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Art.  T. — On  the  Jaina  Poem  Rd(jhavaptlndaciifa  t  a  Reply 
to  Prof.  Max  MuUer.     By    K.  B.  Pathak,  B.A. 

[Kead  Idth  July  1900.] 

Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  letter  prefixed  to  the  English  translation 
of  I-tsing's  record  of  Buddhist  practices  in  the  West,^  attributes  to 
me  a  statement  which  needs  correction.  After  telling  his  readers 
that  VamHna,  the  author  of  the  Kavjalankdra-siitras,  quotes  the  Ra- 
phavapan(lavija  of  Kaviraja,  the  Professor  proceeds  to  say  :  "  Pathak 
in  the  Indian  Antiqvary^  1883,  p.  20,  tries  to  ascribe  the  poem  to 
Arya  Srutakirti,  6aka  1045."  This  statement  is  obviously  due  to 
the  learned  Professor's  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  San- 
skrit poems  called  Raghavapandaviya,  The  one  that  the  Professor  is 
speaking  of  is  the  Brahminical  work  of  that  name,  which  contains 
13  cantos.  It  was  composed  by  Kaviraja,  a  contemporary  of  King 
Kamadeva  of  the  Kadamba  dynasty,  who  reigned  at  Jayantipur  or 
Banavasi  in  the  North  Kanara  District. 3  The  other  poem  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  divided  into  18  cantos  and  which  forms  the  subject  of 
my  introductory  remarks  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  is  the  work  of  the 
well-known  Digambara  Jaina  author  Dhanafijaya.  These  facts  were 
clearly  stated  by  me  in  a  footnote  to  my  paper^  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
a  matter  for  deep  regret  that  the  learned  Professor  should  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposine;  that  I  tried  to  ascribe  the  Brahminical 
work  to  the  Jaina  author  Arya  Srutakirti.  It  is  the  Jaina  poem  with 
which  I  was  concerned  in  my  paper  on  the  Terddl  Inscription; 
and  the  views  which  I  expressed  there  concerning  the  date  and  the 
authorship  of  the  Jaina  work  have  since  received  an  interesting 
confirmation  from  facts  which  have  recently  come  to  light. 

In  the  inscription  at  Terdal  Maghanandi  Saiddhantika  is  spoken 
of  as  a  famous  Jaina  ascetic  of  Kolhapnra.  His  teacher  was  Kula- 
chandra  and  his  disciples  were  king  Samanta  Nimba,Kanakanandi  and 
Srutakirti-traividya.  If  we  turn  to  the  Inscription  No.  40  at  ^>ravana 
Belgola,  we  find  that  this  same  Jaina  ascetic  Maghanandi  Saiddhdn- 
tika  is  described  therein  with  all  the  above  particulars.     We  are  told- 
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Translation. 
The  disciple  of  that  good  adcetic  named  the  holj  Kulabbushana 
was  the  great  ascetic  KulachandTadeva»  whose  condact  was  good  and 
who  was  the  repository  of  scriptural  learning.  His  disciple  was  the 
eminent  ascetic  Maghanaodi,  who  was  born  at  Kolhapnra,  who  was 
well  rersed  in  the  ocean-like  doctrines  of  Tirthaukara,  whose  courage 
was  unshaken  and  who  was  a  yery  emperor  in  good  conduct. 

This  inscription  supplies  some  interesting  literary  information.  It 
says :— 

Srutakirtti-traividya-  ] 

yrati  RaghaTa-Pandaviyamam  Tibudha-chamat-  | 

kriti  yenisi  gata-pratya-  | 

gatadim  pSId  amala-kirttiyam  prakatisidam  II 

Translation. 

The  ascetic  Srutakirti-traividya  achieved  a  brilliant  fame  by 
composing  the  R^ghayapandaviya  which  must  be  read  forwards  and 
backwards  and  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  learned. 

From  this  verse  it  is  clear  that  Smtakirti-traividya  wrote  the  Jaina 
Raghavapan^avtya  and  we  also  learn  from  the  same  inscription  that 
he  had  Devakirti  for  his  colleague.  The  last-named  ascetic*  died 
in  Saka  1085.  Now  the  verses  in  the  ^rayana  Belgola  inscription, 
which  ascribe  the  poem  to  Srutakirti  are  quoted  from  the  well-known 
Kanarese  work,  the  Pampa-Ramayana,  the  date  of  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  is  Salca  1076.  This  date  has  now  been  accepted  by  Mr. 
Rice  in  his  introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  that  interesting 
Kanarese  work.     We  have  now  three  important  facts  before  us : — 

(1)  The  Terdal  Inscription   mentions  ^rutakirti-traividya  in 

i^aka  1045,  but  is  silent  as  regards  his  authorship   of 
the  Raghavapandaviya. 

(2)  Abhinava-Pampa®  ascribes  the  poem  toSrutakirti-traividya 
in  Saka  1076. 

(3)  The  ^ravana  Belgoja  Inscription  (No.  40,  Saka  1085) 
quotes  Abhinava-Pampa's  verses  ascribing  the  poem  to 
Srutakirti-traividya  and  identifies  the  latter  with  the 
ascetic  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Terdul  Inscription. 

From  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  ^rutakirti's  work  had 
not  yet  been  composed  in  ^aka  1045,  whereas  between  ^aka  1076  and 
1085  it  was  regarded  as  a  well-known  poem.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  Pampa  speaks  of  it  as  '*  the  wonder  of  the  learned,  by  which 
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Srutakirti  had  achieyed  a  brilliant  reputation."  From  these  expres- 
sions it  is  allowable  to  infer  that  Pampa  knew  of  only  one  Jaina  poem 
called  RaghavapandaTija,  which  was  praised  by  every  body.  Now 
in  Vikrama  Samvat  1197  or  ^aka  1062,  Yardhamana,  the  author  of 
the  Ganaratnamahodadhi  and  a  distinguished  Jaina  scholar,  frequent- 
ly quotes^  the  Raghavapandaviya  of  Dhanaujaya.  We  must  also 
remember  that  Durgasimha,  a  contemporary  of  the  Chalukya  king 
Jagad^kamalla  II.  (^aka  106-72),  says®  that  Dhananjaya  became  the 
lord  of  Sarasvati  by  composing  the  Raghavapandavtya.  This  must  be 
identical  with  the  work  of  Srutakirti  who  was  living  in  ^aka  1045. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  two  Sanskrit  poems  bearing  the 
same  title  and  having  a  double  meaning,  could  have  been  prod  need  by 
two  Jaina  writers  of  the  Digambara  sect  in  the  short  interval  between 
Saka  1045  and  1062.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  ^rutakirti*s  work 
■would  have  ceased  to  be  "  the  wonder  of  the  learned"  in  Saka  1076. 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  Dhanaujaya  was  another  name  of  Srutakirti, 
and  that  the  composition  of  his  work  must  be  placed  between  Saka 
1045  and  1062.  I  need  hardly  add  that  Dhananjaya  was  a  distinguish- 
ed Jaina  author  of  the  Digambara  sect  and  mentions^  Akalankadeva 
and  PAjyapada  as  his  predecessors.  These  facts  will  not  fail  to  con- 
vince Sanskrit  scholars  that  the  Jaina  Raghavap&n^aviya,  which 
is  also  called  Dvisandhanakavya,  is  the  work  of  Dhananjaya  who  was 
also  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  Srutakirti-traividya,  that  it  was 
composed  between  Saka  1045  and  1062  and  that  it  is  altogether 
different  from  the  poem  ascribed  to  EavirAja. 

1  I-tsiDg'B  Becorda  of    Baddhist    practices  in    the   West,  translated   by 
J.  Takaknsu,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  1896. 

•  EavirAja's  R^ghavapAndavJya,  Canto  I. 
»  Ind,  Ant,,  VoU  XIV.,  p.  14. 

A  Inscriptions  at  Bravana  Belgol,  ed.  by  Mr.  Bice,  17o.  40. 
»  Ibid.  No  89. 

•  Spoken  of  as  Abhinava  or  new  Pampa  to  distinguish  him  from  an  olde 
anthor  of  the  same  name.    Introduction  to  Sabd&nuii^sana,  ed.  by  Mr.  Rica, 

7  Dr.  Bhandarkar's  Beport  for  1884-87,  p.  20. 

>  Dnrgasimba's  Introduction  to  his  Kanarese  Panch&tantra. 

•  Dbanafijaya-kftaa. 


Art.  II. — The  ancient  name  of  Sanjdn.     By  Jiyanji 
Jamshedji  Modi,  B.A. 


[Read  23rd  August  1900.] 


SaDJan  is  a  small  town  on  the  B.  B.  and  G.  I.  Railway,  90  miles 
from  Bombay.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
the  Sindan  of  the  Arab  geographers  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries 
at  stated  by  the  Bombay  Gazetteer  (Vo\.  XIV  Thana),  and 
whether  it  is  the  town  of  Hanjamana  (^JTH^)  referred  to  in  the 
three  Silhara  grants^  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 

Sanjan  is  a  town  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  Parsees.  As 
the  Bombay  Gazetteer^  says,  '*it  was  here  that,  about  the  year  720, 
a  band  of  Persian  refngees  settled."  Kisseh-i-Sanj&n,  i.e.,  the 
episode  or  story  of  Sanjan,  is  the  name  of  a  small  Persian  poem, 
written,  not  in  very  elegant  verses,  by  one  Bahman  Kekobad  Hormuzd- 
y&r  Sanjuna  in  the  year  969  Yazdazardi  (1600  A.  D.).'  Therein 
are  described  the  events  that  brought  the  Parsee  emigrants  to  the 
town  of  Sanjan,  and  then  led  them  to  settle  in  the  different  parts  of 
Gujarat. 

I. 
The  Gazetteer  says  of  this  town : — 

**  By  the  Arab  geographers  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, Sanjan,  under  the  name  Sindan,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  ports  of  Western  India.  In  the  10th  century  (915)  it  is 
described  as  famous  for  the  export  of  an  emerald  equal  to  the  best 
in  brightness  and  colour,  but  harder  and  heavier,  known  as  the 
Mecca  emerald,  because  it  passed  through  Arabia.  It  is  also 
described  as  a  great,  strong  city  with  a  Jama  mosque.  In  the  twelfth 
century  it  is  mentioned  as  populous,  the  people  noted  for  industry 
and  intelligence,  rich  and  warlike,  the  town  large,  and  with  a  great 
export  and  import  trade." 

1  (a)  Asiatic  Besearchea  I,  p.  357.  Paper  by  General  Carnac.  (6)  Induin 
Antiquary  V,  p.  270.  Paper  by  Dr.  BUhler.  (c)  Indian  Antiquary  IX,  p.  83. 
Paper  by  Mr.  Justice  Telang. 

a  Vol.  XIV  (Thana),  p.  301. 

s  It  is  translated  into  English  verse  by  Lieut.  Eastwick.  Journal,  B.  B.  B. 
Asiatic  Society,  Vol,  I,  p.  107. 
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Let  US  examiDe  how  far  this  statement  of  the  Gazetteer  is  correct. 
The  writer  of  the  above  passage  bases  his  description  on  the 
authority  of  the  well  known  Arab  writers,  Ebn  Haukal  (950  A.  D.), 
Idrisi  (1130  A.  D.),  Ma^oudi  (943  A.  D.),  Istakhri  (950  A.  D.)  and 
others.  As  the  writer  h&s  not  given  direct  references  to  the 
works  of  these  aathors,  except  in  the  case  of  Ma^oudi,  it  appears 
that  he  has  taken  for  his  authority  the  extracts  of  their  works 
in  Eliot's  History  of  India.* 

Firstly,  let  us  examine  the  references  to  Ebn  Haukal.  According 
to  Eliot's  manuscript,  Ebn  Haukal  gives  the  names  of  the  following 
towns  in  Hind^  : — Famhal,  Kambaya,  Siirburah,  Sindan,  Saimiir, 
Multan,  Hadrawur,  and  Basmat.  According  to  Oildemeister'a 
manuscript,®  the  names  of  the  towns  are  Kamuhul,  Kambaya,  Subara, 
Asavil,  Hanavil,  Sindan,  Saimdr,  Bani  Battan,  Jandaruz,  Sandaruz. 
According  to  Ousley*s  manuscript,^  the  names  of  the  towns  in  Hind 
are   Seidan  e;'^^^  Meimoun,  Multan  and  Heidour. 

Thus  we  see  that  one  manuscript  of  Ebn  Haukal  gives,  as  principal 
towns  in  Hind,  the  names  of  8  towns,  another  manuscript  those  of 
10  towns,  and  a  third,  of  4  towns.  Again,  we  find  a  difiference  in 
the  names  of  one  and  the  same  town,  in  different  manuscripts. 
This  is  due  to  the  carelessness,  at  first  of  the  writer,  and 
then  of  the  copyists,  in  not  putting  carefully  the  diacritical 
points  over  the  letters.  We  find,  even  the  celebrated  geographer 
Aboulfida  (A.  D.  1273  to  1331)  complaining  about  it.  He 
says,  '*  The  book  of  Ebn  Haukal  is  a  work  of  considerable  length, 
in  which  the  different  countries  are  described  with  suflicient 
exactness.  But  neither  are  the  names  of  places  marked  by  the 
proper  points,  nor  are  their  longitudes  or  latitudes  expressed;  this 
frequently  occasions  an  uncertainty  respecting  the  places,  proper 
names,  &c."® 

Leaving  aside  the  names  of  the  other  cities  of  Hind,  we  find  that 
the  town  spoken  of  as  Sindan  in  the  manuscripts  of  Eliot  and 
Gildemeister,  is  Seidan  in  Ousley's  manuscript.  But  later  on  (p.  154), 
where  the  "distances  of  places"  in  Sind  and  part  of  Hind  are  spoken 

♦  History  of  India,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  26-130. 

»  History  of  India,  Vol.  I.,  p.  34.  «  Ibid,  note  1. 

^  The  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  Haukal,  by  Sip  WiUiam  Ouslcy,  p.  147. 

*  Oualey's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  XVIII.  "II  y  manque  la-mani^re  dont 
doivent  se  prononcer  les  noms  de-lieux. "  Geographic  d'Aboalf^da  par  M. 
Beinaud  Tome  I,  p.  1. 
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of,  we  find  the  name  as  Sindao  eil«^^  eren  in  Oualey*!  manaicript. 
Thus,  thoQgh  there  is  a  little  uDcertainty  about  the  correct  name  of 
the  place,  we  would  proceed  with  our  ezamination  of  the  name 
taking  it  to  be  Sindln. 

According  to  Ebn  Haukal  «'Kambaya  is  one  parasang  disUnt  from 
the  sea,  and  about  four  from  Subara,  which  is  about  half  a  parasang 
from  the  sea.  From  Subara  to  Sindan,  which  is  the  same  disUnce 
from  the  sea,  is  about  fiTc»  days'  journey ;  from  Sindan  to  Saimfir 
about  five  ;  from  Saimur  to  Sarandip  about  fifteen."*©  This  is 
according  to  the  manuscript  of  Eliot.  Ousley  gives  these  disUnces 
according  to  his  manuscript  as  follows : — ^  Sourbah  is  near  the  sea  : 
from   Sindan  to  Sourbah  is   five  merileh."ii 

We  find  from  these  two  passages  of  the  two  different  manuscripts 
of  Ebn  Haukal,  that  what  is  spoken  of  as  Subara  in  one,  is  Sourbah 
•^0>*  ^"  ^^^  other.  Subara  is  probably  a  more  correct  reading.  It  is 
identified  with  the  Sarparaka  of  the  copper-plate  inscriptions,  with  the 
Surparaka  of  the  Mahabharata  and  with  the  modern  Sopara  near 
Bassein.*2  Thus,  according  to  Ebn  Haukal,  Sindan  is  5  days'  journey 
from  modern  Sopara.  So  if  the  town  of  Sanjan  in  Konkan  is  the 
Sindan  of  Ebn  Haukal,  it  is  five  days'  journey  from  Sopara.  A  day's 
journey,  or  merileh  (^la.^)  as  it  is  called,  is,  according  to  Edrisi's 
Geography,  30  miles.^  So  the  distance  by  miles,  between  Sanjan 
and  Sop&ri,  would  be  about  150  miles.  But  we  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  it  is  not  more  than  52  miles,  or  more  than  two  days' 
journey. 

Again,  according  to  the  above  passage,  Kambaya,  which  the  Gazetteer 
identifies  with  Gambay,  is  one  parasang*  t.e.,  about  3f  miles  from  the 
sea  and  four  parasangs,  ue.,  about  15  miles  from  Subara,  which  the 
Gazetteer  identifies  with  the  modern  Sop&ra  near  Bassein.     We  know, 


>  As  corrected  by  Eliot  (p.  39  note).  According  to  Gildemeister's  manu- 
script it  is  10  (ibid),  Oasley^s  text  gives  5.  Oasley^s  text  differs  a  good 
deal  from  Eliot*8. 

10  Eliot's  History  of  India,  p.  39. 

11  Oosley's  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  154. 
!•  Indian  Antiquary,  VoL  IX.,  p.  44. 

18  Ousley's  Oriental  Geography,  Preface  p.  XXII  note,  "^ralaant  U 
joum^li  30  milles"  (Geographic  d'jidrisi,  par  Jaabert:  Tome  II.,  p.  231 
oiuqoitee  climat  premiere  section).    60  millea  ou  2  jonrn^es  (Ibid,  p.  S32)» 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  distance  between  Cambaj  and  Sopara  is 
not  so  short  as  15  miles.     It  is  nearly  270  miles. 

These  calculations  of  distances  tend  to  show  that  the  Sind&n,  referred 
toaboTe  by  Ebn  Haukal,  is  not  the  Sanj&n  of  the  Konkan  bnt  some 
other  town  near  Cambaj.  It  is  another  Sindan  spoken  of  as  Kachh 
Sindati  in  Eliot's  History^*  and  as  the  Cntch  Sindan  (Sandhan)  by 
the  Gazetteer  itself.^* 

We  will  now  examine  the  reference  to  the  Arab  Geographer 
Edrisi.     He  says, ''From  Sahara  to  Sinddn  is  considered  five  days. 

Sindan  is  a   mile   and  a   half  from  the  sea East    of 

Sindan  there  is  an  island  bearing  the  same  name  and  dependent  on 
India.  It  is  large  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  kan& 
and  rattan  grow  there."^* 

We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  reference  in  Ebn  Haukal,  that  if 
the  Soubara  referred  to,  is  the  modern  Sopara  the  Sindan,  referred  to, 
as  being  5  days'  journey  from  it,  is  not  the  Konkan  Sanjan.  In  the 
same  way  the  reference  in  this  passage  clearly  shows  that  the  Sindan 
of  Edrisi  cannot  be  the  Konkan  Sanjan.  Here  it  is  said  that  there  is 
an  island  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  of  Sindan,  but  we  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  no  sea  at  all  on  the  east  of  modern  Sanjan. 
The  sea  is  on  the  west  of  it.  Suppose,  for  argument's  sake  that  the 
writer  meant  to  say  *'west'*  instead  of  "east."  Such  slips  of  words 
may  occur.^^  But  then,  even  on  the  west  of  the  Konkan  Sanjan  we 
have  no  island.  So  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  Sind&n  of  Edrisi  is 
not  the  Sanjan  of  Konkan. 

We  now  come  to  the  direct  references  of  the  Gazetteer  to  the 
Arab  writer  Ma^oudi.  This  writer,  as  it  appears  from  his  writings, 
had  come  personally  to  India,  and  so  his  references  to  Sindan  and 
Soufareh,  are  not  made  with  any   second-hand  knowledge.     While 


1*  I,  p.  450.  n.  2.  "  Vol.  XIV,  p.  303,  note  4. 

!•  Eliot's  History  o!  India,  Vol.1., p. 85.  Joubert  also  gives  a  similar  version, 
'De  Soubara  d  Sondan,  oa  compte  ^galcment  5  journ^.  Sendan  ^toJu* 
4  un  mille  et  demi  do  la  mer  *  est  bien  people,  et  ses  habitants  se  font 
remarquer  par  leur  Industrie  et  leur  intelligence  ;  ils  sont  riches  et  d'humear 
belliqueuse.  La  villo  est  grande  ;  elle  fait  un  grand  commerce  d'exportation 
et  d'  importation."  A  Test  de  Sendan  est  une  tie  du  mdme  nom,  grande,  bien 
cuUivee,  ou  croissent  le  cocotier,  le  palmier,  le  cana  et  le  rotting,  et  qui 
depend  de  Tlnde."  GA^graphie  d'Edriai,  par  Joubert,  Tome  I,  p.  172. 
17  Vide  Indian  Antiquary^  Vol.  IX.,  p.  44,  for  one  such  instance. 
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speaking  on  the  sabject  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  waters,  t.e.,   on 
ebb  and  tide,  he  says : — 

Yoici  ce  que  j'ai  vu  dans  Tlnde,  sur  le  territoire  de  la  ville  de 
Cambaye  (  Ai^t^  )  c61^bre  par  ses  sandales,  nommdes  sandales  de 
Cambaye,  qui  y  sont  d* usage,  ainsi  que  dans  les  villes  voisines,  telles 
que  Sendan  et Soufareh  (tjiijm  j  ^;l>^xi«).  J'^tais  a  Cambaye  dans 
raimce  303/'« 

In  this  passage  Ma^oudi  speaks  of  Sindan  and  Sonf^reh  as  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cam  bay.  lu  his  quotation  from  Ma^-ondi,  the 
writer  of  the  Gazetteer  ^^  makes  Ma^oudi  say  that  the  town  of 
Sindan  was  **  near  Sufareh  and  south  of  Cambay."  But  we  find  from 
the  above  quotation  that  Ma^oudi,  at  least  the  manuscript  of  Barbier 
de  Meynard,  says  nothing  about  Sindan  being  south  of  Cambay. 
However,  that  is  not  an  important  point.  This  reference,  then,shoi^s 
that  we  must  look  for  the  town  of  Sindan  somewhere  near  Cambay  and 
not  at  Sanjiin  in  the  Konkan.  There  is  another  reference  to  Sindan^ 
in  Ma90udi  in  Chap.  XVI,  where  he  speaks  about  an  Indian  Gulf. 
That  reference  also  shows  that  we  must  look  for  this  Sindan  near  a 
gulf  somewhere  near  Cambay  and  not  in  the  Konkan.  A  third 
reference, 21  wherein  Ma^oudi  says  that  the  best  emeralds  came  from 
Sindun,  also  points  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambay  for  the 
situation  of  Sindan. 

Now  we  come  to  the  references  in  Istakhri.  Amonpr  the  cities  of 
Hind  he  enumerates  "Amhal,  Kambaya,  Subura,  Sindan,  Saimiir.Mul- 
tan,  Jandrud  and  Ba3mand."22  Then  speaking  about  the  distances 
between  the  different  places,  he  says  :  **  From  Kambaya  to  Surabaya^^ 
about  four  days,  and  Surabaya  is  about  half  a  parasang  from  the  sea. 


i»  Ma9oudi  par  B.  de.  Meynard,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  27^3-54. 

i»  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  302,  note  4.  «»  Mayoudi  par  B.  de  Meynard,  Vol.  I., 
p.  330,  Chap.  XVI.  "  Puis  vlent  lamerLarewi,  qui  baigne  lea  territoiresde 
Selmour,  Soabarch,  Tabcb,  Sindan,  Kambayo  et  aatres,  fuisant  partie  de 
rinde  et  du  Bind." 

•1  Ibid,  Vol.  III.,  p.  47.  ••  Uno  province  de  I'lnde,  le  SindAn  et  les 
environs  de  Kambayc  dans  les  ^tats  da  B:ilhara  roi  do  Mankir  fournissent 
nne  espbce  d'^meraude.  •  . " 

•a  Kliot  I,p.27. 

*3  According  to  Abu-1-Fcd^,  SufAra,  SufAla,  SubAraare  variant  forms.  Eliot 
I.,  p.  402. 
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Between  S&rabaya  and  Sindda  about  five  days.*'^^  These  distances 
given  by  Istakhri,  which  are  the  same  as  those  given  by  the  Arab 
Geographer  £bo  Haukal  and  Edrisi,  also  tend  to  show  that  the 
Surabaya  and  Sind an,  referred  to  by  him,  arc  not  the  Sop&ra  and 
8anj4n  of  Konkan,  because  the  actual  distance  betwen  them  is  not  6 
days*  journey  as  stated  by  him.  Istakliri"^  further  says  that  there  are 
Jama  Masjids  in  all  the  above  to^v^iis  of  Ilind  enumerated  by  bim* 
This  reference  to  the  Jama  MhsjiJ  also  shows  thnt  it  is  not  the 
Konkan  Sindan  or  Sanjan  thatlstakhri  refers  to,  but  it  is  the  Cutch 
Sindan.     We  will  touch  upon  this  point  later  on. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  towu  of  Sindan,  referred  to  by  the  above 
Arab  geographers,  is  not  the  Konkan  Sanjan  but  the  town  of  Sin- 
d&n  in  Catch.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Sindtin  referred  to  by  Ibn  Khur^ 
dadba  in  his  Kitabu-l-Mastllik  wa-l-Mamalik2«  as  being  situated 
in  the  countries  of  Sind.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Sindan  referred  to  hj 
Al  Biladuri  in  his  Futuhu-l-Buldan  as  the  town  where  a  large  Jami 
Masjid  was  built  by  Fazl,  son  of  Mahan.27 

This  reference  to  the  Jami  Masjid  tends  to  show  that  the  Sindan 
referred  to  by  the  Arab  geographers  was  not  the  Sindan  of  Konkan 
as  supposed  by  the  Gazetteer,  but  the  Sindan  of  Cutch.  About  this 
Sindan,  where  Fazl  had  built  a  large  Jami  Masjid,  ns  referred  to  by 
Ibn  Khurdadba,  Eliot  says,  that  **the  town  here  spoken  of  is  more  pro- 
bably the  Sindan  or  Sandan  in  Abrasa,  the  southern  district  of 
Kachh."*®  Giving  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  above  Arab 
author  Al  Biladuri  and  to  the  above  statement  of  Eliot,  the  Gazetteer, 
on  their  authority,  says  :  **  Besides  the  Konkan  Sindan  the  Arab 
geographers  of  that  time  mention  the  Cutch  Saudhan.^^ 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  to  the  Cutch  Sindan  that  the  Arab  geogra- 
phers refer  to,  when  they  speak  of  the  Jjimi  Masjid  as  being  in  the 
town  of  Sindan  and  not  the  Konkan  Sindan.  So,  also,  the  Arab 
geographers,  Ebn  Hauk&l^®  and  Istakhri,''^  when  they  speak  of 
mosques  ii)  the  town  of  Sindan,  refer  to  the  Cutch  Sindan  and  not  the 
Konkan  Sindan. 

Thus  all  the  Arab  authors  referred  to  by  the  Gazetteer,  viz.y  Ebn 
Haukal,  Ma90udi,  Edrisi,  Istakhn,  do  not  refer  at  all  to  the  Konkan 


»*  Eliot  I.,  p.  30.  «  Eliot  T.,  p.  27. 

»•  Eliot's  History  of  Inflia  I.,  p.  It         »^  ib/d.,  p.  129,  p.  460. 

»8  Eliot  I.,  p.  460.  *"  Gatetteer,  Vol.  XIV..  p.  302,  xl  4. 

•0  OuBlcy's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  li  7.        '^  Eliot  I,,  p.  27, 
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binduD  or  modern  Sanj&n.  I  also  think  that  the  Suffira,  Snttla, 
8ub&ra,  &c.,  referred  to  by  them  is  not  the  modem  Sop6ril  of 
Konkan  near  Baaseio. 

II. 

Now>  before  coming  to  the  second  part  of  oar  paper,  we  will  paasa 
a  little  and  inquire  who  it  was  that,  according  to  the  Parsee  tradi- 
tion, as  noted  in  the  Kisseh-i-Sanj&n,  first  called  the  place  (  Konkan 
dindftn)   Sanjun. 

In  the  Eisseh-i-Sauj&o,^  referred  to  aboye,  it  is  said  that  Sanj&n 
was  so  named  by  the  leaders  of  the  Parsee  emigi^nts  who  settled  there. 
^he  poem  sajs  that  after  their  final  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  battle  of  Nehavand  (in  841  A.  D.)  the  Parsees  wandered  for 
100  years  in  the  monataiiis  of  Khorassan,  and  then  settled  for  15 
years  in  the  island  of  Hormnz.  They  then  betook  themselves  to  the 
shores  of  India,  where  they  landed  in  Div,  in  Kathiawar,  and  stopped 
there  for  19  years.  Thenoe  they  sailed  to  Gujarat,  and  landed  at  a 
place  which  they  latterly  named  Sanjan.  Thus  it  was  in  the  year 
775  that  the  place  was  named  Sanjan. 

The  poenii  says  that  the  leader,  a  Dastur,  of  the  emigrants 
went  to  the  ruler  of  that  place,  who  was  named  Jadi  Raiia, 
and  explained  to  him  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
left  their  country  and  had  come  to  India,  and  solicited  the  faTour 
of  the  allotment  of  a  place  where  they  could  make  their  abode. 
The  Raja,  after  making  certain  inquiries  from  the  new-comers, 
and  after  makins;  certain  conditions,  welcomed  them  to  his 
shores  and  allotted  them  a  piece  of  ground  where  they  could  settle 
themselves.  It  was  at  first  a  desert-like  place,  but  they  soontomedit 
into  a  habitable  place. 


3*  The  BevAyetthat  is  being  published  by  Mr.  Manockji  Bustomji  Unw&Ul, 
pp.  844-354.    Joaraal  of  the  B.  E  B.  A.  S  ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  167-191. 

as  Mr.  Manockji  Bastamji  Unwala's  printsd  Bevayet,  p.  348.  JonrDal 
of  the  B  .B*  Bojal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  Ly  p.  178. 
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jj^^^  viJLf  c;l/i*  «*^^  c;^ 
Tramhiiion. — A  place  in  the  desert  was  accepted*  The  gronnd 
waa  excellent,  and  tbey  made  it  their  place  of  abode.  The  place  was 
mcceptable  to  all  persona.  A  citj  was  created  where  there  waa 
formerly  a  desert.  It  was  an  vnculti^tod  and  an  anpopalated 
^iesert.  AU  the  yonng  and  the  old  landed  there.  When  the  Dastnr 
•aw  this  good  place,  he  found  it  to  be  a  proper  place  for  abode* 
The  Dastar  gave  it  the  name  of  Sanj&n^  and  it  was  made  prosperous 
like  the  coantrj  of  Iran. 

According  to  this  passage,  then,  it  was  the  Parsees  who  had  first 
named  it  Sanjaa.  Now  the  question  is,  why  it  was  named  Sanjan  by 
the  Parsees.  One  may  say  that  it  was  so  named  after  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Persia,  As  modern  colonists  name  the  new  towns  in  their 
adopted  country  after  the  names  of  the  towns  of  their  mother-country, 
e.  g,^  New  England,  New  York,  so  the  ancient  Parsees  perhaps  named 
their  new  place  of  abode  Sanjan,  after  a  town  of  the  same  name  in 
their  mother^ouatry  uf  Persia.  We  find  that  there  were  several  towna 
an  Persia  of  the  name  of  Sanjan.  In  Barbier  de  Meynard's  Dictionary 
of  the  Geography  of  Persia,  under  the  head  e)*«***  Sanjan  (SendjaR)^ 
we  find  four  towns  of  the  name  of  Sanjan  :  (1)  A  town  near  the 
.  gates  of  Merw  ;  (2)  a  locality  in  the  country  of  Bab-el- Abwab 
(Derbend)  ;  (3)  a  locality  situated  near  Ni^bour  (Nishapour)  ;  and 
(4)  a  town  in  the  district  of  Khawaf  (Kora^an).'^ 

Now,  as  according  to  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,  after  the  fall  of  t)  eir 
empire  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  the  Parsees  had  wandered  for  about 
100  years  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Rhurassan,  before  leaving 
the  shores  of  Persia,  one  may  say  that  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
named  their  new  place  of  abode  after  the  town  of  Sanjan  in  Khorassan, 
whose  memory  was  fresh  in  their  mind.  The  last  line  of  the  above 
passage  from  Kisseh-i-Sanjan  is  jj**^  ^^^  c)!/i'  *^^  c;^ 
i,  e.,  it  became  prosperous  like  the  country  of   Iran,      This   leads 


»♦  Dictionnaire  G^ographiqnP,  HiRtoriqne  et  Titt^raire  de  la  Perse,  par  C. 
Barb!er  de  Meynard,  p.  383. 
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«>  to  MET  tistt  it  ii  proibibi^  Um  vbr  w  ;r^rx  denitiJ  its 


'Sow  we  coHBe  to  tbf  s*f*:»:oi  ^.tr:  -rf  ctt  jar^fr.  The  .B»«&ay 
Gizetfii^  UT5  :  -In  ikree  S.-lirm  cr^rti  eif  the  tenth  and 
eleTecth  cenian«  SanJ-ia  if  rT»v:i':»"T  rsrVrrti  to»  wm^r  the  name 
of  HAnjansaa.'' *•  The  wri:er  c-1  ib«  Grz.Lt^  do*»  not  say  on 
what  groondft  he  bases  Lis  ssjuesec:.  He  lioes  soc  suegest  the 
grounds  ci  probabiiitT.  I  bf^  to  su^e  hef«  sooae  facts  which 
•npplj  the   groofids  for  that  probab'liiT. 

The  tbrre  Silhira  ^rants»  lefeirco  i  y  hj  the  Gar^/lseT,  are  the 
following : — 

The  first  grant  found  ia  Thaiia  is  thi:  of  the  Kin^  Aricfsari 
Derarijaof  the  Silhara  djoastj  in  S^aka  ?39  »^i.  t,  A.  D.  1018).*^ 

The  words  of  the  gran;,  retern£g  to  the  chj  of  HAnjamana  aa 
traosUted  bj  Pandit  Ramalochan  and  comnianicated  hj  General 
Gamac,  are   as  follow  : — 

•'  The  fortunate  Aricesari  DeTaraja,  SoTereign  of  the  great  circle^ 
thus  addresses  even  all  who  inhabit  the  citj  Sri  Sthinaca,  his  own 
kinsmen  and  others  there  assembled,  princes,  cooucillor?,  priesia, 
ministers,  superiors,  interiors,  subject  to  his  commands,  also  the  lordii 
of  districts,  the  goTernors  of  towns,  chi^<>  of  Tillages,  the  masters 
of  families,  emploved  or  naemployeJ  servants  of  the  king,  and  his 
countrymen.  Thus  he  greets  all  the  bolv  men  and  others  inhabiting 
the  city  of  Hanyamana.'*  ** 

The  second  grant  referred  to  by  the  Gazetteer  is  that  of  Chhittaraja- 
deva,  MahamandaldsTara  of  Konkan  in  Saka  943  (i.  e.,  1026  A.  D.)** 
The  plate  of  the  grant  belonged  to  Mr.  Hormu!?ji  Cursetji  Ashbumer^ 

"  Wc  have  a  similar  infitance  in  the  case  of  the  name  of  the  town  of  Kowsaree. 
According  to  the  Par«ee  tradition,  the  Parsee  emi^' rants  there  named  the  town 
Kao-Hari,  /.  /f.,  Nf.w  Sari,  beCAuee  the  climate  there  roembled  that  of  the  town 
of  Bari  in  Pcr-ia.  The  Gawttetr  kivb  th.t  the  story  that  **Xavasari  got  its 
name  from  the  PArsis  is  incorrect,  as  Xavrari  is  shown  in  Ptolemy's  map.'** 
But  it  in  probable  that  the  Parsces,  fin<!ing  the  name  of  the  place  similar  to 
'that  of  a  town  in  Persia,  per»ianized  it  a  littK 

•  Nasarlpa.  Pfolcmrei  Geo5n*a{ihie  Libri  octo  Oroicca-Latini  £  Petro 
llorUino  rocogniti.     (Kol  Amstcrdon,  1005,  p.  16S.) 

»«  XIV.,  p.  302.     37  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.   I.,  p.  357. 

»•  I6u/.,  p.  Sfil. 

••^  luUirtu  Antiquary,  Vol.  V.,  p.  27G,  Sept.  187C— Article  by  Dr.  Biihler, 
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and  was  found  on  his  family  property  near  Bhandnp  in  about  1836. 
The  donor  of  the  grant  is  Chhittarajadeva  of  the  Silahara  or  Sil&rs 
dynasty,  and  the  donee  is  one  Amadevaiya.  The  field  granted  *'  was 
situated  in  the  village  of  Noura,  now  Nowohor,  belonging  to  the 
▼ishaya  or  taluka  of  Shatshashthi,  the  modern  Salsette,  and  included 
in  Shristhaoaka  or  Thuna."  The  words  of  the  grant,  where  the  town 
of  Hanjaman  is  referred  to,  are  as  follow  : — 

"The  great  provincial  chief,  the  illustrious  ChhittarAjadeva 
addresses  with  salutations,  worship  and  respect  all  the  assembled  men 
of  royal  caste,  ministers,  Purohitas,  couuciiiors,  chief  and  minor 
officials,  whether  connected  with  himself  or  strangers,  as  well  as  the 
lords  of  rfishtras  (ziI14s),  the  lords  of  vishayas  (talukas),  the  lords  of 
towns,  the  lords  of  Tillages,  officials,  and  non-official  persons, 
sorrauts  of  the  king,  and  rayais,  likewise  the  citizens  of  the  town  ot* 
Uamyamana,^  belonging  to  the  three  (twioe-born)  castes  and  utherg 
as  follows     •     •     .     ." 

The  third  grant"  is  that  of  the  illustrious  Maham«nd[al6svara, 
King  Anantadeva,  the  emperor  of  Konkan  in  Saka  1016  (t.  e.,  1094 
A.  D.).  The  donees  are  **  two  persons,  the  great  Minister  Sri  Bhabhana 
Sreshthi  and  his  brother.'**'  The  subject  of  the  grant  is  the  release 
of  the  toll  duties.     The  words  of  the  grant  are  as  follow  : — 

**  Illustrious  Mahumandlcsvara,  King  Anaatadeva,  announces  with 
salutations,  honour,  respect,  and  directions,  to  all  princes,  councillors, 
priests,  ministers,  principal  and  subordinate  officers,  both  those  con> 
nected  with  himself  and  others,  as  also  all  heads  of  rashtras,  heads 
of  yishayas,  heads  of  towns,  heads  of  villages,  royal  officials  specially 
appointed  or  not,  country  people,  as  well  as  townspeople  of  the  town 
Haojamana  of  the  three  classes  and  so  forth     .     .     .     ."  *' 

The  translators  of  these  three  grants  have  thrown  no  light  upon 
the  word  Haiiyamana  or  Hanjamana.  The  translators  of  the  first 
two   grants.  Pandit  Ramalochan  and  Dr.  Buhler,    have  said  nothing 


*o  The  words  in  the  Sanskrit  text  are  t^WH'Tr^rrpR^t^nfft^  (p.  278, 
plate  II.A..1.  11). 

♦I  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  33,  February  1880— Article  by  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Telang. 

*■  Ibid,,  p.   38. 

♦3  The  words  in   the  text  about  the  town   of  Hanjamana  are  |a|HHHMl 

qpr?  tPr )  ^"^^^r^.    '^irf.,  p.  35,  rute  in,  1. 10. 
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•boot  it.  The  tranilttor  of  the  third  grant,  Mr.  Justice  Te lang,  lays 
about  this  word :  "  I  do  not  understand  this/'  ^*  Further  on  he  says  : 
**1  can  say  nothing  aboat  Hanjamana."*' 

It  is  probable  that  Hanjanian  was  another  name  by  which  the 
Parsee  town  of  Sanj&n  was  known  by  the  Hindu  rulers  and  by  the 
people.  Two  facts  are  disclosed  by  the  Silh&ra  grants.  Firstly, 
the  donors  addresj  the  tenor  of  their  grants  in  general  terms  to 
all  the  people  of  the  country,  to  members  of  the  royal  family, 
to  their  high  and  low  officials,  to  officials  and  non-officials,  to 
all  their  rayat,  and  then  make  a  special  reference  to  the  people 
of  the  town  ofHanjamana.  Why  were  these  people  not  included 
in  the  general  terms  of  the  address  in  the  general  term  *  rayat '  ? 
Whttt  was  the  reason  of  separately  addressing  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Hanjamana  ?  Did  not  the  people  of  that  town  form  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  rayal  of  the  donor-princes  F  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that  the  Parsee  emigrants,  though  they  were  the  subjects  of 
the  ruling  princes,  formed  a  separate  community  of  themselres. 
They  founded  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a  separate  colony  of  their 
people.  •  They  were  alien  foreigners,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  their 
origin  and  descent,  but  in  their  religion.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
addressing  them  separately  as  a  foreign  community. 

Secondly,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  Hanjamana,  which  is 
named  separately  in  the  grants,  are  spoken  of  in  the  first  grant  as 
*'  tbe  holy  men  and  others  inhabiting  the  town  of  Hanjamana."  In 
the  second  grant  they  are  spoken  of  as  **  the  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Hanjamana  belonging  to  the  three  (twice-born)  castes."  In  the 
third  grant  also  they  are  spoken  of  as  **  the  townspeople  of  the  town 
Hanjamana  of  the  three  classes." 

These  special  terms  of  reference,  and  especially  the  words  "  the  holy 
men"  in  the  first  grant,  tend  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  town 
belonged  to  the  priestly  class.  In  the  second  and  third  grants,  the 
town  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  '*  the  f?|^"t,  «•  tf.,*'the  three  classes." 
Dr.  B'uhler,  while  translating  the  second  grant,  translates  the  word 
fi[^Tl\  by  three  castes,  and  adds  the  word  "  twice-born  "  in  brackets  after 
the  word  "  three."  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  know  why  he  adds  this 
word,  but,  possibly,  he  thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  the  three  castes 
of  Brahmins,  Khshatryas,  and  the  Vaishyas  who  are  generally  called 
Dvijas,  t.  e.,  the  twice-born.    But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  word 


♦♦  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  88,  n,  46.  ♦»  Ibid.,  p. 
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used  in  the  grants  is  ^,  not  ^,  i.e.,  class,  not  caste.  Mr.  Jostict 
Telang  bas  correctly  translated  it  by  the  word  classes.  Again,  if  the 
donors  mesnt  to  refer  to  the  three  Hindu  castes,  there  was  no  special 
necesaitj,  as  we  said  above,  of  separating  tite  three  Hinda  castes  of 
the  town  of  Haujamanay  from  the  similar  three  castes  in  the  other 
partf  of  the  country  or  from  the  whole  rayat, 

I  think  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  three  classes  of  the  priestly 
cksB  of  the  Parsees. 

In  the  A  vesta  we  find  the  Athravans  (the  priestly  class  corresponding 
to  the  Brahmins)  called  Thrayavan.^*  This  word  is  variously  transUt* 
ed  by  different  translators.  Dastur  Edalji  Sanjaii a,  Spiegel,  Barley 
Parmatetery  and  Tehmuras  have  translated  it  in  various  ways* 
AnqneUl  has  translated  it,  "  Chef  pnr  des  trois  Ordres,"  i.  e.,  the 
*'  holy  chief  of  three  orders/'  Einga  has  translated  it  ^<2t  >4Mctft>ii 
f.  «.,  of  three  religious  orders.  These  three  classes  referred  to  are  the 
three  grades  of  the  priestly  class,  (1)  the  Dasturs,  (2)  the  Mobeda^ 
and  (3)  ihe  Herbeds.  These  are  the  three  grades  of  the  priestly  class 
referred  to  by  the  Saddar.*' 

This  word  **  thr&yavan '*  of  the  A  vesta  then  corresponds  to  the 
fifqriT  (trivagarg)  of  the  Silh&ra  copper-plate  grants. 

ThoBy  then,  the  town  of  Hanjaman  seems  to  have  been  called  the 
town  of  three  classes,  because,  perhaps,  the  Parsee  emigrants  mostly 
consisted  of  the  priestly  class.  We  find  from  the  Kisseh-i-SanjI^n  thai 
the  leader  of  the  emigrants,  who  went  before  the  ruling  prince  (Jadi 
lUnik)  was  a  Dastur.  We  also  learn  from  it  that  the  prince,  before 
allotting  any  land  to  them,  liked  to  know  something  about  their 
religion,  manners  and  customs.  The  Dastur  explained  these  to  the 
prince.  A  description  of  these  is  preserved  among  the  Parsees  in  form 
of  Sanskrit  slokas.  From  these  and  from  the  description  given  by  the 
Dastur,  as  noted  in  the  £asseh-i-Sanjan,  it  appears  that  the  Dastur's 
narrative  of  some  of  their  beliefs  and  observances  may  have  led  the 
king  to  find  that  they  belonged  to  the  sacredotal  class. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  king  and  his  successors  took 
all  the  Paraee  colonists  to  be  of  the  priestly  class.  Hence  their  town 
is  referred  to  as  the  town  of  the  three  grades  (classes),  in  which  the 

^*    l^jLiMiU  sm^^uMm  Tasht  EhoxdAd  9,  Tasht  Beher&m    46,  AbAn 

TashtSe. 

♦»  P.  a  E.  XXiy.»  Wcat,  Ch.  XCIX. 
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priestly  cla^s  of  the  Parsees  is  diWded.  Again,  the  final  replr  of  th« 
Hindoo  prince  shows  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  new-comers  ms 
belonging  to  a  holy  class  of  foreigners.  He  thus  blesses  them 
according  to  the  slokas : — 

'*  O  Parsees !  May  God  grant  you  a  progeny  of  children.  May 
He  grant  yon  rucccss  and  victory.  May  the  immortal  Fire  grant  you 
victory.  May  you  be  free  from  sins.  May  you  always  be  holy.  May 
the  Sun  be  auspicious  to  you  for  ever.  Always  revere  the  Son." 
May  vour  desires  be  fulBlled.  Take  whatever  land  yon  desire  in  my 
country.  May  your  respect  and  honour  increase.  O  Parsees  !  if 
any  ignorant  people  will  look  at  you  (with  an  idea  to  injure  yon)  I  wilt 
smite  them.  May  you  be  successful  over  them.  May  riches  be  your 
lot."" 

According  to  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,  the  prince  took  great  interest  in 
their  spiritual  welfare  and  even  helped  them  to  erect  a  fire^temple, 
wherein  he  also  gave  some  ofiFeriiig. 

Now  the  question  arises  if,  by  the  word  Hanjamana,  the  Silhara 
grants  referred  to  the  new  Parsee  town  of  Saujan,  as  pointed  ont  by 
the   Gazeileer,  why  was  the  town  so  called  ?     What  does  it  signify  ? 

Hanjamana  -^j^frwtJoK^tf  is  an  Avcstaic  word  meaning*' an  as- 
sembly."  It  comes  from  Avesta^O^    "  ban,'*  Sanskrit  ^py  or  ^BTTt 

Lat.     con,  Gr.  syn,  meaning  together,  and  C^(Jy  jam,    Sanskrit    im 

to  go.  The  literal  meaning  wonld  be  "a  place  where  people  j^o 
together,  L  <•.,  meet."  If  the  word  could  be  rendered  into  Sanskrit, 
its  equivalent  would  be  ^^  im  or  W^y  ».  «.,  a  place  of  junction 
or  meeting.  It  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of  **  assembly.''  How  arc 
we  then  to  account  for  the  two  names,  Hanjamana  and  SanjAn  ?  We 
can  account  for  it  in  two  ways. 

Firstly,  the  early  Parsees  may  have  named  their  new  town 
Sanjan,  and  possibly  knew  it  also  by  the  name  of  Hanjamana,  i.  <f., 
an  assembly,  because  all  the  emigrants  met  there  together.  The 
Hindu  rulers,  instead  of  calling  the  new  town  by  its  name  Sanjln, 
which  was,  as   it  were,  an  alien  name  to  them,  being  originally  the 


*8  Translate  I  from  a  Oujarati  voni  n  of  the  Plokas  lelongirg  to 
Mr.  Mano«kj»»**  R -s'omjef  UuwAlA.  For  JilI  the  p1<  kis,  r/dr  D:  stur  A.spaa. 
dyar;ee  Kamdin's  ii\>[  mO^  MR*0*liil  jV<  U'^sej,  pp.  K9-.U6. 
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name  o!  •  town  in  Persia*  ehose  to  know  it  by  its  second  name,  which 
pointed  oat  its  purpose,  and  the  meaning  of  which  they  could  easily 
understand,  the  word  being  simikr  to  a  corresponding  Sanskrit  word. 
Secondly,  the  similarity  of  the  two  names  Hanjamana  and  Saujan 
suggests  the  idea  that  possibly  Hanjamana  and  Sanjan  may  be  one 
and  the  same  name.  Hanjamana  was  the  original  name  given  to 
the  new  town  by  the  Parsees,  and  Sanj&n  was  its  later  corrupted  or 
Sanskritised  form.  The  Ayesta  *h'  becomes  's'  in  Sanskrit,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Ayesta  *  Hapta  Hindu  which  has  become  Sapta 
Sindha  in  Sanskrit.  So  Sanjan  may  be  the  later  Sanskritised 
form  of  Hanjamana,  which  would  be  at  first  Sangnmain  Sanskrit.  But 
then  one  would  point  to  the  Kisseh-i-Sanjan,  saying  that  according 
to  that  book  it  was  the  early  Parsees  who  themselves  gave  the  name 
of  Sanj^  to  that  town.  But  we  can  explain  that  fact  by  saying 
that  the  book,  though  written  on  the  authority  of  oral  traditions,  was 
written  as  late  as  1600  A.D.,  t.  «.,  about  900  years  after  the  event. 
So  the  writer,  instead  of  giving  the  original  name  of  the  town ,  as 
given  by  the  early  Parsees,  gave  the  name  by  which  the  town  was 
known  in  his  time. 

Appendix. 

There  is  one  Arab  geographer  who  also  refers  to  one  Sindan. 
It  is  AlbimnL^  The  passage  referring  to  this  town,  as  translated 
by  Eliot,  runs  thus : 

'*After  traversing  the  gulf  you  come  to  the  small  and  big 
months  of  the  Indus ;  then  to  the  Bawarij,  who  are  pirates,  and  are 
so  called  because  they  commit  their  depredations  in  boats  called 
Bainu  Their  cities  are  Kach  and  Somnat.  From  Debal  to  Tulishar 
is  fifty  parasangs ;  to  Lohar&ni  twelve  ;  to  Baka  twelve ;  to  Kach, 
the  country  producing  gnm  and  bardrud  (river  Bhader),  six;  to 
Somnat  fourteen;  to  KambAya  thirty  ;  to  Asaw^l  two  days'  journey  ; 
to  Bahruj   thirty ;  to    SindAn  fifty ;  to  Snfara  six  ;  to  T&na  five." 

Prof.  Dowson,  the  editor  of  Eliot's  History,  identifies  the  Bahruj 
of  Albiruni  with  Broach,  and  says^  **  Albiruni  makes  the  distance 
from  Broach  to  Sind&n  fifty  parasangs  ^^  and  from  Sindan  to  Siifara  six 


*•  Eliot,  I., pp.  66, 66.   Albirani'B  Text  by  Sachan,p.  102, 1 12. 
•o  BUot,I.,p.40S-3. 

ai  A  paraaang  (or  faraang)  varies  from  2)  miles  to  4  miles  in  dif erant 
eonntries.    Onsley  and  Klnneir  take  it  to  be  3|  miles.  Eliot,  1.,  p.  400. 
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paraaangs*  Abft-1  Fida  says  that  Sindfin  was  the  last  city  of 
Guier&t,  and  the  first  of  ManiMr  (Malabar),  three  days'  journej 
from  Tana.  It  is  hardly  possTble  to  reconcile  all  these  statements, 
but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  making  Sinddn  the  most 
•outherly.  It  was  on  a  bay  or  estuary  a  mile  and  a-balf  from  the 
•ea,  and  the  modern  Damon  is  probably  its  present  representative. 
SAbura  was  similarly  situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  and 
finds  a  likely  successor  in  Surat." 

We  see  here  that  Prof.  Dowson  tries  to  identify  Sind&n  with 
Daman  and  Subar^  with  Surat.  The  great  dissimilarity  in  names 
suggests  that  this  identification  is  not  correct.  The  distance  of 
Sindan  from  Broacli  as  given  here  is  [50  (Sindan>30  (Bahra3)  =  20 
days'  journey,  i.  e.]  about  600  miles.  Again  Prof.  Dowson  is  wrong 
in  inferring  that  Albiruni  makes  the  distance  from  Broacli  to 
Sindan  fifty  parasangs.  Albiruni  speaks  of  the  distance  of  Sind&n 
from  Debal  (and  not  from  Broach)  as  fifty  days'  journey. 


IP 


Art.  III. — Apaatamha  jatnd  Baudhdyana. 
By  K.  B.  Pathak,  B.A. 
[Be»d  S7ih  Beptember  1900.] 

In  hifl  Introduction^  to  the  translation  of  Apaatamba's  Dharma 
SAtra,  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
Dr.  Biihler  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Baudhajana  flourished 
before  Apastamba.  In  support  of  his  contention  Dr.  Biihler  appeals 
tQ  Mah&deva,  who  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hiranyakdi^i-s^tra  men- 
tions the  names  of  BnudhAyana  and  Apastamba.  The  order  in  which 
these  names  are  given  is  assumed  to  be  chronological  by  Professors 
Weber*  and  Biihler.  The  latter  scholar,  who  is  aware  that  the  Chara- 
iDavyikha  mentions^  these  names  in  a  different  order,  seems  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  weakness  of  the  view,  and  tries  to  substantiate  his 
position  by  bringing  forward  many  arguments.  As  regards  these  it 
'will  suffice  to  say  that  they  are  hardly  convincing. 

But  the  student  of  Sanskrit  literature  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Bhatfea  Rumania,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  750,  offers  a  most 
satisfactory  reply  to  the  question  whether  Baudhdyana  lived  prior  to 
Apastamba,  In  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Tantrav&rtika  we  are 
introduced  to  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  validity  of  local  customs* 
Kumdrila  says*  :— 

^m  ^rt<m  mHT;  g4^<mHT8df :   I 
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Trantlatian. 

The  coftom  of  drinkini;^  prevalent  among  the  present  Brahmin 
women  of  Ahichchbatra  and  MathurA,  and  that  of  marrying  maternal 
uncles'  daughtem  obtaining  among  the  people  of  Southern  India,  are 
apoken  of  aa  opposed  to  Sm^ti  or  religious  law.  On  this  point 
some  people  remark  thus  : — Sach  customs  may  be  held  equally 
aothoritaiive  with  Smriti  as  they  are  quite  independent  and  may  be 
supposed  to  be  based  on  Vedic  texts ;  since  when  a  thing  is  enjoined 
by  custom  and  prohibited  by  Smriti,  its  observance  can  only  be 
regarded  as  optional,  and  thus  the  difficulty  may  be  removed.  But 
this  opinion  is  incorrect  owing  to  the  distinction  between  validity 
and  non-valiJity  which  will  be  presently  discussed.  Others  contend 
that  such  customs  are  approved  or  disapproved  by  Apastamba 
t/ccording  to  their  observance  or  non-observance  in  any  particular 
country.  Those  who  inherit  such  customs  from  their  ancestors 
are  justified  in  observing  them,  while  others  who  follow  them  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  prescriptive  right  are  held  guilty.  Manu> 
also  lays  down  a  similar  rule — '*  One  should  go  by  the  same  path 
which  was  trod  by  one's  ancestors.  A  person,  therefore,  who  follows 
the  path  of  the  good  is  not  condemned."  Men  of  course  avoid  a 
practice  which  was  not  observed  by  their  ancestors  and  which  is  op- 
posed to  Smriti.  If  they  fail  to  do  ao,  they  will  be  shunned  by  their 
relations.  It  may  be  objected  that  Gautama  holds  such  practices 
invalid  as  are  opposed  to  AmnAya.  I  by  this  expression  is  meant  a 
Vedic  text,  such  practices  are  utterly  invalid.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Sm^ti  is  intended  by  the  word  AmnAya,  it  is  not  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  a  Vedic  text.  But  this  opinion  is  also  erroneous,  the  word  Amn&ya 
being  frequently  employed  in  works  on  Smriti ;  for  ^kha  and  Likhita 
in  the  chapter  on  the  duties  of  householders  explain  the  word 
Amniya  to   mean    something  that   refreshes  the  memory.    From 
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this  it  it  iinpo8tible  to  defend  practices  condemned  in  the  writings 
o!  Mann  and  others.  The  opinion  of  Apastamba  referred*  to  above 
is  ref  ated  by  Bandhajana  who  cites  specific  instances  of  *  prohibited 
practices  opposed  to  Smriti«  When  we  see  a  distinot  motiye  for  snch 
practices  snch  as  desire,  it  is  absard  to  vindicate  them  or  Apastamba's 
opinion  in  favour  of  them  by  supposing  the  existence  of  Yedic  texts 
as  their  basis. 

From  thia  interesting  passage  it  is  obvious  that  Apastamba  claims 
for  local  customs  as  high  an  authority  as  Smriti  itself,  provided  they 
have  prescriptive  right  in  their  favour.  This  view  is  dissented  from 
by  Oautama,  while  Baudhayana  not  only  accepts  Gautuma's  opinion, 
but  cites  specific  instances  of  practices  condemned  by  Smriti  and 
refutes  Apastamba's  opinion  in  favour  of  them.  This  is  the  gist  of  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Taotravartika,  a  work  the  importance  of 
which,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  work  of  Baudh&ysna  and  see  whether  he 
holds  the  views  attributed  to  him  by  Kum&rila.  Here  is  the  passage. 
Bandhayana  says^: — 

Ulft   ^fitmH^nift    *HI«||HIIH;    11  18  II 

f^wfhnt  *»qwPlci^<i|RftnH^ftft  ii  19  ii 

•TTJpft^  *l*l«[^Mftftr  II  20  11 

fwrftwfft«F5#5?5«rf^  II 21 II 

inr  fnr  %^nTmr»«r^  wrn; »  22  u 

Pn;^flr  vfNnr:  u  28  11 

^*rt  ^  TFfir^  Rr^^ffirf^fhiftffm  11 24 11 

This  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Dr.  Biihler':— 

17.  There  is  a  dispute  regarding  five  (practices)  both  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North. 

18.  We  shall  explain  those  peculiar  to  the  South. 

19.  They  are, — to  eat  in  the  company  of  an  uninitiated  person, 
to  eat  in  the  company  of  one's  wife,  to  eat  stale  food,  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  maternal  uncle  or  of  a  paternal  aunt 

20.  Now  (the  customs  peculiar)  to  the  North  are,— to  deal  in  wod^ 
tt>  drink  rum,  to  sell  animals  that  have  teeth  in  the  upper  and  in  tl|« 
l6Wfr  jaws,  to  follow  the  trade  of  arms  and  go  to  sea. 
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fli ,  He  who  follows  (these  prtotices)  in  (any)  other  oooatry  thaa 
the  one  where  they  prevail  commits  sin. 

2SI.  For  each  of  theie  practices,  the  (rule  of)  the  country  sboiiU 
be  (ooniidered)  the  authority. 

28.    Gautama  declares  that  this  is  false. 

24.  And  one  should  not  take  heed  of  either  (set  of  practices^ 
becausi)  thoy  are  opposed  to  the  tradition  of  those  learned  (m  the  sacred 
law;. 

If  wo  analyze  this  passage,  we  find  that  it  consiits  of  three  parts^ 
First,  it  (;ites  specific  instances  of  practices  obtaining  in  the  North 
and  the  South,  Next,  it  proceeds  to  quote  some  unnamed  author, 
who  says  that  such  practices  are  good  wherever  they  prevail,  though 
invalid  olsewhere,  on  the  ground  that  local  custom  is  a  safe  guide.  Id 
the  lait  place  I^nudliuyana  tells  us  that  this  strange  view  of  the 
Qfinamed  author  is  not  acceptable  to  Gautama,  and  winds  up  by 
saying  that  he  himself  is  opposed  to  all  such  practices.  Let  us  now 
tnni  to  the  passsge  from  the  TantravArtika.  Here  we  read  that 
Gautama  is  opposed  to  such  practices,  and  in  expressing  his  opinion^ 
he  US(!H  the  word  Amnuja.  This  is  very  interesting,  and  we  ean  easily 
identify  the  sCitra  in  Gautama,  where  he  says®  : — 

But  the  most  important  literary  information  which  the  passage 
from  the  TantravArtika  conveys  to  us  is  that  the  unnamed  author  who 
upholds  Ux;al  cuHtoms  as  against  Smriti  or  the  sacred  law,  and  who  is 
attacked  by  Gautama  and  Baudb&yana,  is  no  other  than  Apastambal 
ThJH  conclusion  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Rum&rila  fre<- 
quently  goe»  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Apastamba  for  his  strange  views* 
We  are  told®:— 

These  passages  can  point  to  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  Apastam- 
ba is  attacked  by  Baudhuyana.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  fact  that  the  con- 
clusion does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  Bhabta  Kumarila  only  ;  but  it 
is  amply  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Baudhayana  himself  as  ex- 
plained by  Kumarila.  These  considerations  lead  us  to  infer  that  Apas- 
tamba lived  prior  to  Gautama  and  Baudhayana,  while  Baudh&yana 
himself  is  the  latest  of  the  three  Sdtrakaras. 

An  interesting  question  suggests  itself  here,  whether  m  the  text  of 
Apastamba,  which  is  now  extant,  we  can  trace  the  opinions  attributed 
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to  lum  bj  BandhAjina  and  Kumftiila.  We  find  one  sAtra^^^  which 
allades  to  local  castom  ;  bat  the  commentator  Haradatta  is  careful  to 
tell  hb  that  we  ihonld  not  nnderstand  Apastamba  to  defend  in  this  sAtra 
snch  practices  as  that  of  marrying  a  maternal  uncle's  daughter.  That 
this  eiplanation  is  altogether  wide  of  the  mark  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  passages  which  I  have  quoted  above.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
admit  that  since  vre  do  not  meet  with  any  sutras  defending  in  express 
terms  local  custom  as  against  smriti  or  sacred  law,  the  conolasion  ia 
inevitable  that  the  present  text  of  Apastamba  differs,  in  some  respects, 
from  that  vrhich  was  accessible  to  Kumarila  and  his  contemporariea 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

^  Saered  BooJU  of  th^Eeut,  Vol.  II.,  ?tLTt  I.,  Intro,  to  Ipastamba,  pp.  16-23. 

•  Weber's  Hittory  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  110,  2nd  ed. 

»  Baored  Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  Intro,  to  Ipastamba,  p.  16. 
«  TantravArtika,  Benares  edition,  p.  138. 

•  Mann,  IV.  178.    Mandalik's  edition,  Vol.  I.,  p.  642,  reads  ^cq^  instead 

of  jpn^. 

•  6andh&]^na,  DharmasiUra,  1. 1, 17-24. 

V  aaered  Boohs  of  the  East,  Vol.  IL,  Fart  I.,  Intra  to  Oatztama,  p.  49. 

•  Gautama,  DhamuuHtra,  XL  SO. 

•  TantravArtiha,  Benares  edition,  p.  I42t 
M  Ipastamba,  DkarmasHtra,  II.,  16. 1. 
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AiT.  IV.    Asironomy  in  itt  hearing  on  ih$  Anttgwiff  of  ike 
Aryam.    By  Y.  B.  Kktkab,  Esq. 


[Bead  18th  Deoember  1900.] 


Mr.  President  and  Qentlemen, 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  yoar  kind  permission  to  read  before  tbn 
learned  assembly  a  paper  on  the  subjeot,  **  Astronomy  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Aryans."  But  it  is  so  interesting^ 
'important,  and  vast,  that  to  be  able  to  do  any  jnstice  to  it,  one  must 
possess  special  talents,  leisure,  books,  money  ;  and  above  all  beidth 
and  energy  to  undertake  journeys  through  the  land  of  research.  I 
confess  I  possess  none  of  these  qualifications  and  resources ;  and 
consequently  I  do  not  expect  to  fulfil  even  your  moderate  hopes  to 
hear  of  some  new  discovery.  At  the  instance  of  Rao  Bahadur 
Erishanrao  Balal  Deval  I  consented  to  stand  before  you  to-day,  and 
I  leave  it  to  your  indulgent  consideration  to  decide  how  far  I  waa 
right  in  accepting  the  call. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  I  beg  to  read  my  paper,  hoping 
that  you  would  give  a  calm  and  attentive  hearing  to  it. 

Chapter  I. — The  Calendar. 

The  civilization  of  mankind,  or  rather  the  first  awakening  of  hnman 
intellect,  appears  to  be  the  latest  event  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Even  this  awakening  was  not  general.  It  was  confined  to  a  small 
tract  of  Central  Asia  between  the  Indus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
people  who  dwelt  in  this  tract  called  themselves  Aryans. 

Man's  history  on  this  earth  may  be  divided  into  three  periods.  In 
the  first,  he  lived  solely  by  hunting  or  on  wild  fruits  and  roots.  In 
the  second,  he  tamed  wild  animals  which  he  used  for  food  or  other 
services  and  led  a  nomadic  life.  In  the  third,  the  growth  in  the 
number  of  his  race  taught  him  the  necessity  and  the  propriety  of 
resorting  to  Agriculture  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

As  the  knowledge  of  time  fit  for  ploughing  and  sowing  operations 
is  essential  to  success  in  agriculture,  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  Aryan 
agriculturists  must  have  been  directed  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  object.  But  this  was  no  easy  work  for  them.  More- 
over, the  seasons  in  their  country  are  very  irregular,  and  bafEle  the 
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effor  is  eTen  of  the  most  intelligent  meteorologists.  This  ii  often  the 
case  in  higher  latitades.  Napoleon  attributed  the  failure  of  hit 
Russian  eipedition  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  winter  of  A.  D,  1811 
set  in  earlier  by  20  days  than  the  average  of  the  past  &0  years.  The 
Aryans  must  have  therefore  appointed  the  ehrewdest  among  them* 
selves  to  discover  as  accurately  as  they  conld  the  length  of  the 
Cycle  of  seasons,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of  the^ Tropical  year. 
This  shows  that  Astronomy  was  the  ohild  oi  Agriculture. 

People  who  first  resigned  their  nomacBc  life  and  took  to  agricol- 
tare  called  themselves  Ary as,  which  meaos  ploughers  of  soil  or  hus- 
bandmen. They  were  not  ashamed^  but,  on  the  contrary,  proud  of 
this  name.  The  elevation  of  the  word  Arya,  which  latterly  came  to 
mean  one  born  of  high  family,,  may  be  traced  to  this  fact. 

Clever  men  charged  with  the  new  duty  must  have  seen  that  the 
Sun  did  not  rise  daily  on*  the  same  point  of  their  horizon,  that  lie 
oscillated  on  it  regularly  like  the  pendulum  of  a  oloek,  and  that  the 
seasons  varied  with  the  course  of  his  yearly  oscillation..  On  continuing 
their  observations  for  several  years,  they  might  have  found  that  the 
length  of  the  tropical>  year^  t.f .,  the  cycle  of  season,  varied  between 
365  and  366  days.  This  was  the  first  step  in  Astronomy  achieved 
by  man. 

The  settlements  of  the  early  Aryan»^  were  few  and  far  between. 
They  somewhat  resembled  the^  first  European*  settlements  in  North 
America.  It  was,  therefore,,  necessary  for  each-  settlement  or  village 
to  entrnst  to  a  family  of  learned'  and  respectable  men  the  task  of 
watching  the  daily  progresfrof  the  sun's  annual  oscillation,  that  they 
might  predict  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  time  of  commencing  the 
operations  connected  with  agricult ore. 

In  our  time  the  abundance  of  time-pieces,  watches  and  almanacs 
has  much  lessened  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  above-mention- 
ed task.  Besides  thifr  there  are  observatories^to  keep  the  almanacs 
correct ;  and  regulkr  markets,  fairs  and  festivals  help  much  to  keep 
the  knowledge  of  time  up-to-date.  In  the  days  of  the  early  Aryans 
there  were  no  such  facilities.  Neglect  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  the 
timekeepers,  meant  death  or  disaster  to  tiie  little  and  isolated  colony. 
This  sufficiently  explains  why  they  paid  almost  divine  vespect  to 
their  timekeepers. 

These  holy  timekeepers  were  called  qmsdff  ^'y  M^ftf^^ls,  ^R9|rs. 
As  they  gave  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  season  and  sowing 
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time,  aod  thoi  tecored  the  welfare  of  the  village  to  which  thej  were 
attaehedf  thej  were  most  deservedly  called  fTpT^Of^.  At  first  the 
reckoning  of  the  daji  elapsed  might  have  been  kept  np  daily  in  the 
m/miingby  notches  or  beads.  Bat  some  shrewd  and  intelligent 
^fH^fifitm  might  have  noticed  that  a  particalar  bright  star  rose  at 
dawn  at  the  approach  of  a  particular  season.  This  discovery  was  of 
great  use  to  them,  as  it  saved  the  trouble  of  daily  marking  the  days 
elapied  sicca  the  equinoctial  or  the  solstitial  day.  It  was  sufficient  if  at 
intervals  they  only  observed  what  star  rose  at  dawn.  It  was  kept  a  secret, 
and  for  fear  that  the  honour  they  received  from  the  villagers  should 
wane*  the  custom  of  frnffHTf  originally  introduced  as  a  means  of 
keeping  np  the  daily  reckoning  of  days,  was  continued  as  before. 
Those  ifH^'H^s  who  knew  the  secret  performed  the  daily  srRTffT 
even  after  sun-rise,  but  those  that  did  not  stuck  to  their  old 
custom  of  sn<T^  before  sun-rise.  Hence  arose  the  two  sects  of  qpc 
lyrftus,  called  ^fflffh^!?  »nd  •IjRmffft'I. 

Home  still  more  shrewd  ^Ctf^s  might  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  moon,  which  appears  full  twelve  or  thirteen  times  a  year,  might 
be  used  as  an  unerring  and  automatic  instrument  of  measuring 
Ume,  if  only  they  should  discover  from  observations  a  cycle  of 
years  that  contained  an  exact  number  of  full-moons.  They  soon 
found  that  the  least  number  of  years  that  fulfilled  the  condition 
was  five,  during  which  the  moon  appeared  G2  times  full  and  completed 
67  revolutions  through  the  stars.  This  discovery  spared  them  the 
perpetual  worry  of  keeping  an  account  of  time,  if  only  they  remember- 
ed the  number  of  full-moons  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  ^ve* 
yesr  cycle.  For  this  purpose  each  of  the  years  had  a  name  assigned 
to  it.  The  names  were  *?rwr,  'If^?^,  rrr^TH^,  'Hi^^i  and 
f  ffffrc*  But  the  custom  of  ^cTffT  was  not  given  up,  because  it  did  not 
involve  mental  anxiety  of  keeping  an  account  as  before.  It  now  be- 
came a  pure  religious  duty  and  a  means  of  keeping  sound  health. 

From  this  time  the  iTPTJCt^T^s  assumed  the  name  vfi^^lPlls* 
and  discharged  their  old  duty  of  time-keeping  under  the  name  of  fT%»* 
or  fortnightly  sacrifices ;  the  one  on  the  new-moon  day  was  called  ^^nf^ 
and  the  other  on  the  full-moon  day  was  called  9<ifin'^/^*  At  every 
fourth  full-moon  day  an  fftr  of  an  higher  order  called  ^T3*lf^ft  was 
performed,  at  which  they  called  themselves  ^fi^^  or  season- 
sacrificers.  The  harvest  of  the  new  season  was  not  to  be  used  for 
consumption  before  a  portion  of  it  was  ofiFered  to  the  gods  at  these  public 
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sacrifices.  The  Tillftgers  joined  in  tho  festival  and  brought  offerings 
and  presents  for  the  high  priest,  who  in  his  turn  entertained  them  at 
a  public  feast.  After  an  exchange  of  blessings  and  thanks  the 
villagers  returned  to  their  homes  quite  pleased  with  the  ^Vtf^^^  for 
the  good  harvest  of  the  season.  The  three  season  sacrifices  were 
called  ainr^f^,  15^rnrr%f&,  and  «r%ft.  The  names  of  the  last  two  are 
from  the  names  of  the  corn  reaped  at  ths  end  of  the  season. 

The  airfll^Tf^^  of  the  present  day,  though  free  from  his  old  duty, 
which  is  discharged  by  the  qfifS^ri^f^  or  village  astronomer,  ismucli 
respected  for  the  religious  merit  he  confers  by  his  regular  performance 
of  7^<r%Hi%rg'8.  He  believes  that  he  is  discharging  a  purely  religious 
duty  for  the  good  of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells,  never  dream- 
ing that  his  forefathers  were  once  holy  timekeepers.  He  would  even 
resent  such  an  appellation.  Superstitious  men  would  call  it  a 
blasphemy.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  a^Dl^R|S|s  were  the  first 
astronomers  and  their  houses  the  first  observatories  in  the  world. 

At  one  time  the  word  ^R^  was  deemed  a  title  of  high  honour. 
When  we  read  the  history  of  the  Chaldean  Astronomers,  we  are 
struck  by  the  strong  resemblance  of  their  manners,  customs,  learning 
and  highly  respected  position  in  society  with  the  same  of  our 
ancient  iftf^s  or  STf^Tfif^s.  We  cannot  therefore  resist  the  inference 
that  the  word  Chaldean  might  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  «FP^» 
and  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a  tribe  of  Aryans  that  migrated  to 
Babylonia  or  Assyria.  Their  influence  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
the  country  they  migrated  to  was  called  Chaldea  after  them. 
This  question,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  received  that  amount  of  attention 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Antiquarians  which  it  deserves.  A 
.visit  to  places  of  interest  such  as  Basora  or  a  travel  in  a  spirit  of 
research  through  Mesopotamia  would  be  productive  of  more 
interesting  and  authentic  information  on  this  question  than  reading 
a  heap  of  books. 

I  will  now  speak  a  few  words  about  the  Aryan  Calendar  and  its 
accuracy.  A  small  tract  called  %^nT5^W^  gives  all  the  details  about 
k.  But  it  is  so  much  vitiated  by  wrong  readings  that  most  of  the 
verses  are  meaningless.  The  tract  calls  itself  chRicVK  and  tells  that 
it  is  based  on  the  book  written  by  fS^^>  The  positions  of  the  solsti- 
tial points  among  the  stars  in  its  time  show  that  it  was  composed 
at  about  the  year  B.  C.  1300,  and  that  fPT>f  lived  in  latitude  35° 
north.     The   Calendar  was  quinquennial,  and  contained  1,830  mean 
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foUr  days,  62  lunar  and  67  sidertal  montbs.  But  Atc  tropical  jeara, 
aooording  to  modern  olMerv&tiona,  are  equal  to  1,826*2  days,  and 
not  1,830  days.  The  five-year  cycle  was  therefore  the  first  approx- 
imation to  the  system  of  Luni-solar  chronology. 

The  difference  of  3*8  days  is  not  small,  and  unless  there  was  some 
arrangement  for  removing  the  difference,  the  calendar  might  have 
become  in  a  few  cycles  quite  useless.  Although  the  ^fnT^Vf^TW 
does  not  explicitly  speak  on  thid  point,  yet  the  following  verse  in  it 
serres  to  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery. 

This  verse  states  the  time  when  the  first  cycle  or  BTT^ViF  com- 
menced. This  leads  to  the  inference  that  there  was  a  major  cycle  con- 
sisting of  a  certain  number  of  five-year  cycles^  at  the  end  of  which  full 
coincidence  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar  years  was  secured  by  the  omission 
of  the  last  intercalary  month,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  conditions  characteristic 
of  the  a?r^9iT  or  the  first  of  the  five-year  cycles.  The  three  major 
cycles  probably  consisted  of  6,  6,  and  7  minor  cycles  in  succession,  and 
they  together  contained  1,175  lunar  and  1.270  siderial  months  and  95 
tropica]  years.  These  are,  according  to  modern  observations,  equal  to 
34,698-44,  34,698-5,  and  34,69801  days  respectively. 

Chapter  II. — The  Vernal  EguiNOx. 

The  tropical  year  is  the  time  taken  by  the  sun  from  leaving  the 
▼ernal  equinox  to  its  coming  there  again.  There  is  another  year  called 
siderial,  which  is  the  time  taken  by  the  sun  from  his  departure  to  his 
arrival  at  the  same  star.  Had  the  equinoctial  points  been  fixed  like 
the  stars,  there  would  have  been  no  difference  in  the  two  years.  But 
as  the  former  points  recede  50*"- 2  in  a  year,  the  sun  arrives  20  minutes 
earlier  at  th6  equinox  than  he  does  at  the  star.  The  primitive 
Aryans,  having  no  means  of  detecting  this  small  difference  of  20  minutes 
in  a  year,  believed  that  the  equinoxes  were  stationary,  and  had  pre- 
pared their  calendar  upon  this  false  hypothesis.  Great  was  their 
astonishment  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  the  vernal 
equinoctial  point  which  formerly  coincided  with  the  star  9|f)f  or  B 
Tauri  was  seen  to  have  receded  towards  the  star  f|f|of^  or  a  Tauri. 
il^irT^   or    the  god  of  the  creation  was  supposed  to  dwell  at  ^e 
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▼emal  eqaiooz.  From  this  station  he  controlled  the  jear,  and  T^as 
on  this  accoDot  called  ff^f^.  As  they  could  not  account  for  thia 
anomalj  thej  ascribed  it  to  the  illicit  love  of  snrrri%  for  bis  daugh- 
ter ?$||^^.  Thus  after  the  lapse  of  every  thousand  years  the  Temal 
equinox  receded  through  the  space  of  one  asterism  and  becsme  a 
matter  for  great  surprise.  The  ancient  Aryans  haTe  left  reeords  of 
their  sacoessive  surprises,  which  have  become  invaluable  means  of 
&x\ng  the  different  epochs  in  their  history  and  of  demoastrathig  their 
high  antiquity.  No  other  nation  has  perpetuated  the  nemory  of 
the  ancient  astronomical  phenomena  like  the  Aryans,  which  is  a 
proof  of  their  mental  developement  being  the  earliest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Tilak,  as  an  independent  savant  in  the  field  of  researches, 
holds  a  similar  view  in  his  book  OrioHf  which  I  should  like  to  recom- 
mend for  your  perusal.  I  will  content  myself  with  mentioning 
here  some  of  the  dates  ascertained  from  references  to  astronomical 
phenomena. 
B.  C. 

4000  Era  of  ^,  when  the  vernal   equinox  was  in  the    Orion,  or 

more  correctly  near  the  star  9Tauri,  as  implied  in  the  story 

of  f^Rlif^  in  the  Rig-Veda.    The  present  longitude  of  the 

star  in  A.  D.  1900  from  the  equinox  is  Sr  12'. 

3068    The  Era  of  ^irfehra  or  Pleiades,  when  they  rose  due  east  as 

mentioned  in  the  cnmrfCm^. 
1300    Era  of  '^^Jn^JiRlS  when  the  southern  solstitial  point  was 

at  the  beginning  of  ^^91 
500    Era  of  *rHI'  implied  in  the  story  of  fiT'iirPrY  in  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata. 
Chaptbb  111, — Indisputable  evidbncb  in  proof  or 
Abyan  Antiquity. 
(J)  Rising  of  the  Pleiades  due  East. 
The  late  Mr.  Shankar   B&lkrishna  Dixit  has  discoTered  in  the 
VCIMtinifl*^  certain  passages  which  record  means  of  determining  the 
position  of  the  Tcmal  equinox  correct  to  within  a  degree  of  arc. 
The  passages  run  as  follow : — 

(fif^rar:  )^W  f  ^  ^n^  fWt  'T  «^*%  I 

They  mean  that  the  cluster  of  Pleiades  rise  due  east  while  no  other 
asterism  does  so. 
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Tiie  latitude  of  the  principal  slur  in  the  cluster,  or  more  roughly 
•peeking  of  the  whole  cluster,  is  4^  north.  With  this  latitude  the 
cluster  could  rise  due  east  only  when  the  equinox  was  10^  east  of  the 
star.  At  present  (A.  D.  1900)  the  equinox  occupies  a  point  59^  west 
of  it.  The  equinox  has  therefore  retrograded  full  6b°  from  the  time 
when  the  passage  was  first  composed,  for  it  speaks  in  the  present 
ten^e.  The  equiaox  moves  backwards  at  the  slow  rate  of  1  in 
72  years.  The  passage  is  consequently  4,968  years  old.  Its  date, 
according  to  Christian  chronology,  is  B.C.  3068.  Of  course,  the  date 
of  the  liig-Veda,  which  must  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  older,  comes 
to  B.C.  4000. 

(2)  The  occuUatton  of  the  star  i  Cancer  by  the  planet  Jupiter, 

I  have  my  own  humblo  quota  to  add  to  the  above  indisputable 
proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Aryans.  I  take  for  mj  basis 
the  following  passage  from  ^f^ft^  imnr — 

It  means  that  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  firstborn,  or  for  the  first 
time  occulted  the  star  Rtcir.  This  star  can  be  no  other  than  the  star 
h  Cunoer,  and  the  tense  of  the  verb  indicates  that  the  occultation  took 
|ilace  at  a  very  ancient  date. 

Prior  to  this  occultation  Jupiter  had  been  passing  by  the  star  every 
twolve  yesrs,  but  was  unable  to  occult  it.  For  the  latitude  of  the 
star  was  north  and  that  of  Jupiter  was  south,  his  ascending  node  be* 
ing  situated  to  the  east  of  the  star.  The  inclination  of  Jupiter's  orbit 
to  the  ecliptic  is  79'  and  the  star's  latitude  is  Af  north.  Supposing 
these  to  be  invariable,  or  variable  within  very  narrow  limits,  which  is 
really  the  case,  the  node  of  Jupiter  must  be  8°  west  of  the  star  to 
render  the  occultation  possible  for  the  first  time. 

At  present  Jupiter's  node  is  exactly  28°  to  the  west  of  the  star. 
It  has  therefore  receded  25°  from  its  old  place.  The  retrograde 
motion  is  so  slow  that  it  amounts  to  4°  in  a  thousand  years.  The 
occultation  must  have  therefore  taken  place  6250  years  ago,  or  about 
the  year  B.C.  4850. 

A  passage  about  ;|^^q/^  also  occurs  in  the  Rig- Veda  in  a  modified 
form.  It  is  there  irf^eTft:  sm  UniTpfr  ^^  5%fiK:  qT%«%»ni: 
The  meaning  is  not  clear,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  vu.,  that  the 
occultation  occurred  for  the  first  time  at  a  remote  period  anterior  tq 
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V^ftH^ftqr  aa  *be  tenie  of  the  verb  vr^i^Ng^  shows,  and  therefore 
in  the  days  of  Rig-Veda  or,  roughly  speaking,  B.  C.  4000. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  situation  of  the  vernal  equinox  a» 
implied  in  the  story  of  fm«hf^  the  date  of  the  Rig-Veda  goes  as  far 
back  as  B.  C.  4000.  The  date  of  the  fTTifTqimrT  B.C.  30C8  also  lends 
its  support  to  the  date  of  Rig- Veda.  It  is  therefore  B.  C.  4000  or 
thereabouts. 

Chapter  IV. — Origin  of  Astronomy, 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Astronomy  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  As  mankind  progresses  in  civilization  the 
number  of  duties  for  which  they  are  responsible  also  increases.  To 
discharge  all  the  duties  without  confusion  or  mistakes  a  knowledge  of 
time  is  indispensable.  Hence  every  nation  that  rose  from  a  barbarous 
condition  devoted  its  earliest  attention  to  the  acquirement  of  this  know- 
ledge. If  we  study  the  history  of  any  scien^  we  find  that  attempts 
are  made  at  first  to  discover  certain  broad  rnles  and  then  to  account 
for  discrepancies  in  them  by  a  number  of  special  ones.  It  is  the  samo 
with  Astronomy.  All  the  early  civilized  nations  strove  hard  and  pre- 
pared calendars  based  on  broad  and  striking  phenomena  that  recurred 
again  and  again  after  a  certain  time.  Their  calendars  were  therefore 
made  up  of  certain  cycles.  The  Aryans  regulated  the  roll  of  their  duties 
with  the  aid  of  the  fi?e-year  cycle,  and  the  Hebrews  with  the  aid  of 
their  nineteen-year  cycle.  The  Metonic  cycle,  discovered  by  Meton, 
an  Athenian,  B.C.  432,  was  of  great  use  in  predicting  eclipses  without 
the  help  of  calculations. 

When  human  knowledge  reaches  the  stage  of  cycles  there  generally 
comes  on  a  lull  lasting  for  hundreds  of  years,  required  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  minute  and  reliable  errors.  A  blank  period  lasted  from 
B.C.  1500  to  B.  C.  200,  during  which  the  only  people  basy  at  work  were 
the  Assyrian  or  Chaldean  astronomers,  who  were  laying  a  store  of 
Astronomical  knowledge.  The  Aryans  and  their  descendants  the 
Hindus  seem  to  have  done  nothing  beyond  ascertaining  the  synodic 
periods  of  the  planets  by  which  they  could,  thongh  very  roughly,  foretell 
the  times  of  their  heliacal  risings  and  settings.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  B.  C.  322,  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  found  at 
Babylon  records  of  ancient  observations,  made  by  the  Chaldean  astrono- 
mers, for  2000  years.  These  he  sent  to  his  tutor  Aristotle,  in  Greece, 
from  whom  they  appear  to  have  passed  into  the  hand»  of  the  Greek 
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asironomers  of  Alexandria  during  the  rale  of  the  Ptolemjs.  Sereral 
astronomers  might  have  attempted  to  redace  to  calculations  the 
seemingly  irregular  motions  of  the  wandering  stars.  But  nothing  hot 
their  names  have  been  handed  down  to  ns.  The  earliest  work  now 
extant  is  that  of  Hipparchns,  B.C.  140.  He  is  justly  called  the 
father  of  Astronomy.  The  next  great  astronomer  was  Ptolemy, 
who  built  up  a  complete  system  of  Astronomy  in  A.  D.  150.  His 
book  is  called  Syntazis. 

During  the  interval  that  passed  between  Hipparchns  and  Ptolemy 
India  was  invaded  by  a  raoe  of  Sythians  or  Shakas,  who  had  come  from 
Persia  or  Egypt.  The  Coptes,  the  descendants  of  the  early  Egyptians, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Shakas,  adopted  the  Julian  calendar 
in  B.C.  22  (see  the  French  Annnaire  for  1894,  page  57).  The 
Shakas  brought  with  them  not  only  their  new  calendar  but  also 
several  small  tracts  on  astronomy.  Our  Shaka  era  named  after 
Shaliwahan  is  undoubtedly  of  the  Egyptian  origin,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  began  in  our  country  exactly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  the  new  Egyptian  era.  For  22  -f-  78  make 
100.  As  the  five  f^r^[nr8.  mentioned  in  the  4^E|Al^ifc|^f  of 
^ilff^C  follow  the  tShaka  chronology  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  all  derived  from  tracts  brought  by  the  Shaka 
invaders.  This  settles  for  ever  the  question  as  to  the  claims  of  the 
Hindus  for  originality  in  astronomy.  If  further  proofs  be  required 
they  caa  be  found  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  ^^[Rf  s*  Thej  are 
too  many  to  be  mentioned  here,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  longitude  of 
7nffMt  the  capital  of  ^UPT  from  Alexandria,  the  exact  coincidence  of 
the  number  of  stars  with  those  given  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  and  the 
complete  agreement  with  Ptolemy's  solar  system.  Even  the  name 
f^^lTiTf  may  be  the  sanskritized  form  of  one  of  the  Ptolemy 
kings  under  whose  auspices  the  tract  was  originally  prepared,  just  as 
the  Alphonsine  tables  are  named  after  King  Alphonso  of  Spain* 
fij;g|gH  is  perhaps  another  form  of  Syutaxis.  It  is  not  a  little 
surprixing  that  the  Hindu  ^n9[t^3.  contain  nearly  the  same  number 
of  chapters  or  subjects,  viz,  13,  as  those  of  the  Syntaxis  of  Ptolemy. 
AJl  this  evidence  proves  one  truth,  v«z.,  the  Hindus  borrowed 
astronomy  from  the  Greek  astronomers  of  Alexandria. 

From  this  it  should  not  be  understood  that  I  mean  to  disparage 
my  countrymen,  who  have  been  ruling  the  whole  civilised  world  by 
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their  inventton  of  tlTe  decimal  notation.  My  object  is  only  to  rescue 
the  truth. 

It  would  not  be  oat  of  place  to  mention  here  that  I  have  lately 
written  in  Sanskrit  a  book  on  Practical  Astronomy,  It  is  called 
Wrf&'if^Rf^  and  is  intended  to  supply  a  want  felt  throughout  India 
At  the  present  day.  It  is  a  real  improvement  on  the  existing  old  but 
nearly  useless  astronomical  works.  The  erroneous  results  which  they 
give  are  chiefly  due  to  three  main  causes : — 

!•     The  wrong  supposition  as  to  the  forms  of  the  orbits  of  planets. 

2.  The  rough  nature  of  the   early  observatipns  and  the  consequent 

errors  in  the  chief  elements  of  the  orbits. 

3.  The  ignorance  of  the  laws  and  theory  of  Ghravitation   and  of 

the  perturbations  due  to  it. 

The  first  two  causes  sometimes  produce  an  error  of  several  degrees 
in  the  Helio-centrie  places  of  the  planets.  The  third  cause  ofteu 
produces  an  error  of  several  ^f^^s.  in  the  times  of  Rrf^».  The 
firesent  error  in  the  longitude  of  the  moon's  apogee  is  large  enough 
io  produce  an  error  of  an  hour  or  so  in  the  times  of  the  eclipses. 

All  these  errors  have  been  rectified  in  my  book.  It  is  based  on 
the  works  of  Western  Astronomers  Leverrier  Hansen  and  Newcombl 
1  have  added  new  subjects  and  methods  which  cannot  be  described 
here  even  in  a  cursory  way.  Among  others  my  contrivance  for 
getting  rid  of  the  trigonometrical  formula?  in  the  calculations  of 
the  {^centric  places  of  planets  deserves  special  mention.  A  perusal 
of  its  English  preface  will,  I  hope,  satisfy  the  curiosity  regarding 
it.  I  have  also  added  a  chapter  to  the  book  by  which  any  date 
of  the  Shaka  era  can  be  converted  into  its  corresponding  Christian 
one  and  vice  verad.  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  <ih>Syi  for 
instance  can  thus  be  fixed  as  Friday,  the  18th  of  February,  B.  C. 
3102.  Gentlemen  now  I  have  done,  but  before  I  sit  down  I  once 
more  express  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  meet 
here. 


Amt,  Y^ — TtM^  «mi  PUfir  J, 
G^Om.  Bt  P.  A.  ' 

Tht  fny  niiiT  — of  wriuagi,  wteeL  ai  ] 

Fitfif«i»  iBAT  for  oar  porpcwi  W  m^^j  drfi^pl  iBft»  two  ftft* 
the  GstkM.  ADd  the  lot  of  ^  A^vste.  TW  €aKimI  Imts,  the 
mBod  sad  metncml  ^arwpoaricir  ofAeGmllmiiMidtttloaee  Ipinahf 
ditdiictioo  bctweec  them  And  the  ml  cf  the  icii^iiiia.  Bridcntl^ 
ibfljwe  tbe  oldest  of  the  wrltices  vbich  fasw  ooae  don  to  v.  tf 
we  look  to  the  subject  ccatcer  of  the  Gftthis»  tike  nme  &tmeiioo 
•ppears  betwoen  them  sod  the  rsit  of  the  Aisits,  la  ths  AvcalSv  the 
spirits  presidiiig  orer  the  difl(Hent  phencoeflB  io  oatoiosio  foood  in 
obondsDce^  sometimes  plsged  on  a  Irrel  with  the  Ctostor,  Wsindioii 
kgeods  sod  fsbles  belonging  to  o  hiter  time.  Whsnos  in  the  Gothas 
all  these  are  sbsent,  ererTtbuig  herv  is  sober  sod  hastoikaL  We 
have  no  legends  or  ^bles ;  Zoroaster  is  simplj  a  honnsi  bsing  en- 
dowed with  a  snperior  intelligeDce  }  thespiriu  presiding  over  nainre  aiw 
hardlj  to  be  fotmd  ^  and  the  seTsn  Amahaspandi  ars  attnbirtes  of  Qodr 
more  than  personified  spirits.  Thos  both  the  form  and  the  matter 
of  the  Gathas  are  sufficient  eridence  of  the  di&itnco  thsil  esttts 
hetween  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Aresta.  Tfaej  rereal  the  religion  10 
a  porer>  more  abstract,  and  less  developed  ibrm,  and  moat  therefore 
hare  preeeded  the  rest  of  orrr  writings  bj  a  considerablf  long  period. 

The  task  we  have  midertaken  in  this  paper  is  to  attempt  to' 
aicertsifl  the  probable  timie  during,  and  the  place  in,  whieh  ihej 
may  have  been  composed. 

Mon.  Datmesteter  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  Oathas,  snoh  as  we 
possess  them  io-dsy,  are  only  a  re-edition  of  ancient  tests,  lost  dims^ 
the  Alexandrine  period  ^  that  tbey  were  comfposed  during  the  earlj 
part  of  tbe  era  of  Cbrist^  and  that  they  show  traces  in  them  of 
influences  and  opinions  of  a  recent  date,  fie  grants  the  possibility  that 
they  might  have  reproduced  the  songs  as  tbey  were  aictoally  written 
and  sung  during  early  timfes  of  which  Herodotus  makes  mendon# 
but  at  the  same  time  he  urgee  that  we  have  no  data  to  enable  us  to 
say  with  certainty  that  they  are  actually  the  same. 

We  venture,  however,  to  dissent  from  this  view.  The  archaic  forstf 
t(  the  kaguage  leads  us  to  suggest  a  fery  early  dats  foi  tbe  GNvthsa^ 
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the  hjpoiheait  that  the  Gathas  mfty  hm?e  been  written  in  tke  first 
century  A.  D.  in  a  dead  language,  which  is  mrged  by  Daraesteter,  it 
4Mems  dificuk  for  us  to  adopt  when  we  find  that  the  songs,  as  they 
«ie  handed  down  to  «8,  appeal  to  tke  people  at  large,  and  seem  io 
ka¥e  been  sung  before  large  assemblages,  instead  of  being  confined 
Co  a  few  savants.  The  historical  allasions  found  in  the  songs  seem  to 
point  likewise  to  an  early  date ;  if  they  were  composed  so  late  as 
Darmeateter  suggests,  we  might  have  found  in  them  at  least  some 
«Tidenoe  of  tke  history  of  later  times  ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  trace. 
The  organisation  of  the  people,  snok  as  it  is  found  in  the  Gathas, 
points  to  a  time  when  settled  agrioultural  Kfe  was  not  yet  the  order 
«f  the  day,  when  a  regular  political  government  had  not  yet  been  in 
fonstenee,  when  tnbe  fought  against  tribe  for  years  and  years  without 
any  decisive  result,  when  the  fellowers  of  the  religion  of  Mazda  had 
often  to  endure  the  hardships  of  Adlure  and  defeat*  There  is  no 
traoe  here  of  the  history  of  the  Achaemenide  Empire,  of  Darius  and 
Xorzesy  no  trace  of  the  Alexandrine  invasions,  no  trace  eren  of  the 
Sassanides.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assent  to  the  theory  that  the 
Qathas  were  only  a  re-odition  of  ancient  texts  made  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Christian  era. 

Mod.  Darmeateter  finds  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  by  tracing  a 
elese  analogy  between  the  Voktt  Mario  of  the  Gathas  and  the  Logos  of 
Phik)  of  Alexandria,  and  explains  this  identity  of  opinions  by  the  view 
that  the  re^ditors  of  the  Gathas,  or  rather  of  the  Avesta  in  general, 
f>ver  whom  prended  a  man  holding  Neo-Platonic  views,  must  have 
been  intuenced  in  this  doctrine  by  the  Logos  of  Philo.  To  this  we 
i^ptyi  firstly,  by  the  remark  that  the  conception  of  Vohu  Mano  is  not 
so  well  developed  in  the  Gathas  as  it  is  in  the  later  Avestic  writings, 
that  in  the  Gathas  it  is  wavering  between  an  abstract  attribute  of  the 
Deity  and  a  personified  being.  But  even  supposing  that  this  close  ana- 
logy exists  to  its  full  extent,  we  have  historical  evidence  that  this  con- 
ception was  familiar  to  the  Masdeasnians  long  before  the  time  of 
Philo.  The  theory  of  Voku  Mano  and  the  rest  of  the  Amshaspands 
is  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  the  "  Isis  and  Osiris ;"  and  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  Persian  doctrine  is  usually  attributed  to  Theopompus, 
from  which  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  the  Amesha 
Spentas  in  the  Achssmonian  period.  But  Hon.  Darmesteter  remarks 
in  a  note  (note  3,  Vol.  HI.  Zend-Avesta,  p.  LX7)  that  the  author 
describes  the  Zoroastiiaaism  of  his  own  times  (the  second  century 
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A.  D.  )»  and  *'  quok»  Theopompus  for  a  special  doctrine,  thai  of  tba 
periods  of  the  worli's  life."  But  aitbouj^h  this  last  point  may  be 
correct,  the  first  part  of  Darmesteter's  theory  does  not  seem  to  be 
justified  by  investigation.  The  whole  passage  of  Plutarch's  is  a  well- 
arranged  composition,  wntten  in  a  style  that  does  not  vary,  and 
*'  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  system  described  by 
Theopompus,  probably  in  the  eighth  of  his  Philippics."*  We  may 
therefore  regard  it  as  very  probable,  or  almost  certain,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Amshaspands  was  known  to  the  Ma^easnians  in  the 
times  of  the  Achsraienides,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  derived 
from  external  sources.  If  so,  the  Gatbas  could  not  have  been 
composed  so  late  as  Mon.  Darmesteter  snppodes,  thoroughly 
embodying  as  they  do  the  doctrine  of  the  Amshaspands.  Having  now 
determined  thus  far  that  the  Gatbas  could  not  have  been  composed 
Inter  than  the  Achssmenide  period,  we  shall  proceed  to  trace  the  time 
during  which,  and  the  place  where,  they  may  have  been  written* 
whether  by  one  man  or  several,  by  collecting  together  in  detail  all  the 
riimpses  of  history  which  the  Gatbas  reveal  to  us.  Taking  this  for 
our  basis,  we  shall  seek  in  the  early  history  of  the  East,  the  time  and 
plaoe  that  may  roughly  correspond  to  those  indicated  by  the  Gathas» 
The  political  condition  depicted  in  the  Gathas. 

Yasna  XXIX,  2,  3  and  6,  seem  to  imply  that  the  enemies  of  the 
religion  are  for  the  moment  too  strong,  and  cannot  be  repelled. 
Yasna  XXXI,  1  and  14,  make  the  opponents  of  the  religion  the 
destroyers  of  the  fields  of  £he  faithful ;  in  short,  robbers  and  plun- 
derers. XXXI,  16  and  18,  allude  to  the  economic  and  social 
organization  of  the  Avesta  people^  and  subdivide  rt  into  four  grades, 
the  house,  the  village,  the  district,  and  the  province,  or  the  Nmana^ 
VtSy  Zantu  and  Vahyu,  they  also  refer  to  the  enemies  of  the  religion 
who  destroy  everything  that  they  come  across. 
.  XXXII,  1,  gives  us  again  an  allusion  to  the  tribal  organization  of 
the  times,  and  makes  the  enemies  of  the  religion  heads  of  various 
tribes,  who,  allied  together,  bring  their  followers  against  the  followers 
of  the  faith.  Yasna  XXXII,  7,  hints  that  the  followers  of  Mazda 
have  no  conception  of  tho  number  and  forces  of  their  enemies.  XXXII, 
14,  talks  as  if  the  opponents  had  at  one  time  got  the  upper  hand  and 
prevailed  over  the  faithful. 

*  Soo  Haspero— *'  Th®  piuuing  of  the  Enipires/'  p.  579)  note  4. 
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XLIII,  14,  speaks  of  Zoroaster  as  inducing  the  ohiofs  of  variuas 
tribes  to  take  up  his  side  against  the  enemies. 

Yabna  XXXI,  2,  had  alluded  to  a  civil  strugslc  among  the 
connected  tribes  themselves,  and  here  in  Yasna  XLIV,  18,  Zat*- 
(bathtra  asks  of  Mazda  to  which  side  he  will  ;i;ive  ,the  victory  ;  in  the 
Mme  Tasna  16  and  17  show  thst  the  contest  between  the  tribes  is 
constant  and  does  not  leave  the  victory  with  any  one  party  decisively. 
Tasna  XLIV,  20,  implies  that  the  hostile  tribes  liavc  nover  governed 
their  dominions  well,  and  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  more  or  less 
Bomad  tribes. 

Yasna  XLV  seems  to  suggest  thut  a  victory  has  been  won  by  the 
followen  of  Mazda,  and  Zarathushtra  collect?*  together  his  tribesmen 
from  near  and  from  afar  to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom. 

Yasna  XLVI,  1,  seems  to  be  written  at  a  time  when  the  followers 
of  the  faithful  were  defeated  and  almost  driven  from  their  homes. 
ZLVI,  2f  says  that  Zoroaster  is  aware  of  the  canse  of  these 
disasters,  and  that  he  seeks  the  help  of  Mazda.  In  the  same  Yasna 
4  and  5,  he  shakes  oif  his  dejected  mood,  and  makes  an  appeal  to  nil 
to  rise  and  fight  for  the  good  cause.  Section  12  of  the  same  Yasna 
again  repeats  that  there  is  hope  even  for  the  enemies,  not  only  for 
the  hostile  Aryan  tribes,  but  also  for  the  non- Aryan  aborigines  of 
the  land,  <'l!  these  shall  repent  they  shall  be  blest/*  We  have  in 
this  ssrae  section  a  hint  as  to  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  tribes 
called  Fryana.  In  the  rest  of  Yasna  XLVl,  Zarathushtra  calls  upon 
firstly,  Vistaspa  the  king,  secondly,  upon  the  members  of  his  own 
family  y  and  then  upon  all  the  followers  of  the  religion  in  general  to 
take  heart  and  fight  ngainst  the  enemies. 

Yasna  XLVIII  seems  to  have  been  composed  at  a  time  when  a 
straggle  was  once  again  expected.  Section  5  implies  that  a  stable 
and  settled  industrial  life,  resisting  all  raids  and  assaults  from  out- 
Aide,  is  the  best  reward  by  itself  for  those  who  follow  that  life  ;  and 
in  Section  8  Zarathushtra  asks  Ahurah  how  to  encourage  the  chiefs  to 
take  up  the  good  cause.  The  following  sections  again  speak  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  results  of  these  wars  ;  and  the  Yasna  ends  with 
the  hope  that  the  followers  of  the  faithful  shall  prevail. 

Yasna  XLIX,  1 ,  says  that  a  chief,  Bendva  by  name,  had  proved 
himself  very  formidable,  and  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  followers 
of  Mazda  ;  the  man  appears  to  have  had  an  organised  following  of 
his  own,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  tribe  of  Mazdiasuians.     Section  7 
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alludes  to  the  diTision   which  we  have  already  noted  elsewhere,  vif., 
the  diTiaion  into  chiefs,  peers,  and  followers. 

Such  are  briefly  the  historical  data  afforded  to  us  by  the  Gathaa. 
The  people  whom  it  puts  before    us  are  tribes  hitherto   oomadtc  in 
their  organisatioD,  but  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  settled  agricultural  life.     At  least  the  author  of  the 
Qatbat  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  civilisation  if  a  settled  agricultural  life  were  adopted,  not  only  in 
one  place  and   among  one   tribe,    but  in   all  adjacent  districts  and 
amongst  all   neighbouring   tribes.      He   therefore    calls    upon  his 
followers  to   fight  against   their  enemies   until  they   succeed.     Tfce 
Struggles  of  which   the   Gathas  speak  seem  to  be  struggles  between 
ene  tribe  and  another,  all  the   tribes  being  ethuologically  connected. 
Some  allnsious  are  made  to  non-Aryan   nomadic   hordes  also,  briefly 
designated  as  Turanians.    The  organisation  of  the  tribes  seems  to 
be  divided  into  a  house,  a  village,  a  district,  and  a  province.     But 
Ibis  organisation   is  overlapped    sometimes    by   another,   in  which 
heads  of  provinces  are   allied    together  having  a  sovereign  chief, 
whose  peers  or  equals   they   are   said  to  be  ;  and  against  them,  or 
father  under  them,  are  placed  their  retainers  and   followers.     These 
idternecine  strifes — if  so  we  may  venture  to  call   them — are   present 
all  through  the  Gathas ;  sometimes  the  one  party  wins,  sometimes  the 
ether,  and  the  strifes  have  not  yet  ended  when   the  Gathas   close. 
There  is  not  the  least  mention  here  of  any  place  from   which  we  can 
infer  where  these  strifes  were  located;  we  are  left  to  pure  conjecture, 
and   any  hints   we   may   get  as  to  the  locality  can  only  be  derived 
from  the  later  Avestic  writings.     At  the  same  time  the  plain,   sober, 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the  songs  are  composed  leads  us  to  affirm 
that  they  deal  with  real  personages  and  real  incideiits  in  history, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  whatsoever  to  impeach  their  value.  There 
are   indications   in   some   places  as  in  XLVIII,  5  and   10,  that  the 
tribe   or  tribes   which   followed   the    religion  of  Zarathushtra  were 
sometimes  obliged  to  submit   to  the  authority  of  an  anti-Zoroastrian 
king  ;  sometimes  as  in  XL VI,  1»  Zarathushtra  himself  calls  upon 
these  hostile  chiefs   to   offer  their   services   to   him.     From   these 
indications  we   gather  that  the  struggles   were   for  the  most  part 
itttemecine  at  any  rate  in  the  Gathas.    We  here  have  no  mention  of  a 
formidable  anthority  external  to   the  tribes.      It  is  only  in  later 
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Avettic  writings  that  allusions  are  fonnd  to  the  exiitemce  of  ail 
external  power  warring  against  the  followers  of  the  religion. 

Haying  thus  ascertained  what  the  political  condition  of  the  comitrf 
was,  as  it  is  given  to  ns  by  the  Gathas,  we  will  proceed  to  examine 
what  period  and  place  in  history  corresponds  to  these  conditions. 

The  historical  researches  of  a  recent  date  hare  entirely  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs  as  regards  the  theories  of  the  original  home  of  the 
Aryam  race.  The  opinion  that  had  hitherto  been  entertained  on  this 
topic  was  that  the  south-west  of  Asia  or  the  plateau  of  Iran  was 
the  home  of  the  primitive  Aryans.  But  lately  the  view  first  adopted 
by  Latham  that  the  original  home  is  to  he  sought  in  Europe  hat 
been  gaining  gronnd,  and  is  now  accepted  as  almost  demonstrated  by 
Penka,  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  Prof.  G.  H.  Bendall,  and  especially  by 
Dr.  O.  Schrader.  According  to  this  last-mentioned  writer  the  south- 
west Russian  steppes  are  the  region  where  the  Aryan  nomads  first 
tended  their  flocks,  and  whence  they  spread  eastwards  to  Asia,  and  by 
the  Volga,  Don^  and  Dannbe,  throughout  Europe,  These  Asiatie 
nomads  gradually  swept  before  them  all  the  non-Aryan  or  Turanian 
tribes  who  were  too  weak  to  stem  their  progress,  and  occupied  the 
western  edge  of  the  great ''plateau  where  they  soon  became  mainly 
repreiented  by  the  two  compact  groaps,  the  Persians  to  the  south  po 
the  farthest  confines  ofElam,  and  the  Medes  between  the  greater  Zal^ 
the  Tournat,  and  the  Caspian.  This  must  have  been  about  tho  e;id 
of  the  9th  Century  B.C.,  when  we  find  historical  mention  of  them 
made  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  as  we  sha)!  see  later  on.  But  therf 
are  two  possible  ways  by  which  the  Aryans  may  have  descended  into 
the  countries  designated  ;  the* one  is  by  way  of  Mount  Cancasos  int^ 
the  plains  of  the  Kur  and  the  A  raxes,  and  this  is  the  way  by  which 
they  are  said  to  have  migrated  by  Prof.  Maspero  in  his  history  of 
the  East  *  The  other  is  by  the  Aral  sea  and  up  the  .  Oxa&  and 
Jaxartes  into  the  proYince  of  Sogdiana,  Bactrim  etc.  From  these  land^ 
they  further  passed  over  into  Media  and  Persia.  This  is  the  opinioo 
put  forward  by  Dr«  Schrader.  For  our  part,  we  are  inclined  to  hold 
to  the  latter  opinion  for  reasons  for  which  we  would  refer  to 
Dr.  Sohrsder's  pre^^historic  antiquities.  There  is  one  reason,  howerery 
which  influences  us  decisively  to  this  view.  It  is  already  establishefl 
as  a  fact  that  the  Indo-Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  faimly  wns  onpe 
closely  knit  together.    The  migration  of  one  part  of  th^ae  Aryana  tp 

*  "Ibt  pawing  of  the  Smpixe^*'  p.  452. 
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India  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  12th  century  B.  C,  If  so,  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  account  for  the  presence  of  Aryan  tribes 
iu  Media  about  the  9th  century  B.  C.  in  history.  But  if  we  suppose 
that  the  Medes  or  Aryans  first  passed  through  Media  before  they 
came  to  Bactria,  whence  lies  the  safest  route  to  India,  then  the 
migration  to  India  could  not  have  taken  place  earlier  than  the  9th 
century  6.  G.  We  feel  therefore  inclined  to  hold  to  Schrader's  view 
that  the  Aryans  passed  into  Bactria  and  the  east  of  Iran,  from  whence 
a  part  of  their  group  crossed  over  to  India,  and  the  rest  may,  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  have  migrated  towards  Media  and  Persia. 

We  will  now  refer  to  Herodotus'  narrative  of  the  rise  of  the 
Median  power.  '*  There  was  a  man  among  the  Medes  of  the  name 
of  Deiokes,  of  great  reputation  for  his  wisdom,  whose  ambitions 
views  were  thus  disguised.  The  Medes  were  divided  into  different 
districts,  and  Deiokes  was  distinguished  in  his  own  by  his  impartial 
distribution  of  justice."  The  men  of  his  village,  observing  bis 
merits,  chose  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  their  disputes,  and  he  did 
his  best  to  settle  their  differences  on  the  line  of  the  strictest  justice. 
The  people  of  neighbouring  villages  unanimously  resorted  to  his 
iribuuaL  The  number  of  complaints  continually  increasing,  Deiokes 
announced  that  he  did  not  intend  any  longer  to  hear  causes.  Here- 
upon robbery  and  lawlessness  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
**  wherefore  the  Medes  assembled  from  all  quarters,  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion on  the  state  of  affairs,  determining  to  have  a  king.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Deiokes,  and  he  was  proposed  and  elected  king,  whereupon 
Deiokes  had  a  great  palace  built,  and  calling  upon  his  subjects  to 
leave  their  villages,  built  the  city  now  called  Echatana." 

Two  or  three  facts,  as  Prof.  Maspero  remarks,  stand  out  from 
this  legendary  background.  It  is  probable  that  Deiokes  was  an* 
actual  person  ;  that  the  empire  of  the  Medes  first  took  shape  under 
his  auspices,  that  he  founded  an  important  kingdom  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Elvend.  Herodotus  credits  Deiokes  with  a  reign  of  53  years 
from  700  to  647  B.  C.  The  records  of  Nineveh  contain  a  mention 
of  a  certain  Dsyaukku,  who  was  governor  of  the  Mannai  (Medes), 
and  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  days  of  Sargon  ;  moreover,  about 
713  B.  C.  reference  is  made  to  an  expedition  across  the  territory  of 
Bit-Dayaukku,  which  is  described  as  lying  between  Elippi  and 
Karalla.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Dayaukku,  who  gave  hia 
name  to  this  district,  was  identical  with  the  Deiokes  of  later  writers. 
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•*  lie  was  the  official  ancestor  of  a  royal  house,  a  fact  proved  by  the 
way  in  which  his  conqueror  uses  the  name  to  distinguish  the  country 
over  which  he  had  ruled ;  moreover,  the  epoch  assigned  to  him  by 
contemporary  chroniclers  coincides  closely  enough  with  that  indicated 
by  tradition  in  the  case  of  Deiokes." 

Jumping  over  half  a  century,  we  come  to  the  time  of  Assurbanipal,  /  -i^ 
when  the  Assyrian  empire  had  not  yet  fallen.  According  to  Herodotus,  -'L^ 
a  certain  Phraortcs,  son  and  successor  of  Deiokes,  came  to  the  throne  i\iij  ' 
of  Media  about  655  B.  C,  We  are  told  that  this  Phraortes  first  v!^_ 
conquered  all  the  neighbouring  princes  who  had  remained  inde- 
pendent, and  then  subjugated  the  kings  of  Aushan,  the  descendants 
of  a  Chaispis,  alleged  son  of  Akhamanish,  who  ruled  over  half  of 
wbat  was  known  as  Elam.  Then  the  Modes  rose  against  the  Assy- 
rians. Now  the  ancient  form  of  the  name  Phraortes,  as  handed 
down  to  us  by  a  passage  in  the  great  inscription  of  Behistun  (Col.  II, 
1. 14)  is  Frawartish,  or  Frawarti ;  and  according  to  Justi,  this  means, 
the  man  who  proclaims  faith  hi  Ahura-Mazda,  The  existence  of 
this  Phraortes  was  at  first  called  in  question  by  the  Rawlinsons ;  but 
later  authorities  seem  now  to  be  inclining  to  hold  that  this  Phrtiortes 
really  existed,  whoever  he  may  have  been.  If  this  be  correct,  we 
have  strong  reasons  to  affirm  that  at  any  rate  the  main  outlines  of 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  were  already  fixed  at  this  time,  that  is 
to  say,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.  C.  The  names  of  the 
tribes  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  being  subdued,  and  formed  into 
a  Kingdom  by  Deiokes  have,  according  to  M.  Lenormant,  strong 
affinity  to  Zend  or  Iranian  names,  a  fact  which,  if  true,  would  con- 
firm us  in  our  supposition.  The  political  condition,  however,  of  the 
country  which  the  Gathas  lay  before  us,  and  the  surroundings  uf 
which  they  give  us  a  glimpse,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  that  of 
a  country  in  which  the  people  had  not  yet  settled  down  to  an  agri- 
cultural life,  in  which  the  highest  authority  was  the  head  of  the  pro- 
vince ( Daihyu  ),  and  where  a  constant  conflict  seems  to  have  been' 
waged  between  the  governors  of  one  province  and  another.  The 
Gathas  must  therefore  have  been  composed  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Phraortcs,  before  even  the  rise  of  the  Median  power,  that  is  to  say,' 
before  the  rise  of  a  sovereign  authority  keeping  under  strict  obedience 
the  subject  provinces.  We  must  therefore  assign  to  the  Gathas  a 
date  earlier  than  700  B.  C.  This  conclusion,  at  which  we  have  thns 
arrived,  seems  to  receive  confirmation  if  we  accept  Justi's  identifica- 
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of  the  word  Deiokes  with  the  Zend  Dahyupaiti,  the  master  of  a 
province  ;  Deiokes  being  an  abbreviation  from  Dahyupaiti  with  the 
Bufiix  Ka. 

And  this  same  train  of  reasoning,  moreover  leads  us  to  conjecture 
that  the  Zorastrian  religion  first  took  its  rise  among  one  of  the 
Median  tribes,  of  which  there  were  many  such  in  the  time  preceding 
the  rise  of  the  Medic  Empire.  The  identification  of  the  Vistaspes  of 
the  A  vesta  with  the  Hjstapes,  father  of  Darius,  whom  history  men- 
tions, is  therefore  out  of  the  question,  since  Histapcs,  father  of 
Darius,  lived  long  after  Phraortes  of  Media. 

Philology  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  Media  was  the 
birth-place  of  Zoroastrianism.  Zend,  the  language  in  which  the  sacred 
writings  were  composed,  was  a  dialect  akin  to,  yet  different  from,  that 
of  the  Achemenide  inscriptions.  Hence  the  Avesta  must  have  been 
composed  not  in  Persia,  but  in  lands  in  the  vicinity,  probably  in 
Media. 

The  hypothesis  that  Zend  was  the  language  originally  spoken  in 
Bactria  rests,  as  Mon,  Darmesteter  says,  on  three  propositions:  (1) 
Zend  is  not  the  language  of  Persia ;  (2)  It  is  in  Bactria  that, 
according  to  tradition,  Zoroaster  made  his  first  important  conquests, 
vis,  over  king  Oustasp  or  Vistasp  ;  (3)  the  geography  of  the  Avesta 
knows  only  the  east  of  Iran ;  the  last  argument  is  nowhere  so  im- 
pressively advanced  as  by  Geiger  in  his  civilisation  of  the  East 
Iranians. 

The  Jirsi  argument  is  negative,  and  helps  us  in  excluding  Persia 
from  the  question. 

The  second  proposition,  even  granting  its  validity,  does  not  give  us 
the  inference  that  Bactria  was  the  place  where  Zoroastrianism  first 
took  its  rise.  Supposing  Zoroastrianism  to  have  originated  among  one 
of  the  Medic  tribes,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
Zoroaster  should  have  attempted  to  convert  neighbouring  tribes  to 
the  religion  of  Mazda.  Of  this  we  have  indications  in  the  Gathas, 
where  a  border  tribe  Fryana  is  mentioned  as  being  converted.  A 
Bactrian  tribe  may  very  well  have  been  the  first  to  be  converted,  and 
hence  a  great  importance  might  naturally  be  attached  to  that  country 
in  Zoroastrian  legends. 

t^  The  Aird  fuct   adviisced,  viz,,   that  the  geography  of  the  Avesta 
nowfl  only  the  East  of  Iran,  is  not  exact.  Mr.  Geiger  argues  that 
iking  all    geograpbittil    names    mentioned   in    the    Avesta    into 
idcrationj  It  appiar?  tihat  the  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  the 
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north-east  of  Iran.  But  this,  supposing  it  to  be  correct,  does  not 
give  us  as  an  inference  that  the  north-east  of  Iran  or  Bactria  was  the 
birth-place  of  Zoroastrianism.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
fragmentary  condition  of  the  Avestic  writings,  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  geographical  names  of  places  in  West  Iran  may  have  been  lost 
in  the  rest  of  the  writings  that  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Moreover, 
as  has  often  been  shown,  the  Avesta  is  positively  familiar  with  some 
places  which  are  located  in  the  West  of  Iran,  e.  g.y  Ragha,  Aryanem 
Vaejo,  Ranha,  Varena,  etc.  The  argument  therefore  loses  much  of 
its  force.  Further  the  Gathas,  undoubtedly  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
Avestic  writings,  with  which  alone  wo  have  to  do  here,  are  entirely 
silent  as  to  places  in  West  Iran  or  East  Iran.  It  is  only  the  later 
Avestic  writings  that  mention  these  places.  Supposing  these  later 
writings  to  have  been  composed  during  or  after  the  time  of  the 
Persian  empire,  or  sometime  earlier,  when  the  religion  had  spread 
through  Bactria  and  other  adjacent  places,  we  might  well  account 
for  this  seeming  anomaly — that  places  in  East  Iran  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  Avestic  writings  more  frequently  than  those  in 
West  Iran.  As  Mills  and  others  have  shown  the  Mazdeeism 
professed  by  Darius  and  the  Persians  was  not  the  pure  Mazdeeism  of 
the  Medes,  but  a  schismatic  form  of  it.  The  true  followers  of  Mazda 
might  therefore  well  have  confined  themselves  to  East  Iran  in  the 
first  fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  when  they  were  professing  to  trace 
the  regions  where  the  Mazdiasnian  religion  prevailed  in  its  purest 
and  best  form.  (That  is  the  passage  most  often  relied  on  in  the 
course  of  the  argument.) 

But  it  is  not  even  true  that  tradition  assigns  Bactria  as  the  birth- 
place of  Zoroastrianism.  According  to  another  tradition  preserved  by 
the  Phelvi  commentary  of  the  Vendidad,  it  was  at  Ragha,  in  West 
Iran  that  Zoroaster  was  bom,  and  a  celebrated  passage  of  the  Yasna 
proves  the  existence  at  Ragha  of  a  sacerdotal  estate  where  the 
grand-priest,  the  Zarathushtra,  was  the  governor  of  the  province  and 
possessed  temporal  along  with  spiritual  power.  Everywhere  else,  says 
the  Yasna,  there  are  five  grades  of  chiefs  ;  the  chief  of  the  house,  the 
chief  of  the  village,  the  chief  of  the  district,  the  chief  of  the  province, 
and  the  Zarathushtra  is  the  fifth."  Thus  it  is  everywhere  except  in 
Ragha,  the  town  of  Zoroaster,  where  there  are  four  chiefs  :  "  The 
chief  of  the  house  the  chief  of  the  village,  the  chief  of  the  district, 
and  the  Zarathushtra  is  the  fourth."  In  other  words,  the  grand-priest 
at  Ragah  held  the  position  of  Dahyuma,  chief  of  the  province.     The 
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Yasna  (XIX)  might  well  have  been  composed  in  the  times  of  the 
Medic  ascendancy,  a  suggestion  confirmed  by  Justi*s  identification  of 
Deiokes  with  Bahyupaiti.  This  is,  moreover,  confirmed  by  two 
independent  sources ;  on  the  one  hand  A.  Marcellinus  attests  tons  the 
existence  of  a  sacerdotal  Magian  state  in  Media  (XXIII,  6) ;  on  the 
other,  the  historians  of  the  Arab  conquest  talk  of  a  fortress  near  Rai, 
Ustunavend,  seat  of  the  power  of  tho  Magi  chief,  in  the  time  of 
Magism.     (vide  Darmesteter  —  Etudes  Iran.) 

We  therefore  think  it  probable  that  the  Zoroastrian  rehgion  first 
arose  among  one  of  the  Medic  tribes,  and  that  its  date  cannot  have  been 
later  than  the  7th  century  B.C.  We  now  proceed  to  ascertain 
"whether  a  more  exact  time  and  place  cannot  be  found  for  the  Oathas. 

"The  Assyrian  chronicle,"  says  Prof.  Maspero,  "have  handed 
down  to  us  a  considerable  number  of  noble  houses,"  scattered  over 
Media  and  the  adjacent  districts,  each  of  them  autonomous  and  a 
rival  of  its  neighbour,  and  only  brought  into  agreement  with  one 
another  at  rare  intervals  by  their  common  hatred  of  the  invader. 
Some  of  them  were  representatives  of  ancient  races  ;  others  belonged 
to  tribes  of  a  fresh  stock,  that  of  the  Aryans,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryan  family.  We  first  catch  glimpses 
of  them  in  the  reign  of  Shalmencser  III  (800-825  B.C.),  who  calls 
them  the  Amadai,  or  **Madai  ;"  it  is  the  first  mention  that  we  meet 
with  in  history  about  the  Medes.  ^ 

After  this  first  contact  with  Assyria,  intercourse  and  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  nations  became  more  and  more  frequent  every  year, 
llammau-nirari  waged  ceaseless  war  against  them ;  Tiglath  Pileser 
III  twice  drove  them  before  him  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east, as  far  as  the  foot  of  Demavend  ;  while  Sargon,  Sennacherib, 
and  Esarhaddou,  during  their  respective  reigns,  kept  anxious  watch 
upon  them,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  some  sort  of  authority  over 
the  tribes  which  lay  nearest  to  them.  We  may  lay  it  down  there- 
fore as  historically  certain  that  Aryan  tribes  are  found  in  Media  by 
the  beginning  of  the  Otli  century  B.  C.  How  long  before  this  time 
they  may  have  arrived  there  we  cannot  ascertain.  But  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  found  at  that  timo  does  not  show  that  they  had 
settled  there  very  long  back.  Now  the  coudition  of  the  Medic  tribes 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  B.C.,  :is  we  have  historically 
ascertained   from   hints   in  the  Assyrian  cliroaicles,  corresponds  very 

'  r.iss'n.cr  of  th<'  ^Mnpiro,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  SO  ai »!  418-9. 
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closelv  to  the  state  of  afiPairs  which  the  Gathas  disclose  to  us  as 
existing  in  the  times  in  which  they  were  composed.  May  we  not 
therefore  suppose  that  this  was  the  place  and  this  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Gathas  —  viz..  Media  as  the  place,  and  the  ninth 
century  as  the  time?  The  tradition  which  assigns  Bactria  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zoroastrianism  is  not  supported  by  the  Gathas. 
Vistaspa  is  mentioned  here  only  as  a  king,  and  nowhere  is  he  called 
the  king  of  Bactria.  It  is  only  tradition  of  a  later  date  that  makes 
Vistasp,  king  of  Bactria.  The  first  fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  which 
has  been  very  often  brought  forward,  eren  by  savants,  men  like 
Mills,  in  support  of  a  Bactrian  origin,  has  ever  since  M.  Br^al's 
searching  criticism  in  his  "  fragments  Zends "  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  historically  of  no  value  whatsoever.  It  is  a  list  of 
geographical  names  consisting  of  many  mythical  as  well  as  real 
historical  places ;  and  the  historical  value  of  the  list  is  now  discredited 
by  the  hypothesis  of  Schrader  of  a  European  primitive  home  for  the 
Aryans.  We  cannot  therefore  look  upon  Bactria  as  the  original 
home  of  Zoroastrianism. 

There  are  some  allusions  in  the  later  Avesta  which  seem  to  confirm 
our  supposition  that  Media  was  the  birth-place  of  Zoroastrianism,  and 
that  the  Gathas  were  composed  about  the  9th  century  B.  C.  In  Yesht 
v..  Section  29,  Azi  Dahaka,  the  traditional  foe  of  the  followers  of 
Mazda,  the  foreign  invader,  is  mentioned  as  reigning  in  Bawru  or 
Babylon.  (Cf .  llarlez  and  Darmesteter's  remarks  on  their  commen- 
taries.) In  this  we  may  perhaps  detect  an  historical  allusion  to  the 
Assyrians  and  their  constant  attacks  on  the  Medic  tribes,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  already,  supposing  as  we  have  done  that  the  Yashts 
were  composed  much  later  than  the  Gathas.  Later  on  when  Assyria 
was  forgotten,  Azi  became  an  Arab,  and  we  find  the  change  com- 
pleted in  Firdausi,  where  he  is  always  treated  as  an  Arab.  We 
might  also  detect  an  allusion  to  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  first  far- 
gard of  the  Vendidad.  Varena  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  Azia 
Dahaka  fought  against  Thraetona.  Varena  is  identified  with  Palish 
Kavhgar,  and  localized  by  the  Phelvi  commentators  to  the  south  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  further  identified  with  the  Patusbarra  of  the 
Assyrian  inscription  by  Tiele  (Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history).  If 
Azis  Dahaka  be  at  one  time  localised,  as  we  have  noticed,  in  Baby- 
lonia, might  this  not  be  an  indication  of  the  time  when  Assyria  was 
in  possession  of  the  land,  or  at  any  rate  fought  against  the  tribes  in- 
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habiting  them  ?  It  would  be  thus  a  reminiscence  of  the  times  when 
Assyria  came  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Medic  tribes.  (Darmes- 
tetei's  Etudes  Iraniennest  Vol.  II.,  p.  212.) 

Another  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis  might  be  found  in  the 
coincidence  between  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Avesta  or  rather 
in  the  Gathas,  and  the  historically  established  fauna  of  the  Medic 
lands.  All  the  animals  lield  sacred  in  the  Avesta,  of  which  we  find 
mention  made  in  the  religious  writings,  are  found  in  Media  at  the  time 
when  the  Medes  first  came  to  our  notice.  In  the  annals  of  Tigleth 
Pileser  III,  we  find  mention  made  of  horses  as  being  given  as  tribute 
by  the  Medic  chiefs  to  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  according  to  Polybus 
X,  27)  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucides  Media  supplied  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia  with  these  animals. 

A.  Marcellinus  (XXIII,  6,  Section  30)  mentions  the  Nysian 
breed  of  horses  as  being  well  known  during  the  Byzantine  period. 
And  we  find  in  the  Avesta  indications  that  the  horse  is  highly 
esteemed.  Now  the  value  of  the  horse  generally  consists  in  serving 
in  warfare;  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  chiefs  of  tribes.  And  this  conclusion  we  find  verified  by  the  fact 
that  the  word  Aspa,  horse,  is  of  frequent  use  in  the  formation  of  names 
of  princely  families  handed  down  to  us,  e.  g,,  Auroat-Aspa,  Ker- 
Saspa,  Erzraspa,  etc. 

The  bronze  bas-reliefs  on  the  gates  of  Balawat  portraying  the  two- 
humped  camel  show  that  the  camel  was  a  familiar  animal  in 
Media  during  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  we  find  allusions 
in  the  Gathas  tojthis  animal,  e.  g.,  Yasna  XLIV'',  18,  **  When  shall  I 
get  justly  and  rightly  my  reward  ten  mares  with  their  stallions 
and  a  camel?  **  Yasht  IX  sec.  30,  praises  a  Turanian  for  possessing 
700  camels.  A  camel  is  likewise  more  highly  prized  than  a  horse 
or  a  cow  ( Vendidad  VIL,  42  ).  The  Avesta  also  praises  dogs  and  gives 
them  a  very  great  value,  as  is  shown  by  the  penalties  prescribed  in 
the  Vendidad  for  the  man  who  beats  or  kills  a  dog.  This  indirectly 
gives  us  the  conclusion  that  the  Avesta  people  mnst  have  been  mainly 
pastoral  in  their  ( industrial  )  organisation.  We  find  this  confirmed 
by  Herodotus,  who  says,  respecting  the  Magi,  that  they  kill  every  thing 
except  man  and  the  dog.  (  Herod.  I.,  140,)  Among  the  fauna  of 
Media,  of  which  we  find  mention  in  history,  e.  g*,  in  the  annals  of 
Esarhaddon  II,  we  find  the  dog,  sheep,  goat,  likewise  enumerated. 
(Maspero— passing  of  the  Empire,  p.   454.)     We  therefore  think 
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that  the  animals  of  which  the  Avesta  makes  a  special  mention  as 
being  particalarlj  usefal,  being  all  found  in  Media,  if  other  evidence 
leads  us  to  locate  the  rise  of  the  religion  in  Media,  the  circumstance 
acts  as  a  corroborative  argument  supporting  the  main  conclusion. 

Further,  we  very  often  find  in  the  Gatha3  and  in  the  later  Avestic  wri- 
tings, allusions  to  struggles  with  non- Aryan  races ;  may  not  these — or 
at  least  some  of  these — non- Aryan  races  be  those  usually  designated 
under  tho  name  of  Scythians,  whom  history  often  mentions  as  making 
incursions  upon  the  borders  of  Media,  e.  g.,  they  are  mentioned  as 
settling  on  the  eastern  basin  of  the  A  raxes,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Urartu  and  the  Mannai  ( that  is  to  say,  the  Medes  )  about  678  B. 
C.  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  again  previously  to  that 
about  716    B.  C.  in  the  reign  of  Sargon  II. 

We  now  come  to  an  argument  of  a  different  nature,  which  likewise 
seems  to  support  our  view.  The  names  of  the  six  tribes  whom 
Herodotus  declares  to  have  been  in  existence  in  Media  about  the 
time  of  Deiokes  have  been  traced  to  Iranian  derivations,  and  M. 
Lenormant  derives  some  conclusions  from  this  identification.  One 
of  the  names  means  **  natives,'*  another  '*  nomads,*'  a  third  *'  dwellers 
in  tents,"  a  fourth  *•  owners  of  the  soil,"  and  only  one  is  expressly 
designated  as  **  Aryan  people."  If  so,  we  infer  that  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  must  probably  have  been  non-Aryans  ;  and  this  inference  can 
agree  very  well  with  the  supposition  that  the  tribes  designated  as 
Medes  were  Aryans  who  had  gradually  advanced  from  the  east  towards 
the  west,  or  from  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  towards  the  central  plateau 
of  Iran.  Here  in  Media  they  became  the  ruling  class,  keeping  the 
original  inhabitants  in  subjection.  In  the  course  of  time,  these 
aborigines  themselves  came  to  be  designated  as  Medes.  (  Vide  Oppert's 
Peupleet  la  Langnedes  M6des  Ch.  III. 

The  course  of  these  migrations,  which  we  have  sketched  out,  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  Schrader's  hypothesis  that  the  Aryans 
originally  must  have  started  from  the  steppes  of  the  Southern 
regions  of  Russia  in  Asia,  since  on  this  hypothesis  the  Aryans  must 
have  passed  through  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  before  they  came  to 
Media. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  hold  to  the  opinion  that  Zoroastrianism 
as  a  reforming  doctrine  handed  down  to  us  in  tho  Gkithas,  must  have 
taken  its  rise  about  the  9th  century  B.C.  among  one  of  the  Medic 
tribes,  and  that  Vistasp,  whose  name  has  been  so  often  conjoined  with 
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that  oF  Zoroaster,  must  have  been  either  the  head  of  this  tribe,  or 
following  later  tradition,  must  have  been  the  king^  of  one  of  those 
tribes  which  were  at  first  hostile  to  the  religion,  and  whom  Zoroaster 
succeeded  in  winning  over  to  his  own  side. 

This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  are  able  provisionally  to  arrive 
by  the  aid  of  data  afforded  to  us  by  history.  Have  we  any  reason  to 
assume  that  the  Medes  were  already  Zoroastriaus  when  they  came 
down  from  Bactria  and  the  East  ?  Do  we  possess  any  data  historically 
ascertained,  which  might  enable  us  to  trace  the  existence  of  Mazdaism 
in  Bactria  ?  We  have  no  such  data  up  to  the  present.  Much  stress 
was  formerly  laid  on  the  traditionary  history  of  Ninos,  the  alleged 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  who  was  said  to  have  reduced  all 
Central  Asia,  including  Bactria,  to  subjection.  Men  like  Ilarlez  have 
made  statements,  historically  supposed  to  be  valid,  founded  on  this 
legend,  first  put  forward  in  Diodorous  Siculus.  History  now  regards 
the  story  of  Ninos  as  purely  mythical  and  legendary ;  and  thus 
it  comes  about  that  history  has  hitherto  afforded  us  not  a  single 
item  of  information  regarding  the  early  times  of  Bactria.  Under 
these  circumstances  to  conjecture  that  the  Zoroastrian  religion  first 
took  its  rise  in  that  land  is  to  assort  or  put  forward  a  hypothesis  in- 
capable of  verification  for  the  time  being. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  our  theory  regarding  the  time  and 
place  of  the  composition  of  the  Gathas  were  correct,  we  may  perhaps 
account  for  the  the  tradition  of  its  Bactrian  origin,  which  took  its  riso 
in  later  times,  by  saying  that  it  was  founded  upon  the  historical  re- 
miniscence of  an  original  migration  of  their  ancestors  from  Bactria> 
into  Media.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  later  followers  of  the  religion* 
in  their  zeal  for  proving  the  antiquity  of  that  religion,  gave  to 
Vistasp,  who  may  have  been  a  chieftain  of  one  of  the  Modic  tribes^ 
that  had  emigrated  from  Bactria,  the  title  of  king  of  X>actria. 

If  so,  we  believe  we  have  sufficient  grounds,  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  historical  knowledge,  to  assert  that  the  Gathas  may  have  been 
composed  about  the  9th  Century  B.  C,  and  that  their  birth-place 
was  one  of  the  tribes  of  Media. 
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Art.  VI.— 4n  Untranslated  Chapter  of  the  Bundehesh. 

By  JivANjT  Jamshkdji  Modi,  B.A. 

(Read  Ist  August  19017) 

With  reference  to  a  man^s  actions  in  this  world  and  his  rewards 
and  punishments  in  the  other,  there  is  in  Parsee  hookfi,  what  the  Re7. 
Dr.  Cheync  calls  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  of  1889,  ••  a  very  noble 
allegory.^'  He  says  : — "  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  those 
who  have  thus  perused  the  Gathas,  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  almost 
wholly  given  up  to  a  gross  material  eschatology,  this  ancient  Irilniao 
prophet  declared  the  true  rewards  and  punishments  to  be  spiritual. 
His  teaching  is  based  on  a  distinction,  which  to  the  Jews  came  much 
kter,  between  the  material  or  bodily  life  and  the  mental  or  spiritual 
the  latter  of  which  connects  us  with  '  those  yeritably  real  (eternal) 
worlds  where  dwells  Ahura.'  This  distinction  did  not  pass  away 
with  Zarathustra ;  it  pervades  the  Avesta  .  •  .  In  short,  heaven 
and  hell  are  not  primarily  the  localities  appointed  for  souls  after 
death ;  the  one  is  '  life,'  'the  best  mental  state,'  the  other  is  Mife^s 
absence,'  *  the  worst  life' — ^a  high  doctrine  which  is  embodied  in  a 
very  noble  allegory  in  the  Vendidad  .  .  •  .  Conscience,  in  fact, 
according  to  the  fine  allegory,  appears  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
man  and  conducts  it  to  its  place."  ^ 

What  is  this  noble  allegory  ?  According  to  the  Parsee  books,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  third  night  after  death,  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person 
sees  before  him,  a  picture  of  his  own  deeds  and  actions  in  this  world. 
If  he  is  a  religious  man,  he  sees  a  picture  of  his  deeds  in  the  form 
of  a  handsome,  well-formed,  strong  damsel.  If  he  is  a  sinful  man, 
he  sees  before  him,  a  picture  of  his  deeds  in  the  form  of  an  ugly,  ill- 
formed,  weak  woman.  The  former,  t.^.,  the  handsome  damsel,  speaks 
words  of  praise,  and  welcomes  the  soul  and  presents  itself  as  his  own 
picture.  The  latter,  i.e.,  the  ugly  woman,  taunts  the  soul  for  not  hav- 
ing done  his  duty  while  in  the  world* 

For  a  poetic  description  of  this  beautiful  allegory  I  would  refer 
my  readers  to  a  short  paper,  entitled  ''  Ontre-Tombe — A  Zoroastrian 
Idyll,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Casartelli  of  St.  Bede's  College,  Manchester,  in 
the  K.  R.  Cama  Memorial  Volume.* 

»  The  Origin  and  Religions  Contents  of  the  Psalter,  by  Eev.  Dr.  Cheyne, 
1891.  pp.  393,  899. 

*  The  K.  B.  Cama  Memorial  Yolnme,  Essays  inlrflnian  literature  written 
by  Tarious  scholars  and  edited  bj  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  B.A.,  1900, 
pp.  74-78. 
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Some  think  that  this  allegory  had  •*  suggested  to  Mohammed  the 
idea  of  the  celestial  houris."  *'  But  at  any  rate,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne, 
".  this  Zoroastrian  allegory  suggested  the  Talmudic  story  of  the 
three  hands  of  ministering  angels,  who  meet  the  soul  of  the  pious 
man»  and  the  three  bands  of  wounding  angels,  who  meet  the  bad  man 
when  he  dies."  •  Several  Parsee  writings  refer  to  this  allegory. 
They  are  the  Vendidad  (XIX.  27-32),  the  Vishtasp  Yasht  (VIII. 
53-64),  Haddkht  Nask  (chaps.  II.  and  III.),  Viraf-nameh  (chaps. 
IV.  and  XVII.),  Minokherad  (chaps.  II.,  123-157),  and  the  DadistAn- 
i-Dini  (chaps.  XX.  and  XXI.).  I  beg  to  draw  attention  to-day, 
to  another  writing,  wherein  the  subject  of  the  allegory  is  described, 
and  that  in  a  rather  different  and  amplified  way.  The  book  I  propose 
referring  to  is  tho  Bundehesh. 

Of  all  the  Pahlavi  books,  there  is  no  book  so  often  referred  to,  and 
80  often  translated,  as  the  Bundehesh.  It  was  first  translated  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron  in  French  in  1771.  Dr.  Windischmann  translated 
it  into  German  in  180.S.  In  1868  Dr.  Ferdinand  Justi  translated 
it  for  a  second  time  into  German.  Dr.  West,  the  best  Pahlari  scholar 
now  known,  translated  it  in  1880  into  English  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Max  Mixller's  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  In  1818  it  was  translated 
into  Gujarati  by  Dastur  Edalji  Darabjee  Jumasp-asana ;  but  as  Dr. 
West  says,  that  translation  was  more  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation, 
I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  to  present  to  the  library  of  our 
Society,  a  copy  of  my  Gujarati  transliteration  and  translation  with 
notes,  just  published.  It  will  be  the  first  complete  translation  of  the 
Bundehesh  in  Gujarati. 

The  texts,  which  all  these  translators  have  followed,  and  which 
Dr.  West  has  described  at  some  length,  do  not  contain  the  chapter 
which  refers  to  the  above  allegory  about  the  future  of  the  soul.  So, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  of  oar  Society,  I  beg  to  place,  for 
the  first  time,  before  Iranian  scholars,  the  text  and  translation  of  this 
chapter.  Dr.  West,  though  he  has  not  translated  the  chapter,  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  students  to  a  copy  of  '*  the  more  extensive  tes^t "  ^ 
of  the  Bundehesh  which  contains  this  and  several  other  chapters.  He 
has  named  this  text  TD,  as  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Tehmnras  Dinshaw 
Anklesaria  of  Bombay.  At  the  time  when  Dr.  West  wrote,  that 
was  the  only  ** more  extensive  text"  known.     But  in  1899,  Dastur 

^  The  origin  of  the  Pialter,  p.   437.  *  S.  B,  E.,  Vol.  V.,  Introduction. 
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Kaikobttd  Adarbud  of  Poona,  in  the  preface  to  his  **  Text  of  the 
P«hlavi  Zand-i-Vohaman  Yasht "  drew  attention  to  another  "extensive 
text*'  of  the  Bundehesh  in  the  library  of  his  uncle  Sham8-'uUUlam& 
Dastar  Dr.  Hoshang  Jamasp  of  Poona.  This  text,  which  1  have 
named  DH,  from  the  name  of  its  owner  Dastur  Hoshang,  is  not  aa 
complete  as  TD,  some  of  its  folio  in  the  middle  of  the  book  being 
missing,  but  is  older  than  TD.  The  Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Pun* 
chayet,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Pahlavi  Text 
Committee,  at  one  time  thought  of  printing  this  older  text  DH,  by 
the  photo-ainco  process,  at  Poona,  but  gave  up  the  idea,  as  some 
of  its  folios  are  wanting.  They  have  now  begun  printing  the  later  but 
more  complete  text  TD.  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  my  introduction 
to  the  K.  R.  Cama  Memorial  Volume,  for  a  genealogy  of  the  writers 
of  these  two  old  manuscripts. 

For  the  text  of  my  translation  of  the  hitherto  untranslated  chapter 
referred  to  above,  I  follow  the  text  of  DH.  I  have  given  collatiens 
here  and  there  from  a  copy  of  the  TD  kindly  lent  to  me  by  its 
owner.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  best  thanks  to 
Dastur  Hoshangji  and  to  Mr.  Tehmnras  for  kindly  allowing  me  the 
use  of  their  valuable  manuscripts. 

On  the  subject  of  •*  the  much  more  extensive  text "  of  TD — 
and  what  applies  to  TD  applies  to  DH  also  —  Dr.  West  says, 
"Whether  TD  may  be  considered  as  a  copy  of  the  text,  as  it  stood 
originally,  or  merely  of  an  after  recension  of  the  work,  can  hardly 
be  determined  with  certainty,  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  manu- 
script have  been  carefully  examined."*  .... 

From  the  contents  of  this  new  chapter,  which  I  have  trans- 
lated, I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  much  more  extensive  texts 
of  TD  and  DH,  are  not  copies  of  the  text  as  it  originally  stood, 
but  are  of  copies  of  an  after  recension  of  the  work." 

I  have  two  reasons  to  believe  so.  Firstly,  take  the  case  of  the 
allegory  above  referred  to,  as  presented  in  this  new  chapter.  While 
in  all  the  other  Avesta  and  Pahlavi  books,  a  man*s  conscience,  ot 
his  actions,  are  represented,  as  appearing  before  his  soul,  after 
death,  in  the  form  of  a  damsel,  in  this  new  chapter,  in  addition  ta 
their  being  so  represented,  they  are  represented — (1 )  in  the  form 
of  a  cow  (tdra-karp),   and  (2)  in  the  form  of  a  garden  (bostan  karp) 

»  S.  H.  E.,  v.,  Introduction  XXXVIII. 
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This  is  foreiga  to  the  old  idea  of  the  allegory,  as  presented  by  the  alder 
Avesta  books  and  other  Pahlavi  books.  So  this  is  an  interpolation 
by  the  writers  of  a  later  recension  of  the  original  Bundehesh,  These 
three  different  allegories,  of  the  maiden,  the  cow  and  the  garden, 
remind  us  of  'Hhe  three  bands  of  the  ministering  angels"  in  the 
Talmudie  story  aboTe  referred  to,  but  they  are  foreign  to  the  original 
source  of  the  ancient  Ayesta  book  of  the  Vendidad.  ^ 

The  second  fact  which  induces  me  to  believe  that  these  "much 
more  eztensire  texts  "  are  copies  of  a  later  recension  of  the  work,  and 
not  of  the  teit  of  the  Bundehesh  as  it  originally  stood,  is  the  com* 
parison  of  the  nnmber  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bundehesh  with  the 
number  of  the  chapters  of  the  Avesta  B^mdad  Nask,  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  a  Pahlavi  rendering. 

Dastur  Edulji  Jamasp-asana  says  that  the  Bondehesh  was  a  Pah* 
lavi  rendering  of  an  Avesta  Nask.  '  Dr.  West  adduces  two  proofs 
to  show,  that  the  Damdad  Nask  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
Bundehesh.  Firstly,  the  similarity  of  the  contents  of  the  Damdad 
Nask,  as  given  in  (a)  the  Dinkard,  (6)  Din  Vajarkard,  and  (c)  the 
BevAyets  ^  and' of  those  of  the  Bundehesh. 

Secondly,  the  reference  to  the  Damdad  Nask  in  the  Z4dsparam,  the 
contents  of  which,  and  in  some  parts,  even  the  language  of  which, 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Bundehesh.  ® 


«  The  later  writer,  finding  that  in  the  Talmndic  story,  the  soul  of  the 
pioas  man  was  met,  one  after  another,  by  three  bands  of  ministering  angels, 
perhaps  thought  it  advisable  to  improve  upon  the  only  old  allegory  of  the 
damsel  and  added  one  after  another  two  more,— ^nei  of  a  handsome  cow  and 
another,  of  a  beautif  al  garden. 

f  Prefaoe  to  his  Bundehesh,  pp.  4-5. 

8  For  the  originals  of  the  Pahlavi  and  Persian  passages,  vide  my  Gujarati 
translation,  transliteration  and  notes  of  the  Bundehesh  (1901),  Introduction^ 
pp.  11-15. 

9  Dr.  West  says  on  this  point :— ^^  ZAdsparam  uses,  in  many  places,  precisely 
the  same  words  as  those  employed  in  the  Bundahis,  interspersed  with  muoh 
matter  written  in  a  more  declamatory  style  ;  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that  he 
had  the  Bundahis  before  him  to  quote  from.*'  (S.  B.  E.  V.  Introd.,  p.  XLYII.) 
1  beg  to  differ  from  Dr.  West.  Had  the  Bundehesh  been  before  Z&dsparam, 
he  would  have  named  that  book  as  his  authority,  instead  of  naming  th  e 
Damd&d  Nask.  But  as  he  has  named  the  latter  book,  I  think  that  the 
writers  of  the  Bundehesh  and  ZAdsparam  both  had  a  common  book,  perhaps  a 
summary  of  the  DanldAd  Nask,  before  tbem« 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  names  of  the  two  books  adduce  a  third 
proof.  The  word  Bandehesh  signifies  *'  origin  of  the  creation.*'  The 
word  DAmdad  signifies  something  similar.  It  means  '*  the  giWng 
(dad)  of  the  creation  (dam).'*  In  the  passage  ^^^  of  the  Dinkard,  which 
gives  the  contents  of  the  Damdad  Nask,  we  find  in  the  very  beginning 
•*  Yehabuntan-i-Dam,"  as  another  word  for  **Dttmdad."  In  this  other 
word,  we  find  for  the  Pahlavi  word  dad,  its  Semitic  equivalent 
(Yehabuntan).  In  the  description  of  the  division  of  the  21  nasks  inter 
three  classes,  given  in  the  8th  book  of  the  Dinkard,  occur  the  words 
Deheshn^i-getidAd(Dahi3n6-i-steh*dado,t.a.,  production  of  the  wordly 
creation)  which,  Dr.  West  thinks,  refer  to  the  Damdad  Nask^ 
and  are  **  evidently  another  name  for  the  Damdad."  ^^  All  these 
similarities  of  names  point  to  the  fact,  that  the  Damdad  Nask  was  the 
origin  of  the  Bundehesh. 

Now  we  know  from  the  Rev&yets,  and  from  Din  Vajarkard,  that 
the  Damd&d  Nask  had  32  chapters.  ^  So  the  Bundehesh,  which 
had  D&mdad  Nask  for  its  origin,  must  also  have  32  chapters.  But 
**  the  much  more  extensive  text "  presents  about  42  subjects  or 
chapters.  This  shows,  then,  that  these  more  extensive  telts  are 
copies  of  later  recensions,  send  not  of  the  original  texts  of  the 
Bundehesh,  which,  following  its  source,  the  D&mdad  Nask,  must 
contain  about  32  chapters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  the 
shorter  text,  hitherto  translated  by  various  translators,  only  contains 
aboat  32  or  33  subjects  or  chapters.  So  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
texts  hitherto  known  and  translated,  before  the  disoovery  of  TD, 
and  the  later  discovery  of  D  H,  are  copies — with  the  exception  of 
a  few  interpolated  references  to  the  Arabs  and  to  subsequent  historic 
events — of  the  Bundehesh  originally  known,  and  that  the  much  more 
extensive  texts  TD,  DH  and  others,  are  copies  of  later  recensions, 
in  which  many  chapters  are  subsequently  added. 

10  Yide  the  Introdnction  of  my  Bandehesh,  p.  11,  for  the  passage. 

"  8.  B.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVIL,  p.  8,  Dinkard,  Bk.  VIII.,  ob.  1. 16,  note  8. 

!•  CM»t  tCj^  jA  J  ^  V^  e^l  Manuscript  EevAyet,  of  the 
Bombay  University  Library,  Vol.  I.,  Folio  109  A.,  L  16.  Vide  also  Fragmeas 
relatifs  a  la  Baligion  de  Zoroaster  par  Mohl  et  Olshansen^  1829.  La  second 
morceau,  p.  12.,  1.  10 

iff^i^  V'  ^  *'^^^1  Din-i-Vajarkard  (from  an  extract  kindly 
Biipplied  by  Dastor  Kaikobad  Aderbad).  For  the  orfginals  of  the  Persian  and 
Pahlayi  passagetj  vide  the  Introduction  to  my  Bandehesh,  pp.  12-13. 
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I  would  like  to  say  here  a  few  words  on  the  suhject  of  the  name  of 
the  original  writer  and  the  date  of  the  Bundehesh.  In  reference 
to  these  subjects,  I  lay  stress  on  the  following  passage  ^'  of  the 
Bundehesh  (West,  ch.  XXXIII.). 

All  other  priests,  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  Khodai-nameh,  aa 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  are  of  this  family  of  Minocheher.  Also 
these  Mobads,  who  are  of  the  present  times,  call  themselves  of  the 
same  family,  and  also  I  (your)  servant,  whom  the  people  call 
D&takiya  (the  son)  of  Asha-Vahishta  (the  son)  of  Goshan  Jam  (the 
Son)  of  Vahram  Shad  (the  son)  of  Zarthusht,  which  Zarthusht  is 
(the  son)  of  Adarbad  Marespand  (am  of  the  same  family). 

I  conclude  from  this  passage  that  the  Datakiya,  referred  to 
here,  was  the  author  of  the  original  Bundehesh,  and  he  was 
the  5th  in  descent  from  Adarbad  Marespand,  who  was  the  chief 
Dastur  of  the  Court  ofShapur  II.,  who  reigned  from  309  to  879 
A.D.  Supposing  that  Adarb&d  Marespand  flourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  period  of  Shapur's  reign,  say,  at  about  350  A.D. — and 
calculating  25  years  for  each  generation,  we  can  say  that  this 
Datakiya  lived  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century  (350  +  125=475). 

IS  Taken  from  DH.    folio  229  a.,  line  16. 

i*DHha8    ^    which  is  evidently    miswritten   for    ^f  and  which  TD  has 

Written  correctlj. 
»»  DH  bas    ^ijj    which  is  miswritten  for  *5jj  and  which  TD  has  written 

correctly. 
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Dr.  W«8t  translates  the  words  '  Datakiya-i-Ashavabishta  '  in  the 
above  passage  as  "  the  administrator  of  perfect  rectitude."  He  then 
begins  a  new  sentence  with  the  next  word  "  Yud&n-Yim.''  But  on 
referring  to  the  older  manuscripts  D.  H.  and  T.  D.,  we  find  that  the 
words  Asha-Vahishta  and    Tudan-Yim  (Goshana  Jam)  hare  an  *'  i  *' 

Cn   between  them.    This  shows  that  Asha-Vahishta  also  is  a  proper 
name  and  the  (-A  i  between  that  word  and  the  next  word  shows  the 

line  of  descent.     In  the  same  way  the  J  i  between   Asha-Yahishta 

and  DAtakija  shows  the  line  of  descent. 

So,  I  think  that  the  Bundehesh  was  written,  at  first,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  Later  on,  additions  have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to 
time.  So,  we  find  allusions  to  the  Arab  conquest  and  even  to  some 
«ubsequent  events.  Dr.  West  has  referred  to  these  allusions  at  some 
length.  Dr.  Darmesteter,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Jarth6shti-Din- 
ni-khol-kamari  Mandli  in  Bombay  in  1887,  referred  to  the  words 
Zing-i-Stdk  poshi  (i.e.,  the  black-skinned  negroes)  in  chapter  83, 
and  said  that  the  words  alluded  to  the  Zangis  or  the  people  of 
Zanzibar.  He  thought  that  it  was  a  reference  to  an  event  which 
occurred  in  862  A.  D.  The  people  of  Zanzibar  had  settled  in  the 
Eastern  countries  of  Iran  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  In 
686  A.D.  a  chief,  named  Ali  bin  Abdul  Rehman,  said  that  he 
had  descended  from  AH,  and  that  the  Khalifate  was  due  to  him.  He 
raised  an  army  of  Zanzibar  slaves  and  conquered  the  Persian 
territories  in  the  east  of  Ir&n.  It  was  im  892  A.D.  that  the  Persians 
finally  drove  away  the  Zangbaris  from  Persia.  So  Dr.  Darmesteter 
thought  that  the  above  was  an  allusion  to  the  Zanzibar  people  of 
that  time,  and  placed  the  latest  date  of  additions  to  the  Bundehesh 
as  late  as  from  862  to  892  A.D. 

At  the  end  of  chapter  34  we  find  the  following  words  in 
all  manuscripts:  *'Akhar  val  Tazik&n  vazliint,"  i.e.,  ''at  last 
(the  sovereignty)  went  to  the  Arabs."  The  older  manuscripts  D.  H. 
and  T.  D.  give  the  following  words  instead  6f  the  above: — 

**  Yad  zinakih  aiyaft  anshakui  Tazikan  vad  shant-i-cheh&r  sad 
chahal-o-haft-i-Parsik&n.  Kun   panj  bist-o-haft  shant-i-Parsik." 
I  translate  this  passage  as  follows  : — 

"  Up  to  the  time  the  wretched  Arabs  got  the  place  (of  Ir&n), 
447  years  of  the  Parsis.    Now  5  times  27  years  of  the  Parsis." 
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I  anderstand  the  passnge  to  mean  as  foQows  :--Iii  the  paragraph 
preceding  the  one,  where  this  sentence  occurs,  it  is  said  of  Ardeshir 
Bftbakftn  and  the  Sassaniaas,  that  they  reigned  for  460  jears.  Now 
the  writer  means  to  say  that  all  these  460  jears  were  not  of  the 
rule  of  the  Sassanians.  447  fears  were  of  the  Sassanian  rule  and 
the  remaining  (460-447)  18  were  of  the  period  when  Yazdagird 
was  fljing  here  and  there  after  his  first  defeat. 

But  the  most  important  part  about  the  latest  date  of  tho  Bundehesh 
is  the  last  part,  wherein  the  writer  says  : —  *'  Now  5  times  27  yeara 
of  the  Parsis,"  i.e.,  135  of  the  Parsis.  We  know  that  eren  after 
the  death  of  Yazdagird  the  Parsis  ruled  for  some  time  here  and 
there,  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Khorass&n  and  adjoining  districts. 
So  the  writer  means  to  say  that  the  Parsis  ruled  here  and  there  for 
135  years  after  Yacdagird.  And  as  he  uses  the  word  kurij  f.e.» 
now,  it  appears  that  the  date  when  this  part  was  added  to  the 
Bundehesh  was  786  A.D.  (651  the  date  of  Yezdazard  +  135). 

With  these  prefatory  remarks  I  give  the  text  and  translation  of 
the  chapter.  !• 

Madam  Chinvahar  va       On  Chinvahar  (bridge) 
rob&n-i-vadardagftn  and  the  semis  of  the 

(D  H  f .  217  a.  1. 3).  departed. 

1.     Yemalelftned  pavan    din,  1.     It  snys  in  religion,  that 

atgh  Chek&ti  i  y&k  sad  gabra  (the  mountain)  Cbek&t!,  which  is 

bdlai,       mty&n-i-gehan,       mun  as  high  as  one  hundred  persons, 

Ohekati  Daiti  karltnnd,  g6ki7'.i.  (and)  is  in  the  middle  of  the 


i«  This  chapter  la  the  37th  in  order  in  T.  D.  as  pointed  oat  by  Dr.  Wett 
under  the  heading  of  "  On  the  Ohinvad  bridge  and  the  soals  of  the  departed.*' 
— (B.B.  B.,  v.  Introduction,  p.  XXX VIL) 

"  ^f  P-  6y  plain  ground.  T.D.giTCS  jf-  If  yon  read  it  gM,  it 
is  p.  djS  low-lyhig  ground.  Perhaps  it  is  ^r  a  dome,  cupola.  If  if 
is  read  jard  it  is   miswritten  for  *^^->    yellow,    cf .  YirAf  V,  6    fyy»i    *foi 
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tarlzAk  Bashna  yezato.  TahiW  world,  (and)  which  is  called 
pavan  bfin-i-kof-i-AMra  pavan  Chekatl  Daltl,  (ii)  the  place  of 
k6st-i-apakhtar,  va  tahi  pavan  the  balance  of  the  angel  Rashna. 
rWshman  k6f-i-Albara  pavan  One  end  (of  the  bridge)  is  at  the 
kA8i-i-nimr6jy  mij&n  madam  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Albiirz 
sak  ChekAt-i-Daltl  yekavimAnSt.      on  the  northern  side,  and  one  end 

on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of 

Alb^rz  on  the  southern  side,  and 

its  middle  part  on  that  Chek&t- 

i-D&itl. 

Pavan     zak    mtjiinS    linak^^         In  that  middle  part  (there  is) 

tahi^-i-tiz-i-shiipshtr>i  hflmanak     a  place  with  a  sharp  edge,  which 

yekayimiindt,*'  mAnash  nuhfnfzfi     is  like  a  sword,  whose  length  and 

darna6  Ta  pehnaS.    Ya  tamman     breadth  (are)   nine  spears ;  and 

yekavi-miindt''  mindy&n  yazad-     there  are  spiritual  Yazatas  there, 

dUn'^  miin  minfiyilkhil    rdban-i-     who  purify    pious    souls ;  and 


"      Sameas^jor    tih  p.    ^    single,  bottom  or    ^      single,  a  unit; 
end,  point,  ci    Pahlavl  Vendid&d  XIX.,  30.  Spiegel,  p.  217, 1.  21. 

«.  «.,  It  has  two  ends,  one  is  in  the  Chek&t-i-DAiti  and  one  on  the  Albors.  of 
3«I0  4  j^r    D&distAn.i.DlDlk,  question  XIX,  8.    B.    B.    West  Pahl.  texts, 

IL,  ohap.  XX,  4  The  word^r  can  also  be  read  tAb.  p  c^i^to  v^ 
to  sharpen,  to  giye  an  edge.  In  the  Dadist&n  the  word  is  written  \lf;  P.  jUi 
point  of  a  spear. 

"  T  D.  ZinAkt       w  T.  D.  omits. 

"I'^OW  TD.  has  l«<<ufO  arb.  •-^i^  (pi.  ii>i^)  a  sword,  scimitar. 
The  writer  of  D  H.  seems  to  be  doabtfol  about  this  word  Shilpshtr,  because  he 
writes  in  Persian,  below  the  word,  fH  (b4  mlm),  t.  e.,  he  asks  the  reader  to 
read  the  word  with  "m**  instead  of  *^p"  shilmshlr  instead  of  shfipshir. 

»«  In  D.  H.  and  T.  D.  we  haye  «*yekaylmAnAt  yekaTlmAn6t,"  but  the  word 
seems  to  be  written  twioe.   T.  D.  has  simply  **yekaTlmftndt.*' 

"  DadistAn  qaes.  XX.,  S.  B.  B.,  XVIIL,  West,  oh.  XXI.,  5. 

>«  of.  PahlaTi  VendidAd  XIX.,  30.  Sp.  p.  216    iih)0  \YO\ff  IfOOl     mX)!^ 
i.  0.,    *'  Whiob  (bridge  has)  splritoal  angels  of  its  own. 
8 
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llbalobaQ  joshdasarend  va  kalba^- 
i-m!n6ji  pavan  r66shman-i-zak 
piihar  vadiishakhu  azir  zak 
puhar. 

2.  Amat  mardilm  barSl  vadirend 
seh  Ifilyft  r6bin  pavan  nazdik-i- 
tan  tamman  aighash  r6e8hman 
yehevuat  yetJbAn^t ;  va  zak  lelj& 
miln  Yizarish  sbMa  va  bamkaran 
kabad  an  sbap^'  avsban  kbadi- 
tilnSt,  va  bamae  pAsbt  lakhvar 
val  iit&sh  vadun^t  i  tamman 
afriikht  jekavimun^t.  HanA  rae 
zak  seh  leljA  vad  y6m  tamman 
aigbasb  roesbman  jebevunt  atasb 
pavan  afrujashna  yakbsund.  Va 
amat  zak  atasb  loit  pusbt  lakbvar 
val  atasb-i-vdbaram  ay  ftp  atasban- 
i-bam-afrank^'  homand  vadiinet. 
Den  zak  seb  lelya  amat  kari- 
nashna  va  vasbupashna  val  tan 
yamtungt  adinasb  aStun  dusbkbvar 
medammunSt  cbigiin  g  a  b  r  a  1 
amatasb  man'^  kbefrund. 


spiritual  dogs  (are)  at  tbe  bead 
of  the  bridge;  and  bell  is  below 
tbat  bridge. 

2.  Wben  men  die,  for  tbree 
nigbts,  tbe  soul  rests  near  tbe 
body,  at  tbat  place,  vybere  there 
was  the  bead ;  and  on  those 
nij^hts,  (lie)  who  (is)  the  demon 
Vizarish,  with  (bis)  co-workers, 
looks  much  at  them  during  the 
night,  and  always  turns  his  back 
towards  the  fire'*  which  is  kind- 
led there.  For  that  reason,  during 
tbe  three  nights,  up  to  (the  dawn 
of)  the  day,  the  fire  is  kepi 
burning  there,  where  his  head 
(is  lying).  And  when  the  firo  is 
not  there,  he  turns  his  back  to 
the  Atash-Vahrara,  i.#,  to  the  all 
glorious  fires.  During  the  three 
nights,  when  pain  and  misery 
come  to  the  body,  then  as  much 
uneasiness  appears  to  him,  as  to 
a  man  when  his  house  is  being 
dug  up. 


'*  Compare  this  idea  of  the  dogs  watching  at  the  gates  of  Heaven  with 
the  similar  Vedic  thought.  *'  Pear  not  to  pass  the  gnards.  The  four-eyed 
hrindled  dogs— that  watch  for  the  departed."  (Vide  my  Funeral  Ceremoniea 
of  the  Parsees,  pp.  9-10.) 

•*  It  is  a  Parsee  custom  to  keep  the  fire  burning  for  three  nights,  in  tbe 
room,  where  a  dead  body  is  placed  before  its  remov.il  to  the  Tower. — Vide  my 
paper  on  '*  The  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Parsees,  "  p.  10.  VendidAd 
.VIII.,  79-80. 

■^  CX^r  p.  V^e)''^.  This  is  a  repetition,  "zak  l^lyA"  having  been 
already  mentioned  a  little  above.  The  word  can  be  read  "andAs'*  P.  :I«XJ| 
purpose,  intention  or  measure.  Then  the  phrase  **  kubad  andAz"  may  mean 
"with  great  intention*'  or  ''several  limes,  repeatedly." 
"•  «-^->j^'  dignity,  grandeur, 
a»  OH  has  mini.  MAn  of  TD  is  better,  P.  (jU  Ar.  J»}-»<J.  Itcanalso 
be  taken  in  the  sense  ot  "family," 
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. '  31  Zak  seh  ydm  rAbftn  pavnn 
bAlta  1  tan  paTan  zak  &hmtd  ^ 
yetibiin^t  aigh  yehevAn^t  amat 
khun  t^pdt  ya  vat  val  Uq 
Tazlun^t'i  ya  li  lakhvar  yazluntan 
t6ban  yehevunat.  Va  akhar  l^lyii 
i  seh  yom  den  bimt  at  zak  r6ban 
ibloban  denman  yemallun^t  aSgh: 
**  neyok  valman  niQn  min  zak  i 
valman  neyokih  katarchac,  a!gh 
li  neydk  azam  bar  kas  neyok, 
aTam  Aubarmazd  pavan  kamS 
sbarltaih"  yebabunt."**  Va  at  zak 
rdban  darTand  yemallanet  denman 
"Zak  tan  j&n  na  karp  mi^nasb 
levatman  pavan  dubarisbna, 
dub^^t.  Homanam^  ilkhar  min 
latammanval  aigh  dub&ram."'^ 


4.  Va  at  abloban  ttz  pavan 
zak  gobasbna  rati  padird  yatun^t 
i  shapir  neyCktar  v  hubdttar 
pirdjgartar  min  hamak  vkt&n  i 
pavan  getiba  mun  roban  bar^ 
huravakbmindt.  Va  at  darvand 
Tati  padir6  yatun^t  gandetar  va 
p&tctar  a-*ptr6jgartar  min  bamak 


3.  For  tbose  three  days,  the 
soul  sits  before  the  head  of  the 
body,  in  the  hope,  that  it  may  so 
happen,  that  the  blood(of  the  dead 
body)  may  be  heated  and  the 
wind  may  enter  the  body'^  and 
"  I  may  be  able  to  go  again  (into 
the  body)."  And  afterwards,  on 
the  third  night  at  the  dawn,  if 
the  soul  be  pious,  it  says  thus  r 
"  He  is  good  from  whom  goodness 
(proceeds)  to  any  body  else,  i.e., 
(if)  I  am  good  every  body 
else  will  be  good  through  me» 
AiLharmazd  has  created  me  with 
a  free  will/'  And  if  the  sonl  be 
sinful,  it  says  thns :  "That 
person,  whose  life  and  body  were 
together  in  a  state  of  loitering, 
loiters.  Then,  to  which  place 
shall  1  run  from  here  ?" 

4.  And  if  (the  soul  be)  pious, 
immediately  with  those  words, 
there  comes  before  him  a  wind, 
which  is  better,  more  excellent, 
more  fragrant,  more  auspicious 
than  all  the  winds  that  are  in 
the  world,  and  which  pleases  the 
soul.  And  if  (the  soul  be)  sinful^ 


so  For       focr    p.     AJocI .     >*  i.  <?.,  the  body  may  be  resuscitated. 
a»  ZU  royal  wiU.   C/.  HAdfikht  Nask  II.,  5. 


»»  DH  yehabAnlt.    »»  In  the  sense  of  ^« 
»»  Cf.  VirM  XVII.,  7.     f)^S\  ^^  |»r^  % 
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vatAn  pavan    gStiha  mfin  r6b&n 
dflshmartha"''    pim'^    yaminD6e. 


5.  Va  &khar  yedrfind  kt  zak 
r6b&n  val  hamak  in{in  ahloban 
mibach  daryand.  At  ahloban  den 
tAb  adinaah  t6r4-karp  Tal  padirS 
y&mtAnSt  farpfh  pAr  pim  m^n 
rob&n  azash  patikhfiih*'  va 
charpih  y^tfiadt.  Dad*'  kantk- 
karp  padlrft  yftmtiin^t  hi^-karp  i 
sapid  vastarg  i  p&nzdah  said  mi^n 
min  hamAk  kfistfi  ney6k  mOn 
rftbftn  patash  sb&d  shay^t.^ 
Dfld  bdst&n  i-karp  y&mtdnat  piir- 
bar  pi^-maya  pi^r-miv^  pAr- 
pattkbii  mun  r6bdn  hn-ravakb- 
minih  va  patikba-minashnlh 
y&mtiln^t.      Ait  biim**  vahlshtik 


there  comes  before  him  a  wind, 
more  stinking  and  more  pntrid 
(and)  more  inanspicioos  than  all 
the  winds  of  the  world,  which 
brings  to  the  soul  a  fear  of  evil 
recollections. 

5.  Then  they  carry  that  sonU 
whether  (it  belongs)  to  all  who 
(are)  pious,  or  who  (are)  even 
sinfnl.  If  pions,  there  comes 
before  him  in  the  way,  the  figure 
of  a  fat  and  milky  cow,  from 
whom  come  to  the  sonl,  happi- 
ness and  sweetness.  Again,  there 
comes  before  him  the  figure  of  a 
damsel,  who  is  well-formed,  of 
white  clothes,  of  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  is  good  from  all  sidesi 
(and)  with  whom  the  son!  is 
pleased.  Again,  there  comes  the 
figure  of  a  garden,  full  of  leaves, 
full  of  water,  full  of  fruits,. full 


90    Perhaps  mifiwritten  for      ^^^1^      unpleasantness.    It  will  then  be 
the  opposite  of  the  above  hdraT&khminth. 
*'    P.    1^    cf.VirAfI.20.    ^d  1|0 
*»      ^rOVO    This  word  oconrs  in  MlnAkhdrad  II.,  S,  where  its  Faiend 

equivalent  is  ?C*  ^^'0      NeryAsang  gives    its  Sansorit    ti*lhi      samriddhi 

(prosperity,  oppulence).    It  is  there  used  in  the  sense  of  prosperity,   a  Avest* 

'0     or     »«0     to  nourish    JiU^'O    nourishment. 
**    Lit,    another.    Here  used  in  the  sense  of  '  secondly,  thirdly.* 
♦0  DH    tO^^D  fOMM    l>«t    t D    has    tO^  tOOO    which    Is     better.    P. 

djm  ,>U    BO  perhaps  shftydt  is  from  Paxend    ))r))'0     or  it  is  miswritten  for 

WlfO  yehavilnSt. 

«    DH     4)]J    but   TD    £y 
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detnman  pish  min  hamar  dakhsht 
payan  g6han  khadiiunftt. 


6.  Ait  mAn  zak  rthka  ay6k 
ajdk  purest  amatash  padirS  yehe- 
y^&t.  Pursdc  aigh  '*  lak  mim 
hdimanl  inun  li  aitiin  mayam- 
miinet  ?  aighat  harTeap  khvarih 
ya  fialbih."  Pataah  a^tfln  ya- 
Imanshan  ay6k  ay6k  pasakhon 
yemallAnd.  '*  Li  hiimanam  &hlo- 
ban  Din  i  lak  kfinaahna^  ziyat 
yarztt.  Amat  lak  neydkih  kard 
li  lak  ra6  latamaman  yeheyfint 
hnmanam. 

7.  At  zak  r6b&n  daryand 
adinaah  tdrA-karp  yal  padiird 
yAmtiindt  klmshk  ya  zdrya  saham- 
kin  mim  rdbfin  khibhk  khnshkih 
ya  zkr  charpih  azasli  y&mtibet. 
DM  kanik-karp  rasfit  sahamkiind 
diUh-karp  mibash  tar-minashnih 
neMft  ySkayimAngt  min  ham&k 
kftatd  si^mkin  mi)n  Tobfin  azash 
bim  ya  tarsasbna  yftmtAnfit.  Dad 
bftstin-karp  y4mtiin6t  avl-maya 
i  ayt  darakht*^  ayl-khyfirib  m^n 
r6b&n  dOsh-mtnasbnih  y&mtilDSt. 


of  fertility,  from  whom  blistfal- 
neaa  and  fertile  tbooghta  come  to 
the  soul.  It  is  a  paradiae-Iike 
place,  incalcnlably  more  (para* 
diae-like)  than  that  of  which  one 
sees  signs  in  the  world. 

6.  There  are  some  sonis,  who, 
when  they  meet,  ask  one  another. 
One  asks  :  "  Who  art  thou,  who 
appeareth  thus  to  me?  that  is 
thou  art  all  happiness  and  ease?" 
They,  one  by  one,  reply  to  him 
thus :  '*  Oh  righteous  man !  I  am 
the  Din  (t.e.,  religious  picture)  of 
thy  work,  which  you  performed. 
When  yon  performed  good  deeds, 
I  was  formed  here  for  thee.'* 

7.  If  the  soul  is  sinful,  then 
there  comes  before  him  the  figure 
of  a  cow,  without  milkj  and 
weak,  and  frightful,  (and)  from 
whom  there  comes  to  the  soul, 
dry  dryness  and  weak  fat- 
ness. Again,  there  comes  the 
figure  of  a  damsel  fearful,  ill- 
formed,  who  has  eyil  thoughts 
concealed  in  her,  who  is  fright- 
ful from  all  directions,  and  from 
whom  come  to  the  soul,  terror 
and  fear.  Again,  there  comes  the 


««  DH    has    t)^    which  is  a  mistake  for  1fO))jy  which  we  find  in  TB  Of 
VirAf  IV.,  28, 24.  Qfr  ^^  IfOn^  ^  2SS  IHOH^  tfOOl  ^^    If  we  take  simply 

•knn/  the  meaoing  would  be  "which  you  now  performed ;"  bat  this  eyidentlj 
seems  to  be  a  mistake. 


*^  fOt/^^    miswrittenfor    f^i 


ez 
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Att  i  bum  i  dusliakhMk   didnman 
ptsh  hamar  dakhshi  g^yedM 


8.  Ait  xnun  valmanshan  ajok 
aydk  pikrs^ti  aigh  **  lak  inua 
hilmaDt  ?  min  lak  hanaktar  pavan 
gStih  lakhaditiiQt."  Pasakhan  val 
yalman  jemalelund  aigh  "  fti 
darvand  li  din  i  lak  mnnat  nafsh- 
man  kiinashna  humanam.  Amat 
lak  zak  i  saHtar  varzit  latammnn 
lak  nl6  yebey{int  humanam.  Ai^^ 
pa6tak  aigh  kola  atsh  kunashnih 
nafehman  padirS  jehevilnSt. 

9.  Akhar  zak  rob&n  rMngad 
bAn  i  k6f  i  Alburz  aigh  tfgach  i 
g6k^  madam  zak  8afc0n6t  Tad 
blLliai  i  Ghekat  aigh  zak  tigi  tiz 
yekayimunSt  Ataro  i  Farbag 
i  pirfijgar  tarikih  bar&  zan6t  va 
pavan  atash  karp  zak  r6ban 
pavan  zak  tig  ya4^r§d.  Avaah 
zak  mindy&n  y  azadfiu  y6shdasr6nd 
mtn6yiha  pavan  gok^^  i  dadigar 
yadarSt  vad  ral  balist  i  Albiirz. 


figure  of  a  garden,  waterless, 
treeless,  dreary,  from  whom 
there  comes  to  the  soul  evil 
thoughts.  This  is  a  hellish  place, 
whose  (hellish)  character  is  said 
to  be  immeasurable. 

8.  There  are  those  (souls)  who 
ask  one  another  :  *'  Who  art 
thou  ?  A  more  harmful  (person) 
than  thee  is  not  seen  in  the 
world.*'  They  say  in  reply  to 
that:««  O  sinful !  I  am  thy  reli- 
gion, who  (i.  e.,  I)  am  thy  own 
work.  When  you  performed  what 
was  evil,  I  was  formed  here  for 
thee;"that  is  to  say,  it  is  clear  that 
one's  own  actions  come  before  him. 

9.  Then  they  carry  that  soul 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Albftrz,  where  it  walks  over  it  up 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  hill,  up 
to  the  top  of  the  Ghekat  where 
the  edge  is  very  sharp.  The 
auspicious  fire  Farbag  smites  the 
darkness  and  that  soul  passes 
over  the  edge  in  the  form  of  fire. 
Those  spiritual  yazads  purify  it, 
and  it  goes  spiritually  to  another 


^  fOf    Zend  Pah.  Glossary,  p.  33,  U  2.  If  read  javid,  the  meaning  would  be 
"  ItM  oharsoteristio  ia  quite  of  a  diffei^ent  kind  beyond  meaiure." 
*»  DH  gives  M    but  TD  correctly    -«• 

*•  V  O^V  P.  ^y  a  dome.  In  the  sense  of  a  hilL  If  we  read  *tig- 
i^MgiHk"  it  may  mean  the  "edge  of  a  knife"  P.  jfij^or  y^^-  TheRev&yets 
speak  of  ^'  knives  '*  in  these  matters.  TDa  has  l^fOy  Perhaps  it  is  miswritten 
for    i)f\  Cbinvad. 

♦T  T  Dt  has    ^)Y\     Then  it  would  mean,  *'  It  passes  on  with  goodness.** 
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Avash  ri&  shaptr  yadman  madam 
yakhdunet  val  jinak  i  nafabman 
yedrilii6t  cbegAa  lak  amat  roban 
makadlun^t  ya  tamman  avasparet. 
Taoach  amat  payan  g€tih  ydshda- 
Brdnd  payan  zak  aDgoshidS 
minojik. 


10.  At  zak  r6ban  darrand 
amat  payan  gok  madam  val  i 
Chek^t  J  Atun6t  zak  tig;  i  tiz  payao 
ham  tigi  bara  jekayimun6t  Ta 
yadarg  14  yebabun^C  Ta  avasb 
a-kAmagiba  madam  ham-tig 
aitiiDtan  4Taj6i  paTan  aeb  gam 
i  farfiz  kbanakbtiiuSt  i  a6t  duab- 
mata  duabbukbta  dasbbTarsbta 
stash  varzit  yekaylmunct.  Farut 
bardanet  min  r6esbman  i  pubar 
tar-negun  yal  dusbakbik  auftgt 
ya  khadlti^oet  kola  banakib. 

11.  Denmanach  yemalelan6t 
aigb  miin  pavan  radib  &bl6ban 
yebayunt  yeka^imiingt,  amatash 
zak  vat  yal  pa4ir6  rasit,  den 
zak  vat  kanlk  karp  kbaditun^t, 
zak  pursasbna  v&diin6t.  Avash 
zakkanik  pavan  TA8-D{imaib  val 
saratt^*  yedrun6t  miinasb  seb 
payak  patash  va  pavan  zak  sarat 
yal  garutman  vazliingt  payan 
seb  gam  i  ait^^  biimata,  bukhta 


summit,  op  to  the  very  summit 
of  Albiirz.  The  Good  Wind 
catches  bold  of  bis  band,  carries 
it  to  its  own  place>  as  the  soul 
would  like,  and  there  it  entrusts 
it  (to  the  heavenly  beings).  In 
the  same  way,  as  that,  in  which 
they  purified  tho  body  in  the 
world  (they  purify  it)  spiritually. 

10.  If  that  soul  is  sinful,  when 
it  comes  ffom  tho  hill  up  to  the 
Chekat,  that  sharp  edge  contmues 
to  be  of  the  same  sharpness  and 
does  not  give  a  passage;  and  it  is 
forced  against  its  will  to  walk 
over  the  same  edge,  with  three 
steps,  which  it  places  forward 
and  which  are  evil  thoughts,  evil 
words  (and)  evil  actions  which 
it  had  performed.  It  retires 
below  from  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
(and)  falls  headlong  into  the 
bell,  and  sees  all  kinds  of  harm. 

11.  It  18  likewise  said,  that  he, 
who  has  become  righteous  by  his 
generosity,  when  that  wind 
comes  before  him,  sees  in  thai 
wind,  the  form  of  a  damsel  (and) 
puts  him  that  qnestion.  That 
damsel  takes  him,  under  ber 
guidance,  to  a  pleasant  locality 
which  has  three  grades  over  it 
and  by  that  pleasant  locality 
takes   him  to   the   paradise,  by 


*>  Arabio  iym  Burrat,  the  ohoicest 
■arat  **  travelling  imoothly  along  the 
In  Kor&n,  a  bridge  ia  apoken  of  as  Al 
bridge. 

«*^DH    haa '>ffOJ«.bot  TD  has 
sentence  in  para.  10  aho,  we  have  tO« 


part  of  a  valley.  Perhaps  it  is  P.  J^^ 
road '*  or  ^ Im^  sir&t  the  straight  road. 
sir&t,  which  corresponds  to  the  Chinvat 

coireotly  ^«*     In  the  corresponding 
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hflvanhta.  Naidest  g&m  Tad  tsI 
BeUr-p&yak,  dadtgtr  yad  val 
mAhi-pAjak,  sehdigar  vad  val 
khArshld-payftk  aigh  garfitman 
i  rfishaa. 


12«  At  pavan  pfljih^  dar^and 
yeHavAot  jekaTimiinfit  amatash 
uk  yftt  padird  jehaviiDt  den  zak 
Tftt  kanik  karp  ras^t  va  xak 
p^rsaahnav&diliiSt.  Att  kilnaBlina 
itg  i  tiz  hilmanik  yardgd  m{bha« 
mfik  t!g  i  tiz.  Yal  zak  roban  ye< 
mulelibSt  aigh  '"daryand  amatat 
k&m^  ya  amatat  la  kamd.  Madam 
denman  payan  g&m  8&tuntan 
aT&jei."  Adin  r6ban  yemale- 
lAodt  atgh  fttam  payan  kard6  i 
kabad  tigi  borini  shapir  majam-* 
mibfit  aigh  payan  gfim  madam 
denman  satiinam.  Dadigar  ham- 
&tnin6  yemaleliingt.  E  6  b  a  n 
pasakhun  jemalelanSt  atgh  atam 
pavan  tfr  bara  makhituni  shapir 
majammiiDi  aigh  madam  denman 
payan  gam  sfitunam.  Se4igar 
hamfiinin6  yemaleliingt.  Valman 
pasakhun  yemaleliinfit  aigh  atam 
khayft  min  tan  bara  makhitihii 
shapir  mayammuni  aigh  madam 
denman  pavan  gam  satilDam. 


three  steps,  which  are  good 
thoughts,  good  words  and  good 
aetions.  The  first  step  is  up  to 
the  Setar-puyak  (t.«.,  star-grade 
paradise),  the  second  up  to  the 
Mahp^yak  (».#,,  the  moo;n-grade), 
the  third  up  to  the  Khiirshld- 
pftyak  (i.e.,  the  sun-grade),  i.e., 
the  brilliant  Gariitman. 

12.  If,  by  his  baseness,  he  has 
become  sinful,  when  that  wind 
appears  before  him,  the  form  of 
a  damsel  comes  in  that  wind  and 
makes  that  inquiry.  She  is  (a 
picture  of  his) actions,  like  a  sharp 
sword  which  moves  about  like 
all  sharp  swords.  She  says  to 
that  soul  :  ''  0  sinful  !  what  is 
your  desire  ?  What  is  not  your 
desire  ?  You  shall  have  to  walk  on 
this  with  your  steps.'*  Then  the 
soul  says : "  If  you  will  cut  me, 
with  a  very  sharp  knife,  it  will 
appear  better  than  that  I  should 
walk  on  this  (sharp  edge)  with 
steps.  For  the  second  time  (the 
damsel)  speaks  in  the  same  way. 
The  soul  says  in  reply  :  "  If  you 
will  kill  me  with  an  arrow,  it  will 
appear  better  than  that  I  should 
walk  with  steps  on  this.  For  the 
third  time  (the  damsel)  speaks 
in  the  same  way.  It  says  in 
reply:  "If  you  cut  o£E  (my) 
soul  from  (my)  body,  it  will 
appear  better  than  that  I  should 
walk  with  steps  on  this." 


•0  P.  ^Ji  vile,  base,  trifling.    From  the  context  it  appears  to  be  opposed  to 
^fer  radih,  generosity, 
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IS.  Adtn"  it»  zak  kOnashna 
dmd  i  sahamgdn  i  Ik  dastmok 
hum&DAk  yeliAviinet  laviii  i  roban 
bar&  jekavimiiii6t.  Zak  roban 
avtn  tars^t  atgh  mHdam  zak 
pavan  gim  8atuii€t  va  pavan  seh 
gim  farut  bardan^t  val  diishakliu 
auft^t.  Mnnash  van  As  va  kerfl 
kola  do  rast  adinaab  val  bamist^- 
g&n  yehabund.  Hamist^gan  rae 
yemalelaii^t  aigh  jfnAki  cbegun 
gHi  bumliiak.  Kola  atsli  pavan 
zak  payak  zishan  kerph^  va 
jinak  yehabund  yctjbunand**. 


13.  Them  that  (picture  of 
one*8)  deed  becomes  likeafrighi- 
fnl  untamed  wild  beast  (and) 
stands  before  the  soul.  The  soul 
is  so  much  frightened  with  it,  that 
it  walks  over  this  (narrow  path) 
with  steps  and  retires  down  with 
three  steps  and  falls  into  the 
hell.  Those,  whose  sins  and 
righteous  acts  are  both  equal,  are 
then  given  into  the  Hamist6g&n. 
It  is  said  of  the  Hamlst^gAn  thai 
it  is  a  place  like  the  world.  All 
persons  sit  in  that  grade,  which 
is  assigned  according  to  his 
righteousness  and  position. 


Bi  IKX  This  Weird  is  not  foand  in  TD,  bat  found  in  TDf  and  D  H.  Mia- 
written  for  )X}«  adin  'then.*  Perhaps  miawritten  for  ffyt  *at  once,'  which  la 
sometimes    interpreted    by    ^^yS  I  'now'  (Pahl.  Pax.    Glossary,  p.  51). 

^*  This  word  has  been  sabseqaently  added  in  DH.  It  ia  not  necatiary* 
The  meaning  can  be  complete  without  it. 

»'  TD  has  the  whole  sentence  thus  l^i)  HX)^  *  T  HO  ^*»  ^14 
•'n^  5»R)  «.  e.  All  persons  are  given  a  place  according  to  their 
Righteousness. 
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Art.  VII. — A  Note  on  some  Gold  Coins  found  in  the  Btjapur 
District.    By  Shridhab  R.  Bbandarkar,  M.A. 


(Commnnicated,  September  1901.) 


The  six  gold  coins  or  pagodas  on  which  the  following  note  has 
been  drawn  up  have  been  received  from  the  Collector  of  Bijapur. 
They  were  found  near  the  pathway  of  a  village  (Malghan),  some 
sixteen  miles  south  of  Bijapur,  having  been  unearthed  by  cattle 
constantly  troading  np  the  ground.  They  are  circular  pieces  cut  off 
from  thin  gold  plates,  the  diameter  being  about  an  inch.  Each 
weighs  about  Q>7  grains.  The  reverse  is  markedly  convex  and  the 
obverse  concave  in  the  case  of  three  of  them,  and  less  so,  in  the  case 
of  two.  The  sixth  one  is  almost  fiat.  Except  for  the  raised  lines 
daeto.the  punches  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  is  blank. 

The  central  design  is  that  of  a  conical  pagoda.  Within  the  pagoda 
there  is  at  the  top  the  archaic  form  of  "^jand  at  the  bottom  the  follow- 
ing letters  on  two  of  the  coins: — 

On  the  other  four,  the  letters  at  the  bottom  are  simply :' — 

The  form  of  the  letters  is  old  Canarese.  The  ma  especially  is 
sharply  distingnished  from  the  modern  Canarese  or  Telugu  mo,  and 
resembles  closely  that  of  the  middle  stage  of  tho  Canarese  and  Telugn 
type  of  the  Southern  India  alphabets.  Round  about  the  central 
6gure  on  all  four  sides  of  it,  ^  has  been  punched  in  four  different 
places,  and  also  similarly  between  every  two  **  Sri  '*8,  more  or  less  of 
the  letters  IT^I^clTHt^*  These  punch  marks  do  not  have  exactly 
the  same  relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other  on  any 
two  of  the  six  coins.  In  the  first  two,  the  four  letters  in  the 
first  line  are  crowded  together,  and  in  the  other  four  the  three  letters 
arc  wider  apart.  In  the  former  again  there  is  a  greater  distance  be- 
vreen  ifT  and  q  than  between  q  and  9f .  In  the  latter  all  the  three 
are  equally  apart  from  each  other. 
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The  coins,  therefore,  seem  to  hiive  been  struck  from  the  simplest 
form  of  a  die  in  which,  according  to  Elliot  (Coins  of  South.  Ind.,  p.  54, 
last  para.)  there  "appears  to  have  been  a  reversal  of  the  superior 
action  of  the  punch  by  striking  the  gold  plate  upon  the  single  symbol 
placed  below,  and  then  adding  the  additional  symbols  by  the  old- 
fashioned  process  around  the  central  device,  having  the  other  side  or 
reverse  plain,  except  where  it  shows  the  grain  of  the  anvil  or  basis 
on  which  it  rested.  The  force  of  the  blow  has  in  many  instances 
given  the  upper  side  a  concave  surface." 

Such  "a  particular  application  of  the  Indian  method  of  punch- 
marking,  by  which  each  portion  of  a  definite  design  is  impressed  on 
the  coin  by  a  separate  punch,"  the  Chalukya  (/.  d.,  the  earlier 
Ch&lukya)  coins  are  remarkable  for  (Rapson:  Indian  Coins,  p.  57), 
The  present  coins  then  resemble  them  in  that  respect.  The  usual 
Ohalukya  emblem  of  the  boar  is,  however,  absent.  But  no  coin  which 
can  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  later  Western  Chulukjas  has  yet  been 
known  to  possess  that  emblem.  There  are  two  coins  mentioned  by  Dr. 
HuUzsch  at  pp.  321-2  of  the  Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XXV.,  which,  on  account 
of  the  legends  on  them,  he  would  assign  to  the  Ch&lukyas,  one  to 
a  later  Chalukya  and  the  other  either  to  a  later  or  an  earlier 
Chalukya.  They  do  not,  however,  bear  the  emblem  of  a  boar  but  of  a 
lion. 

As  to  which  Jagadekamalla  the  present  coins  are  to  be  assigned  to, 
there  are  three  of  that  name  known  so  far.  One  is  Jayasimha  (A.D. 
1018-1040)  of  the  line  of  later  Chalnkyas  called  Jayasimha  !!• 
by  those  who  would  regard  the  earlier  and  the  later  Chalukyas  as 
one.  The  second  is  one  known  among  the  records  by  that  name 
only  (A.D.  1138-1150).  The  third  is  Permadi  Jagadekamalla,  of 
the  Sindas  of  Yelburga.  He  was  not  a  Chalukya,  but  a  great  feu* 
datory  of  the  Cbalukjas,  who  with  his  father  helped  VikramAditya 
II.  of  the  later  Chalukyas  in  his  wars,  and  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Jagadekamalla,  ruled  over  provinces  now  forming  part  of  the  Bijapur 
and  Dharwar  districts.  But  as  he  was  a  feudatory  only  and,  as 
according  to  Mr.  ¥\tet  {Bombay  Gazetteer^  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  II.,p.  575)  he 
was  called  Jagadekamalla-Permadi,  because  he  was  a  feudatory  of 
Jagadekamalla  II.,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  coins  could  have  been 
stamped  with  his  name,  and  that  as  Jagadekamalla. 

To  which  of  the  remaining  two  Jagadekaraallas  the  coinjs  should  bs 
assigned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide.     Perhaps  the  fact,  that  the 
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name  Jagadekamalla,  which  originally  at  least  is  a  biruda,  should 
haTe  been  so  far  ideutified  with  the  second  ruler  of  that  name,  that 
his  original  proper  name,  if  he  had  any,  does  not  occar  eyen  once 
amongst  the  '^some  fifty"  records  of  his  reign  that  are  now  known 
{Bombay  GaieUeer,  Vol.  1.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  457),  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  should  be  assigned  to  him. 

The  presence  of  a  pagoda  on  these  coins  instead  of  a  boar  as  also 
that  of  a  lion  on  one  of  the  coins  mentioned  above,  that  Dr. 
Hultzsch  would,  on  account  of  the  legend  on  it,  assifcn  to  a  Trailoky- 
amalla  might, perhaps,  be  considered  an  additional  reason  for  regarding 
the  earlier  and  the  later  Chalukyas  as  separate  dynasties  besides  those 
given  in  Dr.  Bhandarkar's  Early  History  of  the  Dekkan,  pp.  79-80 
(Second  edition).  In  that  case,  however,  the  second  coin  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Hultzsch  as  bearing  five  punch  marks  representing  a  lion, 
which  on  account  of  the  additional  punch  marks  *'Jaya"  and  **DeYa,"  he 
would  refer  to  Jayasimha,  would  have  to  be  referred  to  Jayasimha 
(or  Jagadekamalla  I.)  of  the  later  Chalukya  Dynasty,  and  to  admit 
that  in  the  case  of  that  dynasty  either  the  same  king  or  two  different 
kings  (if  the  present  coins  are  referi*ed  to  Jagadekamalla  II.)  made 
use  of  two  different  emblems. 

The  word  "p«goda"  originally  meant  a  temple,  and  has  since  come 
to  mean  a  golden  coin  on  account  of  certain  golden  coins  having 
the  figure  of  a  pagoda  stamped  on  them.  Such  coins,  it  therefore 
seems,  were  once  very  common  even  up  to  a  recent  dale.  Hence  it 
appears  V(tv  curious  that  tiie  present  coins  should  be  the  first  ones 
of  that  kind  which  should  have  come  up  for  notice. 


C9 

Art.  VIII — The  Paraees  at  the  Court  of  Aklxir,  and  Dastur 
^feherj^   Rand, 

(Read  19th  December  1901.) 

Akbar,  who  isspoken  of  as  the  Edward  I.  and  the  Henry  VIII.  of  his 
race,^  as  the  Joseph  II.  of  Hindustan/  and  as  the  first  Darwinian 
before  Darwin/  had  tried  his  best  to  unite  his  people  in  religion  and 
government.  To  a  certain  extent,  he  tried  to  play  the  same  part  in 
India,  as  that  which  Ardeshir  Babegfin  (Artaxerxes  I.  of  the  Greek 
historians)  played  in  Persia  and  Soter  or  Ptolemy  I.  played  in  Egypt. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  what  his  new  religion  exactly  was.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  several  elements.  Prof.  Blochinann  calls  it  **  mono- 
theistic Parsi-Hinduism."  (Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  212.)  Comte  de 
Noer  chooses  to  call  it  a  sort  of  Parsi-Soufi-Hinduism,  of  which  the 
Iranian  worship  of  the  sun  was  the  purest  expression.     He  says : — 

"On  pourrait  appeler  la  foi  nouvelle  une  sorte  de  parsi-coufi- 
hindouisme,  dont  le  culte  iranien  du  Soleil  etait  Texpression  la 
plufl  pure.  * 

Prof.  Max-M'dller  says:  "It  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor  Akbar 
(1£4:2 — 1605)  had  a  passion  for  the  study  of  religions,  and  that  he 
invited  to  his  Court,  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Brahmans, 
and  Zoroastrians,  and  had  as  many  of  their  sacred  books  as  he  could 
get  access  to,  translated  for  his  own  study .''^  As  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica®  says,  **  Scepticism  as  to 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Koran  led  him  to  seek  the  true  religion  in  nn 
eclectic  S}'stem.  He  accordingly  set  himself  to  obtain  information 
about  other  religions,  sent  to  Goa,  requesting  that  the  Portuguese 
missionaries  there  would  visit  him,  and  listened  to  them  with 
intelligent  attention  when  they  came.  As  the  result  of  these 
inquiries,  he  adopted  the  creed  of  pure  deism  and  a  ritual  based 
upon  the  system   of  Zoroaster." 

Captain  Vans  Kennedy  ^  says  on  this  subject,  "  Akbar,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  aware  that  deism  was  too  spiritual  a  system  to 
admit  of  its  becoming  a  national  religion,  and  that  it  was  necessary, 

1  A  HaDdbook  to  Agra,  by  Keeno,  p.  130. 

«  L'  Empereur  Akbar,  par  le  Comte  F.  A.  Dc  Noer.  Traduit  de  rAllemand, 
par  G.  Bonet  Maury,  Tol.  I.,  p.  346.  »  Ibid.  *  Ibid,  p.  343. 

0  Introductiott  to  the  Boience  of  Beligion,  p.  17.         ®  Vol.  I.,  p.  434. 

t  Trausactiong  of  the  liitcrary  Society  of  Bouibay  (1820),    Bepriut  of  1876, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  277-278. 
1 
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in  order  to  recommend  it  to  the  people,  to  introduce  some  ceremonies 
and  some  visible  mode  of  worship.  Bat,  anxious  to  divert  the  minds 
of  men  as  little  as  possible  from  the  direct  contemplation  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  he  adopted  as  intermediate  objects  of  respect  the  sun 

and  planets  and  as  their  representative  the   sacred  fire 

The  only  ceremonies  which  were  adopted  were  the  principal  annual 
festivals  of  the  Zardushtian."  Further  on  Captain  Kennedy  says, 
*'  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
sacred  fire  was  borrowed  from  the  Hindus  ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  was  adopted  from  the  followers  of  Zardusht,  as 
Akbar  not  only  adopted  their  year  but  also  their  festivals."  ^ 

Blochmann  says,  **  The  principles  of  toleration,  which  no  king  before 
Akbar  had  dnrcd  openly  to  confess,  had  even  laid  hold  of  the 
philologic  mind  of  the  lying's  subjects,  and  for  the  first  time  did  the 
words  of  the  worshippers  ^  of  *  the  fire  which  Muhammad  extinguish- 
ed,* find  a  place  in  a  dictionary,  the  compiler  of  which  was,  moreover, 
a  Sayyid  of  the  purest  blood.  Merely  to  flatter  Akbar,  who,  though 
a  Sufi  in  his  heart,  was  a  Parsee  by  his  rites,  could  not  have  been 
the  compiler's  sole  object."  (Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  XXXVII.,  Part  I.,  No.  I.,  1868,  «•  Contributions  to  Persian 
Lexicography,"  p.  14.) 

Prof.  Rehatsek  says :  "  He  (Akbar)  had  no  doubt  considered  that 
outward  signs  would  be  captivating  to  the  minds  of  untutored  natures, 
and  therefore  he  began  to  worship  the  sun  as  one  of  the  greatest 
manifestations  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Creator  ;  he  revived  the  an- 
cient Zoroastrian  festivals,  substituted  their  months  for  those  of  the 
Hegira,  and  also  maintained  sacred  fires.  As  the  number  of  Parsees  was 
too  small,  these  matters  were  not  introduced  from  political  motives."* 

1  Transactions  of  tlie  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  Vol.  II.,  p.  285, 
Reprint  of  187G. 

a  Ab  an  iustancc  of  Zoroastrian  words  used  at  the  Court  of  Akbar,  we  may 
q  note  the  following  from  A  bul  Fazl's  work  .  .  "Royalty  is  a  light  eman- 
ating from   God.   and   a  ray   from  the  sun,  the  illnminator  of  the  uniyerse, 

.  .  .  .  Modern  language  calls  this  light  farr-i-Uidi  (thedivine  light)  and 
the  tongue  of  antiquity  called  it  hhjdn  hhwarah*'  (Ain-i-Akbari,  Abul  Fazios 
Preface,  p.  ill.,  Vol.  I..  Blochmanu).  The  liiydn  khximrah  referred  to  here  is 
the  kavacm  hhartno  of  the  Avcsta.  The  language  of  antiquity,  referred  to 
by  him,  is  tho  ancient  Pahlavi  language. 

3  The  Emperor  Akbar's  Repudiation  ofEsllAm,  consisting  of  passages  from 
the  Muntiikhab-Al  Tawarikh  of  Bad^oni,  translated  by  E.  Rehatsek  (186U). 
Translator's  Preface,  p.  11. 
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The  Parsees  of  the  16th  Century  had  an  influence  not  only  upon 
king  Akbar,  but  also  upon  many  great  men  of  the  age.  Comte  de 
Nocr  says  on  this  point :  **  II  y  avait  aussi  la  religion  des  Gu^bres 
ou  Parsis,  dont  le  centre  principal  ^tait  sur  la  cote  Ooest,  notamment 
dans  le  Goudjarat ;  c^est  la  qu'ils  avaient  transporte  le  feu  sacrf',  et 
une  partie  de  leurs  livres  saints,  ou  6tait  contenue  la  doctrine  v^n^rable 
de  Zarathustra  ,  .  .  .  Et,  malgre  leur  petit  nombre  et  leur  peu 
d'importance  politique,  les  Parsis  ont  cxerce  une  influence  consider- 
able sur  les  plus  grand  esprits  de  Tlnde  vers  la  fin  du  XVI6me 
siecle."  * 

All  these  scholars  then  say  that  in  his  new  religion  Akbar  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  influenced  by  Zoroastrianism. 

It  appears,  th»it  Akbar's  co-religionists  themselves,  knew  well  his 
leaning  towards  Fire-worship.  We  find  Abul  Fazl  defending 
his  king  in  the  72nd  Ain.^  Speaking  of  Akbar's  adoration  of  God 
at  mornings  noon,  evening  and  midnight,  when  the  Sun  has  difl'erent 
positions  in  the  sky,  and  defending  his  ways  of  adoration,  he  says  : 
"  But  why  should  I  speak  of  the  mysterious  blessings  of  the  sun,  or 
of  the  transfer  of  his  greater  light  to  lamps  ?  Should  I  not  rather 
dwell  on  the  per  terseness  of  those  weak-minded  zealots,  who,  with 
much  concern,  talk  of  His  Majesty's  religion  as  of  a  deification  of  the 
Sun  and  the  introduction  of  fire-worship  ?  But  I  shall  dismiss  them 
with  a  smile." 

Now,  the  question  is:  Who  were  the  Zoroastrians  that  went  to  the 
Court  of  Akbar  and  influenced  him,  to  a  small  or  great  extent* 
towards  Zoroastrian  forms  of  worship,  ritual  and  festivals,  as  referred 
to  above?  Were  they  Indian  Zoroastrians  or  Persian  Zoroastrians ? 
In  a  paper  entitled  "Akbar  and  the  Parsees  ^"  read  before  our 
Society  on  the  8th  of  August,  1896,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  shew,  that  it  was  the  Persian  Zoroastrians  from  Persia, 
under  Ardeshir,  who  had  an  active  hand  in  influencing  king  Akbar, 
that  the  Indian  Zoroastrians  under  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  had 
very  little  to  do  in  the  matter,  and  that  Akbar  must  have  called 
the  latter  to  his   Court  only  **  out  of  curiosity."*    This  is  not  the 

I  L'Empereur  Akbar,  par  Oomte  dc  Noer,  Traduit  par  G.  B.  Manry,  Vol  I., 
p.  23.     »  Ain-i-Akbari,  by  BlochmaDn,  Vol.  I.,  p.  155, 
3  Journal  of  the  B,  B.  B.  A  Society,  Vol.  XlX.,  No.  LIlI.,  pp.  289-305, 
«  Ibid,  p.  296. 
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first  time,  that  doubts  have  been  raised  against  Dastur  Meherji  Rana's 
mission  to  the  Coart  of  Akbar.  Unfortunately,  latterly  there  has 
been  a  division  of  parties  among  the  priesthood  of  Naosari. 
Some  are  opposed  to  the  family  of  Meherji  Rana  and  its  associates. 
Some  of  them  have,  ere  this,  raised  such  cloubts,  several  times,  in  some 
of  the  Gujar&ti  papers.  But  it  was  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
question  was  transferred  by  the  abovementioned  paper,  to  the 
platform  of  this  Society. 

At  the  time  when  the  paper  was  read  before  our  Society,  the 
question  was  discussed  with  some  warmth  in  the  Bombay  papera.^ 
I  then  took  only  a  passive  interest  in  the  qaestion.  But  at  the 
instance  of  a  friend,  who  lately  came  to  Bombay  from  Europe, 
and  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  question,  I  have  gone  over  the 
question  and  studied  it.  So,  I  beg  to  place  before  the  Society,  a  few 
facts,  which  lead  me  to  a  conclusion,  different  from  the  one  arrived  at 
in  the  above-mentioned  paper.  I  have  fortunately  been  able  to  secure 
some  original  documents  and  old  manuscripts  bearing  on  the  question, 
and  these  I  beg  to  produce  before  the  Society  to-day. 

I  will  treat  the  whole  question  under  three  heads.  I. — Firstly,  I  will 
try  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  Naosari  Parsees,  who  influenced  Akbar, 
n. — Secondly,  I  will  try  to  prove  that,  it  was  Dastur  Meherji 
Rana,  the  leader  of  the  Nadsari  Parsees  who  influenced  Akbar. 
III. — And  thirdly,  I  will  examine  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  to  these  two  facts.  I  will  then  give  in  the  Appendix,  copies 
of  some  of  the  documents  referred  to  in  this  paper,  with  my  trans- 
lations and  observations. 

L 

Before  going  into  the  snbject  of  our  paper,  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  grasp  of  all  the  events  of  king  Akbar*s  reign,  referring  to  this 
matter,  I  will  give  here  a  chronological  table  of  those  events.  The 
dates  of  the  events,  referring  to  his  reign  and  to  the  religious  dis- 
cussions of  his  Court,  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Bad4on!.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  from  Blochmann's  version  of  the  extracts  from 
Badaoni  given  in  his  translation  of  tho  Ain-i'Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  I. — 
XXXVI.  167— 213.  (For  the  comparison  of  Hijri  years  with  the 
Christian  years,  vide  ibid.,  p.  1C8,  note  2.  Also  Elliot's  History  of 
India,  Vol.  V.,  p.  246.  The  Hijri  year  981  began  on  3rd  May,  1573.) 

1  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Kbarsliedji  Manockjee  Shastri  for  kindly  placing 
at  my  dibpoeal  his  very  interesting  file  of  extracts  from  papers  on  this 
8ubjeot« 
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Chronological  Events  of  the  Reign  of  Akhar^ 


Events. 


A.D. 


Dates. 


Akbar  born  

Hubarak,  father  of  Abul  Fazl, 
attached  himself  to  the  religious 
moTement  8nggest.ed  by  the 
approach  of  the  first  millenium  of 
Islam,  when  Imam  Mahdi  was  to 
appear.  (The  movement  had 
first  begun  in  900  Hijri.) 
Shaikh  AIni  appeared  as  a  Mahdi 
Abul  Fazl  born* 

Akbar  ascended  the  throne 

A  kbar  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment from  the  regent,  Behram 
Khun 

A  document  of  the  Naosari  priests 
agreeing  to  perform  religious  cere- 
monies properly.  Meherji  Ran  a 
signs  it  at  the  top 

A  document  of  the  Naosari  priests 
agreeing  that  they  should  not 
drink  toddy  when  engaged  in 
theAtash  Beharam  (Fire  temple). 
Dastur  Meherji  Rana  signs  it  at 
the  top     ...         ...         ,•• 

A  document  of  the  Naosari  Parsees 
entrusting  a  piece  of  land  to 
Dastur  Meherji  Rana      

Abul  Fazl  received  favourably  at 
court.  (Long  before  this  he  had 
talked  with  the  wisest  men  of  differ- 
ent religions.)  He  says  in  the  Ak- 
bar-nameh^  :  "My  mind  had  no 
rest,  and  my  heart  felt  itself  drawn 
to  the  sages  of  Mongolia,  or  to 
the  hermits  on  Lebanon  ;  I  longed 
for  interviews  with  the  lamas  of 
Thibet  or  with  the  padris  of 
Portugnl,  and  I  would  gladly  sit 


14th  October    1542 


Hijri 
949 


1549 


956 


14th  January  1551  6th  Mohar- 

ram    958 

10th  March      1550^  963 


March       1560 


1566 


1570 


1573 


1  Ain-i-Akbari,  Blochmanu'H.  Vol.  I.,  Introd.  p.  1. 

«   Vide  Elliot,  Vol.  V.,  p.  246. 

>  Biochmann'8  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol  I.,  Introdaction,  p^  XII. 
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with  the  priests  of  the  Parsis  and  Dates. 

the  learned  of  the  Zend  A  vesta;")        ^""T ^' 7.-^ 

Abul  Fazl  speaks,  under  the  events        '^*  ^'  ^*i" 

of  981    Hijri,  of    his     interviews 
with    Mobeds.    (Bengal    Asiatic 

Society's  Akbar  namah.  by  Mania- 

'wi'  Abd-ur-Rahim,Vol.  IL,  p.  84 )  1573  981 

BadAoni  introduced   at  the   court 

of  Akbar 1574  981 

Badaoni  appointed  Court  Imam ...  1575  932 

Commencement    of  the    religious 

discussions,    of    which  Badaoni 

gives  an  account  1576  983 

The  appearance  of  a  comet   (R6z 

Ard  25  (Arshisang:)  Mah  Aban).  I577  935 

Badaoni  mentions  the  event  of  the 

coming  of  Nafipari  priests  under 

the  events  of  the  year  986  Hijri.* 

They  must  have  come  some  time 

before,  because  Bada6ni  speaks  of 

it  as  a   past  event,  <w^^  Si><«T. 

The  Dabistan  also,  in  the  events 

of  the  year  preceding  Rsjeb  987, 

speaks    of  the  event  as  a  past 

event.       (oJ,i^:  »iV«T.     Bombay 

Lithographed    Edition   of    1277 

Hijri,  p.  2^^,  1. 4)  1578-79  986 

Abul  Fazl  refers  to  the  presence 

of   Parsees    at    Akbar^s     Court 

under  the   events    of    this   year 

(Akbar-nameh,    Gale.    ed.    III., 

pp.  252-53,  ElUofc  VI.,  p.  59)    ...  1578-79 

Abul   Fa«l   brought    up,   at    the 

Thursday    evening    meetings  at 

court,  the  question  that  the  King 

was  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 

spiritual  head  and   guide  of  the 

state         ...  1579  986 

The  date  of  the  document,  wherein 

Meherji  liana  is  referred  to  as  the 

leader   of  the  Naosari  priests^  ...  12th  March        1579 
The  date  of  the  document  **  unique 

in  the  Church  History  of  Islam," 

which  Shaikh  Mubfirak,  in  con- 

1  Lowc*8  translation,  p.  260.    Lees  and  Ahmad  All's  text,  p.  261. 

■  Paraee  Prakash,  Vol.  1.,  p.  8.,  Vide  Appendix  for  the  original  document 
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junction  with  his  sons  Faizi  and 
Abui  Fazl  had  drafted,  and  by 
which  Akbar  was  certified  to  be 
**a  Mujtahid,  i.e.,  an  infallible 
authoritv  in  all  matters  relating 
to  Islam"!  

Hir  Jamainddia  commences  his 
new  Persian  dictionarj,  the  Far- 
hang-i-Jehangiri^ 

The  principal  religious  disputations 
at  the  Oonrt,  in  which  the  Pareees 
were  concerned,  came  to  an  end,  be- 
cause the  unique  document  j^aob^ 
was  signed,  and  on  the  lOth  (15th 
according  to  Rehatsek's  transla- 
tion) of  the  Rajab  of  this  year,  the 
King  left  for  Ajmere  (p.  272, 1. 17, 
Vol.  II.,  Lees  and  Ahmad  Ali's 
Edition  of  Muntakhabal-Tawu- 
rikh.  Rehatsek,  p.  33),  and  from 
the  new  Jalali  year  the  King 
openly  adopted  Sun  and  Fire- 
worship   ...         

Date  of  the  second  document, 
wherein  Meherji  Rana  is  referred 
to,  as  the  leader  of  the  Naosuri 
priests^  (Samvat  133C) 

Xing  Akbar  openly  bcgnn  to 
worship  the  Sun  and  Fire  from 
the  New  Jalali  year*      

King  Akbar  established  14  holi- 
days and  adopted  calendar 
.  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
'    ZoroastriansCRehatsek.  p.  53). 

Abul  Fazl  lost  his  mother.  Akbar 
personally  went  to  console   him. 


Dates, 


A.  D. 


Uijri 


September  1579  Rajab  987 


1579 


987 


1579 


1st  September    1580 


1580-81 


1582 


987 


988 


990 


1  Badaoni's  Muntakhab-al-TawArikh.Lees  and  Ahmad  Ali'e  Edition,  p.  272, 
1.  7,  Vol.  II,,  Rehatsek's  translation, p.  32.  It  was  of  thia  time  that  Abul  Pari 
wrote. : — ^**  The  Court  became  a  gathering  place  of  sages  and  learned  of  all 
creeds  ;  the  good  doctrines  of  all  religious  systems  were  recognized  and  their 
defects  were  not  allowed  to  obscure  their  good  feature!."  Blochmann'g 
translation  of  Afn-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  Introduction  p.  14. 

>  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Part  I.,  Na  1.,  1868,  p.  12» 

*  Parsee  Prakaah,  Vol.  I,  p.  9,  Vide  Appendix  for  the  document. 

*  Mcntakhab-al-Taw&rikh.  Lowe's  Translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  269.  Lees  and 
Ahmad  Ali's  Text,  Vol.  II.,  p.  261, 1. 16.  Blochmann*s  translation  in  AiQ-i- 
Akbari,  VoL  I:,  p.  184.    Rehatsek,  p.  27. 
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(**  Religious      matters       had     in  Dates. 

the  meantime  rapidly   advanced.     ^ "^ JT^. 

....  The  Islamitic   prayers  were     '^^'  ^'  ^*J" 

abolished  at  coart  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  *  elect '  was  based  on 

that  of  the   Firsts  and  partly  on 

the   ceremonial    of  the    Hindus. 

The  new  era(Tarikh  i-lUhi)  which 

WAS  introduced  in  all  Government 

records,  as  also  the  feasts  observed 

by   the  emperor,    were    entirely 

Parsi")* Ist  September    1589  997 

The  date  of  a  letter   from   Nafisari 

to  Div,  in   which  Meherjee  Rnna 

is  referred  to  as  the  head  of   the 

priests  2 6th  August       1590  998 

Meherjee  Rana  died  Ist  November  1691  1000 

Mir    Jamaladdin    received    orders 

from  King  Akbar  to  complete  the 

Dictionary  (Farhang-i-  Jehangiri).^ 

Akbar  granted  sums  for  the  pur- 
chase of  roiinuscripts   and   called 

Ardeshir  from  Persia  to  assist  Mir 

Jamaladdin  1592  1000 

Shaikh  Mubarak  died       4th  September  1593  1001 

Date  of  the   grant  of   100    Bigahs 

of  land  to   Dastur  Kaikobad  in 

addition  to   200  granted,   to  his 

father  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana*     ...  1595  1003 

Badaonrs  History  ends^ 1595-9G  1004 

Abul    Fazl    completed  the   Ain-i- 

Akbari 159C-97  1005 

The  date  of  the  letter  of  Ardeshir 

of  Kermdn  to  Kamdin  Padam  of 

Broach*    (Roz    24    Mah    1.  967 

Yazdzardi  Kadmi)  20th  November  1597  1005 

Abul  Fazl  killed  by  Jehangir     ...  12th  August       1002   4th  Rajab 

1011 

1  Ain-i-Akbari,  Blochmann,  Vol.  I.,  Introdnctlon,  p.  XYI. 

•  Khaa  Bahadoor  B.  B.  Patel's  ParBee  PrakAsh,  Vol.  I.,  p.  9.  V^de  Appendix 
for  a  true  copy.  »  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Part  I.,  No.  1, 
1868.  p.  12.   Vide  below,  pp.  19-20,    The  preface  of  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri. 

♦  roj  10  mah  12  year  964  Yazdajardi  2nd  November  18i)6. 

»  Elliot's  History,  Vol.  V.,  p.  479.  o  Parsee  Prakash,  Vol.  I.,  p.  10  gives 
roz  23.  Mr.  Manockjee  R.  Unwala's  lithographed  edition  of  the  RevAyet, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  468, 1.  7.  Vide  below,  p.  24.  This  date  corrcsponde  to  29-12-99U 
Sh^hanshuhi, 
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Dates. 


A.  1).  Hijri. 

Akbardied ..13th  October      1605  lOU 

The  Dictionary  called  Farhang-i- 

Jehaogiri     (so     CHlled     because 

finished  in  the  time  of  Jehangir), 

for    which     Ardeshir   had     come 

to  India,  finished  1608  1017 

The  author  of  the  Dabistan  born 

some  time  about 1G15  1024 

The   last  event  mentioned  in  the 

Dabistan  relates  to  the  year  1653. 

So  the  Dabist&n  must  have  been 

written  after  1653  1653  1063 

Having  this  chronological  list  of  the  events  of  Akbar*s  reign  before 
us,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  subjectof  the  question,  as  to  who  it  was 
that  led  Akbar  toward  Parseeism?  Were  they  the  Zoroastrians 
of  Persia  or  those  of  India  ?  There  are  two  works  of  hi&tory  which 
show  directly  and  two  works  which  show  indirectly  that  they  were 
the  Zoroastrians  of  India. 

I, — The  first  and  the  most  important  work,  which  refers  to  this 
question,  and  to  which  frequent  references  are  made  in  this  matter,  is 
the  MunUkhab-al-Tawarikh  of  Abdul-Qadir  ibn-i-Muliik  Shah 
fiadaoni.  We  find  the  following  passage  in  this  work  referring  to  the 
Parsees  that  went  to  the  Court  of  Akbar,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
religious  discussions  there  : — 

^  BADA05I. 

3jj  ji5  A*  v^  jO  ^  c»l5j)/l^lo  »>^J  c5^-H  ^^"^  c;^^  lo^^f 

AiXi.U  ^jj  ^US  *^ji^  J  ^  u^jji\  ^j  jO  >J^  e;^>«  J  «^o>i>« 
(Page  261,  1.  7.    The    Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh  of  Badauni,  edited 

by  Capt.  Lees  and  Mnnshi  Ahmad  Ali,  Vol.  II.,  Calcutta  1865.) 
Translation  by  Blochmann.     (The  Ain-i-Akbari,  by   Abul    Fazl, 

translated  by  Blochmann,  Vol.  I.,  p.  184.)^ 

I    Bad&0Di*8  pasttges  aboat  the  religiooH  views  of  Akbar  have  been  translat- 
ed by  other  schoUrs  also.    Vide    (a)  The  Emperor  Akbar's   Repudiation    of 
liniin,  by  Prof.  Rehbtaek.  For  this  particular  passage,  vide  p.  26.    (2^)  Works 
dtrtoU  WiliOB.  Br.  Boatfs  CJolleotion,  1863,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  379-400.    Wilson  gives 
2 
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«« Fire-worshippers  also  had  come  from  Naus&ri  in  Gujrat  and 
proved  to  His  Majesty  the  truth  of  Zoroaster's  doctrines.  They 
called  fireworship*  the  great  worship,'  and  impressed  the  emperor  so 
fnvourably,  that  he  learned  from  them  the  religious  terms  and  rites 
of  the  old  Parsis,  and  ordered  Abul  Fazl  to  make  arrangements,  that 
sacred  fire  should  be  kept  burning  at  court  by  day  and  by  night, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  in  whose  fire- 
temples  it  had  been  continually  burning  ;  for  fire  was  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  God  and  *a  ray  of  his  rays.'  '* 

"His  Majesty,  from  his  youth,  had  also  been  accustomed  to 
celebrate  the  Hom  (a  kind  of  fire-worship)  from  his  affection  towards 
the  Hindu  princesses  of  bis  Harem." 

•*  From  the  New  Year's  day  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign 
(988)  His  Majesty  openly  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  fire  by  pros- 
trations, and  the  courtiers  were  ordered  to  rise,  when  the  candies  and 
lamps  were  lighted  in  the  palace."  ^ 


rather  a  free  rendering  or  purport  than  a  literal  translation.  For  the  particnlar 
passage  about  the  Parsees,  vide  p.  389.  (<?)  Elliot's  nistory  of  India,  Vol.  V., 
p.  530.  (d)  The  work  has  been  translated  by  Prof.  Lowe,  1884  ;  vide  Vol.  II., 
p.  268,  for  the  passage,  (e)  Blochmann's  versions  have  been  quoted  by  Prof. 
Max  Miiller  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Beliglon  ;  vide  Edition  of 
1882  (pp.  220-  234).  p  231,  for  this  passage. 

^    The  Ain-i-Akbari  also  refers  to  the  king's  reverence  for  fire  and  light. 
It  Says  : — 

LJ^'^O^  Ji  i^JJ^  u^'^^  ^I'Or  ^^^  J^   e;^^  ^jj  hji    ^^  •^ 

/.A.    <jj^JH^      Cl^AJlci/Ji    ^  J  djJm  ji    JIa^    »(a3    ^ylAJ    r^j     AmUi 

^iiui  air  /-a.  03U  i^j^  Ij  j.^»  6j^  jy  v^''^  ^-rOr  "^j^^  \^j^ 

j\i   ^«J   [jjkj  ^^  J  j^    ci,j^    is^  j\   tjo  J   ^i^  is^^   J^^   J 

Blochmann's  Text  of  the  lin-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  48,  18th  Ain. 
Translation, 
•'  His  Majesty  maintains  that  it  is  a  religious  duty  and   diyinc  praise  to 
worship  fire  and  light ;  surly,  ignorant  men  coDsider  it  forgetf  ulness  of  the 
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Now  wbat  do  we  find  from  this  passage  of  Badaoai's  hislorj  ?  We 
find  the  followmg  facts : — 

(1)  That  the  Parsees  from  Naosari  "  proved  to  His  Majesty  the 
truth  of  Zoroaster  s  doctrines.** 

(2)  That  they  "impressed  the  emperor  so  favourably  that  ha 
learned  from  them  the  religious  terms  and  rites  of  the  old  Parsis." 

(3)  That  Akbar  thereupon  **  ordered  Abul  Fazl  to  make  ar- 
rangements, that  sacred  fire  should  be  kef)t  burning  at  court  by  day 
and  by  night,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Persian   kings." 

(4)  In  Hijri  y88  (A.  D.  1581),  i.e.,  about  two  years  after  the 
coming  of  the  Naosari  Parsees  to  the  co'irt,  ^  His  Majesty  openly 
worshipped  the  sun  and  the  fire  by  prostrations;  and  the  courtiers  were 
ordered  to  rise  when  the  caudles  and  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  palace." 
(This  is  a  practice  which  is  even  now  observed  by  many  Parsees.) 

Thus,  we  find  from  the  above  passage  of  BaiiAoni^  that  the  Parsee 
mission  from  Kaosari  was  successful  in  showirg  satisfactorily 
to  Akbar,  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  religion.  Badaoni  says 
nothing  about  any  mission  of  Persian  Parsees.  Had  any  Parsee 
mission  come  from  Persia  at  this  time,  he  would  have  alluded  to  it. 
He  only  speaks  of  the  Naosari  Parsees.  It  was  on  the  authority  of 
the  above  passage  from  Badaoni,  that  an  eminent  orientalist,  like  the 
late  Prof.  H.  H,  Wilson,  in  his  paper  entitled  "Account  of  the  Reli- 
gious Innovations  attempted  by   Akbar,**  printed  in  the  Quarterly 

Almighty,  and  fireworship.  Bat  the  deep-sighted  know  better.  As  tne  exter- 
nal form  of  the  worship  of  *'  the  select."  is  based  upon  propriety,  and  as 
people  think  the  neglect  of  some  sort  of  worship  abominable,  there  can  bo 
nothing  improper  in  the  veneration  of  that,  eicalted  element^  which  is  the 
source  of  man's  existenoe  and  of  duration  of  his  life ;  nor  should  base  thoughts 
enter  such  ii  matter. 

*'  How  beautifully  has  Shaik  Sharaf-ud-din  Munyari  said,  *  What  can  be 
done  with  a  ma&  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  lamp,  when  the  sun  is  down  ?  ' 
Every  flame  is  derived  from  that  fountain  of  divine  light  (the  sun),  and  bsari 
the  impression  of  its  holy  essence.  If  light  and  fire  did  not  exist,  we  should 
be  destitute  of  food  and  medicines  ;  the  power  of  bight  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
the  eyes.  The  fire  of  the  sun  is  the  torch  of  God's  sovereignty."  (The  Ain-i' 
Akbari,  translated  by  Blochmann,  VoL  I.,  p.  48).  The  tone  of  justificatio*  for 
son-worship  adopted  here  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the  words,  "  If  light  and  fire  did 
not  exist,  we  should  be  destitute,  etc."  reminds  us  of  a  similar  tono  of 
justification  used  in  the  Avestcl  in  the  Khurshed  Ny^ish  and  Khurshed  Vaslit 
(The  Invocation  in  honor  of  the  Sun)  and  implied  in  the  words  •'  should  not 
the  sun  rise  up  then  the  Daevas  would  destroy  all  things,  etc." 

*?*»«*'jai^>  t^i  •l'«»e>'  jii   *(9^t^  (yt'  vi.  3.  S.  B.  E.,  Vol.  XXir.,  p.  86). 
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Oriental  Magauine,  Calcutta,  in  1824,  said  that  a  number  of  fire-wor- 
shippers from  Naosari  had  influenced  King  Akbar  in  favour  of 
Zoroastrianism. 

Extracting  from  the  work  of  Badaoni,  *<  the  substance  of  those 
passages  which  relate  to  the  new  religion  of  Akbar,"^  he  says,  "  A 
number  of  fire-worshippers  who  arrived  from  Nausari  m  Guzerat, 
gained  many  converts  to  the  religion  of  Zerdusht.  The  emperor  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  amongst  them  ;  and  he  committed  the  charge  of 
maintaining  a  sacred  fire  in  the  palace  night  and  day  to  Abul  FazL 
He  also  assisted  at  the  Homa,  a  species  of  fire-worship,  which  was  per* 
formed  daily  in  the  inner  apartments  by  those  ladies  of  the  harem, 
who  were  of  Hindu  descent."* 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  this  evidence  from  the  work  of  Bad&oni 
is  the  evidence  of  one,  who  was  a  staunch  Mahomedan,  and  who  was 
quite  hostile  to  the  religious  discussions  at  the  court,  and  to  the  Empe- 
ror's spirit  of  toleration.  Badaoni  wrote,  as  Prof.  Max  MiiUer  says, 
"with  an  undisguised  horror  of  Akbar's  religious  views."  ^  His  ••book 
was  kept  secret,  and  according  to  a  statement  in  the  Mirdt-uV  dlam,  it 
was  made  public  during;  the  reign  of  Jahangir."  ^  So,  had  the  Naos&ri 
Parsees  failed  in  their  mission,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  say  so. 
It  is  on  the  authoritative  testimony  of  such  a  contemporary  writer,  that 
Wilson  bases  his  statement.  He  understands  Badaoni  clearly  to  say, 
that  it  was  the  fire-worshippers  of  Naosari,  who  influenced  King 
Akhar  in  the  matter  of  Zoroastrianism. 

No  authority  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  Badaoni,  in  the  matter 
of  describing  the  result  of  the  visit  of  the  Naosuri  Parsis  to  the  court 
of  Akbar,  ani  no  authority  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  Wilson,  in 
the  matter  of  properly  understanding  Badaoni's  passage  about  the 
Naossuri  Parsees. 

There  is  another  author,  who  has  clearly  understood  Badaoni,  assay- 
ing, that  it  was  theNaosari  Parsees,  who  instructed  King  Akbar  in  Zoro- 
astrianism. It  is  the  Comte  de  Noer  (18i^0  to  1881).  I  quote  his  words 
as  translated  from  the  German  by  M.  G.  Bonet  Maury.  «*I1  y  avait  a 
Naousari,  dans  le  Goudjerat,  des  disciples  de  Zarathushtra,  descend- 
ants  de  rcfugies  persans,   qui  avaient   ctd  proscrits  pour   cause  de 


1  Works  of  H.  H.  Wilson,  collected  by  Dr.  Rost,  Vol.  II.,  p.  381. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  389. 

3  Intioduction  to  the  Science  of  Eeligion,  Edition  of  1882,  p.  209. 

♦  Blochmann't?  lin-i-Akbari,  Vol.  1.,  p.  104,  note  2. 
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religion  et  avaienttrouv^  dAnsT  Inde  ane  DOUTelle  pntrie  ;  on  les  ap- 
fielait  Pfireis,  c-a-d.  adorateurs  du  feu.  Quelques  ana  de  lenrs  pr^tres 
fureut  niandes  a  Sikri,  et  initierent  I'  empereur  k  leur  religion.*** 

II. — The  next  important  work  which  refers  directly  to  this  quettiony 
and  to  which  frequent  references  are  made  in  this  matter,  is  the 
Dabistan,  which  was  written,  at  least  nbcut  57  years  after  Baduoni'8 
death. 2     The  passage  referring  to  this  matter  is  as  follows  : — 


(^^  o»>Us|^  tA^f  ^♦aJEuJ  j  (y^   \j  "^^Ojj  1:^.3  •^o^  IdMof  o-wf 
^ylAJUr  ^J^jj  J    j^lj  y  oJI^A.  ^^A.  wJlsH   l^iLljl    o^^v  AsiiS ^^ 

j\    OU^^    jj     IjOlo    ij^Ojj      j.U^Ojl    ^    J     AJo^   JU.U    tjj9j 

<^^.X^  J   djjlixi.  oCT   3  I  vi..*,!  j^xjT  •r  oj^lo^j  ^tLoA  eJj^<^' 
(3;jl5o  J  oJijxi  \y^^  (J^^  e;^/  3'  cri"^*^  J  *^V  «>>J'  j'jj'  3' 

(p.  2r)6  of  the  Bombiy  Edition  of  th^  Dabistari  of  1277  A.  H. 
J,|  ^l,  ^ii-«^  j^  ^,,j  r^^^3  '  C^^J^  •  ^■^t''  •^^jO  ^rO  (♦^ 

•*  In  like  manner,  the  fire-worshippers  who  had  come  from  the  town 
oF  Nousar!,  situated  in  the  district  of  GujenU,  asserted  the  truth  of  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  great  reverence  and  worship  due  to  fire. 

1  L'Empereor  Akbar  par  le  Comte  dc  Noer,  tradnit  par  6.  B.  Manry, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  334-816. 

•  The  DabistAn,  tranelated  by  Shea  and  Troyer.  Introduotion.— The  author 
of  the  Dabist&n  mentions  dates  from  A.  D.  1618  to  1653,  so  it  mast  have 
been  written  at  least  after  1663.  He  lived  from  A.  D.  1615  to  1670.  Bad&oni 
died  about  1696. 
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The  emperor  called  them  to  his  presence,  and  was  pleased  to  take  infor- 
mation ahotit  the  way  and  lustre  ^  of  their  wise  men.  He  also  called 
from  Persia  a  follower  of  Zardusht,  named  Ardeshir,  to  whom  he 
sent  money  ;  he  delivered  the  sacred  fire  with  care  to  the  wise  Shaikh 
Abn'l-Fazil,  and  established  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  the  interior 
apartment  by  night  aud  day,  perpetual  henceforth,  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  Mobeds,  and  to  the  manner  which  was  always 
'  practised  in  the  Sre-temples  of  the  Kings  of  Ajem,  because  the  Iti  set' 
was  among  the  sentences  of  the  Lord,  and  light  from  among  the  lights 
of  the  great  lied.  He  invited  likewise  the  fire-worshippers  from  Kir- 
man  to  his  presence,  and  questioned  them  about  the  subtleties  of 
Zardusht's  religion;  and  he  wrote  letters  to  Azer-Kaivun,  who  was  a 
chief  of  the  Yezdanian  and  Ab^dAuian.  and  invited  him  to  India, 
(Dabistan,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  95-96,  transJated  by  Shea  and  Troyer.) 
We  learn  from  this  passage  the  following  facts  :  — 

(1)  That  **  the  fire-worshippers,  who  had  come  from  the  town  of 
Nousari,  situated  in  the  disrict  of  Gnjerat,  asserted  the  truth  of  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  and  the  great  reverence  and  worship  due  to  fire.*' 

(2)  That  "the  emperor  called  them  to  his  presence  and  was 
pleased  to  take  information  about  the  way  and  lustre^  of  their  wise 
men  "  (  KidniSn). 

(3)  He  ordered  Abul  Fazl  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  burning  day 
and  night. 

Thus  we  See  that  the  three  facts  found  in  the  passage  of  Badaoni 
are  repeated  in  the  above  passage  from  the  DablstAu. 

But  in  the  passage  of  the  Dabistsin  there  is  one  more  statement 
which  is  not  found  in  Badaoni.     It  is  — 

That  Akbar  *«a2^o  called  (mark  the  word  *ham'\n  Persian,  t,  e.,  also) 
from  Persia  a  follower  of  Zardusht,  named  Ardeshir,  to  whom  he  sent 
money.  He  invited  likewise  (mark  the  word**  hamchunin"  in  Persian, 
t.c,  likewise)  the  fire-worshippers  from  Kirman  to  his  presence  and  ques- 
tioned them  about  the  subtleties  of  Zainlushi*s  religion  -,  and  he  wrote 
letters  to  Azer-Kaivan." 


1    The  word  is  v/»Jj  not  iiy^JJ',   so  it  means  customs. 

■  The  English  translator  has  not  proporly  uiulorstood  tliis  piissage.  Ifc 
is  bodily  taken  from  BadAoni,  where  it  is  translated  by  Blochmann  ae  *'  Firt 
was  one  of  the  manifestations  of  Ood." 
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Now  it  is  songht  to  infer  from  the  additional  fact  mentioned  in  the 
Dabistdn  that  "  Akbar  must  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  priests  from 
Kaosari  whom  Bad&oni  mentions,  and  seeing  that  they  could  not 
teach  him  much,, determined  to  go  further  afield  and  invite  Ardeshir 
and  other  Parsees  from  Kirn) an. "^  The  Dabistan  does  not  at  all 
permit  that  inference. 

Firstly,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  Dabistan  gives  the  above  additional  fact,  it  is  supposed  to  give  *'  a 
falkr  and  more  detailed  account."^  A  careful  examination  of  the 
above  two  passages  from  Badaoni  and  the  Dabistan  in  their  original  Per- 
sian, shows  that  the  account  of  the  Dabistan,  on  this  subject,  is  no  way 
••  fnller  and  more  detailed."  It  is  an  almost  verbatim  reproduction  of 
Badaoni*8  passage.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  old  oriental 
authors  that  are  concerned,  among  whom  such  things  were,  to  a  certain 
eiteDt,common,such  areproduction.in  modern  parlance,  would  be  called 
plagiarism  pure  and  simple.  I  give  below,  side  by  side,  the  passage8,both 
from  Bad&oni  and  from  the  Dabistan  in  their  original  Persian,  which 
will  enable  any  one  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  Dabistan  passage  is 
nothing  but  a  reproduction  of  the  Badaoni  passage,  with  the  exception 
of  the  statement  about  Ardeshir  and  the  fire- worshippers  from  Kirman. 

BADAONI.  DABISTAK 

Va  atash  parasidn  hi  az  sheher  Va  hamchunin  dtash-parastdn 
%  Naosdri  a»  vddyat  i  Oujrdt  dma-  he  az  kasbe  i  Ndosdrt  Ice  az  veld- 
de  budandj  yati  Gujrdtast  dmadS  budand^ 

din  i  Zardutht  rd  hah  namiidand         din  i  Zardusht  rd  hak 
va  taazim  i  dia^h  rd    ehddat   %         va   taazim   i   dtash  rd  ehddal  % 
axtm  goftand,  va  ha  jdneb  i  khud     azim  mi-go/iand,   Hazrat  ishan  ra 
kashid6      az   estelah   va  rdA     va     ba    jdneb  i  Huc^  khoandaz  rdh 
ravesh  i  kidnydn  raifc^sakhtand.       ta  ravesh  i  Kidnydn   vakvf  hasel 

namudand. 

va  ham  Ardashir  nam  Zar- 
dushti  dana  ra  zar  firastad  va  az 
Iran    avurdand. 


1    Mr.  Karkaria,  **  Akbar  and  the  Parsees.'*    Journal  of  the  B.  B.  B.  A. 
Society,  Vol.  XIX.,  No.  LIII,  p.  296. 
>    Ibki.,  p.  285. 
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ta  farmMand  k6  diaih  rd  ba  ya  dtaahrd  ba  ihtamdin  i  tamam 
ihtamdm  Shaikh  Abun  aU  Fail  ba  ba  navab  elaml  Shaikh  Abu-  al^ 
raTesh  muUh  %  Ajam  k6  dtcuh-  Faxl  separdand  va  mnkarar  sakh- 
kadSh  i  ish&Q  hamtshe  bar  pdS  tand  k^  bar  a!n  i  mdbad&n  ba 
bM  ddyam  al  avkdt  ehi  dar  thab  tarild  kS  dtaah-  had^h  i  muluki 
chi  dar  rSz  dar  mahl  negdh  mi-  Ajam  hamishS  bar  pa  bdd  ddyam- 
daslitd  bashand  ke  dyatt  ait  ax  al-avkdt  chi  dar  thab  va  the  dar 
dydi  I  khudd  va  ndrUt  a»  anvdr  i  r6*  dar  andar^o  i  shabastan  negeh 
vaS.  idarand     hS   dyati  asi  at    dydt 

Ichudd  va  nur-itt  az  anvdr  i  Izad 
buland. 

The  author  of  the  Dabistan  has  taken  bodily,  not  onlj  the  above 
passages  from  Badaoni's  Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh,  but  a  large  portion 
of  this  subject  of  religion.  Take  for  example  Raja  Birbal's  praise  of 
the  sun,  (Compare  Dabist&n's  Persian  Text,  Bombay  Edition  of  1277, 
p.  265,  1. 12,  and  Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh,  by  Lees  and  Ahmed  Ali^ 
Vol.  II,  p.  260, 1.  14.  Compare  Shea  andTroyer's  translation  of  the 
Dabistan,  Vol  III,  p.  93,  and  Rehatsek's  translation  of  Mantakhab- 
al-Tawarikh  in  his  ''The  Emperor  Akbar'g  Repudiation  of  Esllfim,'* 
p,25)  and  Abul  Fazl's  argument  with  Bad&oni  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
previous  authors  not  doing  full  justice  to  ancient  prophets.  (Compare 
Bombay  Edition  of  the  Dabistan,  p.  266, 1. 14,  and  Lees  and  Ahmed 
Ali's  Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh  of  Badaoni,  Vol.  II.,  p.  262, 1.  7.  Com- 
pare the  above-mentioned  translations.  Shea  and  Troyei  111^  p.  96 
Rehat8ek,p.  27). 

Many  other  passages  show  that  the  author  of  the  Dabistan  has 
taken  passages  bodily  from  Bad&oni,  with  slight  changes  of  words 
here  and  there,  and  with  this  difference,  that  while  Badaoni,  strict 
Mahomedan  that  he  was,  has  shown  his  bigotry  in  his  expressions, 
the  author  of  the  Dabistan  is  free  from  it. 

As  to  which  is  a  better  authority,  the  Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh  of 
BadAoiii  or  the  Dabistan  of  the  supposed  author,  Mohsan  Fani,  we 
have  the  following  opinion  of  Prof.  Wilson.  He  says  :  ^  "  The 
Dabist&n  gives  us  an  account  of  the  religious  disputations,  which  were 
held  in  Akbar's  presence,  and  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher  may 
be  supposed  to  personify  the  opinions  of  the  king.  This  work  does  not, 
however,  state  the  particular  dogmas  of  the  sect  instituted  by  the 
monarch,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  sage  are  more  of  a  negative  than 

1    Works  of  Prof.  Wilson  by  Dr.  Rest  (  1862  ),  Vol,  IL,  pp.  379-380. 
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•ffirmttiTe  description*  sobTeniTe  of  all  existing  systems  rather  than 
the  fonndations  of  a  new  code  of  belief.  From  this  uncertainty, 
howeTer,  we  have  a  satisfactory  appeal,  and  find  in  a  work  written 
towards  the  close  of  Akbar's  reign,  a  most  minnte  recapitnlation  of 
progress  of  the  Emperor's  deflections  from  the  faith  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  new  institutes  and  observances  which  he  labonred  to 
introduce.  The  work  is  the  Muntakhab-at-Tawirlkh  compiled  by 
Abd-nl-kMer  Maluk  Shah  BedAdnt." 

FhrfesBOr  Blochmann  takes  the  same  view.  Oiving  extracts 
from  Badidnt  on  the  religious  views  of  Akbar,  he  says :  "  The 
aboYc  extracts  from  Badftonl  possess  a  peculiar  value,  because 
they  show  the  rise  and  progress  of  Akbar's  views,  from  the  first 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  Islam  to  its  total  rejection,  and  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  new  Faith,  combining  the  principal  features 
of  Hinduism  and  the  Fireworship  of  the  P&rsts.  TM  value  daei 
not  attach  to  the  icattered  remarkt  in  the  Atn,  nor  to  the  longer 
arUele  in  the  Dabiitdn.  As  the  author  of  the  latter  work  has  used 
BadAfini  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  collect  the/eu;  remarks  which  are 
new**  (Blochmann's  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  209).  As  to  the 
discussions  at  the  religious  meetings,  as  described  by  the  Dabistan, 
Elpbinstone  thinks  them  to  be  *'  probably  imaginary''  (Bt  IZ,  Chap. 
III.,  CowelTa  ed.,  p.  535.    The  italics  are  mine). 

NoWy  let  us  see,  if  we  can  account  for  the  additional  statement  in  the 
Dabistan,  vts.,  Ardeshir's  visit  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  That  a  learned 
Persian  Zoroastrian,  named  Ardeshir,  came  from  Persia  at  the  special 
invitation  of  Akbar  is  certain.  That  is  proved  from  the  independent 
source  of  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri.  But  the  facts  (1),  that  he  came  for 
quite  another  purpose,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  any  part  in  those 
religious  discussions,  which  led  Akbar  to  openly  acknowledge  Zoro- 
astrian forips  of  worship,  and  (2)  that  he  came  a  long  time  after  the 
years  1581  and  1582  when  Akbar  adopted  these  forms  of  worship,  are 
equally  certain,  and  can  be  placed  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt. 

As  to  the  first  fact,  vu.,  that  Ardeshir  was  sent  for,  from  Persia, 
by  Akbar,  for  quite  another  purpose,  we  have  the  authority  of  Mir 
Jamal-ud-din,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Akbar.  He  was  the  writer 
of  the  well-known  Persian  lexicon,  Farhang-i-Jehangiri.  This  work 
was  begun  by  him  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  who  had  patronized  it, 
and  finished  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Jehangir,  after  whom  it  was 
called  Farhang-i- Jehangiri.    We  will  give  here,  in  the  words  of  the 
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ftuthoT  himself,  an  account  of  his    dictionary,  as  far  as   Akbar  was 
connected  with  it.     He  says  in  the  preface  ^  : 

Translation. 

"  From  the  prime  of  youth,  I  had  the  inclination  and  desire 
of  reading  and  perusing  the  poems  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the 
company  of  friends  and  companions,  a  good  deal  of  my  time  was 
spent  in  (  reading  )  the  discourses  and  collected  poems  of  teachers 
of  old  times ;  and  when  many  of  their  poems  contained  Persian, 
Pahlavi  and  Dari  words  and  idioms,  &c.,  I  had  helplessly  to  refer  to 
Persian  vocabularies  called/arAan^s.  And  I  came  across  many  words 
and  idioms  in  the  poems  of  the  ancients,  which  were  not  found  in 
any  dictionary  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  that  were  found,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  contradiction  and  confusion.  As  the  bankers  of  the 
thread  of  learning  and  wisdom,  had  written  much  in  investigating 
and  ascertaining  the  origin  of  words  and  idioms,  but  had  made  no 
difference  between  Persian  and  Arabic  words,  the  object  was  not 
fulfilled,  and  necessary  questions  (of  difficulties)  remained  neglected. 
Therefore,  the  desire  of  preparing  a  book  in  this  noble  branch  of 
learning,  became  fixed  in  my  poor  mind.  I  collected  in  several 
parts,  all  the  unknown  words  that  came  across  my  sight  in  books  of 
poetry  and  prose.  In  short,  I  spent,  well  nigh  one  generation, 
which  is  the  period  of  30  years,  a  good  deal  of  my  time  and  a  good 
deal  of  my  life  in  making  researches  in  Persian,  Pahlavi  and  Dari 
words  and  idioms,  &c. 

"  *  I  worked  hard  for  30  years  and  revived  Persia  with  this 
Persian.'  '  The  hand  of  eloquence  became  strong  through  me.  I 
finished  the  book  of  Pahlavi.  After  many  researches  and  investiga- 
tions, such  a  number  of  words  and  idioms  were  collected  as  had 
not  come  to  the  hand  of  any  other  lexicographer.  But  the 
arrangement  of  those,  on  account  of  difficulties,  the  description 
of  the  encounter  of  which  is  of  no  great  advantage,  had  fallen 
into  the   sphere   of  delay ;   and   from   the   excess  of  my  inquiries. 


1  Lucknow  lithographed  edition,  of  1293  Hijri  (^^i*>)  Tntrodaction,  from 
page  3,  1.  5.  Mr.  Manockji  Rustomji  Unwala's  old  manuscript,  p.  1, 1,  16. 
Ab  far  as  1  know,  this  portion  from  the  preface  of  the  Farhang  has  not  been 
translated.    Bo  I  give  my  own  literal  translation  of  it. 

«  Quoted  from  Firdousi.  Mohl,  Vol.  1.,  Preface,  p.  XC,  1.  20.  Macau's 
Calcutta  edition,  VoL  I.,  p.  65,  1. 18. 
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my  excelleoee  in  this  art  (of  writiDg  a  lexicon)  had  reached  such  a 
stage,  that  Tery  few  words  and  phrases  have  remained  uninvesti- 
gated by  this  slave  {i*e.,  myself)  by  means  of  bis  fiery  inquiries  of 
proofs ;  so  that  many  jast-minded  friends,  knowing  me  to  be  worthy 
of  confidence  in  this  kind  of  learning,  brought  before  me  every 
difficulty  which  they  met  with,  in  their  study  of  prose  and  study  of 

words In  sbort,  the  excellence  of  this 

serfant,  in  this  (branch  of)  learning,  being  sufficiently  well  known, 
in  the  month  of  Zi-'l-qu'da  (i.e.,  the  11th  month)  of  1000*  Hijri, 
at  the  time,  when  the  banner  of  Akbar  Badsb&h,  the  sun  of  the 

nobles had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  the  city 

of  Srinagar,  which  is  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  one  of  my  friends 
spoke  in  the  paradise«like  assembly  (of  the  king)  about  the  researches 
of  Persian  words  and  phrases  which  I  had  been  fortunate  to  make. 
The  members  of  His  Majesty's  court,  as  soon  as  they  heard  this 
matter,  called  the  humblest  of  sincere  friends  (i.e.,  myself)  in  the 
noble  and  holy  presence  of  his  Majesty,  His  Majesty  said  very 
gracefully  and  elegantly  (lit.  with  a  tongue  that  drops  pearls  and 
scatters  jewels)  *  since  the  time  the  Arabs  had  the  band  of  authority 
in  the  country  of  Persia,  the  Persian  language  having  been  mixed 
with  Arabic  words,  most  of  theParsi  and  Dari  and  Pahlavi  words 
have  become  obsolete^  nay,  have  disappeared  altogether.  So  the 
explanation  of  the  books  which  have  been  written  in  old  Persian 
languages,  and  the  meaning  of  the  poems,  which  poets  of  old  times 
have  adorned  with  ornaments  of  poetry,  have  remained  concealed 
and  hidden  under  the  curtain  of  concealment  and  the  veil  of  privacy. 


1  The  lithographed  edition  from  which  I  translate  gives  the  year  f*d* 
(i.e.,  1050),  which  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  )••♦  (i.^.,  1000).  A  manu- 
script copy  of  the  Farhang-iJehangiri,  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  DIanoekji  fi. 
Unwala,  g^ves  |  •«d  («.0.,  1005).  That  also  is  a  mistake.  Blochmann's  mana> 
8cnpt(JoQnialof  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1868,  Fart  I.,  No.  1,  p.  12) 
gives  1000.  This  Is  correct,  because  the  writer  connects  the  event  with 
Akbar's  visit  to  Srinagar,  and  we  know  that  Akbar  visited  Cashmere  in  1000 
Hijri, "  and  reached  his  destination  on  the  sixth  of  Muharrum  (the  first  month) 
of  the  year  one  thousand  and  one  "  and  spent  nearly  a  month  in  '*  his  private  gar- 
den "  ^.^L^  a  b  (Mnntakhab-al-Taw&rikh,  translated  by  Lowe,  Vol.  II.,  p.  398, 
Lees  and  Ahmad  AU's  Edition,  Vol.  II.,  p.  384,  11.  19,  20).  Thus  according  to 
Bad^6n!,  on  the  6th  of  If  nharmm  (the  iSrst  month)  of  1001,  he  arrived  in 
Cashmere  («>•,  the  capital).  So  the  interview  with  Jamal-nd-din  may  liay« 
taken  place  A  few  daya  befeze. 
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Therefore,  before  this  time,  I  had  ordered  some  of  the  members  of 
4his  court,  whioh  protects  learned  men,  to  prepare  a  book  contaiaing 
all  the  old  Persian  words  and  phrases.  No  body  conld  perform 
that  work  as  it  shonld  be.^  It  is  necessary  that  in  this  noble  branch 
of  learning,  you  shonld  prepare  a  book  of  good  &me,  and  sublime 
name,  so  that  in  oonsequence  of  its  always  being  united  with  my 
good  fortune,  its  efifoct  may  remain  permanently  on  the  pages  of  time 
for  day  and  night  (i.€.,  the  book  may  be  connected  with  my  name 

and  prove  useful  for  ever) " 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  be  then  began  to  collect  about 
44  pre?ious /or Aait^«  or  lezioons,  Zend  and  Pazend  books  and  other 
Persian  works.  But,  before  he  completed  his  work,  Akbar  died  in 
1014  Hijri  (1605  A.D.).  Akbar's  son  Jehangir  came  to  the  throne, 
and  the  dictionary  was  finally  completed  in  his  reign,  three  years  after 
Akbar's  death.  So  the  author  named  it  after  Jehangir  and  called  it 
Farhang-i-JehangirL 
He  says— 

^(^  atf:^^  aU  ^b 

Traniiation. 
%.e^  this  famous  dictionary  became  honoured  by  the  name  of  king 
Jehangir,  who  is  like  king  Jamshed  in  dignity.    When  I  looked 
for  its  date,  wisdom  said :  *'  Zahi  Farhang  Nur-ud-din  Jehangir," 
t.0..  Well  done,  the  dictionary  of  Nuruddin  Jehangier  1 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  the  above  migrd  is  1017 
Hijri  (1608-09  A.D.>    This  is  the  date  of  its  completion. 

We  learn  from  ibis  long  passage  several  facts.  Firstly,  we  learn^ 
why  it  was  that  king  Akbar  patronized  it,  and  secondly,  we  learn  the 
different  dates  of  its  commencement,  its  patronage  by  Akbar,  and  its 
completion.    We  will  speak  of  the  dates  later  on. 

Firstly  f  as  to  the  patronage  extended  to  it  by  king  Akbar,  we  loam 
that  the  speciality  of  this  new  lexicon,  to  which  the  author  attaches 
great  importanoe,  and  to  which  the  king  himself  also  attaches  great 
importance,  is  that  it  contains  many  old  Persian  words,  especially  of 
Zead  and  Pasead  origin.     It  is  for  this  purpose,  that  the  auAor 

collected  several  Zend  and  Pazend  books* 

■  I ..  - I. li  I  ■  ■ 

^    Arabic  '  ka-mA-yambaghi  *  meaning  *<  aa  it  aboald  bew " 
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Now,  it  WM  to  assist  Blir  Jamal-iid-din,  the  author  of  the  Farhang, 
in  his  work,  that  king  Akbar  had  specially  sent  for  Ardeshir,  a  learned 
Persian  of  Kerman,  to  whom  the  Dabistan  refers.  Bloehmann 
says  on  this  point :  **  From  the  preface  of  the  dictionary  it  appears  that 
the  labours  of  the  compiler  extended  over  thirty  years.  A.  H.  1000, 
or  thirteen  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  compilation,  when 
Akhar  was  at  Srinagar,  Mir  Jam41-nd-din  received  the  order  to  complete 
his  dictionary.  Not  only  did  Akbar  grant  sums  for  the  purchase  of 
manoseripts,  bat  he  eren  called  learned  men  from  Persia  to  assist  Mir 
Jamal-ud-din  in  the  compilation.  The  historian  Badi6ni  indeed  tells 
OS  that  many  a  word  was  inyestigated  in  Akbar's  mq/lis-i'khdQ,  the 
emperor  himself  eyincing  thst  taste  for  the  study  of  words  which 
Muhammadans  so  eminently  possess  ....  The  Zand  and 
Pazand  words  form  a  peculiar  feature. "  ^ 

We  learn  from  the  Farbang-i-Jehangiri  itself,  that  Ardeshir  was 
sent  for  from  Persia,  for  the  purpose  of  this   dictionary.     Bloehmann 
refers  to  this  passage  in  his  abovementioned  paper  on  **  Contributions 
to  Persian  Lexicography.*' 
•>>*►  iji^j^  ^  iT^J^  y  *=^  ui^  Z:-^ (•kH 

^^y  oU;  ^}>/^  o^t^F?  u^Mi^  u^k^P   ij>y^  ^j^oA.    J    dAmi\^ 

*=-fH»^-H  d*^  ^^Ji  »«>*^J^  o^y  3»  t^^J  ifiilH  )^  ^*V 
(Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  Parti., 
No.  1, 1868,  p.  14,  article  by  H.  Bloehmann.) 

As  Bloehmann  has  not  translated  this  passage,  I  give  my  own 
Iranshition. 

Translaium* 
**  Barsam  —The  meaning  of  this  word  is  written,  after  being  as- 
certained from  a  Uajds  (Magnsj,  who  was  very  proficient  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  religion^  and  who  had  the  name  of  Ardeshir,  and  whom  the 
Magi  held  as  their  Mobed  (priest),  and  whom  His  Glorioos  Majesty, 

i 

1  Journal  of  the  Asiotfo  Bodety  of  Bengal,  Vol  XXXVII.,  Part  I.,  No.  1, 
p.  12-14,  1868.    Paper  on  **  Oontribntions  to  Persian  Lexicography." 

•  Srrad  Manookjl  Bustomji  Unwala's  old  manosoript  of  the  Farhang- 
i-Jehangiri  gives  the  word  as  ^JUmT.  It  would  then  mean  '*  of  the  throne- 
like threshold."  But  the  word  as  giren  in  Bloohmaim*B  manusoript  is  oorreet, 
beeanse  i^^tf^^^  meaning  "  nestling  at  the  loot  of  the  divine  throne  " 
was  **  a  DamegiTon  to  the  Bmperor  Akbar  after  his  deoease.'*— ( Steingaaa.) 
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haying  sent  money  for  him,  had  specially  called  from  Kerman  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  (the  meanings  of)  Persian  words."  The 
word  '  barsam '  is  an  old  Zand  Avesta  word.    Firdousi  uses  it.^ 

The  long  explanation,  which  the  author  gives,  of  the  word  Barsam  is 
very  technical,  and  so  he  refers  to  his  authority .2  In  the  case  of  another 
word  also,  we  find,  that  the  author  of  the  Farhang-i- Jehangiri  gives 
his  authority.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  word  Azar  jif.  He  does  not 
give  the  name  of  the  person  but  simply  refers  to  him  as  an  old  person 
of  the  Zoroastrian  faith.  Blochmann  thinks,  that  perhaps  this  is  a  re- 
ference to  the  same  person  Ardeshir.  We  read  the  following  under  the 
word,^i ' '  or^ii.     I  follow  the  text  of  Mr.  Unwala'a  manuscript. 

^J  J  '  Lry  J^    J     ^^   UV*    ^^    Cr^  C^     KJLi^*  J    ojij    \yo 

1  The  author  of  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri  quotes  the  following  lines  in 
which  Firdousi  uses  it ; — 

ixjojli  tA^j  »«*i«>  yf  3I  A-» 

The  first  couplet  is  from  the  account  of  Behrdmgour's  reign  (Mohl  VI.,  p.  64, 
couplet  703,  Macan's  Calcutta  Edition,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1579).  The  next  couplet 
can  he  traced,  with  a  little  modification,  to  the  account  of  the  reign  of  KhusWV 
Parviz  (Mohl  VII.,  p.  186,  couplet  2205,  Calcutta  Edition,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  1949> 
but  the  third  couplet,  which  seems  to  he  in  continnation  of  the  second  couplet, 
I  am  not  able  to  find  in  any  of  the  copies  of  the  Sh&h-NAmeh  with  me. 

*  The  word  is  so  obsolete,  from  a  non-Parsee  point  of  view,  and  the  explanation 
Is  So  technical,  that  the  later  lithographed  editions  of  the  Farhang-i-Jehangirl 
have  omitted  the  word  *  barsam,*  perhaps  as  being  of  no  use  to  the  modeni 
students.  Blochmann's  manuscript  of  the  work  has  given  it.  Mr.  Manockji 
Bustomji  Unwala*8  MS.  which  I  have  used  for  this  purpose  gives  the  word, 
vide  p.  155. 

'  Blochmann*s  copy  has  file  word  correctly  written  ULmj  tidJj  (Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  Part  I.,  No.   1,  1868,  p.  14). 

«  The  lithographed  edition  of  Lucknow  of  1293  Hijri  (1876  A.D.),  p.  66,  has 
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wUr  ^^  /tT  c*iU!|^^  J  oJ\jaA^  ^ydfoy^fi  Jlo  imoj  jot^  «^4^j^  /^ 

Tnoslatioii.^  (I  give  my  own  translation,  as  Blochmann's  is 
rather  a  free  one.) 

"  I  (lit.  mj  hamble  self)  who  am  the  writer  of  these  lines,  saw  an  old 
man  of  the  Paraees,  who  was  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and  who  had 
a  few  parts  of  the  Zend  ATesta  books.  As  I  had  a  great  longing  and 
yearning  for  the  collection  of  Persian  (fare)  words,  and  as  there  is  no 
more  authoritatiTe  work  for  the  Persian  than  the  Zend  Avesta,  I 
kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  him  for  ascertaining  (the  mean- 
ings of)  words.  And  most  of  the  words,  which  are  given  in  the 
supplement  of  this  book,  from  the  Zend  and  the  Pazend  and  the 
Avesta  are  as  explamed  by  that  Zoroastrian.  While  reading  the  Zend 
whencTer  he  came  to  this  word  (Azar)  he  read  it  Adar  with  a  zamma 
(or  'pesh')  over  ddl  without  the  nukta,  and  said  that  in  the  book  of 
Zend  Avesta  this  word  does  not  occur  with  a  ddi  with  the  nHlc/a,*^ 

Of  these  two  passages,  the  first  is  very  clear.  It  distinctly  says, 
**  that  Ardesbir  was  (mark  the  ord  u-o*^)  specially  sent  for,  from 
Kirman  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain  is  g  Persian  words." 

Dastur  AspandyfirK^mdin  of  Broach  (who  lived  from  1751  to  1826) 
in  his  book  entitled  iClM  mH'^  Ml^^^l<Kl  kH\.  (pp.  50-51)  pub- 
lished in  1826,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  refers  to  the  fact  of 
Ardeshir's  being  called  to  India  for  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri. 

1  The  Lacknow  edition  BddBjjjAj  before  this  word. 
^  Blochmann's  MS  has  «AM«t  iV^yjj 

*  The  Lacknow  edition  adds  oJ*(j  bdfore  this. 

J    9 

*  Blochmann's  translation  runs  as  follows: — "I  knew  an  old  Persian,  a 
Zoroastrian,  who  possessed  some  parts  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  As  I  have  a  passion 
for  collecting  Persian  words,  and  as  no  book  enjoys  a  greater  authority  for 
Persian  than  the  Zend  Avesta,  I  often  met  him  for  the  purpose  of  invej^tigating 
some  words  ;  and  indeed  most  of  the  Zand  words  whicb  the  Khatimah  of  my 
dictionary  contains,  have  been  extracted  by  this  Zoroastrian  from  the 
Zend  Avesta.  Whenever  he  came  across  the  word  jiT  in  reading  to  mo 
from  hiH  holy  book,  he  pronounced  it  ddur,  not  adzar,  etc."     (Journal  of  the 
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But  one  may  argue,  that  Ardeabir,  even  if  specially  sent  for, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Dictionary,  may  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
inflnencing  Akbar  to  Paraeeism.  In  order  to  meet  that  argument, 
we  must  try  to  fix  the  date  of  Ardeshir's  visit  to  India. 

We  find  in  the  Persian  Revftyets,  a  letter  from  this  Ardeshir  to 
Dastnr  Eiamdin   Padam  of  Broach,  on  the  subject  of  fire-temples. 
The  letter  ends  thus — 
sOiy^U  ^>^J^3i  11V  ^  ^A5  i:H^Jjj^  »^  iiH^  jjjj^  ^  ^^ 

i.e.  Written  on  the  day  Din  month  Farvardin  967  Yazdazardi.^ 
After  copying  that  letter,  the  compiler  of  the  Revayats  makes  the 
following  note  : — 

(p.  468, 1.  9)  djJ  /^^  c^  ui^ 
i.e.   iL%  the  time,  when  Dastur  Ardeshir  Noshirw&n  Eermani  bad 
come  from  the  country  of  Persia,  to  the  country  of  Hindustan,  before 
king  Akbar,  this  letter  was  written  to  Dastur  Siamdin  Padam. 

From  the  body  of  the  letter  it  appears  that  Ardeshir  had  received 
a  message  from  Dastur  Kamdin  of  Broach  at  Mooltan,  when  he  was 

Asiatic  Society  of  BeDgal,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  Part  I.,  No.  1,  1868,  p.  14.) 
Prof.  Haz  MUller  refers  to  this  passage  and  says  (  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Religion,  Edition  of  1882,  p.  18) :  '*  We  have  the  Zend  Avetta, 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  so-called  fire-wonshippers,  and  we  poeeafls 
translations  of  it,  far  more  complete  and  far  more  correct  than  any  that 
Emperor  Akbar  obtained  frum  Ardeshir,  a  wise  Zoroastrian,  whom  he  inyited 
from  Elrman  to  India."  Prof.  Max  MiiUer  does  not  say  a  single  word  more  than 
this,  and  still  he  is  quoted  in  the  paper,  above  referred  to,  as  sopporting 
the  inference  that  *'  Akbar  must,  ont  of  cariosity,  have  called  Parseet 
from  his  own  recently-conquered  province  of  Guzerat  for  information,  bat, 
seeing  that  he  could  not  get  much  out  of  them,  he  had  to  call  others  from 
Persia."  (pp.  296,  297.)  One  oan  easily  see  from  the  full  quotations  from 
Blochmann  and  Max  Mtlller  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  Max  MtLllei^s 
words  supporting  the  above  inference.  The  author  of  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri 
Says  that  Ardeshir  had  **  some  parts  (juz  or  jufwe^  t.e.,  a  little,  a  trifle)  of  the 
Zend  Avesta,**  and  what  Prof.  Max  MUller  wishes  to  say  is  merely  this  :  that 
in  our  times  we  have  '*  far  more  complete  and  oorrect '*  manuscripts  and 
translations  than  those  brought  by  Ardeshir.  Tet  he  is  represented  as 
supporting  the  above  inference  I 

1  Lithographed  edition  of  the  Revdyet,  which  is  being  printed  by  Mr.  Manockji 
Rustomji  Unwil^,  Vol.  II.  (pp.  455-458),  p.  458, 1.  7. 
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OH  his  waj  bftck  to  Persiik.  Ardeshir  says,  that  had  he  received  the 
message  at  Lahore,  he  woald  have  thought  of  goiog  to  Dastur 
Eamdia  at  Broach. 

kH^  jf^ f^^    tj  jUyU  f^j\i    ^^A^   C^^^    u^^^  j^  iVJ^ 

t.c  Whea  I  reached  Multan,  I  saw  Bebedin  KAuiMAhi^r.  .  .  .  Had  I 
seen  Bebedin  Kl^ns  at  Lahore,  of  ooarse,  I  woald  have  come  (p.  456, 11.  7-11).    . 

This  passage  shows  that  Ardeshir  left  India  in  967  Ynzdajardi 
(1597  A.D.),  This  is  the  date  of  the  departure  of  Ardeshir.  Now 
If  t  ns  see,  if  we  can  fix  the  date  of  his  arrival.  The  above  quoted 
long  passage  from  the  preface  of  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri  helps  us 
to  do  that. 

We  learn  from  that  long  passage  of  the  preface,  that  Mir 
Jamalnddin  had  devoted  30  vears  to  the  work  of  his  lexicon,  and 
that  it  was  during  the  time  of  Akbar's  visit  to  Srinagar  in  1000  Hijri 
(1592  A.  D.)  that  the  King  extended  to  him  his  patronage. 
Now,  KS  we  saw,  that  Ardeshir  was  specially  sent  for,  for  the  work 
of  the  lexicon  by  king  Akbar,  and  as  we  further  saw,  that  Akbar 
extended  his  hand  of  patronage  to  the  author  of  the  lexicon,  onlv  in 
A.D.  1592  (Hijri  1000),  it  is  quite  evident  that  Ardeshir  must  have 
come  to  India  a/ier  A.D.  1592.  This  was  then  about  13  years 
after  the  date  (1579  A.D.),  when  the  religious  discussions  at  the 
Ibadat  KhAneh,  which  influenced  Akbar  towards  Parseeism  were 
closed,  abont  11  years  after  the  date  (1581  A.D.)  when  Akbar  openly 
accepted  the  ontward  forms  of  the  Parsee  worship,  and  one  year 
after  the  death  (1591  A.D.)  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana. 

Thns  we  see,  that  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri  clearly  proves  the  two 
facts  {!)  firstly  that  Ardeshir  came  from  Persia,  for  the  purpose  o/ 
the  dietionaryt  and  (2)  secondly  that  Ardeshir  came  to  India  after 
1592,  A.D.,  a  long  time  before  which,  Abkar  had  openly  adopted  some 
of  the  visible  forms  of  Parsi  worship.  This  clearly  shows  then,  that 
it  was  the  Indian  Parsees  of  Naosari,  who  had  explained  to  Akbar 
the  Parsee  religion  and  not  Ardeshir  from  Persia. 

The  discussions,  which  are  called  "the  learned  and  philosophic 
discussions  of  the  Ib&datkhana,"  ^  and  to  take  part  in  which,    none  of 

1  The  IbAdat  KhAnAh  is  epoken  of  in  the  Tabakat-i-  Akbari  as— u^  c;*^ 
tr^T  A^^^U  €.  the  holy  seat,  the  place  of  fire  (Munshi  Nowul  Kishore't 
Edition  of  1875,  p.  328,  L  4). 
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the  6n  jarat  Parseea  are  supposed  to  **  have  possesfied  the  requisite  abi- 
lity "*  were  practically  closed  in  1579  A.D.  (987  Hijri).  Blochmann 
says  "  the  disputations  had  now  come  to  an  end  (A.D.  1579),  and  Faizi 
and  Abnl  Fazl  had  gained  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  emperor."^ 

It  may  be  said  that  the  religions  disputations  were  not  closed  in 
1579,  becaase  missionaries  continued  to  come  and  go,  long  after  that 
year.'  But  the  later  missions  in  after  years,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  religious  disputations  of  the  Ibadat-khaoeh.  Anyhow, 
as  far  as  the  Parseea  and  their  influence  on  Akbar  were  concerned, 
the  disputations  were  closed.  This  is  proved  by  several  facts  on  the 
authority  of  Badftoni. 

1    JournalB.  B.  R.  A.  8oclety,Vol.  XIX.,  No.  LIU.,  p.297. 
»    lla-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  Introduction,  p,  XV. 

^    The  dates  of    these  miasions  differ    according  to  different  writers. 
I  give  below  the  dates  according  to  ditferent  authors  : — 

Father    Catrou,    on     the      Comte  de  Noer,  on  the 

anthority  of  Du  Jarrio.  Murray. 

Arrival  158U.  Arrival  1570. 


S 

IS  I 
e 


authority  of  Manouchi. 
Arrival. — (Does       not 
give  the  exact  date, 
but  it  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  references.) 


About  1576  or  1677. 


Departu  re . — 1 579      or 
1580.  (Rudolph 

Aquaviva  left  in  15S2 
or  1583.) 

p  f  Arrival.— 1689     (date 
•2  I      of    departure    from 

I  I      Goa). 

^3  ^  Depanure. — Date   not 
c         given,      but      their 

8  I      stay  appears  to  have 

OD  L    been  short. 

'  Arrival.-No  date  given, 
but  it  must  have 
been  before  1597  as  a 
great  (ire,  which  took 
place  in  1697  is  said 
to  have  taken  place 
when  the  mission 
was  there. 

Departure. — The  mis- 
sion remained  till 
the  death  of  Akbar. 


"  Departure 

1582." 
(Rudolph 

probably 

1585.) 


probably     Departure  1583. 

Aquaviva 
left      in 


Arrival  1591. 


Departure. — Gives  no 
date,  but  thhir  stay 
appear!  to  have  been 
short. 

Arrival  1595. 


Arrival  1591. 


Departure. — Gives  no 
date,  bat  their  stay 
seems  to  have  been 
short. 

Arrival  1595. 


Departure.— Gives 
date. 


no 


Departure.— Qivea  no 
date,  but  says  that 
the  mission  left, when 
Akbar  went  to  con« 
duct  a  war  in  the 
Deccan.  That  was  in 
1596(KlUot,VoLYI., 
p.  92). 
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(1)    From  the  new  Jalali  year(988)  1580-81,  Oie  king  openlj  adopt- 

edsunand  fiie-wofihip  (B«da6ni :  Lowe,  Vol.  II.,  p.  269;  Blochmann's 

Aia-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  184  ;  Rehatsek,  p.  27).    (2)  Two  years  after, 

i.e.   in   1582  (990)   he  "esUblished   14   holidays  according  to  the 

manner  of  the  Zoroastriani   (Baduoni:   Lowe,  Vol.  II„    p.  316; 

Blochmanns  Atn-i-Akbari.   Vol.    1.,    p.    195;   Rehatsek,   p.   63)! 

(3)  The  document  "unique  in  the  Church  History  of  Islam,"  which 

was  the  result  of  these  disputations,  and  which  separated  Akbar  from 

orthodox  Mahomedanism,  was  signed  in  1679  (Rajab  987)  (Bad&6ni : 

Lowe,  VoLIL,  pp.    278-279;  Blochmanii's    Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.   I.,. 

p.  186  J  Rehatsek,  p.  31).     It   was  a    document  for  preparing  which 

Badaftni   applies   to   Abul  Fazl,  the  proverb,   '» He   prefers   hdl  to- 

shame  on  earth.'*     (4)  After  the  signing  of  this   document,  the  king 

left  for  Ajmir  on  the  16th  Rajab  of  the  same  year  987  (1579  A.  D,). 

(5)  He    adopted  the    Parsee   Calendar   and    established     his   era 

after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Persians  in  1584  (992),  (Ain-i-Akbari» 

Vol.  II.  ( Jarrett),  pp.  30-31.).  Badaoni  describes  this  change  under  tho 

events  of  990   flijri   (1582),  (Lowe  IL,  p.  316  ;  Blochmann  s  Ain-i- 

Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  195  ;  Rehatsek,  p.  53). 

Though  the  later  missions  came  as  late  as  1595,  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  original  discussions  of  thf  Ibadat-kbana.  It  is  only 
the  first  mission,  that  seems  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  discussions 
at  the  Ibadat-khana.  All  the  three  missions  had  to  leave  Akbar's 
Court  disappointed,  as  far  as  the  king  was  concerned. 

Father  Catrou  says  of  the  first  mission  that  *'  Akbar  seemed  to, 
have  countenanced,  for  a  season,  the  cause^  of  Christianity  from  a 
principle  of  curiosity  only.''     Comte  de  Noer  says  something  similar. 


Aooording  to  Abul  Fazl,  the  first  mission  of  Father  Rudolf  (Padri  BadiQ 
took  part  in  the  diacaesions  at  the  Ibadat-khaneh  in  986  Hijri  (1578-79  A.D.) 
(Akbar-nAmeh,  Vol.  III.,  p.  234,  1.  20,  Asiatio  Society's  Calcutta  Edition. 
Elliot  VL,  p.  60).  Badaoni  places  under  the  events  of  the  year  986  Hijri. 
(1678-79  A.D.)  the  event  of  Akbar  ordering  **  Prince  MnrM  to  take  a  fe^ 
lessons  in  Christianity."  (Badaoni- Ahmed  AU's  text,  Vol.  II.,  p.  260, 1.  6. 
Lowe's  translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  267.  Blochmann's  Ain-i-Akbarl,  Vol.  I.,  p.  182. 
Behatsek,  p.  26).  Now  it  was  Father  Monserrat,  a  member  of  the  first  mission^ 
who  gave  these  leesons  to  this  prince  (Calcutta  Review,  January  1886, 
Vol.  LXXXII,  No.  CLXIII,  pp,  2  and  4).  So  according  to  Badaoni  the  date  of 
the  fitst  mission  was  986  Hijri  (1678-79  A.  D  ). 
1     History  of  .the  Hognl  Dynasty,  p.  113. 
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He  says  **  Mais  ayant  manqu^  le  but  r^el  de  V  entreprise,  qni  ^tait 
a  conversion  d'Akbar,  les  Padres  retournerent  k  Goa  (L'  Empereur 
Akbar,  Vol,  I.,  p.  330),"  Murray  says  the  same  thing,  '•  One  of 
the  courtiers  however,  allowed  it  to  transpire  ....  that  his 
(Akbar's)  sole  aim  was  curioiitv  and  entertainment,"  (YoL  II., 
p.  90.) 

As  to  the  second  mission,  the  discnPsions  at  the  Ibadatkhana  were 
long  before  over,  and  according  to  Father  Catrou,  we  do  not  find 
them  carrying  on  any  '*  learned  and  philosophical  discussion"  what- 
ever with  the  courtiers.  They  expected  Akbar  to  be  a  Christian. 
**  He  often  visited  the  fathers,  proposing  to  them  the  most  specious 
objections  to  our  sacred  mystenes,  and  appearing  satisfied  with  the 
mysteries  (explanation)  he  received.*'  Nothing  further  happened. 
They  had  instructions  to  leave  **  whenever  they  should  be  satisfied 
that  their  mission  had  failed  in  its  object."  Their  mission  failed,  and 
80  they  returned  to  Goa.^ 

According  to  Comte  de  Noer  a^so,  the  second  mission  left  without 
achieving  any  result.  '<  lis  quitterent  L'  Empire,  sans  avoir  obtenu 
ancun  r^sultat  reiigieux.'" 

From  Murray  also  we  find,  that  they  '*  went  through  nearly 
the  same  career  as  their  predecessor.  So  long,  indeed,  as  they  were 
willing  to  swell  the  pomp  of  his  conrt,  and  to  amuse  him  by  the 
display  of  relics  and  images,  he  appeared  glad  to  have  them  about 
him  ....  They  found  that  there  was  as  little  as  ever  of  any 
serious  intention  of  acceding  to  their  wishes/'* 

Coming  to  the  third  mission,  we  find  the  same  thing  in  their  case. 
From  Catrou,  we  do  not  find  them  taking  any  part  in  any 
discussions  whatsoever.  They  converted  some  of  the  people.  Akbar 
appeared  at  times  well  inclined  toward  them  and  their  religion. 
But  says  Catrou  '*  Nevertheless,  some  vestiges  of  his  former  supersti- 
tion wonld  escape  him  at  intervals  ....  Heaven  punished 
the  pride  and  impiety  of  the  prince  in  a  remarkable  manner."^ 

According  to  Comte  de  Noer,  the  third  mission  had  a  political 
object  rather  than  a  religous  one.  He  snys  :  "L'Ordre  jugeaitavanta- 


*  H  istory  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty,  Catron,  pp.  126-127. 
"  L'  Empereur  Akbar,  Vol  I.,  p.  330. 

■  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,  Vol  II.,  pp.  92-93, 

*  nistor J  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty,  p.  128. 
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geux  d'  eDtretemr  des  agents  politiques,  k  la  cour  du  Grand  Mogul, 
comme  li  d'  antres  cours."^  From  Murray  also  we  learn  the  same 
thing.  **  There  itmained  in  the  breast  of  the  monarch  a  strong  hold 
of  idolatry,  on  which  they  could  never  make  any  impression."  Thus, 
we  see,  that  as  filocbroann  says,  the  discussions  at  the  Ib&dat-khana 
were  closed  in  1579,  and  that  the  later  Christian  missions  had 
no  part  in  those  discussions. 

But  even,  if,  for  argument's  sake,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
discussions  by  the  Christian  missiouaries  continued  after  1579  A.  D., 
that  does  not  affect  the  main  issue,  that  by  1582  Akbar  had  openly 
adopted  some  of  the  Pardee  forms  of  worship,  the  Parsee  calendar  and 
the  Parsee  festivals,  whereas  Ardeshir  came  long  after  that  in  1592. 

We  said  above,  that  the  influence  of  Parseeism  on  king  Akbar,  was 
a  /ait  aoeompU,  sometime  before  the  arrival  of  Arde&bir  from  Persia 
intu  India,  because,  he  had  adopted  long  before  1592,  many  of  the 
Parsee  forms  of  worship  and  observances.  Among  these  was  his 
adoption  of  the  Parsee  festivals.  We  find  a  reference  to  this  fact  in 
the  Ain-i-Akbarialso.  We  read  the  following  (Ain  22,  Book  II.)  » :  --- 
'*  His  Majesty  enquires  into  the  excellent  customs  of  past  ages,  and 
without  looking  to  the  men  of  the  past  in  particnlar,  he  takes  up  that 
which  is  proper,  though  he  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it.  He 
bestows  his  fostering  care  upon  men  of  various  classes,  and  seeks  for 
occasions  to  make  presents.  Thus  when  His  Majesty  was  informed  of 
the  feasts  of  the  Jamsheds,  and  the  festivals  of  the  Parsi  priests,  he 
adopted  them  and  used  them  as  opportunities  of  conferring  benefits. 
The  following  are  the   most   important  feasts.      The  New  Year's 

day  feast  ^ Again,  His  Majesty  followed  the  eastern  of 

the  ancient  P&rsls,  who  held  banquets  on  those  days  the  names  of 
which  coincided  with  the  name  of  a  month " 

III.  The  third  important  work  which  refers — though  indirectly— 
to  the  question  whether  it  was  the  Indian  Parsees  or  the  Persian 
Parsees,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discnssions  of  the 
Ibidatkhanah  in  1578-79  is  Abul  Fazl's  Akbar-nameb.  Abul  Fazl 
refers  to  the  presence  of  Zoroastrians  in  the  assembly  for  religious 
discussions  under  the  events  of  the  commencement  of  the  23rd 
year  of  King  Akbar's  reign  (986  Hijri,  1 578  A.D.j,  a  long  time  before 
Ardeshir's  arrival.  He  thus  speaks  of  a  meeting  for  religious 
discussions  on  the  20th  of  the  month  Meher. 

1  L*Emperear  Akbar,  Vol.  1,,  p.  381.  •  Ain-!-Akbari.  Blochmann,  A'ol.  I. 
p,  276.    »  "  Badfldni  generally  calls  this  day  NaArAz-i- JalAli." 
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4/^  ^  fJ^  f,^  ^jij^  oA?  ^ijf  »^^  ^j  j^  cuiw  J  ^JU,^^ 

(Akbar-nameh,  Vol.  III.,  pp.,  252-53,  L  22,  Calcutta  Edition  of 
Abd-ur  Rahim)  Translation. 

•*  On  the  20th  Mir^,  in  that  place  of  meeting,  the  lamp  was 
kindled  to  brighten  the  solitude  of  seclusion  in  the  banquet  of 
society,  and  merits  of  the  philosophers  of  the  colleges  and 
monasteries  were  put  to  the  test  of  the  touchstone.  [Health  from 
disease,  and  good  money  from  false  money,  began  to  be  separated. 
Abundance  of  spirit  and  excellence  of  divine  power  enlightened 
face8.]2  Sii/is,  doctors,  preachers,  lawyers,  Snnnis^  Shias,  Brah- 
mans,  Jains,  Buddhists,  Chdrhdka?  Christians,  Jews,  [Sabeans]^ 
Zoroastrians  and  learned  men  of  every  belief  were  gathered  together 
in  the  royal  assembly,  and  were  filled  with  delight"*.  (Elliot's 
History  of  India,  (Dowson,)  Vol.  VI.,  p.  59.) 

As  Ardeshir  came  after  1592,  as  already  shown,  the  Zoroastrians 
present  at  the  above  discussious  in  986  Hirji  (1578  A.D.),  were  those 
of  India. 

As  the  author  of  the  Farbang-i-Jehangiri  says.  Ardeshir  was,  no 
doubt,  a  learned  priest.  So  one  must  naturally  expect  an  inquisitive 
king  like  Akbar,  to  take  advantage  of  his  presence  at  his  court,  and 
make  inquiries  from  him  about  Zoroastrianism  as  observed  in  Persia,^ 
It  is  this  fact,  that  the  Dabistan  takes  note  of,  in  adding  one  statement 
more,  to  those,  that  it  had  copied  verbatim  from  the  work  of  Badaoni. 

1  Meher.  »  As  Elliot  has  omitted  to  translate  this  portion,  I  have  given 
my  own  translation  in  brackets.  ^  "  Hindu  materialists."  The  preceding 
words  ought  to  be  Jat'ut  and  Sewraf^  which  arc  names  of  racc8.  *  Lit.  showed 
exultation  of  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  pleastire  of  the  royal  assembly.  *  Things 
like  that  may  happen  even  now.  Several  Zoroaetrian  rites  and  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  Parseea  of  India,  even  now,  differ  from  those  performed 
by  their  co-religionists  in  Persia.  Thongh  I  have  personally  oflBciated  at 
Parsee  marriages  on  several  occasions  in  Bombay,  it  was  only  this  month, 
that  I  had  au  occasion  to  witness  a  marringc  of  a  Persian  Zoroastrian  ,whcn  I 
found  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  ritual. 
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It  is  this  fact,  whieh  Cotnte  deNoer  alludes  to  when  he  says:  *<Akhar 
aYait  fait  venir  do  Perse,  li  grand  frais,  uu  prdtre  parei  Ardjer,  qui 
ioitia  Temperear  aox  rites  antiques  de  sacroysnce/'  (Manrj's  Translfr- 
tion,  Vol.  L,  p  340).  Bat  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidenoe  to  show, 
that  Ardeshir  took  any  part  in  leading  Akbar  to  the  adoption  of  some 
of  the  Zoruastrian  forxD8  of  worship  and  of  Zoroastrian  festivals,  &c. 
The  ^t^  as  shown  above,  by  authentic  dates,  proves  that  Ardeshir 
came  ]ong  after  the  event. 

Again,  apart  from  the  question  of  dates  above  referred  to, — and 
that  is  a  question  of  very  great  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the 
main  qneation, — there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  Dabistaii.toany  way 
belittle  the  work  of  the  Naosari  Parsees.  It  nowhere  says  that 
Na68ari  Parsees  had  no  inHuence  upon  Akbar,  and  that  it  was 
because  the  Naosiiri  Parsees  had  failed  to  explain  their  religion  to 
Akbar,  that  Ardesir  was  sent  for,  from  Persia.  It  says  nothing  of 
that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  it  says  in  the  very  commencement 
that  (a)  the  Naosari  Parsees  "asserted  the  truth  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  "  and  (6)  that  the  Emperor  '*  was  pleased  to  take 
information  "  from  them. 

If  from  the  mere  fact,  that  king  Akbar  called  Ardeshir  from 
Persia,  long  after  the  visit  of  the  Naosari  Parsees  to  Akbar's  court, 
we  were  to  infer,  that  the  Na6sari  Parsees  did  not  satisfy  the  king, 
then  there  remain,  several  facts  to  be  explained. 

1.  Thp  Dabistan  further  says  that  the  king  *'  invited  likewise  the 
fire- worshippers  from  Kirman  to  his  presence,  and  questioned  them 
about  the  subtleties  of  Zardusht's  religion. "^  If  it  was  Ardeshir, 
who,  as  alleged  '*  took  a  prominent  part  in  leading  Akbar  to  Par- 
seeism,"  and  not  the  Na6sari  Parsees,  why  was  there  the  further 
necessity   of  inviting  more  Zoroastrian s  from  Persia  ? 

2.  Again,  we  learn  further  on  from  the  Dabistan,  that  Akbar 
**  wrote  letters  to  Azer  Eaivan,  who  was  a  chief  of  the  Yezdanian 
and  Ab&dAni&n  and  invited  him  to  India.'*'  Now,  if  it  was  Ardeshir, 
who  had  '*  been  able  to  take  part  in  discussions  showing  skill  and 
dialectical  ability,"  why  was  there  the  necessity  of  inviting  Azer 
K&ivftn  also. 

8.  Then  take  the  case  of  another  community,  the  Christian. 
We    know  that     Akbar  called    from   Goa,   some  of   the  learned 

1  Shea  and  Troyer,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  95-96. 
•  Ihid^  p.  96. 
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Portuguese  missionaries.  They  were  Rodolfo  Aquaviva,  Antonio  dc 
Monserrat  and  Francisco  Enriques.*  We  learn  from  the  same 
authorities,  which  give  these  names,  that  later  on  Akbar  sent  for 
gome  other  Christian  missionaries.  They  were  . "  Edouard  Leioton, 
Gristophe  de  Vega  and  a  layman." "  Again  later  on,  a  third  party 
of  missionaries,  consistine  of  Jerome  Xavier,  Emmanuel  Fignero 
and  Benoit  de  Oois*,  came  to  the  Conrt  of  Akbar.  Are  we 
then  to  understand,  that  Akbar  sent  for  these  two  other  bauds  of 
missionaries,  because  he  was  noi  satined  with  the  learning  and 
the  teaching  of  the  first  missionaries  ?  No,  these  later  parties  of 
missionaries  had  little  to  do  with  the  discusbions  at  the  Ibadat- 
khaneh.  They  were  latterly  sent  for,  for  other  reasons,  but  not 
because  Akbar  was  dissatisfied  with  the  first  party. 

Again,  one  must  mark  the  words  ^  and  c^^^F*'  meaning  •  likewise ' 
used  in  the  Dabist&n,  in  connection  with  both  (a)  Ardeshir,  {b)  and 
the  other  Zoroastrians  from  Kerman,  Even,  suppose,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  Akbar  sent  for  Ardeshir  from  Persia,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  the  dictionary,  and  for  seeking  knowledge  on  Zoroastrianism.  But 
that  does  not  show,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Naosari  priests. 
If  an  inquirer  after  truth,  goes  on  sending  for  experts  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  that  does  not  necessarily  show,  that  he  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  first  batch  of  experts.  Uis  inquisitive  mind  may  crave 
for  knowledge  from  different  quarters. 

We  find  from  these  facts,  that  according  to  Badaoni  and  according 
to  the  Dabistan  also,  it  was  the  Nafisari  Parsees,  who  explained  to  king 
Akbar,  the  tenets  of  Zoroastrian  religion,  and  influenced  him,  and  not 
Ardeshir  and  the  Parsees  from  Persia.  Ardeshir  did  not  come  to  India 
earlier  than  1592.  Long  before  that  year,  the  religious  discussions 
at  the  Ibadat-khaneh,  in  which  the  Parsees  were  concerned,  had 
been   closed,  and   according  to    Badaoni,  the  contemporary  historian 

I  L'Emperear  Akbar,  par  Le  Comte  de  Noer,  translated  by  Manry,  Vol.  L, 
p.  326.  The  names  are  given  on  the  authority  of  du  Jarric.  History  of  the 
Mogul  Dynasty  by  Father  Catrou,  translated  into  English  (1826),  p.  105. 
Murray's  Historical  Account  of  the  Discoyeries  and  TraTels  in  Asia,  Vol.  11^ 
p.8S. 

«  Ibid.  Comte  de  Noer,  p.  330  ;  Oatrou,  p.  126  ;  Murray,  Qp.  92,)  alludes  to 
this  mission  but  does  not  give  names. 

»  Ibid.  Comte  de  Noer,  p.  331  ;  Catrou,  p.  127  ;  Murray,  (p.  93,)  alludes  to 
the  third  mission,  but  does  not  give  names. 
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of  Akbar,  inlSSlyi.  e.,  at  least  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  before 
the  arriyal  of  Ardeahir  from  Persia,  the  king  had  openly  accepted  Parsee , 
forms  of  worship.  Badaoni  is  very  clear  on  this  point.  "From  the 
New  Year's  day  of  the  25th  year  of  his  reign  (988  Hijri,  i.  e.,  1681 
A.  !).)•  His  Majesty  openly  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  fire  by 
prostrations ;  and  the  courtiers  were  ordered  to  rise  when  the  candles 
and  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  palace.  (Blochmann's  Aini-Akbari, 
Vol  I^  p.  184.     Lowe's  Translation,  Vol.  XL,  p.  2G9.)  ^^ 

IV.  There  is  another  work  of  history,  which  distinctly  says  that  in  / 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign  (i.  e.,  in  1579  A.  D.),  Akbar  was  led  away  / 
from  Mohainedanism  by  several  learned  men,  among  whom  it  includes 
''several  infidel  and  impious  Parsees,  who  are  devoted  to  the  religion  of 
the  Magi.**  The  writer  here  gives  the  exact  date  of  the  influence  of 
the  Parsees,  viz.,  the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  i.  e.  1579  A.  D.,  the 
very  date  when  the  Naosari  Parsees  were  at  Akbar*s  Court  according 
to  Badiidni.  Ardeshir  came  at  least  13  years  after  this  date.  This  work 
then  leads  usto  conclnde,  that  it  was  the  Naosari  Parsees,  and  7iot  the 
Persian  Par8ees,who  led  AUbar  towards  Zoroastrianism.  Though 
the  work  is  later,  its  statement  is  eupported,  both  by  Badaoni  and  the 
author  of  the  Dabistan.  It  is  known  as  Tiirikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind 
(ObA,  iSJU^  uijO  )    t,  e..  The  History  of  the  countries  of  India.^ 

I  It  w»8  written  by  one  (ii^tj  ^  Hi)  Gulam  Ba^it,  in  1196  Hijri  (1782  A.D.) 
at  the  desire  of  an  English  officer  named  (Ji^A  -i«|  ^-..Lla^  Jj^)  G^ene^al 
Giles  Istihai.  I  read  the  name,  as  it  is  given  in  the  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Mulla  Firox  Library  (Kehatsek's  Catalojjue  IV.  (History),  No.  15,  p.  76). 
Klliot  (History  of  India,  Dowson,  Vol.  VIIL,  p.  200-201)  reads  the  name  ofth  e 
officer,  from  the  manascript  he  saw,  as  General  Charles  Burt.  Rehatsek  reads 
the  name  from  the  Mnlla  Firoz  MS.  as  General  Jayles  Estbet(?).  The  author 
says  n  his  preface,  that  he  bad  made  two  copies  of  his  work,  one  for  the  General 
and  one  for  himself.  Prof.  Rehatsek  seems  to  have  committed  two  mistakes 
in  his  catalogae — (I)  about  the  name  of  the  author,  and  (2)  the  date  of  the  works. 
He  says,  *  The  oompller  of  this  work,  Ku  hm^n  Kingab,  states  that  he  began  it 
A.  H.  J 196  at  Calcutta,  by  order  of  the  English  General  Jayles  Estbet  (?),  in  \ 
whoso  service  he  was,  and  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  he  states  that  he  completed  it 
A.  H.  1240  (i,^  ,  44  years  afterwards)."  Prof.  Rehatsek  has  evidently  com- 
mitted a  mistake  here,  Kuhraan  Singah  is  not  the  name  of  the  compiler  or 
author,  but  of  the  copyist,  and  the  date  is  not  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  work,  but  of  that  of  the  copy.  This  is  clear  from  the  folluwing  passage 
which  we  read  at  the  end  of  the  book  :— 

oiU  ^U3l  Ojj^  /S^wiUt^e^O^  **^    iaijK^AJ 
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In  describing  the  events  of  king;  Akbar's  reign,  the  author  says, 
"Birbal  and  chiefly  the  infidel  (Kafar)  Parsees  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  mind  of  Akbar."     The  words  io  the  original  are  :— 

j^  e^loia*  /Ub  i^  ^xx/o  ^^jl  jU»|  tl^^li  ^t>«  jO  o»^l  U^-iO^ 

oJ^ldJ    ^IaX^I    0«^^    /XiXLo 

(Mulla  Firoz  Library's  MS.  folio  2S7a.  !!•  6-13,  Eehatsek's  Catalogue  of 
1873,  IV,  History,  No.  15.) 

As  thia  work  is  not  translated  I  give  my  own  trnnsla'.ioa  of  the 
above  passage. 

**  In  his  24th  Jaliisi  year,  through  association  with  several  learned 
men,  who  were  irreligious  and  interested — in  short,  men  like  Abul 
Fazl  and  Faizi,  and  Brahmins  of  opposite  faiths,  like  Birbar 
and  chiefly  infidel  and  impious  Parsees,  who  are  devoted  to  the 
religion  of  the  Magi,  and  many  Jogis — a  chnnge  came  upon  the 
mind  of  tlie  king.  On  that  account,  may  God  save  us  from 
such  an  evil  (na-uztt-billah)  he  had  not  much  faith  in  the  principles 
of  the  faith  (of  Islam)." 

Now,  though  these  are  the  words  of  a  later  historian,  they  are 
supported  by  Badaoni  and  the  author  of  the  Dabistan. 


t.  e.,  The  T&rikh-i-Maraalik-i-nind  was  completed  by  the  hand  of  humble 
servant  Kuhman  Singah  on  Thursday  MAh  Eabi-ul-Aval  1240. 

It  is  a  small  work  which  cannot  have  taken  44  yi-  ;rs  to  be  completed.  It  is  the 
dateof  the  completion  of  the  copy,  not  of  the  original  work.  Again,  Piof.  Behat- 
sek  is  also  w^rong  in  concluding  that  **  The.only  copies  existing  are  that  which 
he  made  for  himself,  and  the  one  for  his  ma^ter — probaMy  this  MS.,  because 
it  is  very  neatly  written  ou  glazed  paper^  &c."  Prof.  Rehatsck  wa.«,  perhaps, 
misled  by  what  is  said  in  the  preface  by  the  author,  that  he  made 
two  copies,  one  for  his  master  and  one  for  himself,  and  perhaps  by  what 
Elliot*  wrote,  •*  1  know  of  only  two  copies  of  this  lji>tory.  One  belonged 
to  the  lato  MullA  Firoz  of  Bombay,  and  another  I  fcaw  at  Kanauj  with  the 
title  Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh."  (Elliot  VIII.,  p.  202.) 

•  Elliot's  History,  Vol,  VIII.,  was  published  in  1S77,  /.  f,,  4  years  before 
Behatsek  prepared  his  catalogue  (in  1873)  of  t!.e  MSS.  of  the  liulla  Firo* 
Library. 
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Birbal  or  Birbar  was  a  favourite  courtier  of  king  A  kbar.  By 
Badadni,  he  is  spoken  of  as  malailn  ijjjt^  i.e,  accursed,*  because 
he  was  believed  to  be  one  of  those,  who  led  the  king  away  from 
Mahomedanism  to  sun-worship  and  fire-worship,  Badaoni  says, 
«*The  accursed  Byrber  proposed  that  as  the  sun  is  a  perfect  manifesta- 
tion and  proTuotes  the  ripeuiug  of  the  harvests  of  corn,  of  fruits  and 
of  all  green  things,  and  that  as  the  illumination  of  the  universe  and 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  depending  on  it,  it 
ought  to  be  worshipped  and  magnified,  and  that  people  ought  to 
tarn  towards  tiie  east  and  n«^'t  to  the  west  ....  The  conquered 
philosophers  and  scholars  of  the  court  strengthened  these  arguments 
by  asserting  that  the  sun  is  the  greatest  luminary  and  benefactor  of 
the  whole  world  .  ,  ^  These  declarations  became  the  occasion 
of  the  enhancement  of  the  solemnity  of  the  Jallaly  new  year's  day,  / 
which  His  Majesty  annually  celebrated  as  a  festival  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  rci^n  "." 

The  word  in  the  text  which  Rehafcsek  translates  by  **  conquered"  ir 
xy^^*  It  has  several  mcnnings,  though  all  well  nigh  simihir.  They 
are:  "conquered,  subdued,  vanquished ;  deserving  or  destined  to  be 
vanquished  (as  the  armies  of  the  infidels)  ;  oppressed,  vexed.  "^  Bloch- 
mann  translates  it  as  "  in  disgrace.*'*  Lowe  does  not  translate  the 
word.  Wilson  simply  translates,  **  The  Icnrned  men  of  the  Court 
acknowledged  that  the  sun,  &(».** 

We  thus  see,  that  the  learned  i)ersoii8  at  the  Court,  of  whom- 
Badaoni  speaks  as  Maqhur^  i.  e.  "deserving  to  be  vanquished  as  the 
armies  of  the  infidels",  are  the  Parsees,  referred  to  by  the  writer 
of  the  later  work  Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Uind  as  "infidel  Parsees." 

»  badaoni  applies  several  such  abusive  epithets  to  Birbal.  He  calls  him 
"  hellish  dog  "  (  (/"^^  »-^  Lcea'  and  Ahmed  All's  text,  Vol.  II.,  p.  274, 1.  6.? 
Lowe  II.,  p.  282;  and  bastard  (» •> 'J-*!/^  p.  211,  1.  11;  Lowe  p.  214)  wretch 
(  o«^AJ  Text  II.,  p.  317, 1. 2;  Lowe  II.,  p.  326).  Of  his  death  he  says,  he  "  waa 
killed  and  entered  the  pack  of  the  hellhounds  and  received  a  portion  of  his  base, 
deeds  J^^iS^y^J^h^  j^d^\Of.'y^ij'^^y^j^  «^j  <^ 
%Z^ll  ^jA  ^Jtxxj^  (Text  II ,  p.  360,  11.  10,  17  ;  Lowe's  translation  II.,  p.  861,) 

•  Tli<*  Emporor  Akbar  8  Repudiation  of  Esliam,  translated  from  Badaoni  by 
Rebataek,  p.  25.  Munlakii:ib-:u  Tawarikli,  edited  by  Lees  and  Ahmed  Ali,  Vol, 
II.,  p.  260.  Lowe's  Translation  II.,  p.  2fi8.  Blochmann's  Aia-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I. 
p. "183,   Works  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Vol.  II.,  p.  887. 

^  Steingass's  Persian  Dictionary, 

*  Ain-UAkbari.  Vol  I.,  p.  188. 
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Anyhow,  whatever  meaning  we  attrihute  to  the  word  (jj^) 
maqhur,  the  passage  shows,  that  when  Birbal  spoke  of  sun-worship 
l>efore  Akbar,  he  was  supported  by  some  learned  men  at  the  Court,  of 
whom  Badadni  speaks  contemptuously.  Home  learned  men  at  the 
court  were  BirbaFs  asjociates.  These  learned  men  whom  Badaoni 
condemns,  were  the  Parsees,  whom  the  Tarikh»i-Mamalik-i-Hind 
associates  with  Birbal. 

The  Dabistan  which  follows  Badaoni's  work  also  gives  a  similar 
version.     It  says  t — 

'^TheRnjah  Birber  conceived  in  his  mind  that  the  sun  is  an 
object  all  comprehensive;  that  he  causes  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  of 
the  sown  fields,  of  the  fruits,  and  of  all  vegetables,  and  gives  splen- 
dour and  life  .  .  .  ,A  sect  of  the  fire-worshi[>pers  stated  also 
that  the  learned  entertain  conflicting  opinions  abuut  the  existence 
of  spirits,  of  unity,  and  the  self-exisiing  being;  and  other  sects  denied 
tHis ;  but  no  denial  is  possible  about  the  existence,  the  splendour 
and  the  beneficence  of  the   sun.*'^ 

We  find  from  this  passage  of  the  Dabistan,  that  its  author  has 
clearly  understood  the  allusion  in  Badaoni,  as  referring  to  the  fire- 
worshippers  or  the  Parsees.  The  later  editions  of  the  Dabistan,  e,g, 
the  Bombay  edition  of  Hijri  1277  (  p.  2G5,  1.  16  )  which  I  have  used, 
give  the  wordsas  **a  sectofsun-worbhippcrs"  (^j^^H^^^^j'  /^tJs ) 
Some  editions  give  the  word  "  Atash  parast,  "  as  it  appears  from  the 
translation  of  Shea  and  Trover.  Thus  we  see  from  the  Tarikh-i- 
Mamalik-i-Hind  and  from  the  passages  of  Biidaoui*s  history  and 
of  the  Dabistan,  that  BirbaPs  arguments  at  the  court  of  Akbar 
in  favour  of  sun-worship,  were  supported  by  the  fire-worshippers  or 
the  Parsees.  Thus  the  statement  of  the  Tarikh-i-MumAlik-i-Ilind  is 
supported   both  by  Badaoni  and  the  author  of  the  Dabistan. 

Now  the  Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hiiid  places  this  event  in  the  24th 
year  of  Akbar's  reign,  i.  e.,  in  1570,  which  was  the  very  lime  of  the 
religious  discussions,  at  the  Ibadnt-khanah,  and  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  Nadsari  priests  at  Akbar 's  Court.  Even  if  we  had  no 
date  of  the  above  event  in  tlie  Tarikh-i-Manialik,  we  could  have 
determined     it    in    another  w'!>y.     We    learn    from  BftdAoni,^  Abnl 

1  The  l'abi>tan  by  bhea  and  Troyor,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  t>3  94. 
■  Lees  and  Ahmed    Ali,  Vol.  II.,  p.  350.     Lowe  IL,    p.  301,    Blochmanu, 
iln-i-Akhari,  VoL  L,  pp.  20 1,  344,  404. 
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FazU  and  other  writers^  that  Birbal  was  killed  in  »94  Hijri  (1586 
A.  D.)i  hi  a  battle  with  the  Yu&ufzui  Afghans.^  This  was  at  Wast 
about  six  years  before  the  arrival  of  Ardeshir  from  Persia 
(about  1592). 

This  additional  evidence  of  the  Tarikh-i-Mam&lik-i-HInd,  based 
on  Badaoni's  work  and  on  the  Dabistan,  shows  that  it  was  the  Indian 
Parsees,  who  had  associated  themselves  with  Birbal  in  influencing 
Akbar,  and  not  Ardeshir  from  Persia.  But  we  need  not  take  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Birbal  to  prove  indirectly,  that  the  event  took 
place  before  Ardeshir's  arrival  in  Imlia.  We  have,  as  said  above, 
the  direct  smteraent  of  the  author,  who  places  tho  event  in  the  24th 
vear  of  Akhnr's  reign,  i.e.,  in  986-987  Hijri  (1679  A.D.),  when  the 
religious  discussions  at  the  Ibadat-kliane  were  coming  to  an  end. 
The  Tarikh-i-Mamillik-i-Hind  then  very  clearly  shows  that  it  was 
the  Parsees  of  India,  who  brought  about  *'  a  change  in  the  mind  of 
the  king." 

We  have  so  far  seen  then,  that  the  Muntakliab-al  Taw^rikh  of 
Badaoni  and  the  Dabistan,  directly,  and  the  Akbarnameh  of  Abul 
Fazl,  and  the  TArikh-i-Mamalik-i-IIind  of  Gulam  Basit,  indirectly 
show,  that  it  was  the  Indian  Parsees,  the  Naosari  Parsees,  who  had 
led  Akbar  towards  Parseeism.  According  to  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri, 
Ardeshir  came  in  or  after  1592  A.D.  So  he  had  no  share  in  bringing 

1  Akbarnameh,  Kliiot  VI.,  p.  i«4.    "Zubdatu-t-Xawarikh,  Elliot  VI.,  p.  191. 

^  The  idea,  with  which  Akbar,  on  hearing  of  Birbal's  death  in  a  distant 
country,  was  consoled,  is  significant.  Badaoul  saja:  "  He  never  experienced 
such  grief  at  the  death  f>f  any  Amir,  as  he  did  at  that  of  Birbar.  He  used  to  say 
*  Alas,  that  they  could  not  bring  his  body  out  of  that  defile,  that  it  might  have 
been  committed  to  the  flames  ! '  But.  afterwards  they  comforted  him  with 
these  words,  '  Since  he  is  freed  and  delivered  from  all  the  bonds  of  mortality, 
the  light  of  the  sun  ((^^  LH^-*)  issuflBcient  purifier  for  him,  although  indeed  he 
did  not  require  any  purification."  Tho  words  of  respect  here  used  for  the 
Sun  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  Birbal  in  his  advocacy  of  Sun-worship. 
(Badaoni'a  Text  II.  p.  C60).  (Lowe's  Translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  362, 
Lees  and  Ahmed  Ali's  text,  Vol.  II.,  p.  351,  11.  4-8.)  As  Birbal  was  a  stamich 
advocate  of  Son  and  fire-worship,  in  which  advocacy,  according  to  the  TArikh-i- 
MamAlik-i-Hind,  he  was  supported  by  the  Parsees,  the  above  words  of  oons  .lation 
about  his  corpse  being  exposed  to  the  Sun,  arc  significant.  Elliot  attributes 
these  words  of  consolation  to  Akbar  binii^filf.  He  translates  '*  Afterwards  he 
deriTed  cousolation  from  reflecting,  that  as  Birbal  was  pure,"  etc,  (Klliofc  Vol.  V. 
p.  529,  n.  2),  but  1  think  that  tho  wordsin  tho  text  (."^i^'^M^  {:si^.  c^^J^^) 
do  not  allow  of  that  renderiog,  and  Lowe's  translation  is  more  correct. 
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about  the  Above  result.  A  long  time  before  his  arrival  the  king  had 
openlj  adopted  Sun  and  Fire  worship  from  the  new  Jalali  year  988  H. 
(1580-81  A..  D.),  had  established  14  Zoroastrian  holidays  in  1^2 
and  had  adopted  Parsi  calendar. 

II. 

We  DOW  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject. 

The  question  is,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Naosuri  Parsees  f 
There  is  a  very  old  tradition,  supported  by  written  documents 
among  the  Parsees,  that  it  was  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  who  headed 
tbe  party  from  Naosuri  and  explained  to  Akbar,  the  principles  of 
Zoroastrianism.  If  it  was  not  Dastur  Meherjl  RHna,who  was  it?  It  is 
for  tiiose,  who  hsTe  doubts  about  his  mission,  to  bAv  who  it  was.  The 
tradition  about  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  is  confirmed  by  facts  which  we 
will  now  examine. 

!•  The  Jirsi  important  fact  showing  that  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  had 
gone  to  the  court  of  Akbar  and  influenced  him,  is,  that  he  was 
granted  a  piece  of  laud  of  about  200  bigahs  at  his  own  native  town 
of  Naosiri.  We  have  not  got  the  original  farmdn  to  Dastur  Meberji 
Rana,  but  we  have  got  the  one  granted  to  his  son,  Dastur  Kaikobad> 
for  continaing  in  his  possession  the  above  land  granted  to  his 
father,  together  with  100  big  aha  more,  granted  to  him  personally, 
In  this  farmdn,  the  grant  of  land  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  is  clearly 
referred  to.  lu  describing  the  land,  the  document  says  about  the 
200   bighahs      /*^j  jd  ^\ ;^\  J^  j^^  {:f^'j  ^  C5J^>*  ^^  ^^y^ 

f.e.  In  the  district  of  Naosari,  where  the  above-mentioned  land  was 
(allotted)  before  this  time,  for  tbe  purpose  of  the  help  of  livelihood 
(madad-i-ma&sK)  of  Mdhyar,^ 

I  produce  several  original  documents  on  the  subject  of  this  grant 
of  land  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana. 

(1)  I  lay  before  the  Society,  the  very  original  farmdn^  kindly 
lent  to  me  for  the  occasion,  by  Dastur  Darabji  Mahyarji,  the  present 
Dastur  of  Naosari.  I  append  at  the  end  of  my  paper  a  copy  of  the 
document.'     It  is  dated  40th  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  ue,,  1595  A.D. 

Mr.  Karkaria  doubts  the  fact  of  Meberji  Rana's  going  to  Akbar's 
court,  on  the  ground,  that  his  name  "  is  not  found  even  in  this  family 
grant."     He  is  quite  wrong.     As   quoted  above,  we  do  find  Meherji 

*  MAhyAr  is  the  original  Tersian  form  of  the  name,  from  which  Mahyarji 
and  then  Meherji  are  irregularly  formed.  >  Vide  the  photo-litho  facsimile  at 
the  end  and  pp.  93-94  for  the  copy. 
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Riina'a  name  in  the  above  document,  as  that  of  the  person  to  whom 
200  higahs  of  the  land  were  originally  given.  The  document  bears 
king  Akbar'fl  seal,  and  is  given  in  the  40th  year  of  his  reign. 

The  form  of  the  seal  is  one  of  the  forms,  referred  to  by  A  bul  Fazl,  in 
his  20lh  Ain  on  "the  Royal  Seals.***  Abul  Fazl  says,  ''the  seal- 
engraver  cut  in  a  circular  form  upon  a  surface  of  steel,  in  the  rxqd 
f^j  character, the  name  of  hi.s  Majesty  and  those  of  his  illustrious 
ancestors  up  to  Timiirlang."  The  seal  on  the  farmdn^  which  I  producCi 
is  of  this  kind.  The  name  '  Jalaluddiu  Mahamad  Akbar  Badsbah/  we 
fiod  in  the  centre.  On  the  right  of  that  name,  we  find  the  name  of 
his  ancestor  Bab^r.  A  little  above  that  of  Ilumayun.  That  of 
Taimur  stands  at  the  top. 

This  document  clearly  shows,  that  some  land  at  Naosari  was  granted 
by  Akbar  to  Meherji  Bane.  Why  was  it  granted?  It  was  for  services 
as  tradition  asserts,  rendered  by  Meherji  Rana  at  the  court,  in 
eiplaining  to  the  king  the  religion  of  Zoruaster.  These  services  are 
referred  to  by  a  writer  in  1765,  as  we  will  see  later  on. 

We  must  note  here,  that  the  grant  was  as  madad-iniadsh  (assist- 
ance for  livelihood),  which  was  a  special  form  of  gift.  Madad-t- 
madsh  was  a  grant  of  laud  given  to  those  who  had  rendered  some 
services  to  the  court,  but  not  directly  in  the  court.^  Baduont  hnd  a 
similar  madad-umadih  of  1000  bigahs  of  land.  It  differs  from  jagir. 
Jiigir  is  a  grant  for  services  at  court,  but  madad-i-madsh^  for  services 
to  tiie  court,  bat  not  directly  at  the  court  coiitinuously.^ 

On  the  subject  of  these  grants,  Abul  Fazl  says :  *'  His  Majesty,  in 
bis  care  for  the  nation,  confers  benefits  on  people  of  various  classes ; 
and  in  the  higher  wisdom  which  God  has  conferred  upon  him,  he 
considered  doing  so  an  act  of  divine  worship 

''Subsistence  allowances,  paid  in  cash,  are  called  /Ta^f/aA;  lands 
conferred  are  called  Milk  or  Madad-i-madsh,^'^ 

Blochmann  thus  explains  this  word^  :  "The  latter  term  (madad-i- 
madsh)  signifies  *  asistance  of  livelihood'  and,  like  its  equivalent  milk  or 

^  BlochmaDn*8  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  52.  Blocbmano's  Calcatt  a  Edition, 
VoL  I.,  p.  47, 11,  18-19.     For  further  particubrs  vide  appendix,  p.  107. 

»  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  ¥(.1.  XXXVII.,  Parti.,  p.  126, 
Article  on  Badauiii  and  bis  Works  bj  Blochmann. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  127. 

♦  Blochmanu's  lin-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  268,  Bk.  XL,  lin  19.  Blochmann's 
text,  Vol.  I.,  p.  198, 11. 1-2  and  6. 

»  /ft«rf.,p.270. 
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property,  it  denotes  *  lands  given  for  benevolent  purposes/  as  speci6ed 
by  Abul  Fazl.  Sach  lands  were  hereditary,  and  differ  for  this  reason 
from  jdgir>  or  tuyid  lands,  which  were  conferred,  for  a  specified  time, 
on  Mancabdars  in  lieu  of  salaries."  This  shows,  that  the  grant  of 
land  given  to  Dastur  Meherji  Uana,  was  of  a  kind,  superior  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  ja^irs.  This  must  be  then  in  appreciation  of  some 
valuable  services  of  Meherji  Rana. 

This  grant  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  was,  according  to  tradition 
made  in  about  1578  A.  D.  This  was  the  very  time  when  king 
Akbar,  according  to  Badaoni,^  deprived  the  former  Mahomedan 
Vlamas  of  their  madad-i-madsh,  A  grant  of  land  to  a  Parsce  priest, 
in  the  very  year,  when  there  was  a  general  resumption  of  the  grants, 
shows,  that  there  were  special  reasons  for  rewarding  him. 
Abul  Fazl  says  of  this  department  of  the  grant  of  lands  that 
"His  Majesty,  with  the  view  of  teaching  wisdom  aud  providing  true 
piety,  pays  much  attention  to  this  department."^  According  to 
Badaoni  also,  the  king  •*  wished  personally  to  enquire  into  their 
grants".'  There  must  have  been,  then, "special  reasons  fi»r  the  king  to 
reward  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  with  a  grant  of  land,  and  that  grant,  not 
-  a  jagir  or  a  temporary  grant,  but  a  madad-imaash,  i.e.  an  hereditary 
grant. 

(2)  We  have  also  a  second /arm(^?j  for  the  above  grant  of  land.  It  is 
^farmdn  subsequently  repeated  in  the  48th  year  of  Akbar's  reign 
(1603  A.D.).  It  also  makes  the  same  statement,  as  that  in  the  first 
Jarmdn,  viz.,  that  the  grant  of  200  bigahs  of  the  land  was  at  first 
made  for  the  madad-i-majlsh  of  Mahiyar.  I  beg  to  prodnce  this  second 
original /ar7?2«n."*  It  bears  Akbar's  seal  as  in  the  first  case.  The  name 
of  the  pargavah  in  which  the  additional  land  to  Kaikobad  was 
situated  is  different  here  from  that  in  the  first /arm^m.  In  the  first 
farindu  the  land  is  said  to  be  in  Eriii  in  the  parganah  of  Pai'ch61 
(Jj^jk  ^Jij^  C5^-H  3')-^  In  the  r.econd  furmun  it  is  said  to  be  in 
Tavri   in  the /^arya/ia A  of  Talari .«     (c5j^5  ^ji  J^  iSJ-^^)- 

I  Text  II.  p.  278.  Bloohrnann's  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol  I.,  p.  1 89;  pp.  268-P9,  Bk.  11. 
Ain  19  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay,  Vol.  XXXVII.,  Part  1.,  p.  128. 

■  Blochmann'8  Ain-i-Akbar  i.  Vol.  I„  p.  270,  Rk.  II.,  Ain  19,  cud.  '  Ibid., 
p.  189.  *V..de  appendix  for  the  photo-litho  facsimile  and  pp.  119-120  for  the 
copy.  '  ErAl  is  in  the  taluka  now  known  as  the  Jalalpar  Taluka  near  Nadsfiri. 

«  The  parganahs  of  TdlAri  and  PArch^l  are  referred  to  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  as 
being  situated  in  the  *af*rfr  of  Surat  (Ami  Akhari,  Vol.  II.,  Jarrett,  pp.  25«3-257. 
Oalcntta  text  of  Blochmann,  Vol.  I.,  p.  497.   Column  II.,  11   1  and  14).   PArchol 
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The  change  in  the  name  may  be  dne  to  the  fact,  that  the  plot  of 
ground  to  Dastor  Kaikobad  may  have  been  subsequently  chaaged. 
The  following  paMiige  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  enggests  the  reason  why 
this  change  may  have  been  made  :— 

h  ^[nJ^^  J  ^^J^  ^^jj^  j^'^^^  3  /-aJU  ^jWI  jIjlt^ 
J  *^«>  CH  t^J^^  iS^  ^  ^  Cl^y  'ij^-^  tji^^.i  KS\  iiUi^j 

(Blochmann's  text  of  lin-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  198,  11.  16-18, 
Bk.  II.,  Ain  19.) 

Blochmann  thus  translates  the  passage :  **  After  some  time  it 
was  reported  that  those  who  held  grants,  had  not  the  lands  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  whereby  the  weak  whose  grounds  lay  near 
khdltqah  lands  or  near  the  j&gtrs  of  Man9abd&rs,  were  exposed  to 
vexations,  and  were  encroached  upon  by  unprincipled  men.  His 
Majesty  then  ordered  that  they  should  get  lands  on  one  spot,  which 
they  might  choose.  This  order  proved  beneficial  for  both  parties." 
(Blochmann's  translation  jof  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  268-69.) 
Akbar  changed  the  madad-i-madsk  for  other  reasons  also.  Badaoni's 
land  was  so  changed.  He  says  in  his  Muutakhab-al-Tawarikh 
(Lowe's  Translation*  Vol.  II.,  p.  379)  :  "  Mentioning  my  name,  he 
(the  Emperor)  said,  *  there  is  a  certain  man  of  B&da6n  ;  we  have  of  our 
own  will  changed  his  madad-t-madsk  without  abatement  from  Basuwar 
to  Badaon."  From  the  translation  of  the  document,  which  I  append 
at  the  end,  it  seems  that  about  eight  years  after  the  first 
farmdn,  Kaikobad  was  subjected  to  vexations.  The  second  farmdn 
refers  to  this  fact  and  asks  the  authorities  concerned,  to  return  to 
Kaikobad,  whatever  he  may  have  been  deprived  of  from  the  income 
of  his  land. 

(3)  We  have  a  third  document  dated  the  48th  year  of  king  Akbar's 
reign  (1012  H.,  1603  A.D.),  from  Kh^n  Khknkn,  the sepdhsdldr  giving 
orders,  that  though  a  general /arman  directs  that  all  the  land  given  for 

had  56,920  higaht  of  land  and  Tdlari  35,091.  PArohdl  had  the  revenue  of 
1,60,8000  dams  and  TdlaH  of  917,890  dams.  (Accoiding  to  the  lOth  din  of  the 
fizntbookof  the  iin-i-Akbari,  the  (fam  weighs  5  ednA«  (^^)  ue.,ltolahS 
mdthahi  and  7  aurks  ;  it  is  the  fortieth  part  of  the  rupee  "(^*^te^V^^  ch^) 
(Blochmann*s  translation  I.,  p.  31,  text  I.,  p.  2Q,  1.  25.)      '  '  ^ 
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madad-i-maash  may  be  halved,  Eaikobad's  grant  of  300  bigdhs  may 
not  be  halved.    I  produce  that  original  document.^ 

(4)  Then  we  have  a  fourth  docnment — and  that  a  very  important 
docnment— dated  1005,  H.  (1597  A.D.)  from  Naw&b  padik  Muham- 
mad Khan,  specially  referring,  to  the  200  bigahs  of  land,  given  to 
Meherji  Baba^  for  his  madad-i-madsh. 

n.  The  second  important  fact  is,  that  we  have  some  very  old 
songs  or  poems,  that  chronicle  the  events  of  Meherji  Rana's  visit  to 
the  court  of  Akbar  and  of  his  influence  upon  the  king.  Of  these 
songs  Mr.  Earkaria  says  :  **  These  poems,  iirhich  are  mere  doggerel, 
were  composed,  I  find  on  inquiry,  by  hireling  rhymesters  a  generation 
or  two  ago,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written."  I  beg  to  show  that  these  songs  were  not  composed  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago  and  by  hirelings.  One  of  these  songs  was  composed 
by  Tansen,  a  contemporary  of  Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji  Rana. 

I  produce  before  the  Society,  an  old  manuscript  of  a  book  of 
songs,  which  contains  a  song,  connecting  the  name  of  Dastur  Meherji 
Rana  with  Akbar.  The  manuscript,  which  I  produce,  beloogs  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Manockjee  Rustomjee  Unwala.  The  book  contains  a 
number  of  songs,  and  at  the  end,  the  story  of  Changrag&ch,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  an  Indian  sage  visiting  ancient  Persia. 

It  appears  from  the  colophon^  of  the  manuscript  that  the 
manuscript  was  written  on  roz  Aban,  mah  Bahman  1161 
Yazdazardi,  1848  Samvai  (i,e.  1792  A.  D.).  So  the  manuscript 
is  110  years  old.  The  writer  of  the  book  is  a  priest  of  Surat,  Mobed 
Behram,  sonof  Jiji.  It  was  written  for  Behdin  Jamshedji  Kukaji. 
The  date  of  the  colophon,  as  given  above,  shows,  that  it  is  an  old 
manuscript.  Also  the  name  of  the  person,  for  whom  it  was  written, 
shows,  that  it  is  an  old  manuscript.  We  find  from  the  Parsee 
Prakash*,  that  this  Jamshedji  Kukaji  was  a  well-known  merchant 
of  Bombay  and  lived  from  1745  to  1810  A.  D.  He  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Mr.  Nusserv^nji  Cowasjee  Petit,  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  the  present  Sir  Dinshaw  Manockjee  Petit,  Bart. 
This  fact  also  then  proves,  that  the  manuscript  is  more  than  100 
years  old.  So  the  song  in  this  manuscript  must  be  older.  I  give 
the  song  in  the  appendix.  The  song  points  clearly  to  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana's  relations  with  king  Akbar.     

1  Vide  Appendix  for  the  photo-litho  facsimile  and  p.  133  for  a  copy. 

«  Vide  Appendix  for  the  photo-litho  faosimile  and  p.  139  for  a  copy. 

*  Vide  appendix  for  the  song  and  for  the  colophon  pp.  163-64. 

*  The  Parsee  PrakAsh,  by  Khan  Bahadur  Bomanjoe  Byramjoe  Patel,  Vol.  I. 
p,  116. 
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We  find  from  the  tong  itself,  that  its  author  was  Tansen,  the 
celebrated  minstrel  of  the  court  of  Akbar.  His  name  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  song,  as  in  the  case  of  the  songs  of  many  oriental  songsters 
and  poem-writers.  Tansen  is  spoken  of  by  Abul  Fazl,  in  his  30th 
Ain^  of  the  second  book,  as  *'Miydn  Tansen  of  Qwalidr."  He 
places  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  principal  musicians  of  Akbar's 
court.  He  says  that  "  a  singer  like  him  has  not  been  in  India  for  the 
last  thousand  years."  According  to  Blochmann,^  '*  Bam  Ghand  ' 
is  said  to  haye  once  given  him  one  kror  of  tankahs  as  a  present.  '* 
This  Bam  Ghand  was  Bajah  of  Bhat^h  or  Bhattah.  Blochmanu  says 
of  him  :  "  The  emperor  sent  Jalaluddin  Qurch!  to  Bhat'h  to  induce 
Tansinto  come  to  Agp:^.  Ram  Ghand  feeling  himself  powerless  to 
refuse  Akbar's  request,  sent  his  favorite  with  his  musical  instruments 
and  many  presents  to  Agrah,  and  the  first  time  that  Tansin  performed 
at  court,  the  Emperor  made  him  a  present  of  two  lakhs  of  Rupees. 
Tansin  remained  with  Akbar.  Most  of  his  compositions  are  written 
in  Akbar's  name,  and  his  melodies  are  even  now-a-days  everywhere 
repeated  by  the  people  of  Hindustan.'* " 

My  attention  to  this  song  was  drawn,  when  it  was  first  published  in 
the  Rast  Goftar  of  29th  October  1899  by  Mr.  Rustomji  H.  Kharshedji. 
I  know,  that  at  that  time  some  doubted,  and  even  now  some  doubt, 
whether  this  song  was  really  composed  by  Tansen,  the  contemporary 
of  Akbar.  They  say,  it  may  have  been  written  by  some  later  songster, 
in  the  name  of  Tansen*  Opinions,  even  of  experts,  may  differ.  But 
then,  anyhow,  the  fact,  that  it  occurs  in  a  manuscript  written  about 
110  years  ago,  very  clearly  shows,  that  it  is  a  very  old  song,  and  that 
it  was  not  composed,  as  alleged,  '*  by  hireling  rhymesters  a  generation 
or  two  ago. " 

1  Bloohmann,  Ain-i-lkharl,  Vel,  I^  p.  612.  Blochmann's  text,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2f>3, 
1. 7,  oolumn  1.     ^^^^[it^j\j^  ^^j^jt  ijij^ — C:Hi*-^^  ly^i* 

«  Ibid,  note  1. 

s  BadA6ni  laja  of  him  :  *'  This  BAm  Chand  has  left  no  equal  behind 
him  for  princely  generoeity.  Among  his  other  gifts  he  gave  a  kror  of  gold 
(kror-zar)  to  the  minstrel  M!^n  Tansen  in  one  day.  The  Mii^n  did  not  wish  to 
leave  the  BcljA,  bat  a  guardsman  was  sent  to  bring  him  back."  (Elliot,  V 
p.   539.)     cH^Ji    vytx^j  ^j    j^j^  ^j    ^^J  j\     ^l^^^^     ^^  )l 

Lees  and  Ahmad  Ali^s  Text,  Vol.  II.,  335,  11.  11-12.  Lowe's  TronBlatioa 
Vol.  II.,  p.  345. 
*  Blochmanu,  Ain-t-Akbarl,  Vol.  I.^  p.  400.  note 
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I  had  senfc  a  copy  of  this  song  to  Maharaja  Sir  Sarendro  Mohan 
Tagore  Bahadur  of  Calcutta,  who  is  well  known  as  a  great  aathoritj, 
on  music  in  India,  and  asked  his  opinion  as  to  '*  whether  there  is 
any  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  its  being  a  song  by  Tansen." 
In  reply  to  my  telegram  this  morning,  requesting  his  opinion  on  the 
point,  be  says  :  '*  The  style  and  music  of  this  song  appear  to  me  as 
having  been  composed  by  Tansen."^  Sir  Snrendro  Mohun  Tagore's 
opinion  then  shows  that  the  song  is  Tansen's.  Thus  we  have  the 
evidence  of  a  contemporary  authority  to  show  that  Dastur  Meherji 
Bana  had  gone  to  the  court  of  king  Akbar  and  influenced  the  king* 

(2)  There  are  other  Hindustani  and  Mar&thi  khials  or  ballads, 
which  also  allude  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana's  presence  at  the  court  of 
Akbar.     The  Hindustani  khial  begins  thus  : 

^i&?29^l<ati  H^i^H  Ml,  >l^l<H^l  :af^«H?ji, 
Ml^yii&Mfs^^  yH^l'^i&'tUl'^  cl>ii:m   >i^(&<Hbl. 
i,e,  Meherji  Rana  was  a  very     virtuous   man.     He    was   a  perfect 
servant  of  God.     King  Akbar  put  on   the  Sudrah  (i.e,  sacred  shirt). 
Look  to  the  display  of  the  (Zoroastrian)  religion. 

This  ballad  is  printed  in  a  book^  called  ^II^'^Xm^H'I  i.e, 
*'  Pleasant  Songs,'"  printed  in  1867,  and  so  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed before  that  date.  There  is  a  Marathi  song  also,  but  it  is  not 
printed  in  any  book. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  event  of  Meherji  Rana*s  visit  to  Akbar's 
court,  is  referred  to  in  old  songs  and  ballads,  and  so  it  is  not  hireling 
rhymsters,  as  alleged,  who  have  composed  them. 

The  wnter  of  the  history  of  a  nation  or  community,  has  not  to 
despise  old  songs  and  ballads  sung  in  that  community  They  at 
times  supply  him  good  materials.  As  M.  Mohl  says  :  **  L'histoire 
de  tons  les  people  commence  par  la,  car  on  conte  et  Ton  chante 
avant  d'ecrire,  et  les  premiers  historiens  n'ont  pu  fonder  leur  recits 
que  sur  des  materiaux  pareils."^ 

III.  Thirdly,  it  is  not  old  songs  and  ballads  alone,  that  chronicle  the 
fact  of  Meherji  Raua's  visit  to  the  court  of  Akbar.  We  have  the 
authority  of  a  learned  writer,  who  wrote  about  136  years  ago,  to  say 
that  Meherji  Rana  went  to  the  court  of  Akbar  to  explain  to  him  the 
tenets  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 

1  I  have  latterly  received  a  letter  from  the  Maharaja,  giving  the  same 
opinion  at  eome  length.  Vide  Appendix  p.  165.  *  3U*>Ji  la^i'^'X  KR^  »nnii 
•n^Hiiii  ^'^iR^'fl  «llM^.  *»i3r<ti>  r\H{  ai'^^iKl  'n«^M(l-t4*»i  atiMi^ii  W  1^^^  Ml.  M«y.  This 
Bong  is  also  printed  in  \{^\  ^^{(\t^,  Vol.  II.,  p.  31.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  in 
the  Naosarl  Meherji  Kana  Library.  ( Ki^  Catalogue  of  1894.  Gujrati  list 
p.  8  No.  74.    »  Le  Livre  des  Rois,  Preface,  Vol,  I.,  pp.  4-5. 
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Dasfcur  Shtpmji  Manockji  Sanjana,  who  lived  from  1735  to 
1805^,  in  his  Pertiaa  treatise  known  as  Kisseh-i-Atash  Beher&m- 
i-Naowiri*  (f^j^j^  f^jti  cA^^  ^^)  »•  c.,  the  description  of  the  fire 

1  Panee  PrakAsh  I.,  p*  101. 

>  The  name  of  the  treatise  as  giyen  by  the  author  himself  is 

i.e,  *^  An  account  of  the  Fire  temple  which  was  newly  founded  in  the  city  of 
Kaosari  **  (p.  1, 1.  3  of  Mr.  Sorabjee  Muncherjee  Desai^s  MB.)  There  arc  two 
HSS.  extant  of  the  treatise  in  the  author's  own  hand.  One  belongs  to 
Mr.  Sorabjee  Manoherjee  Deaai  of  Naoaari  and  the  other  to  the  Dastur  Meherji 
Bana  Library  of  Naosari,  to  which  it  was  recently  presented  by  the  late 
Dastar  Erachji  Sorabji  Meherji  Bana  (vide  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Dastur 
Srachji  Sorabji  Meherji  Kana»  presented  to  the  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  library 
published  in  1898  p.  18,  No.  7.  There  it  is  said  of  this  M8.  that  Kl\^\^ 
■*tii^j»5  »i*n«U't  »ii<Ui  iUVhX  H^Ji  i.«.  it  was  written  by  Shapoorji  Manockji 
8uojana,  by  his  own  hand).  The  MS.  belonging  to  Mr.  Sorabji  Muncherji 
Desal  seems  to  be  the  original  rough  draft  of  the  poem,  from  which  the  Dastur 
seems  to  have  latterly  made  the  fair  copy  which  now  belongs  to  the  Meherji 
Bana  Library.  Mr.  Desai  in  writing  to  a  friend  Mr.  Bustomji  Bejanji  Kanji, 
through  whom  he  has  kindly  lent  me  the  manuscript,  says  <*  ^  %ii^Rii\  ^^nttn 
i\^  «^«0  M^  <^i\  ^^l  S^l  •^^ilX'*  «l  ai."  ie.  •*  it  is  written  by  Dastur  Shapurji 
Sanjana's  own  hand,  and  it  is  the  very  first  draft."  On  comparing  the  above 
two  copies  kindly  lent  to  me,  I  find  that  they  are  written  by  the  same  hand. 
One  may  see  a  slight  difference  in  the  style  of  some  of  the  letters,  but  suoh  a 
differenoe  one  must  expect  on  comparing  a  rough  and  a  fair  copy.  In  the  fair 
copy  belonging  to  the  Meherji  Bana  library,  there  are  no  corrections,  but  in 
Mr.  Desai's  MS.  we  find  on  almost  all  pages  a  number  of  corrections  both  over 
the  lines  and  on  the  margin.  This  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  original 
rough  draft  MS.  of  the  poem.  In  this  rough  M8.  between  the  first  portion  of 
tiie  verses  which  gives  an  account  of  the  first  great  fire  temple  of  India,  and 
the  second  portion,  which  speaks  specially  of  the  great  fire  temple  of  Naosari, 
the  author  has  written,  on  two  pages  (pp.  36  and  87)  some  notes  in  Gujrati, 
describing  how  at  the  request  of  Chling^shd,  the  sacred  fire  of  the  first  fire 
temple  was  brought  into  Naoi^ari.  In  the  MS.  of  the  fair  copy,  the  account 
of  the  Atashbeharam  (fire  temple)  is  preceded  by  the  Saddar-N  azam  f^  j  d  (X« 
In  both  the  M3S.  the  account  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  as  de- 
scribed on  the  first  page  of  the  fair  MS.  of  the  Dastur  Meherji  Bana  Libniry 
are  as  follow  :— 

(1)  e;lX^j«U,  o^i^^j)   ^f^A9i,e.   An  account  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  India, 

(2)  {jj^J^     (•l/t^       ii)^^  i.e-  An  account  of  the  fire-temple  of  Naosari. 
The  fair  MS.  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  one  to  be  incomplete,  as  some 

lines  {e.g»  11.  58  and  69  of  the  second  part  relating  to  the  fire  temple  of 
Naosari,  pp.  39  and  40)  are  incomplete.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  author,  having 
written  the    first   part  of  a  couplet,    seems   to   have   thought  it  better  to 
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temple  of  Na6s&ri,  thus  refers  to  the  visit  of  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana 
to  the  Court  of  Akbar.^ 

i.e.,  *'  At  this  time  there  was  a  chief  Dastor.  His  name  was 
glorious  Sohrab.  His  descent  is  from  Oastur  MShjar.  Know  this, 
that  his  (i.e.,  Mahyar's)  father  was  yirtuous  Rana.  He  had  always 
given  splendonr  to  the  good  (Zoroastrian)  religion.  Many  sinners 
were  put  down  by  him.  He  had  gone  to  Ring  Akbar.  He  had  shown 
many  proofs  of  the  religion.  His  name  is  known  everywhere.  Ho 
was  a  holy  and  pious  Dastur." 

This  book  was  written  in  1135  Yazdajardi,  1765  A.D.,)  because  the 
firetempleof  Na6sari,  ofwhichit  gives  a  description,  was  consecrated 
on  roz  Sarosh  mdh  Ardibehesht  1135  Yazdajardi  ^. 

IV.  Fourthly  we  have  two  old  original  documents,  which  lead  to 
show,  that  Meherji  Rana  was  specially  and  formally  recognised  as  the 
head  of  the  Parsee  priesthood  of  Naosari,  just  after  the  event  oi  his  visit 
to  Akbar's  court.  I  beg  to  produce  those  documents.  They  are  dated 
roz  Quad  mdhTir  Samvat  1635  (I2th  March,  1579)  and  roz  Meher 
mdh  Deh  Samvat  1G36  (Ist  September,  1580).  By  these  documents, 
the  Parsee  priests  of  Na6suri,  agreed  that  Meherji  Rana  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  the  proper  distribution  of  the  income  of 

transfer  tho  coaplct  to  some  other  place  in  tlie  poem.  He  has  done  so,  bat 
has  forgotten  to  draw  his  pen  over  the  incomplete  couplet  to  show  that  he 
had  written  it  by  mistake  and  had  then  cancelled  it.  For  example,  the 
inoomplete  couplets  58  anl  69  arc  transferred  to  places  whioh  make  them 
couplets  70  and  71  respectively. 

1  Vide  the  fair  MB.  of  the  Meherji  Itana  library,  11.  20-24  of  the  h'isseh, 
referring  to  the  fire  temple  of  Naosari,  p.  30.  Mr.  S.  M.  Desai's  rough  MS., 
p.  40.    The  recent  MS.  of  Mr.  Framjee  Nowrojce  Kotar,  p.  8, 

»  Naosari  Meherji  Rana  Library  MS.,  1.  211,  p.  49, 11.  9-10.  Mr.  Kutar'a  MS., 
p.  19,  U.  10-11.  S.  M.  Deesai's  MS.,  p.  54, 11.  2  and  3. 
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the  AgiHry  (fire>temple),  and  thtt  all  ceremonies  should  be  perfonned 
with  his  permissioD,  Ac.  They  thus  formally  acknowledged  Meherji 
Rana  as  thdr  head.  I  give  in  the  appendix  the  literal  translation  of 
the  docmnents  \ 

Of  coarse,  these  docamenis  do  not  say  that  Meherji  Rana  was  appoint- 
ed head  for  snch  and  such  services.  Bat  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
even  nowadays,  when  people  appoint  somebody  at  the  head  of  their 
socie^  or  institution,  on  account  of  his  status,  social  position,  and 
past  services,  they  do  not  always  say  in  the  resolution  of  the  appoint- 
ment, that  he  is  appointed  for  such  and  such  past  public  services. 
These  two  agreements  show,  that  the  priests  of  Naosari  acknow* 
ledged,  in  the  years  1579  and  1580,  Meherji  Rana  as  their  head.  Let 
us  note  here,  that  the  years  of  the  principal  religious  discussions  at  the 
Ibadat-Khaneh  in  which  the  Nads&ri  Parsees  took  part,  and  after  which 
Akbar  openly  accepted  the  Parsee  forms  of  worship,  &c,  were  1576 
to  1579.  So  the  date  of  the  first  document  acknowledging  Meherji 
Rana  as  their  bead,  corresponds  with  the  date  when  the  principal 
religious  discussions  had  closed.  Bad&oni  mentions  the  event  of  the 
coming  of  the  Na6s&ri  priests  as  a  past  event  under  the  events  of  the 
year  986  Hijri,  %.  e.,  1578-79.  The  Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind 
also,  places  the  event  of  the  Parsees  bringing  about  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  Akbar,  in  about  986  Hijri. 

This  fact  then  supports  the  tradition,  that  Meherji  Rana  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Parsee  priests  of  Naosari,  as  their  head, 
on  account  of  some  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Parsee 
religion  at  the  court  of  Akbar.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  immedi- 
ately on  Meherji  Bana's  return  from  the  court,  the  priesthood  of  Na6s{bri 
formally  appointed  him  their  head,  to  settle  all  questions  about 
sacerdotal  affaurs  andsaoerdotal  fees.  He  was  already  their  leader,  but 
they  now  formally  appointed  him  and  acknowledged  him  as  such. 
The  date  also  tallies  with  the  date  given  by  Abul  Fazl  in  his 
Akbarnameh,'  as  that,  at  which  Zoroastrians  were  present  in  the  court 
of  Akbar. 

Professor  Darmesteter  says  on  this  point : — 

"  Les  Mobcds  originaires  de  Nausari,  c'est-ii-dire  Timmense  majority 
de  la  famille   sacerdotale,   reconnaissent    un   Dastur  des  Dasturs, 

1  Vide  Appendix  for  the  photo-litho  facsimileB  of  these  two  docaments. 
Vide  pp.  147-48. 

•  Calcutta  edition  of  Abdur  Rahim,  Vol  III.,  pp.  252-53;  ElUot,  Vol.  71., 
p.  59. 
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frlle  image  da  Mftubaddn  Maubad  des  anciens  temps.  La  dignit^ 
est  h^r^ditaire  depnis  1579  dans  la  famiUe  de  Mihirjirana,  Mobed 
c61^bre  da  temps  d*Akbar,  qui  avait  gagn6  ane  grande  inflaence 
auprds  de  Tempereur  et  Tavait  initie  aux  doctrines  da  Parsisme."^ 

Mr.  Oosabbhoj  Framjee,  in  his  history  of  the  Parsees.  refers  to 
this  matter,  and  sajs  :<— 

''By  his  piety,  learning,  and  irreproachable  character,  he  not  only 
gained  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  but  his  fame  spread 
far  and  wide,  even  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  the  Great, 
and  he  iras  summoned  by  that  wise  ruler  to  Delhi,  that  he  might 
explain  to  him  the  tenets  of  the  Parsee  religion.  It  is  said  that  the 
emperor  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  ''das  tor"  a  free  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  at  NaSsari,  as  a  mark  of  his  royal  favour."* 

Mr.  B.  M.  Malabari,  in  his  "  Gujarat  and  the  Gujaratis,"  says : 
"The  Dustoor  in  India  was  a  beneficent  power  even  in  Akbar*s  time. 
Those  who  have  read  of  the  Meherji  Rana  need  not  take  the  account 
for  a  mere  rhapsody."  (2nd  edition,  p.  177.) 

There  is  a  third  writing,  that  leads  to  show,  that  Meherji  Rana 
continued  to  be  acknowledged  as  their  head.  It  is  the  copy  of  a  letter, 
addressed  by  a  prominent  Parsee  priest,  Asdin  Kaka  of  NaCsftri,  to  the 
laymen  of  Div  in  Kathiawar,  which  was  then  a  Parsee  colony.  It  is 
dated  Samvat  164G,  t.e.,  1590  A.D.  Therein  also,  Meherji  Rana  is 
referred  to,  as  the  head  of  the  community.  I  produce  a  very  old  copy 
of  the  letter .3 

V. — Fifthly,  among  the  Parsees,  there  is  a  particular  mode  of  com- 
memorating the  names  of  their  departed  worthies,  who  have  rendered 
eminent  services  to  the  community.  I  quote  from  my  paper,  "  The 
Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Parsees,  their  Origin  and  Explanation." 
(pp.  30-31.)  ( Vide  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay, 
Vol.  II.,  No.  7,  pp.  434-435.) 

''The  Parsees  have  another  custom  of  commemorating  the  name  of 
a  deceased  person,  if  he  be  a  great  public  benefactor.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  above  Oothumna  ceremony  on   the  third  day,  the  bead 

^  Le  Zend  Avesta,  par  Darmesteter,  Vol.  1.,   Introduction  III.,  p.  LVI. 
*  History  of  the  Parsis,  by  Dosabhoy  Framji  Karaka,  O.6.I.,  Vol.  II.,p.  3. 
»  Vide  Appendix  for  the  photo-Jitho  facsimile— Fick  Parsee  PrakAsh,  Vol*  ^ 
p.  9,  and  below,  pp.  162-03. 
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priest  generally,  or,  in  hii  absence,  tn  ahdbar  (^1^1)^  t.«.,  a  leader 
o!  the  commonitj,  proposes  before  .the  assembled  Anjaman,  ».e.,  the 
public  assembly,  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  public  benefactor, 
whose  benefactions  or  good  deeds  he  enumerates,  be  commemorated 
by  the  commonity  consenting  to  remember  the  name  of  the  deceased 
in  all  the  public  Oothumna  religious  ceremonies.  This  proposal  is 
sometimes  seconded  by  somebody,  or  very  often  it  is  just  placed 
before  the  assembly  without  any  formal  seconding.  When  nobody 
opposes  that  proposal,  silence  is  taken  as  consent,  and  thenceforth 
the  name  of  the  deceased  is  recited  in  all  public  religious  ceremonies.'* 

Now  the  name  of  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana  is  thus  commemorated  in 
Na6sftri  as  that  of  a  great  departed  worthy.  It  is  not  oral  tradition 
alone,  that  has  brought  down  his  name  as  ooe  of  the  departed  great  men, 
worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  the  religious  prajers,  bat  his  name  is 
put  down  as  such,  in  old  manuscript  books  of  prayers,  where,  after  the 
names  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  old  Iran,  we  fiad  his  name  commem- 
orated. I  beg  to  produce  before  the  Society  an  old  manuscript 
prayer-book  where  Dastur  Meherji  Rann's  name  is  thus 
commemorated. 

The  manuscript  prayer-book,  which  I  produce,  is  one  written 
on  day  Din,  month  Asfand&rmad  of  the  Yazdajirdi  year  1078 
(t.^.,1709A.D.).  It  is  therefore  192  years  old.  It  is  written  by 
Herbad  Jamshed,  son  of  Raikobad,  son  of  Jamsbed.^ 

In  this  mannscript  prayer-book,  in  the  commemoration  prayer, 

known  as  Nirang-i-bui-dAdan  ()*»(^^-^-«,^£^^))   we  first  find 

the  name  of  some  eminent  men  of  ancient  Iran,  and  then  the  names 
of  some  of  the  departed  worthies  of  India.  In  the  latter  list  we 
find  the  name  of  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana  thus  commemorated.^ 


1  It  is  a  largo  work  of  488  folios  or  876  pages.  The  coloplion»  which  gives 
the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  date  in  PcrsiaD,  occurs  on  f.  363/7,  1. 12.  It 
is  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Manookjee  Bnstomjee  Unwala.  The  colophon  ruos  thus: — 

iJjlAK  tUi  J  eH«>  ^j^  3jlH  (/^^b  J  is'^^  ^Jj^  "^^j^ 
jl  oA^j  otiAr  j1>  c^jjt  JU^  A)}J   e;j^   »^  j  ^  j\AiA^ 
^jjJ^\(  e)U>  Jt^^  ^*-^  ^^  e;^^  jk^  ^.j^^y.    •'^H^ 

•  FoUo60»,1.4. 
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^iyj>./ii^(      -Myiu^     ^^^i»/;(y    ^y>^G     /^yj^3 

t.6.,  May  Dastar  Meheiji  (son  of)  Hervad  Yachhft,  of  pioas  soul, 
be  remembered  bere. 

We  tbas  find,  tbat  in  a  prayer-book,  written  192  years  ago, 
the  name  of  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana  has  been  commemorated  as  that 
of  a  great  man.  That  must  be  for  some  good  serrices  to  his  community. 
These  services  were  those  at  the  Court  of  Akbar  in  favour  of  Parsee 
religion.  Anyhow  this  old  manuscript  shows  that  he  was  not  an 
obscure  priest.^ 

^  There  are  also  other  old  zoanuscript  prayer-books  which  coDtain  the 
Kirang-i-bni-diidaii  prayer  in  which  Da£tiir  Ideherji  Bana's  name  is  oommemo- 
rated.  Two  such  manuscripts  have  been  kindly  lent  to  me.  One  of  these 
belongs  to  Mr.  Framroz  Nowrozjee  Eootar,  and  is  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Manookjee  Bnstonjce  Unwala.  It  is  an  old  manuscript  in  Zend  character!, 
but  Its  colophon  is  lost  with  some  of  its  lost  folio&  In  this  MS.  (f.  121^, 
IL  8—5)  we  find  the  name  of  Dastur  Meherji  Bana  commemorated  as  one  of 
the  departed  worthies  as  follows  : — 

•^j*>'  j«>'  --^ji-j-  }^mj  T^Mfo  '-j{  -^f^  •t^^\  tf^'C'c  'jr>e^ 

It  18  a  manuscript  of  151  folios,  out  of  which  folios  68,  69  and  folios  73 
to  86  are  missing.  It  begins  with  Zend  characters  and  YathA  and  Ashem, 
and  contains  the  five  niydshes  and  some  of  the  YathU^  Afritigdns  and  Afrvnt, 
The  last  folio  gives  at  the  bottom  the  following  heading  for  an  Afrin  :— 

and  then  gives  the  word  aa  the  catchword  for  the  ucxt  folio  which,  with  the 
remaining  folios,  is  lost. 

Now  though  the  oolophon  is  unfortunately  lost,  the  manuscript  from  its 
characters  and  paper  appears,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tehmuras  Dinshaw 
i^nkiesarla,  a  fortunate  possessor  of  many  old  manuscripts,  to  be  at  least 
76  years  old* 

The  second  MS.  which  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  written  in  Guzrati  characters. 
It  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Nanabhoy  Dhunjeebhoy  Banajee,  of  Bombayi 
and  has  been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Ervad  Nusserwanji  Burjorji  Desai.  It 
is  about  77  years  old,  being  written  in  1824  A.D.  by  Mobed  Sorabjee 
Pestonjee  Koyabhoy  Sorabjee,  a  priest  of  the  town  of  Savali,  near  Surat,  at 
the  derire  of  Behedin  Kerbadjec  Sohrabjee  Kadvajee,  a  layman  of  the  town 
of  Broach.  It  is  a  large  manusoript  of  407  folios;  some  folios  by  another 
writer  have  been  subsequently  added  in  front  and  back  of  this  MS.,  while 
binding  it  in  its  present  condition. 

*i«Ul  \CC\t(\  ^\<\  si^ct^l  Hi  ^  ^{\  H^  Ki^  tU^^b^M'^i  ^^d  ^'^  ^'^1^1  ^H  ^^ 
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We  have  lo  far  examined,  at  some  length,  the  direct  evidenees  in 
(1)  Badaoni's  Mnntakhab-alTawarikh  and  (2;  the  Dabistftn,  and 
the  indirect  refereneei,  (3)  in  Abul  Fazl's  Akbar-nameh,  (4)  in  the 
Farhang-i-Jehaogiri,  and  (5)  in  the  Tarikh-i-Maroalik-i-Hind,  which 
clearly  proTe  that  it  was  the  Naosari  priests,  who  influenced  Akbar, 
and  explained  to  him  the  Zoroastrian  forms  of  worship,  and  that 
Ardethir  came  to  India  after  the  event. 

flU^l.  ^  a^HilR  ''^iill^  i^di  >irHi  Cli^M^  ^o  *flo  ^.  q|i?H^  ^o  oflo  iJj.  ^tf*,| 

•Btf  •Ao  Sk>  ||^w»j  a-^i^i  \^^  ^  ^flii^  Ht^ii^i  «iWI  n>ti>!   ilVl  iH  a  i^tti  m^w  >!i\  j 
fr'n-m  ii-t^t  ^s  nW"H  ^i  "^«ifi  *9*<iia<i  mki«Q  ^>!ft  ^y't  x\^m  ^<ttlii  iH^<^««, 

^  l<t«!  •»  lltf  *^l5  mo  «^IV^  Clio  «wJ*na^  %^5|  a  VI  <iiiq    M^^>|344;2    %^   Mi^    *|^ 

The  writer  says  m  the  above  colophon  a  iwi  Miw  >tus  -liei  flVlui  i.^.,  **it 
has  been  exactly  copied  from  another  original."  Bo  the  name  of  Dastar  Meherji 
Bana  must  have  been  recorded  in  the  original,  of  which  this  was  a  copy, 
and  which  original  most,  therefore,  have  been  written  long  before  1824  A.D. 

The  prayer  of  Nirang-i-bni-dAdan  is  written  on  folios  40  to  43  of  this 
numoBcript,  and  the  name  of  Dsstnr  Meherji  Bana  is  commemorated  on  folio 
43a,  1.  2,  as  iH^^  M^!^  ^v^t  ^m  MidMit  ^\i  ^:l^i  w  x«ii-n. 

Now  the  faot  of  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana's  name  being  commemorated  in  the 
prayer  of  ISirang-i-biii-dAdan,  in  a  mannscript  prayer-book  written  by  a  prieet 
of  Surat,  for  a  layman  of  Broach,  is  very  significant  in  itself.  It  shows  that 
Datsnr  Meherji  Sana's  name  and  fame  were  not  confined  to  NaosAri  itself,  but 
were  known  mnch  beyond  that  town.  This  manuscript  which  is  aboat  77  years 
old,  and  whioh,  as  its  writer  cays,  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  older  manasoript, 
clearly  proves  that,  ^gain,  the  fact,  that  tho  name  ot  Dastur  Meherji  Bana  is 
still  commemorated  in  prayers  in  Broach  confirms  this  view.  Khan  Bahadur 
Adarjee  Mnncherjee  Dslid,  B.A.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Punchayet 
of  Broaeh,  m  a  letter,  dated  17th  November  1901,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry^ 
says,  **  the  name  of  Meherji  Bana  is  taken  in  our  Ml^li  M^  ^M  'fl^^i  prayers  as 
nnder.  ^i!t{^\  ^v^  ^R^««ati'*  before  the  name  of  iMtj^  MHMilMUi  4«<l^  il>!i'l-t»:5" 
(Dastar  AspandyAr  K«^"^in  was  a  learned  high-priest  of  Broach.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  book  j<J^  cti(l>*t  MuWl^^Ji-fl  SM^  referred  to  above  (p.  28).) 

As  to  why  Dastar  Mehezji  Bana's  name  is  commemorated  in  prayers  in 
Broach,  Kh^n  B&h&dor  Adarjee  says,  that  it  is  not  authoritatively  known,  but 
the  Mobeds  say,  **  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  his  high  scholarship  and  his 
fame  in  the  court  of  Kmperor  Akbar.*'  He  adds :  "  It  will  be  noted  that  his 
name  is  recited  just  after  the  name  of  ^^\Ki^  vu^l^iii  (Ardeshir  BabegAn, 
Artazerzes  I  of  the  Greeks)  and  just  above  that  of  i^^\  ^¥M<\^\'^  i^^\ 
&PI/H»9'*  (Aspandy&rji  S&mdinji). 
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We  have  also  examined,  at  some  length,  the  evidences  and  facts 
based  upon  (1)  the  original  docaments  about  the  grant  of  land  by  king 
Akbar,  (2)  an  old  song  of  Tansen,  a  contemporary  of  Akbar,  (3)  Dastur 
Shapurjee  Sanjana's  book  written  in  A.  D.  1765,  (4)  three  old 
documents,  (5)  and  the  book  of  prayer  written  in  A.  D.  1710,  which 
lead  to  show,  that  it  was  Dastur  Meheiji  Rana,  who,  as  the  leader  of 
the  Nadstri  Parsees,  explained  to  Akbar,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

III. 

We  will  now  examine  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  (I)  to 
the  mission  of  the  Nafisari  priests  in  general,  and  (II)  to  that  of 
Dastar  Meherji  Rana  in  particular. 

(I)  Two  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  capability  of  the 
l^ads&ri  mission  ;  (l)Jir8tlif,  that  the  Parsees  of  Gujerat  were  ignorant 
at  the  time,  and  so  were  not  capable  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
discussions  at  the  court  of  Akbar ;  (2)  secondly,  that  Nadsari  itself, 
was  a  town  in  a  comer  of  Gujerat,  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  produce 
capable  men  to  explain  to  king  Akbar  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

1.  It  is  said:  "The  state  of  the  Parsees  of  Gnzerat  at  those 
times  abundantly  confirms  this  inference,  that  none  of  them  could 
have  possessed  the  requisite  ability  to  take  any  part  in  the  learned 
and  philosophic  discussions  of  the  Ibadat-khana.''  ^ 

(o)  Drs.  West^  and  Geldner^  and  Professor  Hodiwala'  have  shown, 
elsewhere,  that  there  was  no  such  general  ignorance,  as  that  which  is 
attributed. 

(b)  But  it  appears  that  the  state  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  Persia, 
was  not  after  all  much  better  than  that  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  India. 
It  is  said,  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  India,  **  We  have  some  historical 
records  which  prove  clearly  that  their  standard  of  knowledge  was 
very  low,  and  that  there  was  no  man  among  them  of  even  ordinary 
learning.  They  were  a  down-trodden  people  among  unsympathetic 
aliens,  entirely  absorbed  in  obtaining  a  decent  livelihood."*  If  that 
was  true  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  India,  it  was  not  less  true  of  the 
Zoroastrians  of  Persia.     The  Zoroastrians  of    Persia  lived  among 

1  Mr.  Karkaria.  Journal  of  the  B.  B.  B.  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XIX., 
No.  LIU.,  p.  247. 

*  Vide  Jam-i-Jarmhed  of  24th  September  1898.  Vida  Appendix  pp.  166.66 
for  extracts. 

•  Vide  Letters  to  the  Bombay  QoMette  in  October  and  November  1896. 

«  Mr.  Karkaria.  Journal  of  tlie  B.  B.  B.  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  XIX., 
No.  LIII.  p.  297. 
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aliens  more  unsympathetic  than  those  tmong  whom  their  co- 
religionists in  India  lived.  Owing  to  this  want  of  sympathy,  their 
nnmher  in  Persia  want  on  diminishing,  while  that  in  India  went  on 
increasing. 

In  the  very  letter  sent  to  India  fh>m  Persia  in  1478  through 
Nariman  Hoehang,  on  whose  authority  the  ahove  statement  is  made, 
we  haye  a  passage  in  which  the  Zoroastrians  of  Persia  deplore  their 
fall  in  religioos  matters  as  much  as  they  do  that  of  their  co-reli- 
gioDists  in  India.     The  passage  runs  thus  : 

y  ^j  Om.1  So^  ^  ^  jl>r  uiy  y^j^J^^  J^^"^^^  J^JJJ 
>;l>f  i:Hj^  J  Ail^sUr  ^,1^^  y,Ur  ^Ji\  ^^  ^jSj^  ^y^jj^  j^^^^  ^ 

^  ii^l  S^ltt!  OM«^3l   j^5li  J  slM^I  iidJLe  ^l^   ^Ji^\  f,j   j^AaAj  j 

(Bombay  University  MS.  of  Dar&b  Hormazdyur's  Bevayet,  toI.  I., 
f.  116, 11.  1 — 7.  Letter  brought  by  Nariman  Hoshang.  The  MS.  of 
Barjo  Kamdin's  Bevayetin  the  MuUa  Firoz  library,  p.  836, 11.  7—16, 
MS.  No.  2,  VII.,  in  Behatsek's  catalogue  p.  178.) 

Translation. — They  may  know,  that  during  the  time  that  has 
passed,  since  (the  time  of)  Kaydmars  up  to  this  day,  no  time — neither 
in  the  time  of  Zohak  the  Arab,  nor  in  that  of  Afrasiak  (Afrasiab), 
nor  in  that  of  Tilr,  the  magician,  nor  in  that  of  Alexander  the  Greek, 
of  whom  Oharmazd  the  Creator  has  said  that  those  persons  were  great 
sinners— has  been  more  hard  and  troublesome  than  this  end  of  the 
millennium  of  A^ham  (the  demon).  And  previous^  times  have  not 
been  worse  than  this  millennium,  of  which  Oharmazd  has  spoken, 
and  of  which  847^  years  have  passed  away.  But  during  these  times, 
the  Behedins  resort  very  little  to  works  of  righteousness  and  to  the 
path  of  God ;  and  very  little  of  nirang  and  barsam  and  Ya6zda9ragiri 

^  Oorrected  acooiding  to  the  copy  of  Malla  Firoz  library.    B.  U.  (Bombay 

University  H8.)  hat  ^  %G 
*  Beading  peshtarin.     If  read  pashtarin  "  the  most  Ignoble." 
>  This  namber  of  years  (847)  also  gives  the  Tazdajardi  date,  when  this  letter 

was  written. 
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(i.e.  performance  of  roligioas  iervices)  and  of  purity  and  impuritj, 
has  remained.  The  rest  has  fallen  away  from  oar  hands  both  in 
IrAn  and  in  Hindnstftn.  Many  rules  both  of  purity  and  impurity 
are  in  TOgue. 

Herein  the  writerd  from  Persia  compUin,  ihat  the  Behedins  of  the 
time  are  less  after  works  of  righteousness,  and  that  there  is  very 
little  of  the  religious  observances  oE  the  nirang^  barsam,  and  Faoz- 
dd^ragiri.  They  clearly  say  that  the  same  is  the  case  both  in  India 
and  Persia.  (e;^j«^  j  c^lrt*  3*  ^)«  W®  *^"*  ^^^  ^^^  ***®  ^®'y 
Bevft3ret  from  Persia  referred  to  as  pointing  to  a  poor  state  of 
religions  knowledge  in  India,  that  the  state  of  the  Zoroastrians  of 
Persia  was  in  no  way  better  than  that  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  India. 

Again,  in  the  second  letter  brought  by  the  same  Nariman  Hoshang 
in  850  Yasdajardi  (1481  A.D.),  they  similarly  deplore  their  own 
condition* 

Jtjjj    dJU  J  ,>Iaj  ^f  UAfi*  jl   ^y^  *^*^  •***•'  J-ol  ^T   Uii 

(Bombay  University  MS.  of  D&rab  Hormazdyar's  Revayet,  vol.  I., 
f.  135, 11.  6-7.) 

Translation. — Among  us  poor  persons,  there  are  four  or  five 
persons  who  know  their  way  in  Pahlavi  writing.  Bat  what  is 
original  is  not  known,  for  this  reason  that  owing  to  oppression^  and 
tyranny,^  our  fortunes,  bodies  and  clothes  have  all  been  contaminated. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  position  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  Persia  at  that 
time  was  not  yery  enviable.  Of  course,  being  in  their  ancestral  land, 
they  had  the  advantages  of  having  some  of  tbe  old  Zoroastrian  books 
in  their  possession  and  of  carrying  on  some  of  the  old  traditions  of 
their  community;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  still  under 
the  iron  grip  of  their  Mahomedan  rulers,  under  whom  their  number 
gradually  diminished  by  conversion.  It  is  true,  that  the  Zoroastrians 
of  India  received  from  Persia  explanations  of  some  of  their  questions^ 
but  the  mere  fact  that  they  asked  for  information  from  Persia,  does 
not  prove  that  they  were,  as  alleged,  '  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  and  were  not  capable  to  explain  those 
principles  to  their  ruling  monarch.    Why,  even  now,  several  Parsees, 

1  ^l,>  lamentation  onder  oppression.  >  Lit.  dXm  taking. 

a  Journal,  B.  B.  B.  A.  S.,  VoL  XIX.,  No.  LIU.,  p.  297. 
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in  caie  of  different  of  opinion  or  in  case  of  controyersial  questioniy 
or  even  in  ozdinaiy  matters,  address  questions  to  seholars — to 
Ohristian  scholars — ^in  £arope  and  America.  Bnt  that  fact  should 
not  lead  one,  centuries  after  to-day,  to  conclude  that  the  Parsees  of 
India  in  the  19th  and  2(Hh  centuries  were  altogether  ignorant  of  their 
rdigioQ,  and  were  not  capable  to  understand  or  explain  to  others, 
their  own  religion.  Sir  James  Campbell  takes  a  similar  riew  of  the 
questions  sent  to  Persia  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries*  He  says 
the  questions  sent  to  Persia  were  on  '*  doubtful  points  of  religious 
practice''  (Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  XIIL,  Thana,  Part  I.,  p.  254). 
Dr.  West  takes  a  somewhat  similar  view  (vide  Appendix,  p.  166). 

(e)  Bnt  we  haye  other  contemporary  authority,  to  show,  that  during 
that  time  one  had  not  always  to  go  to  Persia,  to  seek  knowledge  on 
Zoroastrianism.  There  were  Mobeds  in  India,  who  could  impart 
knowledge  to  seekers  after  truth.  The  other  authority  I  refer  to,  is 
Abul  Fad,  ihe  minister  of  Akbar. 

We  find  from  the  table  of  dates  given  above,  that  Abul  Fazl 
appeared  at  the  conrt  in  1574.  His  father,  Shaikh  Mub&rak,  was  of 
the  Mihdawi  sect.  He  had  attached  himself  to  the  religious  move- 
ment, which  had  first  begun  in  900  Hijri,  and  which  was  suggested 
by  the  approach  of  the  first  millennium  of  Islam,  when  Imam  M4hdi 
was  to  appear.  Abul  Fazl  also  belonged  to  the  sect,  to  which  his 
father  belonged.  Mnb&rak  was  persecuted  for  his  M&hdawi  views  and 
for  his  liberal  tendency.  As  Blochmann  says :  "  The  persecutions 
which  Shaikh  Mub&rak  had  to  suffer  for  his  Mahdawi  leanings  at  the 
hands  of  the  learned  at  Court,  did  not  fail  to  make  a  lasting  impress 

sion  on  his   (Abul   Paal's)   young  mind The     same 

pressure  of  circumstances  stimulated  him  to  unusual  exertions  in 
studying,  which  subsequently  enabled  him  during  the  religious  discus- 
sions at  Court  to  lead  the  opposition  and  overthrow  by  superior  learning 
and  broader  sentiments,  the  clique  of  the  Ulam&s  whom  Akbar 
bated  so  much."  '  About  this  study  referred  to  above,  Abul  Faz 
himself  says  in  his  Akbar-n^meh. 

<<My  mind  had  no  rest,  and  my  heart  felt  itself  drawn  to  the 
sages  of  Moi^olia'  or  to  the  hermits  on  Lebanon  ;  I  longed  for  inter- 
views with  the  lamas  of  Tibet  or  with  the  p&dris  of  Portugal,  and 

1  Blochmann,  lin-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  Introdoction,  pp.  z..xi. 
*  Lit.  boundary  of  Khata,  a  province  in  Northern  China. 
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I  would  gladly  sit  with  the  priests  of  the  P&rsts  and  the  learned 
of  the  Zend  avesta."^ 

Abul  Fazl  here  describes  his  state  of  mind  and  his  course  of  study 
at  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  the  Court  of  Akbar,  which  was 
in  1574  A,D. 

Now  then,  if  there  was  such  a  general  ignorance,  as  alleged, 
among  Indian  Parsees,  that  none  could  explain  their  religion  to  king 
Akbar,  who  were  the  priests  (moheds)  of  the  Parsees  and  the  learned 
of  the  Zend  AYesta,  whose  interviews  Abul  Fazl  sought,  in  and  before 
1574  for  gaining  knowledge  in  religious  subjects?  They  cannot  be 
Ardeshir  and  his  suite,  because  they  came  after  1592  A.D. 

(d)  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  take  for  granted,  that  the  state 
of  the  Parsees  of  Guzerat  at  those  times  generally  was  not  good.  But 
that  does  not  show,  that  there  were  not  individual  members  here  and 
there,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  common  class  of  men.  The 
mass  may  be  ignorant,  but  there  may  be  individual  members,  at  least 
capable  to  explain  to  the  ruling  monarch  the  tenets  of  the  Zoroast, 
trian  religion. 

2.  In  this  controversy,  Na6s&ri  is  spoken  of  as  a  town  in 
'*  a  corner  of  Ouzerat,"  and  as  such,  it  is  supposed  not  to  be 
capable  to  produce   men,  who  could  explain  their  religion  to  Akbar. 

(A)  But  it  appears  both  from  the  Tabakati-Akbari  of  Nizamuddin 
Ahmad  and  the  Akbar-nameh  of  Abul  Fazl,  that  it  was  a  town  of  some 

1  Blochmann.  lin-i-Akbari,    Vol.    I.,    Introdactiou,    p.  xii.   This   passage 
is  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Akbar's  Dream  by   Tennyson.    (Vide    The  Com- 
plete Works  of  Tennyson,  pablished  by  MacMillan  and  Co.,  1894  (p.  845). 
The  following  is  the  original  Persian  text  of  the  above  passage  : — 
jj^ljljlo  C*Aa:-«J    Jd  t}f  tXcf  ^^J  Ooix)    ^iU    I^^U  ^y^j^-^ 

^jM   c;<«^0^  trt-^  »(^  J  (/M/^  f^.y   e^'.i  J^-ri  c;^;'>^ 

^aa>u  ^b^  v^^  ^»->  ^j  t5^'«>;>*j  J 

Akbar-n4mah,  edited  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  by  Abd-ur-Rahlms, 
Vol.111.,  p.  84,  11.10-18.) 

*'  £t  j'aurais  aussi  yolontiers  abord^  les  prdtres  des  Parsis  et  le«  tb^ologien 
du  Zend  Avesta."  L*£mpercar  Akbar,  par  le  Gomte  F.  A.  De  Noer,  tradnit 
de  rAUemand,  par  G.  B.  Maury,  Vol  L,  p.  305. 
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importance.  la  the  time  of  Akbar's  father,  Ilumayun,  one  of  the 
nobles  of  Saltan  BahAdur  of  Guzcrat,  who  was  fighting  against 
HumajuQ  had  "prepared  a  fortified  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nauaart  ....  He  took  possession  of  Xnusdri  and  .  .  . 
marched  agaiast  Broach."*  According  to  Abul  Fazl  also,  '*  Khau 
Jahan  Shiraz!  and  Riimi  Khan,  whose  name  was  Safar,  and  who  was 
the  builder  of  the  fort  of  Surat,  operated  in  concert.  They  took 
potsession  of  Nausdri,  which  was  held  by  Abdu-IIa  Khan,  an  oflkcr  of 
Hasain  Khan,  and  he  retire  1  to  Broach."  ^  Being  so  close  to 
Sant,  an  important  city  of  Guzerat,  Nausari  could  not  long  remain 
unknown.  Akbar  was  at  Snrat,  and  so  the  town  of  Nao^uri  close  to 
it,  may  have  drawn  his  attention  also. 

From  the  Ain-i-Akbari',  we  learn,  that  out  of  the  31  MahSls  of  the 
Sarkar  of  Snrat,  it  was  19th  in  point  of  area,  as  well  as  19th  in 
point  of  the  revenue  it  brought  to  the  State.  Its  area  was  17,353 
bighas  and  its  revenne  was  297,720  dams.  It  was  known  for  a 
**  manufactory  of  perfumed  oil  found  nowhere  else." 

(B)  Even  taking  it  for  granted,  that  Naosari  was  in  a  mere  corner 
of  Gnzerat  and  not  well-known,  the  very  fact,  that  Badiloni,  the 
contemporary  historian  of  Akbar,  while  speaking  of  the  /oroaa- 
trians,  who  came  to  the  court  of  Akbar  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  discnssions,  mentions  the  town  by  name,  and  says  that 
the  Parsees  were  from  Naosari,  shows  that  he  attached  importance  to 
Naosari,  at  least  as  a  town  which  could  send  capable  Parsees  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Ibadat  Khaneh  of  Akbar.  Surat,  Randor,  Broach 
Ankleshwar  and  Khambayet  (Cambay)  were  well-known  as  Parsee 
towns.  Out  of  these,  he  names  Naosari,  as  the  town  sending  Parsees 
to  the  court  of  Akbar.  If  any  Parsees  from  Persia  had  come  to  the 
Court,  Badaoni  would  have  mentioned  that  fact. 

Out  of  the  different  Parsee  towns,  named  above,  Raner  or  Randcr 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Surat,  is  specially  mentioned  by  Abul 
Fazl,  in  his  Ain-i-Akbari,  as  a  town  of  the  Parsees.  He  says 
(Calc.  Text,  Vol.  L,  p.  488,  IL  2  and  3).   wj^  ^  xJ^    ij^^Jj  J 

1  Tabakdt-i-Akbari.    Munshi    NewulKishore's  lithographed    edition  of 
1875  A.  D.,  p.  198, 11.  31 -CS,  Elliot's  History  of  India,  Vol.  V.,  p.  197. 

•  ikbar-Dimah,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  ed.  by  Abd-ur-Rahim,  Vol.   J,, 
p.  142,  II.  20-21,  Elliot's  History  of  India,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  15. 

*  Ain-i-Akbari,  Blochmaim's  edition,    Vol.  I.,  p.  498,  1.  13,  Column   1., 
CoL  Jarrett'5  translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  257. 
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!>.,  **  The  followers  of  Zoroaster  coming  from  Persia,  settled  here. 
They  follow^  the  teaching  of  the  Zend  and  the  P^end  and  erect 
funeral  structures."  (Jarrett's  Translation,  Vol.  IL,  p.  243.) 
Thus,  though  according  to  Abul  Fazl,  Bander  was  specially  known 
as  a  colony  of  the  Parsees,  according  to  BadSoni,  and  the  author 
of  the  Dabistan,  it  was  the  NadsAri  Parsees,  who  were  invited  at 
the  religious  discussions  of  the  Ibadat  Khaneh.  This  fact  in  itself 
is  very  significant.  It  shows  that  Na5sari  was  looked  at,  as  an 
important  town,  as  far  as  learning  and  religious  knowledge  of 
•  Parseeism  was  concerned. 

(C)  But  there  is  another  rery  important  fact,  which  shows,  that 
Na6s&ri  was  then  well-known  as  the  principal  centre  of  Parsee  priests. 
It  is,  that  when  the  Zoroastrian  priests  of  Persia  addressed  their 
replies  to  the  questions  from  India,  they  put  down  the  name  of 
Nadsari  and  the  names  of  its  leading  priests  first,  and  then  the  names 
of  other  towns  and  their  priests.  We  find  this  from  several  Revayets. 

(a)  In  the  Revayet  from  Iran,  dated  roM  Khorsbed  mah  Ab&n  847 
Yazdajardi  (25th  June  1478)^  addressed  to  Changah  Shah  and 
brought  by  Nariman  Hoshang,^  the  name  of  Naosari  is  mentioned 
first,  and  then  the  names  of  Surat,  Ankleshwar,  Broach  and  Cambay. 

The  address  runs  as  follows  : — 
^UoU  ^.^  J  f^jf^ ^y^jy  j^^^^  isj^,  jifi^^  f^ 

Bomb.  Univ.    MS.,)  •fi^^  j  ^jlH  ^j'^^^  "^jT^  Jk^  j  isj^ 
Vol.  I.,  f.  lla,   11.  13-19) 

1  The  word  is  khAnand,  whioh  means  '*  They  read." 
•  Tol.  I.  (folio)  ISa,  1.  3,  Bombay  (Jaiyersity  Library  MS.,  whioh  is  written 
by  DArAb  HormazdyAr  himself  from  20th  April  to  31  st  November  1679.  VUe 
Dr.  West's  remarks  in  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  p.  1, 11.  15  to  18.  This 
particular  portion  was  written  by  DArAb  Hormazdy^r  on  M6h6  (Moh6r)  rtn 
mah  Deh  1048  Yazdajardi,  (i.<j.,  15th  August  1679  A.D.)  (f.  13a,  1.  lOX 
(Mulla  Firoz  library  MS.  of  Bar  jo  EAmdin's  Revayet,  p.  335.) 
»  Ibid.  f.  18a,  1.  7,  Parsee  Prakash,  Vol.  I.,  p.  6. 

Uj>^MK'  ^^J»^jj»t5^j^  ^^^^  u^J  e^i/i»jt  V^  i:H» 
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ve^  (By)  the  umc^  praise  and  help  of  God May  they  (liye)  in 

(the  enjoyment  of)  their  deaire  and  name  and  protection  and  happiness 
and  life  and  sooeeiB  and  good  livelihood,— they,  the  masters  of  house 
and  the  fiehedinsof  Hindust&n,  and  Jang6  Shah^  the  chief  of  the  city 
of  Nadsari  and  the  rest  of  the  AthdrnAns  (i.e,  priests)  and  leaders  and 
Herbads  of  Naoaari  and  also  of  Sorat  and  Anklesar  and  Broach  and 
Cambay. 

(i)  There  ia  another  Bevayet  from  Sharfab&d  {^^,^j^)  in  Persia, 
knowa  as  Nariman  Hoshang's  second  Revayet.^  It  is  dated  roM 
Daepadin  mdh  Da6,  eight  hundred  and  fifly^  (A.D.  1481).  It  is 
also  addressed  to  the  Parsees  of  Hindust^,  among  whom  those  of 
NaisAri  are  specially  mentioned.^ 

(«)  There  is  a  third  Rev^yet,  dated  roM  Ormazd,  mdh  Khord^d  880 
(A.  D.  1511),  from  Persia,^  where  the  Parsees  of  Nads&ri  are 
addressed  before  those  of  Cambay,  Broach,  Surat  and  Ankleswar.^ 
We  do  not  find  the  name  of  the  messenger  of  this  Revayet, 

(d)  There  is  a  fourth  Rev^yet,  known  as  Sh&bor  (Shapur)  Asha's 
Revayet.'     It  was  written  in   Yezd  and  dated   roz    Depadar  mdh 

1  Commonly  knows  as  Changdabih.  In  the  colleotion  of  the  Reydyets  by 
BnnoKamdiD,  we  find  the  name  properly  written  sU»  iJoa.  Vide  Malla 
Firox  Library  MS.  (Behatsek's  Catalogue  VII,  2),  p.  335, 1.  18. 

«  Bombay  UniTenHy  Library  MS.,  Dr.  West's  contents,  p.  6, 1.  6  ;  Parsee 
PrakAsh,  Vol.  I.,  p.  e.  «  Vide  Bombay  UniTersity  MS ,  Vol  I.,  folio  13b,  11. 
17-18.  MoHa  Piroi  Library  MS.,  Vol.  II.,p.  504, 1.  9.  Dr.  West  and  Mr.  Patel 
give  866.  I  think  Dr.  West  is  gnlded  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Patel,  beoanse 
the  Bombay  Univeriity  MS,,  which  he  follows,  gtwea  850.  The  passage 
of  the  date  mns  aa  follows  in  the  Bombay  University  MS.,  (f.  13b,  IL  17-18) 

JU  ^^  »U  J  tji^xi^  jjj  jAJ\    ^j^^^j  J    (s^^   ^JJ'^'    *Het^ 

to*^  for  tTi  i.«.  after  the  date  of  Yazdajardi  (Vide  Dr.  West's  remark 
p.  6, 1.  4.) 

*  IHd,  folio  18a,  1.  16-17,  iD^.^j^  j  e^^«H^  J  e^» 'H/^r  V^ 4f^ 
^jUji  i^  t/^  J  ii)^jAXj  e^LjlAi.  aT  j  Pars«e  Prakish,  Vol  I.^ 
p.«. 

»  Jbidf  1 16a,  IL  1  and  2  on  the  margin.    Parsee  Prak&sh,  Vol.  I.,  p.  6. 

«  Ihid,  folio  15a,  IL  9  and  10.  Mulla  Firoz  Library  MS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  508, 
II.  6-7. 

f  This  Beviyet  is  apoken  of  in  the  Parsee  Prak^sh  (Vol.  I.,  p.  7)  as 
CAm^  AshA's  Beviyet.  (a)  We  haye  a  very  old  copy  of  the  BevAyet  belonging 
to  the  Dastor  Meberji  Bana  Library  at  Na6s^ri.  (Vide  the  printed  catalogue  of 
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Bahman  896,  Yazdajardi  (1527  A.D.).  Therein  also  the  priests  of 
Nads^ri  are  addressed  first^  and  then  those  of  Cambaj.^ 

(e)  In  the  fifth  Rev4yet,  brought  from  Persia,  by  Aspandjar  Yazdyar 
and  Rastam,  dated  r6»  Ehordad  mdh  Ardibehesht  904  Tazdajardi 
(1535  A.D.),  the  priests  of  Na6sari  are  addressed  first  and  then 
those  of  Sarat  and  Cambaj.^ 

(/')  The  sixth  Bevajet  is  that  known  as  that  of  Eaus  Kamdin 
written  in  922  Yazdajardi  (]553  A.D.)  Therein  the  priests  of 
Kaosari  are  addressed  first  and  then  those  of  Surat,  Ankleshwar, 
Broach  and  Cambaj.     {Vide  below,  p.  64,  for  particulars.) 

{g)  The  seventh  Revayet,  which  I  want  to  refer  to,  is  that*  from 
Turkabad  in  Persia,  dated  roz  Shebrivar  mdh  Farvardin  996^  (162G 
A.D.),  brought  by  Bahman*  Aspandyar.     It,   also,  is  first  addressed 

the  first  Dastnr  Meherji  Kana  Library  printed  in  1894.  Guzarati  catalogue  of 
Zend,  Pahlavi,  Pazend  books,  p-  64,  No.  28,  It  is  a  MS.  of  280  folios).  Vid$ 
folio  101&,  1. 10,  for  the  name  of  the  messenger.  (Jb)  We  haTe  another  old, 
but  a  little  later  copy  of  this  Eevayct  belonging  to  Mr.  Manockjl  Eustomji 
Unwala.  It  is  a  MS.  of  241  folios.  Vide  folio  1 19&,  1.  11,  for  the  name 
of  the  messenger,  (c)  We  have  another  old  manuscript  of  this  BevAyct 
belonging  to  Mr.  Tehmuras  Dinshaw  Anklesaria.  Its  colophon  is  lost.  It  i» 
a  MS.  of  79  folios. 

I  Ibid.  Meherji  Kana  Library  MS.,  folio  la,  1. 12.  Mr.  M.  R.  Unwala's 
MS.,  folio  2rt,   1.  1.     Mr.  Tehmuras's  MS.,  folio  lb,  1.  14. 

a  /JiU  Meherji  Rana  Library  MS.,  folio  Ifr,  1.  3.  Mr.  M.  R.  Unwala's  MS., 
folio  Ca,  1.  9.  Mr.  Tehmuras's  MS.,  folio  1&,  1.  21.  The  passages  of  the  addresa 
and  dates  are  quoted  and  more  particulars  are  given  below,  pp.  G6-67. 

3  Paraee  PrakAsh,  Vol.  I ,  p.  8. 

♦  Bombay  University  Library  Manuscript  af  DArAb  HormazdyAr  RcvAyet, 
Vol.  I.,  f.  69tf ,  1.  1.  Mulla  Firoz  Library  MS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  433.  For  reference 
first  to  the  priests  of  Na^sAri  and  then  to  those  of  Surat  and  Broach,  vide 
p.  453,  11.2  and  4  and  6,  regpcctively.  For  dato,  ruic  1.  13.  For  the  name  of 
the  messenger,  vide.  1. 16.     Parsee  Prakash,  Vol.  I.,  p.  11.  »  Ibid,  f.  6i)Z»,  1.  21. 

«  Ibid,  f.  69^/,  1. 19,  and  f.  lOa,  11.  2  and  4.  The  following  passage  gives 
some  paticulars  about  tho  messenger  : — 

ij^  »'-H    CJ-^^  J   ^y.    ^^^^'   isjj)^^   ^^Jj"^    "-^ij^   •>^l^^ 
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to  the  priests  and  the  laymen  of  Naosari^  and  then  to  those  of  Snrat^ 
and    Broach.3 

(h)  The  eighth  Revayet  is  that  known  as  the  Revuyet  of  fiahaman 
Poonjieh  of  Sunt,  brought  from  Kirman  (ij^^j*  c*jU/  ^^f 
*OMif  tdjj^  ^JT*  ^^^Ji  iir^  ui^ti  er^^j).  It  is  addressed 
first  to  the  Dasturs  of  Naosari,^  and  then  to  those  of  Surat*  and 
Broach.^  It  is  dated  roz  Adar  mdh  Bahman  996  Yazdajardis  (A.D. 
1627J.    cr^t^   ^Aj   »U  J    ^]  j^l  j^jjj   ^U    yjjj  ^^^1  *xi  A^ji 

Thus  we  hare  the  authority  of  eight  Revayets  from  Persia,  all 
written  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  show, 
that  in  those  times,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Parsees  were  concerned, 
Naosari  was  not  an   unknown    town    in  a   corner  of  Gujerat,  but 

^^Ix*   ^^0  A^Ij     %^y^    p^l^    G    »j»y    o^J    f^i^   AiJfj5   /.^Jf    ^l^,jj 

(r6irf  f.  69«,  1.  13  to  f.  69b.  1.  1.)  The  custom  referred  to  hero,  that 
Zoroastrian  priests  travelling  by  sea  should  perform  a  purificatory  ceremony, 
is  an  old  one.  Cf.  "  Neither  would  his  (Volo«rescs  I.)  brother  Tiridates  lefusc 
coming  to  Home  to  receive  the  Armenian  diadem,  but  that  the  obligation  of  his 
priesthood  withheld  him  (Works  of  Tacitus,  Vol.  I.,  The  Annals,  Bk.  XV.  24. 
The  Oxford  taranslation.)  The  ZiArat-^^'ih  (a  place  of  pilgrimaj^c)  of  KhAtiin 
BAnd,  the  daughter  of  the  last  king  Yazdajard,  referred  to  here,  sounds 
strange  in  the  ears  of  a  Zoroastrian.  but  the  statement  shows  under  what  kind 
of  Mahomedan  influences  the  Zoroastriaiis  of  Persia  had  fallen.  For  the  story 
of  this  lady  KhAtun  BAnu,  vUlc   Parsee   PrakAsh,  Vol,  I.,    p.  12. 

1  Ibid,  f.  e9a,   L  6.     a  Ibid,  1.  9. 

3    Ibid,  1. 11. 

*  Bombay  University  Manuscript  of  DAriib  HormazdyAr's  EcvAyet,  f.  65^i, 
1.  3.  Parsee  Prakash,  vol.  I.,  p.  13.  This  messenger  Buhaman  Poonjieh  is  tho 
same  person  as  Bahman  AspandyAr  of  the  preceding  KevAyet.  In  this 
BevAyet  also  at  one  place  ho  is  s])oken  of  as  Bahman  AspandjAr. 

wS*-»f  03JI  AW  /i'  /i^l»>  O/o^  \jj\  jjj  /^,  J  OJjUjio  ^jj 
(ihid,  f.  65b,  1.  6> 

KidtfMulla  Firoz  Library  MS.,  Vol.  IL,  449.  For  references  firstto  the 
priests  of  Naofc&ri  and  then  to  those  of  Surat  and  Broacli.  vide  ibid,  11.  7,  10 
and  11  and  13  respectively.  For  tho  name  of  the  mecsengcr  and  for  his  good 
services  f.  449b.,  1.  2. 

»  Ibid,  1.   9.     «iW,  IL  12  and  14.    7  Jbid,\.  16.     ^  Jbid,  f .  68^/,  1.  20* 
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was  well  known,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  Persia,  as  the  centre 
of  Parsee  priesthood,  and  that  the  Parsees  of  that  town  took  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  all  religions  subjects. 

II.  Against  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  personally,  the  following 
objections  have  been  raised : — 

(1)  That  he  was  an  obscure   priest. 

(2)  That  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  Akbar*8 
time. 

(3)  That  tradition  attributes  to  him  miracleSt  which  are  not  referred 
to  at  all  in  the   histories  of  Akbar's  time. 

(4)  That  he  is  reported  in  traditional  songs  to  have  invested  Akbar 
with  Sudreh  and  Kusti,  the  symbols  of  Zoroastrianism,  which  is  not 
possible. 

We  will  now  examine  these  objections. 

(1)  We  will  first  examine  shortly  the  allegation,  that  Dastur  Meherji 
Bana  was  an  obscure  priest  in  a  comer  of  Gujerat,  and  was  therefore 
not  capable  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  religious  discussions  and  of 
explaining  to  Akbar  the  principles  of  his  religion.  I  beg  to  produce 
(A)  several  old  documents,  and  (6)  several  old  manuscripts  which 
lead  to  show,  that  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  was  not  an  obscure  priest^ 
but  that  he  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Nadsari. 

(A)  Firstly,  I  will  produce  some  old  documents. 

(a)  I  beg  to  produce  an  old  copy* — not  the  original  itself — of  a 
document  dated  rSz  Adar  mdh  Aspandarmad  Samvat  1622  (A.  D. 
15G5-66),  wherein  Dastur  Meherji  Rana's  name  stands  first  among  the 
signatories.'  It  is  a  kind  of  agreement  amongst  the  priests  them- 
selves, to  perform  the  religious  ceremonies  properly  and  conscientiously, 
to  charge  only  legitimate  fees  and  not  more,  and  to  give  all  proper 
account  of  the  professional  fees  received,  etc.  Dastur  Meherji  Rana 
would  not  have  signed  at  the  top,  had  he  been  an  ignorant  obscure 
priest,  as  alleged. 

(6)  I  produce  an  original  document,^  four  years  later  in  date. 
It  is  a  document  about  331  years  old.  It  is  dated  rSz  Ardibehesht 
mdh  Aspandarmad  1626  Samvat,  i.e.  1570  A.  D.  It  is  an  agreement 

*  Vide  appendix  for  the  photo-litho  facsimile  and  pp,  151-153. 

*  Dastar  Meherji  Bana  signs  his  name  as  **  M4hi&r  VAchhd."  MahUr 
was  his  proper  name,  of  which  Meherji  is  the  popular  rendering.  Rdna 
was  his  own  father's  name.  Bat  as  he  was  adopted  by  YiUcchA,  he  adopted 
his  adoptiTe  father's  name.  ^  Vide  appendix  for  the  photo-litho  .and  below 
pp!  154-56. 
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MnoDg  tli6  Parsee  pxieithood  theniselTes,  to  abstain  from  the  drink 
of  toddjy  at  the  time  when  they  were  engaged  for  aome  dajs  in 
particular  ritaals.  The  toddy  of  Na68ari  was  then,  and  is  even  now,  as 
mnch  known  in  Gojerat,  as  the  beer  of  Munich  is  known  in  Europe. 
So  it  was,  and  is  even  now,  a  favourite  beverage  of  the  Ka6sari  people. 
But  being  a  little  intoxicating,  they  agreed  amoog  themselves  not  to 
drink  it  during  those  days  when  they  were  engaged  iu  certain  ceremo- 
nies, e.  g.  Bdi-deTi  (t. «.  the  ceremony  of  officiating  at  the  Fire-temple). 
Among  the  signatories  of  this  document,  Oastur  Meherji  Rana  is  the 
first.  This  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  he  been  an  ignorant 
•bscure  priest,  as  alleged. 

(c)  I  produce  an  original  document^  of  three  years'  later  date,  i.e., 
it  is  about  328  years  old.  It  is  dated  roi  Hormazd,  mdh  Shehrivar 
Samvat  1629,  t.e.  1572  A.D.  It  is  an  agreement  signed  by  some  of  the 
leading  laymen  of  Nads&ri,  on  behalf  of  the  community  in  favour  of 
Mahi&r  Yaccha^  (Meherji  Rana),  assigning  him,  in  a  place  called 
(^IMfd^l  c|l^)  Pipalil-wadi,  apiece  of  ground  10  bighas  in  area, 
with  50  palm  trees  and  100  date  trees.  This  seems  to  be  given  to 
Meherji  Rana,  as  the  head  of  the  priests,  for  religious  purposes. 
They  undertake  that  the  land  shall  be  maintained  free  of  taxes. 

These  three  documents,  then,  show  that  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  was 
not  an  obscure  priest,  as  alleged,  but  that  he  was  a  leading  priest, 
even  before  his  departure  to  the  court  of  Akbar. 

B. — Now  we  come  to  old  manuscripts. 

(a)  In  the  Revayet  of  D&rab  Hormazdyar,  we  have  a 
letter  brought  from  Persia,  by  Faridun  Murzban.  We  find 
it  addressed  to  two  Dasturs,  the  first  of  whom  is  Dastur 
Mfthyar*  (Meherji  Bana).  Jndging  from  the  names  mentioned. 
Dr.    West  thinks  it    to  have  been     written   about   1570   A.   D.^ 

X  Vide  appendix  for  the  photo-Utho  facsimile  and  below  pp.  155-6S 
•  Universitj  Library  ManuBcript,  Vol.  I.,  f.  16b,  1.  10.  Vide  1. 17  for  the 
name  as  Faridan  Marsb^a;  1.  19  for  Frednn's  name  singly.  There  the 
name  is  written  ^bjj^  j  e^j^^'  *-^'  i^aridon  and  Mnrzbdn,  as  if  the  letter 
was  brought  by  two  persons,  but  the  letter  v&v  for  *  and '  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  the  copyist,  because  later  on  the  messenger  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular 
number.^  They  say ^^  i&y  jl  tjjl  jj\i  ^n  ji  ^  Ca^I  j^UWl 
<^  UjAi  gijo  (  1. 19),  Again,  later  on,  the  messenger  is  spoken  of  singly  as 
Fandon  (L  20),  In  the  references  to  this  letter,  the  full  name  seems  to  have  been 
taken  as  that  of  two  brothers  by  mistake.  {Viie  Dr.  West's  remarks  in  Yol.  I. 
of  the  Bombay  University  library,  p.  8,  1.  6.)  *  Ibid,  Dr.  West's  remarks 
attached  at  the  beginning,  p.  3,  1.  8;  p.  6,  U.  1^15. 
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I  quota   the  passage  from   our     Bombay     University    manuscript 

o-if^  ^tiwjl  c^jo    e;!;*«^3j»j    cri^**    u'j^*^    "^     c;|;I«>a^j  tr* 

It  must  be  noted,  that  Dr.  West^  says,  that  this  manuscript 
Rev&jet  of  our  University  library  **  is  probably  the  original  compila- 
tion of  DarAb  Hormazjar  Framroz  Kiy&mu-d-din  (or  Kawamu-d-din) 
Kai-Vubad  Hamajijar  Padam  Sanjanah,  and  contains  eleven  colophons 
written  in  his  name  and  varying  in  date  from  20  April  to  21 
November  1670,  at  vrhich  latter  date  the  compilation  was  completed." 
So  it  is  about  222  years  old. 

(6)  In  a  RevSyeta  of  922  Yazdajardi  (A.D.  1553),  addressed  to 
the  Dasturs,  Herbads  and  Behdins  of  Nadsdri,'  Surat,*  Anklesar,^ 
Broach^  and  Kambayat'  (Cambay),  by  the  priests  of  Persia,  we  find 
the  name  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  put  at  the  head  of  all.  It  is 
the  Rcvayet,  known  as  *'  Revayet-i-Kaus  Kamdin^  (1553)," 

The  commencement  of  the  Reva^et  whioh  contains  the  address 
runs  as  follows®  :— 

(•  Lrt^  ^^JJ^  JJ^^  lAiU. 

The  date  of  the  receipt  of  this   RevAyet   from   Yezd   in   Persia  is 
given  at  the  end,  and  runs  thus  (}^)  : — 
^rr  jO  p  ca*«aj  j  iXa^  ^j;^^  ^jj  ^J^  »U  .xxT  ,>jj  jI  ^j^^  of  }^ 

1.6.  month  Bahman,  day  Bahman,  922. 

I  produce  an  old  copy  of  this  ReTayet  belonging  to  the  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana  Library  of  Naosari.    Some  of  its  folios  are  missing,  and 

1  Ihid.  Vide  his  remarks  attached  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1, 
11.  15-19. 

«  Manuscript  belonging  to  Mr.  Manockjee  Rastomjee  Unwala,  pp.  177  to 
190.  »  Ibid,  p.  177. 1.  15;  p.  178,  1.  11.  ♦  Ihid,  p.  179,  11.  2  and  5.  »  Ibid, 
p.  179,  1.  8.     0  Ibid,  p.  179, 1.  10.    f  Ihid,  p.  l79, 1.  13. 

8  Vide  Bombay  University  Library  Manuscript,  Vol.  I.  Dr.  West's  oontentfl 
in  the  beginning,  p.  3,  1.  14.     Vide  Mr.  Manookji  R.  Unwala's  MB,  p.  201,  L  12, 

0  Mr.  Maneckji  R,    Unwala's  manuscript  of  this  Re^Ayet,  p.  177, 11.  13-16. 
10  Ididy  p.  190, 1. 9. 
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among  them,  tha  one  tfast  contains  the  above  date  of  its  receipt. 
Again,  some  of  tha  Mks  are  not  bound  in  proper  order  {vide  pp.  15 
to  22  of  this  MS.  for  the  Bev&yet  in  question;  vide  p.  15, 
IL  7-9,  for  the  addreM.)  In  the  catalogue  of  the  first  Dastar  Meherji 
Bana  Library  published  in  1894  in  the  Qujrati  list,  p.  65,  of  Zend, 
FahlaTi,  and  Pazend  manuscripts  this  MS.  bears  No.  30.  It  is  a 
MS.  of  76  pages. 

Thus  in  the  aboye  letter,  given  in  the  Bevayet,  and  in  the  above 
Beviyet  of  Kids  Edmdln,  we  find  the  name  of  Dastnr  Meherji  Bana 
mentioned  first  among  the  leading  men  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  an  obscure  priest,  as  alleged,  but 
a  leading  priest. 

(g)  Dastur  D&rftb  P^hlan,  a  learned  Dastur  of  Naosari,  who  lived 
firom  1668  to  1735,  and  who  was  the  writer  of  two  works^  on  Zoroas- 
trian  subjects,  refers  to  Meherji  Bana  in  his  Kholaseh-i-Din,  written 
about  211  years  ago  (1690  A.D.)  as  a  Dastur-i-fntAtn,  t.«.,  a  great 
Dastur.  While  speaking  of  Dastur  Maneck  Mehem^shy  he  traces 
his  descent  from  Dastur  Meherji  Bana,  and  says'  : — 

t.e.,  "He  was  desoeoded  from  pious  M&hiar  Bana,  who  was  agreatDas« 
tur  in  the  world."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  authority  of  a  writer,  more 
than  two  centuries  old^  to  show,  that  Dastur  Meherji  Bana  was  not 
an  obscure  priest,  as  alleged,  but  was  a  well-known  great  Dastnr. 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  firstly,  the  above  three  documents, 
secondly^  the  above  two  references  in  the  Bevayets,  and,  thirdly,  the 
reference  in  the  Kholaseh-i-Din,  written  about  211  years  ago,  show 
that  Dastur  Meherji  Bana  was  not  an  obscure  priest,  as  alleged. 

Not  only  was  Dastur  Meherji  Bana  the  leading  priest  of  his  time, 
but  his  father  Bana  Jeshang  also  was  the  leading  priest.  I  produce 
several  documentary  proofs  to  show  this. 

1.  The  first  original  old  document^,  that  I  produce,  is  382  years 
old.    It  is  dated  r^s  Bahman  mdh  Bahman  Samvat  1576  (1520  A.D). 


1  £holaseh-i-Din  and  Farzi4t  namah.— Fide  Khan  Bahadur  BomaDJi 
Byramji  Patel*8  Panee  PrakAsh,  VoL  I.,  p.  81. 

'  Enrad  Manockji  Bnsfcomji  Unwala^s  MS.  folio  18b,  1. 11.  It  is  a  MS.  65  years 
old,  being  written  by  Jsmshed,  eon  of  Manock,  son  of  Bastam  on  r$x  BashnS 
mdh  Amardfid  1206  Yaadajardi— (1837  A.D.).— cid^  colophon  at  the  end  of 
the  MS.    The  work  was  written  on  roz  6-6-1059  Tazd,  vide  couplet  732. 

>  Vide  appendix  for  tlw  photo-litho  and  below,  pp.  158. 161. 
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It  is  a  docnmenty  similsr  to  that,  which  is  aboTe  referred  to,  as  gnbie- 
queotly  given  to  Daatar  Meherji  Rana.  By  this  document,  the  Parsee 
laymen  of  Nads&ri  gave  to  Bana  Jeshang,  the  father  of  Dastnr 
Heherji  Rana,  a  piece  of  10  bigahs  of  ground  with  100  palm  trees 
over  it  for  religious  purposes.  This  document  shows,  that  Bana 
Jesang,  the  father  ,^of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  must  be  the  leader 
of  the  Naos&ri  Parsees,  as  the  community  gave  to  him  the  land 
of  the  community,  for  religious  purposes. 

2.  Again  in  a  tLevkyei  ft'om  Persia,  that  came  to  India  in  his  time, 
we  find  Bana  Jeshaog's  name  standing  first  in  the  list  of  persons 
addressed  in  the  very  beginning.  This  Revayet  was  brought  from 
Persia  by  one  Shslpur  Asa^  in  1527  A.D.  I  produce  three  old  copies 
of  this   Rey^yet. 

(a)  The  first  copy,  that  I  produce,  belongs  to  the  Meherji  Rana 
Library  of  Ka6sari.    The  passage  of  the  address  runs  thus^  :— 

^rti«y'_£)  j)l|i«Jji^5^«>  )^ 

1   jmrnm  j|^^M9   )^30[U  ^  ^^^^i  U*  ^*^^i  ^f  Meherji  Bana  Library  Mana- 

■cript.    Vide  above  pp.  69-60. 1 119b,  L  11,  of  Mr.  Manockji  B.  Unwala'a  MS. 

s  Ihid  Meherji  Rana  Library  MS.  f.  la,  U.  6  to  14. 

^  In  the  copy,  the  name  Jeshang  has  been  written  Hoshang.    The    mistake 
can  be  easily  explained.    The  name  Jeshang  is    written  in  Persian  %  ^*-via 
The  omission  of  a  dot — either  omitted  to  be  put  or  omitted  to  be  read  —  will 
make  it  -  ^'^^ck  Hoshang.    In   another  old  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Tehmuras 

Pinshaw  Anklesaria,  the  name  is  properly  written  (g^H*^ 
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The  Ber&yet  wai  written  in  the  city  of  Yezd  on  rSj  Dep&dar  mdk 
Bahman  896  Yasdajuf  (1527  A.DO.  The  following  passage^  gives 
the  date,  when,  and  the  name  of  the  oiiy,  where,  it  was  first  written. 

J  /d^iM()   |j|g|p/>>a  ^5jgf^ "Kj^-Hj  iy*»)  c^* 

(5)  The  second  copy,  which  I  produce,  belongs  to  Mr.  Manockjee 
Rustomjee  Unwak.^  It  is  a  copy  made  on  roz  Ehorshed  mah  Spendar- 
mad  in  927  Yazdajardi  (1558-59)  at  Na5sari  from  the  copy  of  Yczd 
(az  naskha-i-sheher-i  yezd).  The  following  passage^  gives  the  date, 
when,  and  the  place,  where,  it  was  written. 

^^  f^^i»a  J^^ ^2)A>«y  >  ^^  ^Y^ty)) 

(ci)  The  third  copy,  that  I  produce,  belongs  to  Mr.  Tehmnras 
Dinshaw  Anklesaria  of  Bombay.  It  is  an  old  copy,  but  unfortunately, 
its  last  folia  being  lost,  it  bears  no  date ;  but  the  owner,  who  ia  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  many  old  Parsee  manuscripts,  believes,  from 
the  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  writing,  that  it  is  an  old  copy> 

1  Maher ji  Bana  Library  manuscript  of  Shdpur  Asa's  Bey&j^  f.  99a,  11.  6 
toll. 

'  It  is  a  manuscript  of  241  folios  contai&ing  various  subjects.  For  tba 
address,  vide  foUos  1, 1. 7,  to  f .  2, 1. 2. 

s  IM  folio  116b,  U.  4  to  11. 

« It  is  a  manusoript  of  80  folios.  It  oontains  nothing  but  this  Bev&jet. 
On  comparing  thiatnanuseript  with  the  above-menilQaed  mauusoripts,  I  find, 
that  the  last  three  or  four  pages  are  missing.  The  passage  of  the  address  in 
this  manuscript  (folio  1,  U.  7  to  16)  is  the  same  as  the  above  two  manuscripts, 
■  except  in  this,  that  the  name  of  Dastor  Heherji  Sana's  grandfather  Jeshang  is 
properly  written. 
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We  have  so  far  seen  then,  that  not  only  was  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana 
not  an  ohscore  prieit,  as  alleged,  bat  that  it  appears,  from  an  original 
old  docnment,  and  from  a  Revftyet  written  in  Yezd  in  1527  A.D., 
that  even  his  father  Bana  Jeshang  was  well  known  as  a  leader  of  the 
Nads&ri  priests. 

Bana  Jeshang  was  well  yersed  in  Pazend  and  Persian.  That 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  have  two  mannscripts  of  copies  by  his 
own  hand  of  two  well-known  Pazend  and  Persian  books.^ 

2.  The  second  objection  against  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana  is,  that  his 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Akbar's  time.  The  fact 
of  a  person's  name  not  being  mentioned  by  a  contemporary  historian, 
should  not  always  throw  a  doubt  upon  that  person's  existence, 
acts  or  influence.  For  example,  Baber  docs  not  mention  eirenonce  the 
name  of  his  wife  Gul-rukh,  while  he  mentions  the  names  of  his  other 
wives.  As  Mrs.  Beveridge  says,  "  this  may  be  an  omission  of  the 
contemporarily  obvious."  (Humayun-n&mah  by  Mrs.  Beveridge).  The 
fact  of  the  Nadsari  priests'  influence  over  Akbar,  is  clearly  mentioned 
by  Bad^dni,  the  contemporary  of  Akbar,  and  even  by  the  writer  of 
the  Dabistan,  who  wrote  about  57  years  after  Bad&oni.  Still  "  the  fact 
of  his  (Dastnr  Meherji  Bana's)  having  gone  to  Akbar's  court"  is 
doubted  '*  because  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  historical 
book.2"  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  as  far  as  contemporary 
historians  go,  even  Ardeshir's  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Badaoni, 
Abul  Fazl  or  Nizamuddin,  as  having  gone  to  Akbar's  court  for 
taking  a  part  in  religious  discussions.  But,  if  one  is  justified  in 
doubting  the  fact  of  Dastur  Meherji  Bana's  presence  at  Akbar's 
court  on  that  ground,  he  must  be  prepared  to  doubt  the  presence 
of  the  representatives  of  other  communities  also.  For  example, 
as  we  said  above  (p.  32),  according  to  Father  Catron,  three  parties  of 
Christian  priests  went,  one  after  another,  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  Two 
of  these  went  later.  The  first  party^  consisted  of  Fathers  Bodolph 
Aquaviva,  Antony  Monserrat,  and  Francis  Henric.  The  second  party 
consisted  of  Edward  Leiton  and  Cristophe  Yega.^  The  third  party 
consisted  of   Father  Jerome  Xavier  and  Father  Emanuel  Pinnero.* 

1  Vide  bebw  pp.  169-71. 

*  Journal,  Bombay  Branoh,  Boyal  Asiatic  Sodety,  VoL  XIX,  No.  LIIL 
p.  296. 

s  History  of  the  Mogul   Dynasty,  translated  from  the  French  of  Father 
Catron,  1826,  p.  105.     «  Ihid,  p.  126.    ^  Ihid,  p.  127.  Yiie  L'Bmpereor  Akbar,  ' 
par  Le  Comte  de  Noer,    translated  by  Maory,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  826,  880,  381. 
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Of  iheie  ■rran  Ohristian  prieits  of  the  three  missions,  only  one^ 
Father  Bodolpl^  is  mentioned  bj  one  Mfthomedan  historian.^ 

He  is  spoken  of«  onlj  onoe  in  the  Akbar-nsmah,  as  Padri  Radif 
(^dj  ^j^  ^).'  If  that  is  the  case,  can  one  be  justified  in  saying, 
that  the  aboTc  missionaries  did  not  go  to  the  court  of  Akbar,  because 
their  names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Mahomedan  histories  7  Just 
as  we  haTS  the  authority  of  Father  Catron,  who  wrote  in  1708,  for 
the  abore-mentioned  Christian  missionaries,  so  we  haye  the  author- 
ity of  Dastur  Shapooijee  Sanjana,  who  wrote,  in  1765,  for  the  mis- 
sion of  Dastor  Meherji  Rana.  If  you  accept  the  authority  of  a 
writer,  other  than  the  Mahomedan  historians  of  Akbar's  reign,  in  the 
one  oascy  vtg,,  that  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  you  must 
aeoept  the  authority  of  a  writer,  other  than  the  Mahomedan 
historians,  in  the   other  case,   viz,,  that  of    the     Parsee  Dastur. 

3.  The  third  objection  raised  against  Dustur  Maherji  Rana's  mis* 
sion,  is  this,  that  tradition  attributes  a  miracle  to  him.  Folklore  has 
attached  to  the  Tisit  of  Meherji  Rana  a  certain  miracle,  said  to  hare 
been  performed  by  him  at  the  court  of  Akbsr.    A  certain  Brahmin 

1  The  Akbar-nunah(Oalcatta  edition  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Societj,  Vol  III, 
p.  677,  L  4  and  notes.  Elliot  (Dawaon),  Vol.  YL,  p.  85)  speaks  of  one  other 
priest,  Piidri  FaimallAa  (c(>i^;^  LSJ^^  which  one  manosoript  writes 
O-H^y  i^Ji^^  BAdhari  FarxnaliAn,  and  another  writes  e;,^^  (fj^^ 
P&dri  Faniialftn%  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  member  of  any 
zeligioos  mission.  Abal  Fazl  says  of  him :  '*  At  this  time  (the  85  th  year  of 
Akbar's  roign,  about  1691  A.D.)  Padre  Farmalitln  arrived  at  the  Imperial 
Court  from  Goa,  and  was  received  with  much  distinction.  He  was  a  man 
of  mooh  learning  and  eloqaence.  A  few  intelligent  yoong  men  were  placed 
nnder  him  for  instraction^  so  that  provision  might  be  made  for  seonring 
translations  of  Greek  books  and  of  extending  knowledge. "^Elliot,  YI., 
p.  86.  This  passage  shows,  that  he  was  called  for  a  literary  purpose,  jost  as 
Ardetkir  of  Kerml^n  was  called  a  year  later. 

*  Manlavl  Abd-nr-Bahim's  Galcutta  edition  for  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
Vol.  IIL,  p.  254,  L  30.  The  Sditior  adds  a  footnote,  saying  that  the  name 
is  foand  O^JJ  Barik  in  some  MSS.  EUiot*8  MS.  gives  it  Badalf  (Elliot's 
History  of  India,  VI.,  p«  60).  There  is  one  remark  of  Elliot  in  connection 
with  this  passage,  to  which  I  will  draw  special  attention.  He  says :  **  Here 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  chapter,  there  are  in  the  MSS.  long  passages  which 
»re  not  printed  in  the  Lncknow  edition.  Among  the  rest,  that  about  the 
Padre  "  (Elliot,  ToU  YI.,  p.  60,  n.  1).  Later  Mahomedan  copyists  of  books, 
at  times,  left  off  passages,  that  spoke  well  of  the  doings  of  the  personages 
of  other  oommnnities» 
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is  said  to  have  raised  in  the  sky,  bj  the  force  of  his  magioy  a  metallic 
tray,  which  resembled  a  second  sun,  and  which  Meherji  Rana,  by  his 
prayers  and  incantations,  is  said  to  have  brought  down  to  the 
earth.  But  intelligent  men  should  not  allow  such  stories,  attached 
by  later  generations  to  the  names  of  historical  persons  and  CTcnts, 
to  throw  doubts  on  those  historical  persons  and  events.  Many 
a  well-known  name  in  the  history  of  different  countries,  would  not 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  later  generations,  if  we  allowed  such  stories  to 
throw  doubts  upon  the  historical  events  of  their  times.  Why  I 
Take  the  case  of  Virgil.  There  is  no  person,  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world,  round  the  halo  of  whose  name  tod  fame,  so  many  stories  of 
miracles  and  magic  have  been  put  as  those  round  that  of  Virgil's  name 
and  fame.  The  tourist  in  Naples  even  now,  centuries  after  his  time, 
hears  dozens  of  stories  about  his  miracles  and  about  the  magical  power 
of  his  name.  I  heard  several  such  stories  while  travelling  there  in  1889, 
But,  for  all  that,  we  are  not  prepared  to  doubt  the  fact  of  his  influence 
and  his  work.  But  why  go  further  I  Take  the  case  of  another  per- 
sonage of  this  very  time,  and  of  the  very  court  of  king  Akbar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Akbar-nameh,  the  Christian  priest  at  the  court,  Father 
Bodolf,  in  order  to  convince  the  disbelievers  in  tho  truth  of  the 
Holy  Gospel,  offered  to  perform  the  miracle  of  passing  through  a 
furnace  of  fire  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand.  Here  is  the  passage  from 
the  Akbar-nameh  on  the  subject :  "Twenty-third  year  of  the  Reign, 
(A.D.  1579).— When  the  capital  was  illumined  by  the  return  of  the 
Imperial  presence,  the  old  regulations  came  again  into  operation, 
and   the  house    of  wisdom    shone  resplendent    on    Friday  nights 

with  the  light  of  holy  minds S^fU^  doctors,  preachers, 

lawyers,  Sunnis,  Shtds,  Brahmans,  Jains,  Buddhists,  Vhdrbdks^ 
Christians,  Jews,  Zoroastrians,  and  learned  men  of  every  belief  were 

gathered   together    in  the  royal  assembly 

one  night  the  * Ibadat-hhana  was  brightened  by  the  presence  of 
Padre  Badalf,  who  for  intelligence  and  wisdom  was  unrivalled 
among  Christian  doctors.  Several  carping  and  bigotted  men  attacked 
him,  and  this  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  the  calm 
judgment  and  justice  of  the  assembly  !  These  men  brought  for- 
ward the  old  received  assertions,  and  did  not  attempt  to  arrive  at 
truth  by  reasoning,    Their  statements  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  they 

1  ue^t  Hindu  materialiBts,  vide  p.  30,  n.  8. 
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were  nearly  put  to  shame  ;  and  then  they  hegan  to  attack  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  Gospel,  bat  they  could  not  prove  their  assertions. 
With  perfect  ealmness  and  earnest  coDviction  of  the  truth,  the  Padre 
replied  to  their  argnments,  and  then  he  yient  on  to  say,  'If  these  men 
have  such  an  opinion  of  our  Book,  and  if  they  helieve  the  Kdran 
to  be  the  tme  word  of  Qod,  then  let  a  furnace  be  lighted,  and  let  me 
with  the  Gospel  in  my  hand,  and  the  ulamd  with  their  holy  book 
m  their  hands,  walk  into  that  testing  place  of  truth,  and  the  right 
will  be  manifest/  The  blackhearted,  mean-spirited  disputants  shrank 
from  tiiis  proposal,  and  answered  only  with  angry  words.*'  ^ 

Here  is  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  attributes  to  the 
Christian  priest  a  desire  to  perform  a  miracle.  Well,  from  the  fact  of 
this  statement,  can  we  be  justified  in  doubting  the  historical  event  of  the 
visit  of  the  Christian  priest  to  the  court  of  Akbar,  and  of  his  services 
to  explain  his  religion  to  the  king  ?  Of  course  not.  How,  then,  can 
we  be  justified  in  doubting  the  historical  event  of  Meherji  Rana's  visit, 
and  of  his  influence  on  Akbar  ?  In  his  case,  we  do  not  read  at  all, 
in  any  contemporary  writer,  any  statement  about  his  desire  to  perform 
a  miracle.  It  is  some  later  tradition,  that  connects  with  bis  name, 
the  performance  of  a  miracle.  If  we  are  not  justified  in  doubting  the 
historical  event  of  Father  Bodolf's  visit  and  services,  on  account  of  his 
offered  miracle,  referred  to  by  a  historical  writer,  we  are  much  less 
justified  in  doubting  the  historical  event  of  Meherji  Rana's  visit  and 
services,  on  account  of  the  story  of  a  miracle,  which  is  not  even 
alluded  to  by  any  book  of  history. 

We  most  note  that  there  are  several  versions  of  the  miracle  attributed 
to  Father  Rudolf.  Murray  gives  the  following  version  :  "  At  length, 
he  (Akbar)  sent  to  inform  them,  that  an  opportunity  had  now  offered 
of  fully  establishing  the  superior  claims  of  the  Catholic  faith  ;  that 
a  great  Mahometan  doctor  was  ready  to  leap  into  a  furnace  with  the 
Alcoran  in  his  hand  ;  and  that,  considering  the  firm  confidence  they 
felt  in  their  own  system,  tliey  would  of  coarse   have   no   objection 

1  Akbar-nameh.  Elliot's  History  of  India,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  59,  60.  Calcutta 
edition  of  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  111.,  p.  254,  1.  20— p.  255.  1  5.  BadAAni  gives 
another  version.  He  says,  that  it  was  a  Mahomedan  Sheikh,  who  challenged 
the  Christian  priest  to  perform  the  ordeal  by  fire.  (The  Emperor  Akbar's 
Bepndlation  of  EslUm,  by  Rehatsek,  p.  46.  Lowe's  Translation,  Vol.  II., 
p.  308.  Lees  and  Ahmed  All's  Text,  Vol.  II.,  p.  299, 11. 10-15.  Blochmann's 
Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  L,  p.  191.) 
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to  accompany  him  with  the  Bible  ;  when  the  comparatife  merit  of 
the  two  religions  would  be  established  in  a  manner  admitting  of 
no  dispute.  The  missionaries  paused  at  this  proposition.  They 
represented,  that  this  could  by  no  means  be  considered  a  regular  mode 
of  deciding  a  religious  controversy  ;  that  they  had  already  held  long 
arguments  with  the  MolUhs,  and  were  ready  to  maintain  one  still 
more  formally,  holding  out  some  ezpectationy  if  that  should  fail,  of 
haying  recourse  to  the  fiery  trial  propounded.  (Murray's  Discoveries 
and  Travels  II.,  p.  91.)  This  is  a  version  of  the  Christians.  The  two 
well-known  contemporary  historians  of  the  very  time  of  Akbar,  m., 
Abul  Fazl  and  fiadadni,  differ  in  their  versions.  One  says  that  it  was 
the  Christian  priest  who  offered  to  perform  the  miracle  and  challeng- 
ed the  Mahomedan  priest  to  do  the  same,  and  the  other  says  vice 
vend.  Thus,  when  in  the  writings  of  two  well-known  historians  of 
king  Akbar's  own  time,  some  true  or  probable  facts,  with  which 
Father  Rodolf  was  connected,  have  been  misinterpreted,  misunderstood 
or  exaggerated,  there  is  no  wonder,  if  some  similarly  true  or  probable 
facts,  with  which  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  was  connected,  have  been 
misinterpreted,  misunderstood  or  exaggerated  by  tradition  in  later 
times.  But,  as  from  the  fact  of  some  probable  events  connected 
with  Father  Bodolf  being  so  misinterpreted,  misunderstood  or 
exaggerated,  we  are  not  justified  in  doubting  his  roissioa  and  in- 
fluence at  the  court  of  king  Akbar,  so,  from  the  fact  of  some  probable 
event  connected  with  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  being  misinterpreted, 
misunderstood  or  exaggerated,  we  are  not  justified  in  doubting  his 
mission  and  influence  at  the  court  of  king  Akbar. 

It  is  said  :  "  It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  if  such  a  highly  improbable, 
if  not  impossible,  event  happened  at  all,  it  must  have  been  mentioned 
and  detailed  by  the  writers  who  are  generally  very  fond  of  relating 
the  marvellous.  Badaoni,  who  mentions  many  other  so-called  mira-* 
culous  or  thaumatnrgic  feats  of  Jogis  and  Mahomedan  saints,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  Anuptalao,  the  lake  filled  with  copper  coins,  does 
not  say  a  word  about  this.  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  Dabistan, 
the  other  great  authority  for  Akbar's  religions  history."  ^  Well,  the 
fact,  that  the  authentic  histories  of  Akbar's  reign,  do  not  mention  the 
so-called  miracle,  connected  with  Dastur  Meherji  Rana's  name  in 
later  times,  should  rather  go  in  Dastur  Meherji  Rana's  favour,  and  not 

*  Journal,  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  LIT,,  No, 
XIX.,  p.  293,  Mr.  Karkaria's  paper. 
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against  him«  The  fact,  that  no  "  highly  improbable,  if  not  impo8« 
aible,  eTent,"  is  connected  with  Dastur  ^leherji  Bana's  name  by 
authentic  hiatoriaoa,  shows  that  his  services  were  real  and  not  flimsy. 

Dr.  West,  the  well-known  Pahlavi  scholar,  says  on  this  point  ^ : — 

'*  That  Meherji  Rana  went  to  Delhi  about  1 578,  seems  well  attested 
by  the  grant  of  a  Jaghir  to  him  at  that  time  ;  but  the  traditional 
miracle  attributed  to  him  is  undoubtedly  a  myth,  which  no  edu- 
cated Parsee  of  the  present  day  can  really  believe  (that  is,  it  may  be 
a  misnnderstandingy  or  misinterpretation,  of  some  more  probable 
facts).  It  would  be  easy  to  nnderstaud  that  the  Parsee's  veneration 
for  the  son,  would  be  ridiculed  by  the  other  religious  disputants ; 
more  probably  by  the  Mahomedans  and  Romish  priests  than  by  the 
Hindus.  And  what  more  annoying  form  of  ridicule  could  be 
devised  than  to  suggest  the  easo  with  which  a  clever  Hindu 
juggler  could  produce  any  number  of  imitation  suns  ?  Such  a 
suggestion,  without  any  attempt  to  carry  it  out,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  produce  a  myth  shortly  after  Meherji 's  return  to 
Nausari  ". 

As  Dr.  West  says,  it  appears,  that  there  may  be  **  some  pro- 
bable facts"  at  the  bottom,  and  that  a  myth  has  subsequently 
grown  round  them.  Let  us  examine  the  myth  a  little  closely,  and 
see  if  any  fact  can  bo  traced  at  the  bottom. 

(a)  The  story,  as  given  in  the  song,^  says,  that  a  Hindu  priest,  by 
a  sleight  of  hand,  suspended  a  dish  high  in  the  air.  This  was  taken  by 
the  king's  subjects  to  be  a  second  sun.  Now,  as  far  as  the  descrip- 
tion  in  the  story  goes,  the  thing  was  a  sleight  of  hand  or  a  trick. 
The  writer  of  the  story  says,  that  the  king's  subjects  took 
it  to  be  a  second  sun,  and  that  the  dish  appeared  like  a  sun. 
Dastur  Meherji  Rana  possibly  saw  what  the  sleight  of  hand  or  what 
the  trick  was,  and  he  may  have  exposed  it. 

Soch  sleights  of  hands  and  tricks  and  such  jugs^lers  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  court  of   Akbar.     We  read,  that  once  Akbar 

i  Hie  letter,  dated  Maple  Loflge,  Watford,  June  10th,  1898,  to  Mr. 
Mancherji  Palanji  Kntar. —  Vide  iha  Javi-uJanisJied  of  24th  September  1S98. 

»  Cf.  the  first  stanza  of  the  song  '*  ■^'^^'^j)  :^m  ^\i  ii  ^i  >iRi  ^U  ^u^^'iii" 
The  lines    describiiig  the  trick  or  so-ciiUed  miraole  say 

O-ide  aii^Hi  IfAM-H-x  (1867)  p.  674). 
•««  >|\^  m<A  ^^Vo  "(l^  '^^•<l  'i^rt>i 

10 
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himself  exposed  the  trick  of  a  juggler,  ^ho  said,  that  he  had  '*  the  power 
of  disappearing  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  to  re-appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  river." ^  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana  may  have  exposed  a  trick  of  this  kind,  and  later  oral 
tradition  may  have  exaggerated  it  into  a  miracle,  though,  from  the 
written  account  of  the  story,  we  find,  that  it  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  sleight  of  hand  and  trick ;  but  from  that  exaggeration  one  cannot 
be  justified  in  doubting  the  event  of  his  going  to  Akbar's  court 
and  of  his  influencing  the  king. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  those  times,  unusual  extraordinary 
handiwork  or  skill  in  some  kind  of  workmanship  also,  was  taken  to 
be  a  kind  of  magic.  For  example,  a  grandee  of  the  court  Mir  Fathulla 
Shirazi  once  made  a  windmill  which  automatically  grounded  flour. 
This  was  taken  by  people  to  be  magic.  The  Tabak&t-i-Akbari  says 
on  this  point,  **  He  was  also  an  adept  in  the  secret  arts  of  magic  and 
enchantment.  For  instance,  he  made  a  windmill  which  produced 
flour  by  a  self-generated  movement."   (Elliot  V.,  p.  469.) 

{b)  Again,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  appearance  of 
a  second  sun,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 
a  sleight  of  hand  or  trick,  such  a  meteorological  phenomenon  is  not 
rare.  All  books  on  Meteorology  speak  of  mock-suns  and  mock- 
moons."  I  quote  here,  from  Bucban's  Meteorology,  the  description 
of  such  phenomenon. 

"  Parhelia  and  Paraselense.  At  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
circles  of  the  halo,  images  of  the  sun  or  moon  generally  appear  from 
the  light  concentrate'd  at  those  points,  the  images  of  the  sun  being 
called  parhelia  (Qr.  para,  about  or  near,  and  hclios  the  sun)  or  mock- 
suns,  and  those  of  the  moon  paraselenae  (Gr,  para  about  or  near,  and 
selene  the  moon)  or  mock-moons,  which  also  exhibit  the  prismatic 
colours  of  the  halo.**  (Introductory  Text-book  of  Meteorology,  by 
Alexander  Buchan,  1871,  p.  193.) 

So,  perhaps,  it  is  quite  possible,  that  during  the  time  of  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana's  visit  to  the  court  of  Akbar,  a  phenomenon  of  a  mock- 
sun  may  have  happened.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  Meherji  Rana  might 
have  said  a  prayer  at  the  time,  not  with  the  view   of  performing  a 

^  Bad&oni.  Rehatsek.  The  Emperor  Akbar's  Repudiation  of  EslUm,  p.  83. 
Ahmed  Ali's  Calcutta  Edition  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  VoL  II,  p.  366, 
1.  22,  to  p.  367, 1.  12.    Lowe's  translation  of  BadAoni,  Vol.  II,  pp.  378-79. 

<  I  have  referred  to  them  in  my  book  on  Meteorology)  pp.  303,  804. 
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miracle,  bat  in  the  ordinary  way,  because  it  is  not  unnsaal,  even 
now,  among  aome  of  the  Parsis,  to  say  prayers  on  the  more  frequent 
phenomena  of  edipiea.!  A  Hindu  priest  n:ay  have  attributed  that 
meteorological  phenomenon  to  his  power  of  magic,  and  Daatur  Meheiji 
Kana  may  hare  exposed  it. 

(e)  Again,  we  find  from  the  histories  of  Akbar's  time,  that  a 
natural  phenomenon  of  an  unusual  kind  did  occur  at  the  time  of  Das- 
tur  Meherji  Bana's  Tisit.  It  was  the  phenomenon  of  the  appearance 
of  a  comet,  just  at  prayer  time  in  the  evening.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  brilliant  phenomenon,  though  properly  understood 
by  the  learned  and  the  intelligent,  was  misunderstood  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  illiterate,  and  so  latterly  it  was  misinterpreted.  This 
phenomenon  created  a  great  stir  at  the  court  of  Akbar.  The 
Tabakat-i-Akbari  thus  alludes  to  it  : — 

•*  Twenty-third  year  of  the  Reign.     (A.D.   1578-79.) 

The  beginning  of  this  year  corresponded  with  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
Muharram,  986  H.  (llth  March  1578) 

*^At  this  period,  at  the  time  of  erening  prayer,  a  comet  appeared  in 
the  sky  towards  the  east,  inclining  to  the  north,  and  continued  very 
awful  for  two  hours.  The  opinions  of  the  astrologers  was,  that  the 
effects  would  not  be  felt  in  Hindiistan,  but  probably  in  Khurasan  and 
Ir4k.  Shortly  afterwards.  Shah  Ismail,  son  of  Shdh  Tahmasp 
Safawt,  departed  this  life,  and  great  troubles  arose  in  Persia.''^ 

1  Vide  mj  paper  on  •*  A  Few  Ancient  Beliefs  about  Eclipses,  '*  read  before 
the  AntbiopologSoal  Society  of  Bombay  ou  25  th  April  1894.  (Joarnal  of  the 
▲nthropologioal  Booiety  of  Bombay.    Vol.  III.,  No.  6,  p.  360.) 

"  ElliofB  History  of  India,  Vol.  V,p.  407.  Tabakat-i-Akbari,  MunshiNcwul 
Ki8hore*8  lithographed  edition  of  1875  A.D.  (1292  Hijri),  p.  339,11,  8-4. 
Blliot  seema  to  be  wrong  in  tranBlating  '^a  comet  appeared  in  the  sky 
towards  the  eoH.**  The  words  of  the  text  are 

Elliot  has  translated  the  word  V«r^  ^lra&  by  ''  the  cast."  Arab  does  not 
mean  eaat.  It  simply  means  'Arabia.*  So  the  translation  should  be  :  *'At  this 
period  at  the  time  of  evening  prayer  a  oomet  appeared  in  the  sky  towards 
Arabia,  inclining  to  the  north.*'  Now  as  Arabia  is  in  the  west,  the  words 
may  be  translated  **  towards  the  west.'*  This  translation  will  then  tally 
with  the  statements  of  Badddni  and  Abal  Fazl,  who  aUo  say  that  the  comet 
appeared  in  the  west  *y»/*^ 
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As  Elliot  points  out,  Badaoni  and  Abiil  Fazl  also  allude  to  this 
eyent.  Badaoni  places  the  event  in  the  22ud  year  of  the  reign.  ( A.D- 
1677-78). 

iXlj  Jaa4^|   sU   /^  AA-(.^  ^^   JU  ijjl^f  j«3  J «)ww    IJOJ 

l^>o|  dtijb  ^U  ^U  ^^    c^l».HA^r   b^^J^  »U»>lj  y-il*^  »U 
jiXA^yU  c-jjij  e)''^j»>  ^^iji^J^J  J "^^j  J^ 

Translation.     ^'|And   among   the     events     of  that   year  was   the 

appearance  of  a  comet  in  the   west In    this  same   year 

news  arrived  that  Shah  Ismail,  son  of  Shah  Tashmasp,  Emperor  of 
Persia,  bad  been  murdered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Amirs,  by  his  own 

sister  Pari  Jan  Khanam And  the  effect  of  the  comet  in 

that  country  became  manifest,  and  in  Iraq  the  greatest  perturbation 
resnlted."2 

The  Tabakit-i-Akbari  of  Nizam-ud-din  Ahmad  places  the  appear- 
ance of  the  comet  in  the  23rd  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  and  in  the  west, 
but  the  Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh  of  Badaoni  places  it  in  the 22nd year, 
and  in  the  west.  Abul  Fazl  in  his  Akbar-nameh^  places  it  in  the 
22nd  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  and  in  the  west. 

Before  coming  to  the  subject  of  the  appearance  of  the  comet  of  this 
particular  year,  Abul  Fazl    gives   a   short   introduction,    presenting 

I  The  Muntakhab-al-TawArikh,  by  Lees  and  Ahmad   All,  Vol,  II.,  p.   240, 
1.  16;  p.  241,  L  5. 
"  Muntakhab-al-Tawdrikh  of  BadAfini,  translated  by  Lowo,  Vol.  II.,  p.  248. 
3  The  Calcutta  edition  of  Abd-ur  Eahim,  Vol.  III.,  p.  221, 1.  24. 

i,e»  Of  the  event  of  the  appearance  of  a  comet  in  the  evening  [lit.  after 
the  time,  when  the  great  luminary  (i.e.,  the  sun)  which  bestows  favours  on  the 
world,  Bits  on  the  seat  of  the  western  land].  As  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  year 
of  the  appearance  of  the  comet,  whether  it  was  in  the  22nd  or  23fd  year  of 
Akbar's  reign,  Elliot  thus  explains  it.  *'  The  twenty-second  year  began  on 
the  20th  Zi-1-hijra,  98i,  and  being  a  solar  year,  it  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Hijra  985  and  ended  on  the  1st  day  of  986.  The  oversight  of  this  fact  has 
given  rise  to  some  confusion  in  the  dates  about  this  period,  and  the  events 
here  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  are 
placed  by  Abul-1-Fazl  in  the  twenty-seoond  (Elliot's  History  of  India,  Vol. 
V.,p.403,n.l). 
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his  views  of  the  oceiirTence  of  the  phenomenon  and  describing  the 
events  of  the  appetrance  of  comets  in  former  years.  He  then 
describes  this  phenomenon  in  the  time  of  Akbar's  reign^  (985  Hijri, 
1577-78  A.D.)  ia  the  following  words:— 

As  the  above  passage^  has  not  been  translated  by  any  author,  I 
give  my  own  translation  of  it : — 

*'0a  the  day  Arid  (Arshisang),  the  25th  of  the  lUhi  month  Aban, 
at  the  time,  when  the  snn  made  his  conspicuous  appearance  in 
the  sign  Scorpio,  this  heavenly  sign  (i.e.,  the  comet  v^i>i)  kindled 
its  brilliant  face  in  the  sign  Saggitarius,  faced  towards  the  west 
(UJ^Uur-rut)  inclined  toward  the  north.  It  had  a  long  tail.  It  had 
reached  such  a  limit,  that  in  many  towns  they  saw  it  for  five  months. 
The  well-informed  astrologers,  and  those  skilled  in  the  mysteries, 
belonging  to  the  higher  (t.e.,  celestial)  assembly,  explained  it  thus: 
*'  that  among  some  of  the  inhabited^  parts  of  Hindustan,  there  will  be 

^  Comte  de  Noer  gives  tho  date  of  this  phenomenon  as  the  end  of  October 
1577  (Chahan  986).    L*Empereur  Akbar,  Vol.  I.,  p.  262. 

5-H  J«>   (J^^J*^  ^-ol^    <^^(   »Lc  ^ybf  ^j  0-.X4  ^  l^f  3^^  2 
d^j  ^i**  ^11as£^\^^\j^  ilUio  c^j^yf  ^^jIj  I^o.  JIJLj  JjU 

^{^  o>Jui.^  V>AT  ^J  i:)^^^  J  iS^j^  )C^  J  ^c^J  (jji^  j^fjjj 

(The  Akbar-nameh  by  Abul  Fazl,  edited  by  Maulavi  Abd-ur-Rahim,  Vol.  HI., 
p.  224,  11.  3-10.) 

»  Or  *'  the  poor"  or  the  "  inhabitants."  ••  t/L.^  nuu&kin  (ph  of  maskan 
or  maakhi  Habitations;  (for  mas&kln)  the  poor;  mxudhin  an  iohabitant, '  * 
(Steingass.) 
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■carcity  of  grain,  and  they  specified  some  particular  places. 
The  time  of  the  ruler  of  Ir&n,  will  come  to  an  end,  and  in  Irak 
and  Khorass&n  there  will  arise  disturbances.'  All,  that  was  said, 
came  to  pass  without  anything;  being  less  or  diminished.  A  short 
time  after,  a  caravan  came  from  Iran.  Some  of  its  well-informed 
men  of  truthful  mind,  informed  his  Majesty,  of  the  death  of  Shah 
TahmAsp,  and  of  the  murder  of  Sultan  Haidar,  and  of  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Sbllh  Ismail." 

As  pointed  out  by  Elliot,  Fergusson's  list^  of  comets,  included  a 
comet,  which  appeared  in  1577.  It  passed  its  perihelion  on  the  26th 
October  1577. 

There  is  one  thing  in  Abul  Fazl's  description  of  the  phenomena  of 
comets,  which  requires  to  be  noticed.  He  says,  that  the  phenomena 
were  supposed  to  forbode  evils  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  countries, 
where  they  appeared,  and  that  there  were  nirangs  {i.e.  incantations) 
among  the  ancients  for  averting  the  evils.     He  says  «-^ji>  Ij  l«^lj  ^ 

aj\ /A&S  ^  %£a^\  (^Ij|3  t.e.,  *•  Their  consequences  appear  in  propor- 
tion to  its  duration,  and  the  incantations  for  (counteracting)  the 
influence  of  these  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  more  than 
can  be  described,'* 

The  nirang  (  t.e ,  prayer  or  incantations)  of  the  ancients,  referred  to 
by  Abul  Fazl,  seems  to  be  the  nirang  of  the  ancient  Iranians.  We 
find  from  the  Shikand  Gumanik  Vijar  (3.  B.  E.  Vol.  XXIV., 
Chap.  IV.,  47-48)  that  the  appearance  of  comets  was  believ- 
ed by  the  ancient  Persians,  to  bring  with  it.  damage  and  harm 
to  the  countries  where  they  appeared.  They  believed  that 
the  resulting  harm  can  be  averted  by  prayers.  Among  the 
Parsees,  there  is  still  one  nirang  of  that  kind  known  as  the  Nirang 
Vanant  Yasht.  It  begins  thus  v5^  J  ^jj^  J  ^^  J  ^J^  ^^  ^.  J^ 
e;l>***  J  j^^  J  i.e.  **May  there  be  averted  all  the  calamities,  and 
(the  evils  of)  the  Devil  and  the  Druj  and  the  Peri  (fairy)  and  the 
Kaftar  (lit.  despoiler  of  the  dead)  and  the  magicians." 

We  must  note,  that  firstly,  this  is  a  nirang  or  prayer  to  avert  the 
evils  or  wrongs  from  the  sahrdn^  (i.«.,  magicians  or  trick -players). 

^  FQrgu8Bon*8  Astronomy  by  Dr.  Brewster,  VoL  II.  (1811),  p.  360. 

»  Akbar-nameh,  Vol.  III.,  p.  228, 11.  4-6. 

*  Yiit  the  last  word  of  the  quotation  from  the  Nirang, 
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Again,  vecondly,  we  mast  note  that  as  the  ntrang  referred  to  by  Abul 
Falz,  18  in  connection  with  a  star  (and  the  comet  is  spoken  oE  by 
Bada6ni  as  a  star /^t^^j3  Ij^)  so  the  Parsee  Nirang-i-Yanant 
Yasht  aboTe  referred  to,  also  bears  its  name  from  Vanant,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  star* 

Now,  Prof.  Darmesteter  says  in  his  Zend  Ave8ta^  that  the  tra- 
dition, as  he  had  heard  it  from  a  member  of  the  Meherji  Rana  family, 
said,  that  it  was  the  Vanaat  Yasht,  which  Dnstur  Meherji  Eana  had 
recited  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  miracle.  Perhaps  he  recited  that 
nirang^  or  some  other  nirangy  to  pray  to  God,  to  avert  the  evils 
of  the  natnral  phenomenon  that  had  occurred  at  the  time. 

I  have  examined  this  question  of  the  so-called  miracle,  rather  at 
some  length,  to  show  that,  as  Dr.  West  said,  there  may  be  *'  some 
probable  fact"  at  the  bottom,  round  which  the  story  is  interwoven. 
It  may  be  a  conjurer's  trick,  or  it  may  be  a  meteorological 
phenomenon,  or  it  may  be  the  astronomical  phenomenon  of  a 
comet,  which  is  actually  noted  by  three  historians  of  Akbar's  time, 
i;if.,  Badftdni,  Abul  Fazl  and  Niznm-ud-din,  and  the  occurrence  of 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  European  astronomers.  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  that  it  was  possibly  the  third  fact,  viz.,  the  phenomenon 
of  the  comet,  that  led  to  the  tradition  of  the  so-called  miracle.  It 
was  believed,  as  Abul  Fazl  says,  that  evils  resulted  from  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  phenomenon.  They  further  believed,  that  the  writings  of 
the  ancients  (pishinigdn)  had  some  nirangs  (prayers)  which  averted 
those  evils.  So,  they  may  have  turned  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  for 
some  of  these  nirangs.  Let  it  be  specially  noted  that  in  Tansen's 
song,  it  is  his  prayers  that  are  referred  to  as  accepted  (vtcZe  pp.1 63-64.) 

Thus,  one  or  another  of  these  actual  facts  may  have  been  misinter- 
preted, misunderstood  or  exaggerated  in  subsequent  times.  But 
for  the  sake  of  that  misinterpretation,  misunderstanding  or  exagge- 
ration, the  historical  fact  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana's  presence  at  the 
court,  and  of  his  influence  on  Akbar  need  not  be  doubted.  Why  ! 
more  exaggerated  things  than  these,  and  supposed  to  be  more  mira- 
culous, have  been  attributed  to  Akbar  himself  by  his  historians.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  the  power  of  miraculously  curing  the  sick,  for 
which  reason,  and  for  other  reasons,  some  of  bis  people  prostrated 
before  him  as  before  their  god.  But  such  statements  should  not  be 
taken  as  throwing  doubts  upon  the  historical  events  and  acts  of  his  life. 

1  Le  Zend«Ave8ta,T«l.  II.«  p.  644, 
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4.  The  foarth  objection  raised  against  Dastur  Meherji  Rana's 
mission  is  this.  Tradition,  as  embodied  in  a  sod^,  says,  that  his 
mission  so  far  succeeded,  that  he  converted  Akbar  *'  to  the 
Parsee  faith  by  investing  him  with  the  sacred  shirt  and  thread- 
girdle,  sudreh  and  Jcusti,  the  outward  sign  of  adopting  that  faith.  "^ 
The  idea  of  Akbar's  putting  on  the  sacred  shirt  and  thread  of  the 
Parsees,  as  referred  to  in  the  song,  is  looked  upon  with  doubt  and  ridi- 
cule. It  is  supposed,  that  a  king  like  Akbar,  who  had  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  a  new  religion,  could  not  have  put  on  the  symbols  of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster.  I  admit,  that  Akbar  was  never  a  staunch  ZoroRS- 
trian,  as  he  was  never  a  staunch  Christian,  Mahomedan  or  Hindn. 
But  in  spite  of  that,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  once  may  have  put  on 
the  sudreh  and  kasti,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  sake  of  curiosity. 
We  have  authentic  statements,  that  he  put  on  visible  symbols  of 
other  religions,  like  Christianity  and  Hinduism. 

Father  Catron,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in 
1708,  on  the  authority  of  a  Portuguese  manuscript  of  M.  Manouchi,  a 
Venetian,  who  had  visited  the  Court  of  the  Moguls  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jehan,  says :  '^  Akebar  took  the  Bible,  placed  it  upon  his 
head,  in  sign  of  respect,  kissed  the  images,  and  made  his  children 
kiss  them.*'^  '*  He,  on  certain  occasions,  paid  honours  to  Jesus  and 
Mary.  He  carried,  suspended  from  his  neck,  a  relic,  which  he  had 
received  from  Father  Aquavivft,  an  Aj^nus  Dei,  and  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary."*  "  On  the  day  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
he  had  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected,  on  which  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  was  placed*'*  "Akebar  produced  before  the  fathers  tho 
images  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  pressed  them  to 
his  heart  and  kissed  them  with  affection.^"  •*  It  was  no  longer  possible 
to  doubt  but  that  Akebar  was  in  spirit  and  in  belief  a  Christian. 
He  was  often  present  at  the  services  which  the  fathers  celebrated 
in  their  chapel ;  he  assisted  at  their  prayers,  repeating  them  in  a 
kneeling  posture."® 

All  these  are  the  statements  of  the  Christian  missionaries  from 
their  point  of  view.  The  Mahomedan  historians,  though  they  give  an 
expression  to  his  leaning  towards  the   teachings   of  the  missionaries* 

1  B.  B.  R.  A.  Bociety's  Journal,  XIX.,  No.  LIU.,  p.  292. 
■  History  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty,  translated  from  the  French  of  Father 
Franqoia  Catrou/1826,  p.  106.    ^  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
*  Ibid,t  p.  125.        »  Ibid,,  p.  127.        fl  Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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do  not  go  80  far.  Bat  even  in  spite  of  all  the  above  puhiic  expressions 
of  syrapatby  towards  Christianity,  the  ChriHtian  fathers  at  times 
••  apprebended" — toqaote  Father  Catron's  words — "  that  dissimalation 
and  policy,  so  natural  to  the  Moghiils,  had  the  greatebt  share  in  the 
discourse  of  the  Prince.'*^ 

Coming  to  Hinduism,  we  find,  even  from  the Mahomedan  historians, 
that  Akbar  assumed  all  the  visible  signs  of  that  religion.  He  became 
a  vegeCariao.  and  even  pnt  on  the  Hindu  mark  on  his  forehead,  and 
went  out  in  public  with  that  mark  and  witli  the  Hindu  thread  rdk'hi 
on  his  body.  Badftdni  says  '*  On  the  festival  of  the  eighth  day  after 
the  Sun'a  entering  Virgo  in  thi.s  year  he  came  forth  to  the  public 
audience-chamber  with  his  forehead  marked  like  a  Hindu  and  he  had 
jewelled  strings  tied  on  his  wrists  by  Brahmaus  by  ^vay  of  a  blessing. .  ." 
It  became  the  current  custom  also  to  wear  the  rul-' hi  (cn^O)  <^^ 
the  wrist."  (Lowe's  Translation,  vol.  II.,  p.  269.  Rehatsek  p.  27. 
filochmann.  Ain -i- Akbar i,  Vol.  I.,  p.  184.  fjoes  and  Ahmad  All's 
Calcutta  Text,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2G1,  11.  is  to  22.)  According  to  Rehatsek 
Rak^hi  is  an  amulet  of  string  tiinl  round  the  arm  on  a  certain  festival 
held  in  honor  of  Krishna  during  the  full  moon  of  Sravana  "  (p.  27  n. 
24).  It  is  still  put  on  by  the  Hindus  on  the  Nalieri  Punam  or  Balev 
holiday. 

Now  then,  if  Akbar  put  on  the  visible  symbols  of  the  religions  of  the 
Chriatians  and  Hindus — cither  out  of  temporary  real  affection  for 
these  religions,  or  only  out  of  dissimulation,  or  for  the  sake  of 
curiosity— there  is  no  wonder,  if  he  put  on,  even  for  a  short  time,  the 
midreh  and  husti  (the  sacred  shirt  and  thread),  the  visible  signs  of 
Parseeism,  from  which  he  had  taken  several  elements  for  his  new 
religion,  as  noted  by  several  historians  of  his  reign. 

There  is  one  thing,  which  draws  our  special  attention  in  connec- 
tion with  this  question  o{  sudreh  and  k7Z8ti,  We  read  in  Badrioni  in 
theaccount  ofthe  24th  year  of  Akbar's  reign  (1579-80  A.D.)  that 
Birba I  recommended  sun-worship  to  the  king.  There,  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  the  author  says  ^t.i»>lA'^  bj^^J  J  ^^^  Blochmann 
translates  it  "  (For  similar  reasons,  snid  Bir   Bar  should  man  pay 

1  !*«.,  p.  107. 

■  Compare  the  words   ^f,MyLx  *7<dveh  ddd  here,  with  the  same  words  ascd 

by  Dastiir  Shapurjec  SanjAnA  about  T)astnr  Mcbcrji  Kana  in  connocfinn  with  his 
visit  to  Akbar's  court  (ui^A-    above  p.  16.  ^>  1^  tj^  \j^  ^^.j  ^^^^^) 
U 
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regard  .  • .)  to  the  mark  on .  the  forehead  and  the  Brahmanical 
thread."! 

Kehatsek  translates  this  as  ''be  also  recommended  marks  on  the 
forehead  and  strings."  Rehatsek  adds  in  a  note  :  "  Both  are  badges 
of  caste;  the  forehead  mark  oar  author  calls  qashqah  and  the 
string  zendr**^ 

Lowe  translates  it :  **  That  he  should  adopt  the  sectarial  mark  and 
BrabmaDical  thread."  (Lowe's  translation,  Vol.  II.  p.  268.) 

Now  the  word  zunndr  {j^^j)  referred  to  by  Badaoni,  signifies, 
according  to  Steingass :  '*  A  belt  (particularly  a  cord  worn  round 
the  middle  by  the  Eastern  Christians  and  Jews,  also  by  the  Persian 
Magi),  the  Brahmanical  thread.  " 

Badadni  does  not  use  the  word  Brahmanical.  It  appears  that  it  is  lat- 
terly that  it  has  been  applied  to  sacred  threads  or  cords  put  on  by 
different  communities,  but  formerly  it  was  specially  applied  to  that  used 
by  the  Persian  Magi.  Firdousi  applies  it  to  the  kvsti  or  sacred  thread 
of  the  ancient  Persians.     For  example  he  says  about  Minocheher^ : 

c;4^  i:HH>^  j^l>J  tr*-^  .*.  c;^  ^^  ^^.  J^y^ 
f.e.  *'  Minocheher  put  on  the  Kianian  crown  and,  bent  on  revenge,  tied 
his  waist  with  tunndr{i,e,  hustu"')  The  Farhang-i-Jehangiri,*  written 
in  Akbar's  reign,  sayn  of  this  word  c^jT  •^  ^y  'j  AJ^j  — j  ^j 
•Wj  !,>  dj^  b  ii)^ji  i.e.,  "  a  thread  which  the  fire-wtrsliippers  pat  cu 
is  called  zminur."  It  seems  to  me,  that  as  the  word  zunnar  appears 
here  in  connection  with  sun-worship  adopted  by  Akbar  and  with  the 
establishment  of  lire  temples,  it  may  have  been  understood  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  kusH  of  the  Zoroastrians. 

As  the  word  zunndr  (zendr)  has  the  meaning  of  hi^fi,  and  as 
it  has  also  the  meaning  of  "  a  priest's  gown,''  as  Bichardson  puts  it, 
it  is  quite  natural,  that  the  above  sentence  of  Badaoni  may  have  been 
taken  by  some  later  Parsees — even  by  mistake — to  refer  to  their 
sudreh  and  h-usti.  So,  irrcsiiective  of  the  question,  whether  Akbar 
put  on  or  not,  the  sudreh  and  lusti — it  may  be  through  curiosity  — 
as  he  put  on  the  visible   symbols  of  Christianity  and  Hinduism,  it 

1  Blocbmann's  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  183. 

•  The  Emperor  Akbar's  Repudiation  of  Esll&m  (1866),  p.  25. 
3  Mohl.    Livre  des  Rois,  Vol.  I.,  p.  210,  L  1189. 

*  Mr.  Manockji  Rnstomji  Unwala'e  M8.  copy.  Lnoknow  Edition,  Jald 
Second,  p«  124. 
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is  possible,  that  the  above  sentence  of  Badaoni  may  have  led  some 
later  Panees  to  infer,  that  zunnar  meant  stulreh  and  kwti.  Thas  we 
find,  Uiat  if  later  songs  spoke  of  Akbar  putting  on  the  swlreh  and 
ku8U\  thsy  bad  some  authority,  real  or  mistaken. 

But  HnBOt  it  is  not  the  Indian  songsters  and  singers  alone,  vrho 
say,  that  Akbar  was  converted  to  Parseeism.  Even  European  writers, 
ou  the  strength  of  Mahomedan  anthorities,  have  come  to  the  codoIu- 
sioOf  that  Akbar  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  couTcrt  to  Zoroastrianism, 
and  that  it  was  the  priests  of  Naosari  who  brought  about  that 
nesolt.  Prof.  Wilson  renders  the  passage  of  Badaoni  on  Akbar's 
relijgioQ  thus  :  "  A  number  of  fire-worshippers,  who  arNved  from 
Naasarl  in  Guzerat,  gained  many  converts  to  the  religion  of  Zerdusht. 
The  emperor  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  amongst  them."^  Again,  we 
have  a  German  author,  who  says  a  similar  thing.  It  is  Comte  de  Noer. 
I  quote  him  in  the  words  of  his  translator  Maury :  *"  II  y  avait  k 
Naousari,  dans  le  Goudjerat  des  disciples  de  Zarathustra.  .  .  .  Qnelqnes 
QGS  de  lenrs  pretres  fnront  mandes  a  Sikri  et  initierent  I'empereiir  k 
lenr  religion."*  Thus,  if  it  was  the  Nadsuri  Parsees,  who,  according 
to  these  authors,  led  Abkar  to  Zoroastiianism,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
Dastur  Meheiji  Rana,  the  head  of  the  Na6sari  Parsees,  should  have 
an  active  hand  in  the  work. 

Tennyson  also,  in  his  Akbar'n  Dream,  takes  the  view  that    Akbar 
was  converted  to   Zoroastrianism.     He  makes   Akbar  complain   of 
the  fact,  that  the  people  railed  at  him  as  a  Zoroastrian.     Tennyson" 
puts  the  following  words  in  the  month  of  Akbar : — 
*<  The  san,  the  sun  1  they  rail 

At  me  the  ZoroaBtriaii.    Let  the  Snn, 

Who  heats  oar  earth  to  yield  us  grain  and  fruit, 

And  laughs  upon  thy  field  as  well  as  mine, 

And  warms  the  blood  of  Shiah  and  Snanee. 

Symbol  the  Eternal !  Yea  and  may  not  kings 

Express  Him  also  by  their  warmth  of  love 

For  all  thy  rule— by  equal  law  for  all  ? 

By  deeds  a  light  to  men  ?  '* 

There  is  one  thing  very  i)eculiar  in  this  passage  of  Tennyson.  He 
represents  Akbar,  as  complaining  against  the  people   railing   at  him 


1  H.  H.  Wilson's  Works,  eclltetl  by  Dr.  Rest,  Vol  II.,  p.  889. 

*  L'Empercur  Akbar,  pp  814—15. 

*  Tennyson's  "  Akbar*s  Dream." 


m  u  'i/MUtmnmrn^  mud  cWa  »§  ;««titfjiK  isk  lioii-vorsbip  :     He  anrs  : 
UftdK  So, 

Jliid  l»;ijdb  m^QB  i^j  le^tc  m  veil  m  aint.' 
ItSMTfCM  hen  biuKf  liti  Ukhs^U  apon  that  rery  pftfissge  of  Radiinr: 
ui  viiiiEii  Urn  word  zmtrndr  otcai*,  mnd  in  which  Biriol  jvsdfiK 
fOOHrcm hip,  nmd  »  ^pported  bj  otlier  lesroed  men  of  ihe  ec<«n 
who*  aee^^rdliiig  to  the  UMMtmn^  were  *-a  aect  of  the  &e-vor- 
fhfppen^*^  Had*&iii*«  word«  eorre^poDding  to  the  tboTe  words  of 
Tttmya^ju  are : — 

''  The  ^Qii  wax  the  primarj  origin  of  ererTthing.  The  ripeniiig  of 
th«  j^raio  on  the  fields*  of  fraits  and  Tegetabiea,  the  iilominadon  of 
th«  uoireniMf,  and  the  liTea  of  men,  depended  upoo  the  Sun.  Hence  it 
wa«  bttt  proper  to  worship  and  retereoce  this  lamiuanr.'*^ 

Summary. 

Tit  mim  u\> :  We  hare  the  anthoriiy  of  foar  writers — two  of  them 
nad^ini  and  Abnl  Fazl,  contemporaries  of  king  Akbar — to  saj  that 
ft  was  the  Indian  Parsees  who  explained  to  the  king,  the  religion  of 
2^roafter.  Badadni  sajs  that  it  wa>«  the  Naosari  Parsees  who  did  so. 
The  antltor  of  the  Dabistun,  written  at  least  about  57  years  after  Ba- 
diuibj,  ftiipports  him  in  almost  his  own  words.  From  these  writers 
and  froiii  the  author  of  the  Tarikb-i-Mamalik  Hind,  we  learn  that  by 
1582-84  th«  king  had  openly  adopted  some  of  the  Parsee  forms  of 
worship,  ihfi  Parsee  calendar,  and  the  Parsee  festivals.  The  Dabistan 
srids  one  fiu;t  rnore^  viz.,  that  Ardesir  from  Persia  had  also  come  to  the 
('oiirt  of  Aklmr  by  -p^'eial  invitation,  and  wa<  questioned  **  about  the 
ftubth^ties  of  Zordnsht's  religion.''  Tins  event  had  happened  sub- 
•4'quently  in  ox  aft nr  15li2,  lomf  after  Akbar  had  openly  adopteil 
some  of  the  Parsee  forms  of  worship,  etc.  So  Badaoni  takes  no  note 
of  this  event;  but  the  author  of  the  Dabistan,  who  wrote  at  least 
hi  years  after  Badaoni,  takes  a  note  of  this  subsequent  event.  The 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri  says,  that  the  special  purpose,  for  which  Ardesir 
was  called,  was  to  help  its  author  in  the  work  oi  the  dictionary,  and 
that  he  was  called  in  or  after  15!) 2. 

DaHtur  Meherji  Itana  was  the  head  of  the  Naosari  Parsees. 
(1)  DaHtur  Shapurji  M.  Sanjana,  in  his  Kisseh-i-Atash  Beheram-i- 
NaSsari,  written  in  17G5-CG,   clearly  says  that    "he  had  gone  to  the 

»  Blochmnnn.     Ain-i-Akbari,  I.,  p.  183. 
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court  of  King  Akbar  and  bad  shoviu  him  proofs  of  religion."  This 
sUtement  is  supported  by  further  faots.  (2)  Two  farmans  of  King 
Akbar  himself  and  two  other  old  documents  of  his  time  affirm  that  he 
was  glTcn  200  bigdhs  of  land  by  Akbar.  (3)  There  are  three  old 
doeuments,  which  clearly  show,  that  just  after  his  return  from  the 
coait  of  Akbar,  he  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  priests  of 
Naoitri  as  their  head.  (4)  Old  manuscripts  of  Zend  Avesta  prayer 
books,  one  of  which  is  about  192  years  old,  affirm  that  his  name  was 
eommemorated  in  prayers.  Why  was  this  ?  It  was  in  recognition  of 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Parsee  religion  at  the  Court  of 
Akbar,  as  affirmed  by  Dastur  Shapurji  Sanjana  in  his  book. 
(5)  Again  old  songs,  one  of  which  is  recorded  in  a  manuscript  about 
110  years  old,  and  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Tansen,  the 
minstrel  of  Akbar  himself,  record  the  event  of  his  visit  to  Akbar's 
Court. 

Coming  to  the  objections  raised  ac^ainst  Naosari  Parsees  in  general, 
it  is  said  that  the  Gujarat  Parsees  were  all  ignorant  at  the  time  of 
Ring  Akbar.  Drs.  West  and  Geldner,  and  Prof.  Hodiwala  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  there  was  not  that  general  ignorance  as  that  alleged. 
We  have  the  authority  of  two  letters  from  Persia,  recorded  in  the 
Revayets,  to  say  that  the  Zoroastrians  of  Persia  were  not  far  better 
than  the  Zoroastrians  of  India.  As  to  the  objection  that  Naosari  was 
an  obscure  town,  and  as  such  was  not  capable  of  producing  capable 
men,  we  have  the  authority  of  eight  Revayets,  one  after  another,  to 
show  that;  it  was  not  so.  Coming  to  the  objections  against  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana,  we  have  the  authority  of  three  documents  and  two 
manuscripts,  and  of  a  work  of  Dastur  Darab  PAhlan,  to  show  that 
he  was  not  an  obscure  priest  as  alleged.  We  have  the  authority  of 
one  old  document  and  an  old  manuscript  Revayet  to  show  that  even 
his  father  Rana  Jeshang  was  not  an  obscure  priest.  We  have  two 
manuscripts  written  by  Rana  tTeshang  himself  to  show  that  ho  was 
versed  in  Pazend  and  Persian.  So  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  was  a 
known  and  learned  son  of  a  known  and  learned  father. 

The  main  issues  in    this  question  are  : — 

1.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact,  (A)  that  Badaoni,  uwler  the  events  of 
1579  A.  D.,  says  {a)  that  "  the  Parsees  from  Naosari  proved  to  his 
Majesty  the  truth  of  Zoroaster's  doctrines,"  and  that  (Jb)  they  "  im- 
pressed the  Emperor  so  favourably  that  he  learned  from  them  the 
religious  terms  and  rites  of  the  old  Parsis,"  and  that  (c)  he  "ordered 
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Abul  FazI  to  make  arrangements  tluit  sacred  fire  should  be  kept 
barniog  at  court  by  day  and  by  night,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  Persian  lungs";  (B)  that  the  Dabistan  supports  the  above 
statement  of  Badaoni  about  the  l^aosari  priests;  (G)  that  Abul  Fazl 
in  his  Akbar-nameh,  under  the  events  of  the  23rd  year  of  Akbar's 
reign,  i.e,  of  1578,  refers  to  the  presence  of  Zoroastrians  in  the 
assembly  for  religions  discussions;  and  (D)  that  the  Tarikh-i- 
Mumalik-i-Hind  says  that  in  1579  A.D.  Akbar  was  led  away  from 
Mohomedanism  by  theParseesP  In  short,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact,  that 
before  1583  Akbar  had  adopted  the  visible  forms  of  Parsee  worship 
and  adopted  Parsee  calendar  and  festivals  ? 

2.  As  to  the  additional  facts  of  Ardeshir's  coming  from  Persia 
to  the  Court  of  Akbar,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri  Ardeshir  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  the  dic- 
tionary, and  that  he  came  in  or  after  1592  P 

If  you  decide  these  most  important  issues  in  the  affirmative,  you 
cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  Naosari  Parsees 
who  explained  to  Akbar  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

Thon  as  to  the  next  question  as  to  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
Naosari  Parsees  the  most  important  issues  are  : — 

(1)  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  fact  that  we  have  (A)  documents  of  King 
Akbar*s  time  saying  that  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  was  given  200 
bighas  of  land  given  to  him  by  Akbar  as  inadad-i-madsh,  a  special 
kind  of  grant ;  (B)  documents  of  King  Akbar's  time,  showing,  that  at 
the  very  time,  which  corresponds  with  the  time  of  his  return  from 
Akbar's  Court,  he  was  form  ally  acknowledged  by  the  priests  of  Naosari 
as  their  head;  and  (C)  a  Zend  manuscript  about  192  years'  old, 
which  is  supported  by  other  later  manuscripts,  showing  that  his  name 
is  commemorated  in  a  prayer  as  that  of  a  departed  worthy  who  had 
rendered  some  services  to  his  community. 

If  you  decide  these  issues  in  the  affirmative,  the  question  arises, 
(a)  Why  was  it  that  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  was  given  200  bighas 
of  land  by  Akbar  :  {b)  why  was  he  formally  acknowledged  as  their 
head  by  the  priests  of  Naosari  ;  (c)  why  was  his  name  commemo- 
rated ?  It  must  be  in  reward  of  some  services  rendered.  What  those 
services  were  appear  from  the  writing  of  a  Parsee  author,  who,  in  his 
work,  written  in  1765-<)6  A.D.,  says  that  Dastur  Meherji  Rana 
had  gone  to  the  Court  of  Akbar  and  explained  to  him  the  religion 
of   Zoroaster.     This   visit  to  the    Court  of  Akbar,  is   referred    to 
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in  II  tong  by  Taiisen,  the  contemporary  of  Akbar,  a  song  that 
is  found  in  ii  manuscript  written  about  110  years  ago. 

If  yon  decide  all  these  issues  in  the  affirmative,  you  cannot 
but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  vi&s  Dastur  Meherji  Rana 
the  leader  of  the  Naosari  Parsees  who  had  gone  to  the  Court 
of  Akbar.  These  are  the  main  issues.  Without  deciding  them,  all 
otber  arguments  would  be  futile  and  useless. 

Before  I  finish,  I  beg  to  say,  that  Mr.  Karkaria  has  done  gross 
iojostice  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rann's  descendants.  He  says  : — 
*'  A  paper  has  been  put  into  my  hands  by  tho  present  descendants  of 
ihia  Meherji  Rana,  who  still  live  in  Naosari,  in  which  what  are  called 
historical  authorities  arc  given  for  the  abovementioned  traditions. 
The  writer  of  this  quotes  what  purports  to  be  passages  from  three 
famous  historians  of  Akbar,  viz.j  Badaoni,  Abul  Fnzl.  and  the  author 
of  the  Tabakat-i- Akbari,  in  each  of  which  the  tradition  is  fully  and 
emphatically  mentioned.  Bat,  strange  to  relate,  I  do  not  find  just 
those  passages  in  these  historians  !  They  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  the  excellent  editions  of  Badaoni  and  Abul  Fazl,  published 
by  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  in  the  Bibliotheca  Jndica!"^ 

Now,  I  produce  those  very  papers,  which  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Karkaria.  Mr.  Karkaria  i«as  taken  care,  to  get 
them  initialled  by  two  or  three  well-known  citizens.  I  find  thereon, 
among  other  initials,  the  initials  K.  N.  K.  and  D.  F.  These 
two,  are  the  initials  of  Mr.  Kaikhoshroo  Nowrojee  Kabraji  and 
Mr.  Dosabhoy  Framji  Karaka,  c.s.i.  It  is  fortunate,  that  what 
Mr.  Karkaria  thought  to  be  necessary  for  his  protection,  has  turned 
out  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  descendants  of  Dastnr 
Meherji  Rana. 

Mr.  Karkaria  says  in  the  above  passage,  that  the  paper,  with  which 
he  was  supplied,  purported  to  contain  passages  from  Badaoni.  I  do 
not  find  anything  of  the  kind.  Therein  the  name  mentioned,  ia  not  that 
of  Badaoni,  but  it  is  that  of  one  Abdul  Kadir  Badlani,  and  tho  book  is 
that  called  Vakaat  Akbari.  Perhaps  Mr.  Karkaria  wonld  say,  that  by 
mistake  he  took  Badl&ni  for  Badadni.  But  then,  in  the  paper  given  to 
him,  Badlani's  book  is  mentioned  as  Vakaat  Akbari,  and  we  know 
that  Badaoni's  work  is  Muntakhab-al-tawarikh. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Karkaria  says  that  he  was  supplied  with  passages 
purporting  to  be  from  Abul  Fazl,  **  the  excellent  editions  "  of   whose 

1  Vol.  XIX..  No.  53,  pp.  2J>3  94. 
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works  (the  Ain-i-Akbari  and  the  Akbar-nameh),  be  savs,  arc  **  pub- 
lished bj  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  in  the  Bibiliotheca  Indica.'' 
But  I  find,  that  in  the  paper  given  to  him,  the  above-named  books 
are  not  a/ aW  mentioned.  The  book  mentioned  is  **TawArikh-i- 
M&hanameh. 

Thirdly,  he  says,  that  the  paper  given  to  him,  was  said  to  contain 
passages  from  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari.  What  he  calls  the  •*  excellent 
Tabakat-Akbari  of  Nizam-ud-din  "  is  not  at  all  referred  to  in  the 
paper,  but  the  Tabakat  referred  to,  is  spoken  of,  as  one,  written  by 
Moulvi  Abdul  Nabi  Sistani. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  three  above-mentioned  books,  Mr.  Kar- 
karia  has  given  altogether  wrong  names.  He  represents  the  descend- 
ants of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana's  family,  as  giving  him  from  three 
well-known  works  (Badaoni's  Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh,  Abul  Fazl's 
Ain-i-Akbari  or  Akbar-nameh,  and  Nizam^ud-din's  Tabakat-i-Akbari), 
passages  which  did  not  exist  in  those  works,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  passages  are  clearly  spoken  of  in  the  paper  supplied  to  him  as 
belonging  to  some  other  books.  Again,  the  worst  of  it  is  this,  that 
he  makes  this  charge,  in  spite  of  his  being  very  clearly  told  by  the 
giver  of  the  paper,  that  the  books,  named  in  the  paper,  have  not 
been  found,  though  he  tried  his  best,  and  that  he  was  not  sure 
whether  the  books  existed  or  not,  and  that  if  they  existed,  he  was  not 
sure  whether  those  passages  were  therein  or  not. 

The  fact  is  that  those  passages  were  given  to  the  late  Dastur 
Erachjee  Sohrabjee  Meherji  Rana,  the  late  learned  librarian  of  the  Mnlla 
Firoz  Libraiy,  by  a  friend  at  Poena,  as  being  found  by  a  Mahome- 
dan  Munshi  in  some  manuscript  books  at  Agra.  As  one  taking  an 
interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  history  of  his  family,  he  copied  those 
passages  in  his  manuscript  book  of  family  notes.  Had  the  names  of 
the  books  been  those  of  the  above  well-known  works,  he  would  have 
at  once  verified  the  passages  from  the  books  in  his  Mulla  Firoz 
Library.  One  of  our  vice-presidents,  Mr.  K.  R.  Cama,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  that  institution,  can  certify,  that  Dastur  Erachjee  was  a  learned 
and  diligent  traditional  scholar,  and  had  written  many  manuscripts 
for  his  library.  So,  he  could  have  easily  verified  the  passages  by  a 
reference  to  the  above  works  in  his  library,  but  ns  the  names  given 
were  quite  unknown,  he  simply  took  down  the  passages  for  what  they 
were  worth. 
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Tke  grntlenuMi  who  sent  io  Mr.  Karkaria  at  his  express  desire,  the 
paper  containing  these  passaget  very  clearly  said,  at  the  time,   '*  ^ 

5i  HtO  <l«/cn*>r  H\^\   ti^cii    ^"ini^l  >*^  >i^  1*(l  ^^  %^1^'icll^l 

iLe^  '*It  is  not  known»  whether  these  books  exist  or  not,  because 
during  mj  travel  though  I  tried  my  best,  I  conld  not  iind  these 
books.  And  eren  if  these  books  exist,  whether  these  passages  occur 
therein  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  copied  them  as  I  have  found 
them." 

Mr.  Karkaria  put  in  a  para,  in  the  Gujarati  papers,  asking  for 
papers  connected  with  Dastnr  Meherji  Rana.  A  member  of  the 
family  sent  him  those  papers,  very  clearly  saying  that,  in  his 
traTels,  he  had  tried  his  best  to  find  the  books  named,  and  that  he 
coald  not  find  them.  His  words  very  clearly  show,  that  he  did 
BOl  mean  at  all,  the  well-known  works  of  Badaoni,  Abul  Fazl  and 
mzam-ud-din.  In  spite  of  all  that,  Mr.  Karkaria  dares  to  say  that 
the  passages  were  "  very  likely  a  forgery  by  the  copyist  himself.  ** 
To  say  the  least,  this  is  very  unfair,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr. 
Karkaria,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  Society  in 
whose  journal  he  has  published  this  libel,  owes  an  explanation  to 
the  members  of  the  family  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  who,  he  thinks, 
have  made  a  '*  pretended  claim'*  for  their  ancestor. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper,  without  offering  my  best  thanks  to 
the  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  in  the  paper,  for  placing 
at  my  disposal  the  valuable  documents  and  manuscripts  in  their 
possession.  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dastur  Darabjee  Mahiarjee, 
tlie  present  Dastur  of  Na6sari,  for  kindly  lending  me  the  first  original 
Firmdn  of  king  Akbar  to  be  placed  before  the  Society.  My  best 
thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Shapursha  Hormasji  Hodiwala  for 
kindly  lending  me  the  old  documents  re  the  appointment  of  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana  at  the  head  of  the  Naosari  priesthood,  and  some  other 
old  documents.  Most  of  these  documents  belong  to  Mr.  Hormusjee 
Beharamji  Dastur  of  Naosari.  All  those  documents  were  brought 
to  Bombay  by  Prof.  Hodiwala,  from  their  owners  at  Xaosfiri  about 
5  years  ago,  when  the  question  was  discussed.  Professor  HodiwalS 
12 
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has  placed  some  of  the  results  of  his  study  in  his  letters  to  the  Bomhay 
Oazeite  over  the  noim  dt  plume  oi  Edie  Ochiltree  tlunior  and  J.  0.  E. 
in  1896,  and  those  letters  have  been  of  much  use  to  roe.  I  am 
indebted  to  these  letters  for  many  of  my  references  in  this  paper. 
I  offer  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Manockjee  Kustomji  Unwala  for  some 
old  manuscripts  bearing  on  the  subject.  Lastly,  my  thanks  are  dne 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Nadsdri  Meherji  Rana  Library,  and  to  the 
President  of  the  MullaFiroz  Library,  for  placing  their  old  manuscripts 
at  my  disposal  for  the  occasion. 
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App^ntlix, 

I  will  give  here  the  text  and  the  translation  of  some  of  the 
original  docuinentst  referred  to  above  in  the  paper.  Firstly,  I  will 
give  the  two  /arwdus  of  the  40th  and  48th  years  of  king  Akbar's 
reign,  given  to  Dastur  Kaikobad,  the  son  of  Dastur  !Meherji  RanA,  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  that  before  the  dates  of  the  grants,  200  bigaha 
of  land,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  300  higahs  granted  to  him,  were 
given  to  his  father,  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  for  his  madad-i-madsU,  I 
will  ^ive  at  the  end,  the  photo-litho  facsimiles  of  these  two/armrf/i*, 
together  with  those  of  some  other  documents  referred  to  in  the 
pa[>er.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Jehangier  Riistomjee  Unwala  for  the  pho- 
tographs of  these  two  documents,  and  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Dhondy, 
of  tho  New  Litho  Printing  Press,  for  the  photographs  of  the  other 
documents.  To  photograph  such  very  old  documents  is  not  an  easy 
task,  especially  when  some  of  the  documents  are  too  large  to  be  had 
within  the  sphere  of  the  camera  at  one  and  the  same  time.  So  the 
photos  of  some  of  the  Persian  documents  had  to  be  taken  in  parts 
and  then  arranged  together  on  the  stones.  Then  the  lithographing 
of  the  documents  was  not,  again,  very  easy.  The  lithographed  stones 
had  to  be  cleaned  between  the  lines  and  the  letters,  to  make  the  print 
distinct  and  legible.  With  all  trouble  and  care  the  work  has  not  been 
such,  as  one  would  wish  it  to  be.  However,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Education  Society's  Press,  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have  dono 
this  work  and  for  the  printing  of  this  paper  generally.  My  best  thanks 
are  due  to  my  friend,  Ervad  Manockjee  Rustomji  Unwala,  for  help- 
ing me  in  seeing  these  old  documents  pass  through  the  press. 

To  help  both  students  and  ordinary  readers,  I  give  the  old  documents 
in  type  also.  The  careful  reading  of  these  old  farmdns  requires 
some  practice  in  this  matter,  which  I  had  not  before  I  undertook 
the  work.  So  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  KhoduyAr  Shehryur  Dastur  for 
helping  me  in  reading  them.  A  few  words  here  and  there  are  still 
not  clear  and  legible  to  me,  and  a  few  words  here  and  there  may 
perhaps  be  read  and  translated  by  others,  in  a  way,  dififerent  from 
that,  in  which  I  have  read  and  understood  them,  but  that  does  not 
make  much  difference  in  understanding  the  documents  as  a  whole. 
In  printing  the  last  portions  of  the  two  farmdns  with  the  seals,  I 
have  printed  it  upside  down,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  written  in  the 
or\^\Ti9l  farmdna  {vide  the  photo<litho  facsimiles).   I  have  explained 
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the  reason  there.  The /armdns  are  printed  line  by  line  according  to 
the  original  documents. 

Irrespective  of  the  qncstion  of  support,  which  these  ivro  old  far nikns 
of  king  Akbar's  time  give,  as  evidence,  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
paper,  they  are  very  Interesting  in  themselves.  They  are  of  some 
interest  to  caligraphists.  Again,  they  are  interesting  from  another 
point  of  view.  They  give  us  an  idea,  of  some  of  the  customs  and 
rules,  connected  with  jagtrs  and  land  revenue  in  Akbar's  time. 
In  this  matter,  they  serve  as  iUustrations,  as  it  were,  of  the  different 
dins  on  this  subject  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  of  Abnl  Fazl.  So,  I  have 
translated  these  farmins  with  the  very  help,  as  it  were,  of  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari.  I  have  tried  to  explain  the  technical  words  and  phrases,  by 
means  of  the  very  language  of  the  above  book. 

Mostof  the  documents  given  in  ibis  paper  are  worth  studying 
from  their  own  standpoints  of  view.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  it  is  for 
the  first  time  that  such  documents  of  Akbar's  and  Babor's  times  are 
printed.  I  beg  to  submit  this  appendix  as  an  humble  result  of  my 
studies  in  this  matter. 
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^Translation  of  the  first  Farmdn.) 

God  is  Great.^ 

The  Farmdn^  of  Jalaladdin  Muhammad  Akbar   Badshah  GAzi.' 
At  this  time,  a  royal   order,  signifying  favour,  has  acqaii*ed  the 

^  J^  '  ^^  *  Allah  Akbar'  wjis  the  f«niii  of  sulatation,  which,  according  to 
BatUfiDi,  Akbar  8ub:^tituti.Ml  for  the  previous  form  of  saint atlon  (Mld//().    Tlie 

replj  to  thlf»  new  sal  Am  wai  ^*  ^  <J^  Jal  JaUleh,  i»t;,  *♦  May  his  ma^niificeDcc 
be  glorilied."  (Muiitakhab-al*TawilrikIi,  by  Lees  and  Ahmad  Ali,  YoL  II..  {1.366, 
1.  10.  Lffwc's  Translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  867.  Rchatsek,  p.  77.  Blochmaan, 
Aln-i-Akbari,  Vol,  I.,  p.  306.)  It  was  in  995  Hijrl  (A.D.  1686)  that  he 
IntroilacGil  this  formula  as  a  form  of  salntation,  bat  it  was  in  983  (A.D. 
1575-76)  that  he  htul  introilucctl  it  on  his  fieals  and  ooins.  \Vc  find  from 
BadA6ni  that  he  hail  di^ioassed  the  qnestlon  of  this  formula  with  some  of  the 
coaxiiera  before  introducing  it.    We  read  in  the  Mnntakhnb*al-Taw<1irikh  : — 

**  In  these  daya  (A.^.  08.3,  A.D.  1675-76)  Hie  Majesty  once  asked  how 
pet>ple  woald  like  it,  if  he  ordered  the  words  Jlfdh  Akbar  to  be  cut  on  the 
Imperial  seal,  and  the  dies  of  his  coins.  Most  said  that  the  people  would  like 
it  very  much,  but  HAji  IbrAldm  objected,  and  said,  that  the  phrase  had  an 
ambiguous  meuuin;:,*  and  that  the  Emperor  might  substitute  the  Terse  of  the 
Qnr'An  LaxHtrvfldhi  AkhtirUtf  l>ooause  it  intolvetl  no  ambiguity.  But  the 
Emperor  was  much  displeased,  and  said  it  \vn>4  surely  Nufficiont,  that  no  man 
who  felt  his  weakness  would  olaim  Divinity  :  he  merely  looked  to  the  sound 
of  the  wonis,  anil  he  had  never  thou>:lit  that  .i  thini;  could  be  carried  to  such 
an  extreme/*  (Lowe's  Translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  213.  Ix^es  and  .Ahmad  All's 
Text,  Vol.  11.,  p.  210,  11.  7-15.  Elliot's  (Dowstm)  History  of  Imlia,  Vol.  V,, 
p.  523.) 

•  ••  Oo<i  is  groat"  or  •'Akbar  is  CJod." 

t  To  commemorate  God  is  the  greatest  thing,  ^7*^'  aUi^A^ 

«  According  to  Alml  Fiiylfanndns  were  issued  for  three  purposes.  In  the 
list  for  the  second  set  of  purposes  fall  the  **  appointments  to  j.igirs  without 
military  service,"  and  in  that  for  the  third  set.  fall  **  grants  on  account  of 
daily  subsistence  allowance."  (Aiu-i-Akbari,  Book  II,  Ain  11.  Blochmann's 
Translation,  Vol.  I.  pp.  200-  61,  Text  I.,  p.  194.) 

«  JalAI-ud-flin  Muhammad  Akbar  BAdshAh  Gazi  (^t  •^♦^^  eH«^'J^ 
^^U  sCmi^Ij  )  was  the  title  by  which  king  Akbar  was  known.  {Vidr  the 
TabakAt-i-Akbari.  Mnnshi  Newul  Kishore'a  lithographed  c<lition  of  1292  Hijri 
(A.D.  1875),  p.  242,  U  8.  Vide  Muntakhab-al-Tawflrikh  of  BadAAni.  Lcos  and 
Ahmad  Ali's  Text,  VoL  11^  p.  8,1.  1;  p.  9,  1.  11.  Jjowc's  Translation, 
Vol  IL,  pp.  1  and  2.) 
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honour  of  pablicity,  that,  Whereas,  about  ^  300  ligahg  2  of  land 
(measured)  by  the  lUhi  gaz,^  together  with  palm  and  date  trees,  etc.» 
which  are  growing  on  that  land,  have  been  assigned  in  the 
environs^  of  the  town  ^  of  Naos&ri,  etc.,  from  the  Sirkdr  of  Surat, 
according  to  the  particulars  of  the  contents  *  (of  this  farmdn)  for 
the  purpose  7  of  the  assistance  of  livelihood  (madad-i'madsK)^ 
of   Parsi    Kaikobad,   son   of    M&hyAr,     from    the    assignment*  of 

•  (jgj  '>*  ma'Azi,  nearly,  about. 

•  According  to  the  lin-i-Akbari  (Book  III,  Ain  10)  a  blgah  (^^)  'Ms  a 
quantity  of  land  60  ga%  long  by  60  broad.  J  'j  'j  •>  j  •>  ^^^  *  4:^3  Mai) 
(y^  %£mA^  U|J  Bhonld  there  be  any  diminution  in  length  or  breadth  or 
excess  in  either,  it  is  brought  into  square  measure  and  made  to  consist  of 
3,600  sqaare  gaw.''  (Blachmann*8  Text,  Vol.  I.,  p.  296,  L  SI.  Translation, 
Vol.  II.,  by  larrett,  p.  62)  **  3,600  square  <7<ia!  =  2,600  square  yard8=0-538,  or 
somewhat  more  than  half  an  acre.**    (J6id,  n.  1.) 

»  According  to  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (Book  III.,  lin  8)  the  Tldhigat  **i8  a 
mcasare  of  length  and  a  standard  gauge.  ( J^  i^j  ti^  j  vs^-«l  j» oi^  {<>^(^) 
High  and  low  refer  to  it,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the' righteous  and  the  un- 
rigbt.eou8.  Throughout  Hindustan  there  were  three  such  measures  current, 
viz^  long,  middling  and  short.  Each  was  dirided  into  24  equal  parts  and 
each  part  calleil  tatsHj  (^J^  Pers.  j^  tcMu),  A  tcasuj  of  the  first 
kind  was  equal  to  eight  ordinary  barley-corns  placed  together  breadth- ways, 
and  of  the  other  two  resi^ectitely,  to  7  and  o  barley-corns.  The  long  <7flr  was 
used  for  the  measurement  of  cultivated  lands,  &c."  (Blochmann's  Text, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  294, 11.  21-26.     Translation,  Vol.  11.,  by  Jarrett,  p.  68-69.) 

4  d^j^  SawAd'\H  a  term  used  in  the  JLin-i-Akliari  in  connection  with 
different  nuhdha  or  provinces  (yidc  Bk.  III.,  Ain  XV.,  Blochmaim's 
text,  p.  377,  e.g.,  0  »j-«  *5-^  j^,  H  i^j^  Translation,  VoU  H.,  by 
Jarrett,  p.  110.) 

3  a^*a5  The  DabistAn  also  calls  Naosari  a  qatahah, 

0  e;**^  contents.     It  is  a  technical  word  uswi  in  connection  with  Rtrmdus, 
The  Ain-i-Akbari  alludeB  to  it. 
lyf  -^  J    ^yCit^    ^j^    LT^^j  ^SiAmj    ^jH^'T    ^^J?    v^U 

ix-jy  iyL«^  c;^J** 

tV.  *•  The  Caliib-i-Taujlh  keeps  the  former  Ta'liqah  with  himself,  writes  its  details 
on  theFamiAn."  (Bk.  II.,  Ain  U.  Blochmanns  text,  r.,p.  194,1.  13.  Transla- 
tion I.,  p.  261.)  The  particulars  referred  to,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  FarmAn. 

7  ^j  "  way,  means,  expense-!." 

»  Vidr  above  p.  39  for  this  kind  of  grant  of  land. 

•  C^*^  ta'in  is  a  technical  term  of  appointment  for  the  different  man/^ah^ 
ddrt,  jagirddrt,  etc.— Vide  Blochmann,  JLin-i-Akbari,  Vol,  I.,  p.  242. 
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die  Jagiidir,  from  the  season  of  hharif^  kuel,  so  that  from  year 
to  jmXg  pending  tbe  income  thereof,  in  maintaining  his  life,  he 
mmy  be  engikged  in  praying  for  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and 
good  lortBiie  (of  His  Majesty).  It  is  inoumbent?  upon  the  present 
ftnd  tbbne  goTemors,'  tax-gatherers,^  hroridnt^  and  jdgirddrifi  of  that 
district  thatv  acting  according  to  what  is  written,  and  measuring  the 
aboT»-meationed  land,  and  preparing  a  chak  7,  they  shall  transfer  it  to 

'  vA(^  Kharlf  U  antumn.  As  to>'  ifcu  the  lin-i-Akban<Bk.  III.  lin  1.), 
qioaking  of  the  Turkish  era,  sajs  that  they  ooanted  years  hj  cjcles,  each  cycle 
baring  IS  years.  In  the  names  of  the  12  years  of  the  cycle,  which  Abol  Fazl 
gim,  we  find  y  K<k  the  sheep  (<^^J)  as  the  8th  year.  As  to  the 
word  cht  a  Abnl  Fazl  says  that  they  added  "the  worde^Z  to  each  of  these 
words,  which  signifies  year"  J^  c/^^   ^  ^^    -^  «-^Jt  f^^  j^ 

Ai^\y\^  «JU-il  (Bloohmann's  text  I^  p.  273,  11.  18,  17,  Translatioa 
Jarrett,U.,page21). 

*  iMiif^  path,  road  ;  so  lit.  it  is  the  path  or  way  for  governors,  eto. 

•  ffi^  pU  of  ^  U  Vide  Blochmann's  iln-1- Akbari,  Yol.  L,  p.  241,  for  these 
officers.    He  says,  "The  higher  Man^abd&rs  were  mostly  governors  of  QQbahd, 

'The  governors  were  at  first  called  tipahs&Urt;  toward  the  end  of  Akbar's  reign 
we  find  them  called  HAkims,  and  afterwards  Qdhih  Quhdh  or  Cubah-ddrt,  and 
still  later  merely  Cuhahs*  The  other  Manqabdars  held  jAgira,  which  after  the 
times  of  Akbar  were  frequently  changed.  The  ManQabdArs  are  also  called 
ta*inAtiyAn  (.appomted);* 

'  ^  JU^  agents,  governors,  nobles,  tax-gatherers. 

'  45J  j/^  jr«r^«  was  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  revenues  over  one  Mr 
(10  millions)  of  dAms.— I^i^  lin-i-Akbari,  Bk.   I.,  Ain  2. 

^dj^  erO^*^  e)^^^  oJO^  jjji^  iSj  tSi  J 
(Blochmann's  text,  YoL  !•,  p.  10, 1).  4  and  5.)  <*  And  zealous  and  upright  men 
were  put  in  charge  of  the  revenues,  each  over  one  kr6r  of  dAms  "  (Blochmann*s 
translatiOD,  Yol.  I.,  p.  13). 

•  Vide  above,  n  8. 

*  Aocording  to  the  Jlln-i^ Akbari  (Bk.  III.,  Ain  6),  it  was  the  duty  of  the  amal- 

^%§ir   (j^^  <J^  «.^*,  the  revenue  collector)  to  **  ascertain  the  correctness 

ot$hakndmah'*  A^^^jf  u^^  l^^U^  (Blochmann's  text,  Yol.  I.,  p.  287, 
1. 16,  Translation,  Yol.  II.,  Jarrett,  p.  47>  Jarrett  says  that  the  chaknamah  is  a 
grant  of  alienated  lands  specifying  the  boundary  limits  thereof.  Chak  accord. 
Ing  to  Elliot,  is  a  patch  of  rent  free  land  detached  from  a  village.*'  {Ibid,% 
p.47,ii.l> 
18 
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the  abore-named^  person.  And  tbat  trjing  to  bestow  care  in  tbe 
settlement  and  perpetuity  of  that  land,  shall  make  no  change 
or    modification.     And    that     on     account      of    land-tax'    and 

^  ^  (^'  jt&^  mushdr  ilai-hi  « aboyementioned  penon.**  MuMf^'i.t.^ 
signified ;  lai-hi,  t.^.,  to  him  (Steingass,  pp.  96  and  1242). 

'  J  ^  mAl  <*  rent  of  land,  revenue  arising  from  land  '*  (BieingasB}.  The 
following  passage  in  the  Atn-1-Akhari  (Bk.  III.,  Ain7)  explains  thk  end  some 
other  words  lor  different  taxes  mentioned  in  this  /isr jwia. 

«  Ojj    V^    O^A.  jSU  )jhj    \jij*^   J  AiiU-^    tff(|A.    ^^Xi  Ij 

Blochmann's  text,  Tol.  I.,  p.  294, 11. 12-16.) 

**  In  every  kingdom  Goyemment  taxes  the  property  oC  the  sahject  over 
and  ahove  the  land  roTenue,  and  this  they  call  lamnhtu  In  Ir&n  and  TorAn, 
they  ooUect  tbe  land  tax  (m&l)  from  some,  from  others  the  Ji^,  and  from 
others  again  the  34if  J^^tft,  while  odier  oessee  under  the  name  of  Wo,j^}Jt 
and  Fariia'At  are  exacted.  In  short,  what  is  imposed  on  cultivated  lands  by  way 
of  quit-rent  is  termed  IfiZ.  Imports  (P  imposts)  enmanufiictures  of  respectable 
kinds  are  called  JiTuSi,  and  tbe  remainder  SdirJihdu  Extra  collections  over 
and  above  the  land  tax  if  taken  by  revenue  oi&oers  are  WajuMUi  otherwise 
they  are  termed  Farua^t."  (The  lin-i-AkbMri,  Tol.  II.,  translated  by  Jarrett, 
pp.  57-58.)  From  another  part  of  the  lln-i-Akbari  (Bk.  11.,  lin  11,  on  sanadt) 
we  learn  that  the  entries  about  this  mdl  or  land  tax  formed  one  of  the  three 
parts  in  which  the  Daftar  of  the  empire  was  divided.    We  read  there 

•i^ltu  ^yf^O  Ajf  ^,»y  ^  A^)j^  ^J^  ji  Bloohmann's  text,  Vol.  I^ 
p.  193,  U.  22-28)  :* 

**The  Abwdb  ul  null  or  entries  referring  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  This 
part  of  the  Daftar  explains  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  details  any  increase 
or  decrease,  and  specifies  every  other  source  of  income  (as  presents,  &c.)" 
(Bloohmann*8  Translation,  Vol.  I.,  p.  260.) 
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imposts      «     mannlsctares  ^      and      capitatioa      taxes  *      and 
the      rast       of        the      taxes,'      such       as       imposts  ^      and 

^  ^<t^  Ftife  the  preceding  note. 

*  <»Mj^^  from  gL^oapitotion  ta&  The  iin-i-Akbari  (Bk.  III^  lin TIL 
S9i(j3jJ  yrb>-«A,  c<u«^<^7  o'  ^0  meana  of  subsistence^)  says  of  this  tax 

ig^J^^.    ^[r^  J  J^J^r  iSJ^   (f^S^y-  3»   tt>^4    jO      (BlOOh- 

■aBuns  tezfe,  Yol.  \^  p.  39S,  11«  84-  26).   **  In  ancient  times  a  capitation  tax  was 
L  Galled  £Mr4i"  (lln-i-Akbari  translation,  Vol.  II.,  Jarrett,  p.  55).  In 


Ida  it  also  said  Alib   %^yi    A^.    e;!^  \ai^    ^^^,    #^T 

V^b^^^j.^  ^^  ^j  r!^  cA"^  r^  ^  r^  3*  "^^ 

TOochmann's  text,  YoL  L,  p.  294,  U.  6-9%  <'  Land  which  those  oatside  the  faith 
letaia  on  convention.  This  they  call  \hAtA}\,  Tribute  paid  by  khwiji  lands 
is  of  two  kinds:  QL)  MukitmAh  (dlyided).is  the  6th  or  6th  produce  of  the  soil. 
CS)  WtiS^  which  is  settled  according  to  the  capability  and*  conyenience 
of  the  tribntaricB.  Some  call,  the  whole*  produce  of  the  reyenue  hhir^  and 
as  the  share  of  the  producing  body  !■  in  excess  of  their  expenditure,  the 
ZakSt  is  taken  from  the  amount  under  certain  stipulations,  and  this  they  call 
a  tithe  (Translation,  Jarrett,  Yol.  IL,  p.  57). 

*  ^\^  jSU  8dw  Jahdt,  vide  p.  9S,  n.  3«  Jarreti  says  of  this  word 
^■In  its  original  purport,  the  word  signifies  moying,  walking,  or  the 
remainder :  from  the  latter  it  came  to  denote  the  remaming  of  all  other 
sonroeB  of  reyenue  in  addition  to^  the  land  tax  from  a  yariety  of  imposts,  a 
customs,  transit  dues,  houses,  fees,  market  tax,  &c.'*'  (lin-i-Akbari,  Vol.  II., 
Jarxett,  p.  58,  n.  1.) 

*  This  word  is  not  dear  and  legible.  One  may  read  it  ^^^qu^la.  It  would 
mean  "anything  paid  into  the  exchequer  unweighed ;  borrowed  money''  (Stein. 
gass).  I  think  it  is  the  same  as  /^li^  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  imposts  of 
king  Akbar*s  time  in  the  lin-i-Akbari  (Bk.  III.,  lin  XI.  Blochmann's  text, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  801, 1.  8).  Another  MB.  giyes  the  word  as  ^a^.  In  Blochmaan*s 
teat  the  word  is  marked  as  doubtful.  Jarrett  has  not  translated  it,  saying 
lie  <*  cannot  trace  it  **  (Translation,  Vol.  IL,  p.  67,  note  I.) 
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presents*    and    fines  a    and  viBsge  assessments*    and     marriage 
fees*  and  Darogha's  fees^    and    Ux-gatherer^s   fees'  and  five    per 

1  iJS^  It  appeals  from  the  lin-i-Akbari  (Bk.  III.,  Ain  XL.  Blochmann's 
text,  Vol.  1..  p.  301, 1.  6,  translation.  Jarrett,  Vol.  IL,  p.  66)  thtkt  pithkash  wm 
one  of  the  imposts  (J^^tJ^j  tvajH^hdt)  of  king  Akbar's  time.  It  is  "a 
magnifioent  present,  soofa  as  is  onlj  presented  to  prinoes,  great  men,  soperiors, 
or  sometimes  to  eqaals  (particularly  on  reoeivicg  a  great  appointmentV 
(Steingass.) 

*  ^^j^  jurmdua,  "  penalty,  forfeit,  fine.* •  (Steingass.) 
a  /JOwU  We  find  from  the  iin-i-Akbarl  (Bk,  III.,  Ain  16,  Blochmann'g 
text,  Vol.  I.,  p.  417, 1. 16.  Translation,  Vol.  II.,  Jarrett,  p.  158)  that  i^^H-* 
»ahti  is  a  kind  of  special  rate  for  the  reveaae  from  crops.  Jarrett  says  "Ahul 
Fazl,  employs  it  loosely  elsewhere  for  the  revenae  collection  or  assessment  of  a 
Tillage"  ilbid,  p.  163,  n.  1).  The  word  ^^  means  "  a  governor,  comman- 
der, superior  or  chief ."  So  perhaps  the  word  may  mean  "payments  doe  to 
the  chief  of  a  town.** 

4  4J  \j^  mahranaht  <*  afee  exacted  by  the  Q^zt  from  the  Mnhammadans  at 
weddings."  (Steingass.)  Perhaps  this  is  a  reference  to  the  marriage  tax  of  king 
Akbar*s  time,  referred  to  by  Abul  Fail  in  his  Ain-i-Akbari.  (Bk.  IL,  Ain  24  on 
^it«X^(^  marriage.  Bloohmann's  text,  VoLl.,  p.  201,  Translation,  VoL  L| 
pp.  277-78.)  The  tax  varied  according  to  the  position  of  the  parties.  «*  The 
middle  classes  pay  one  Rupee  and  common  people  one  d&m.  In  demanding 
this  tax,  the  officers  have  to  pay  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  father 
of  the  bride.*'  (Ibid,  p.  278).  Abul  Fazl  says  of  this  tax  that  Akbar  took  it  to 
enable  the  parties  "  to  show  their  gratituda  The  payment  of  this  tax  is 
looked  upon  as  auspicious.**   (Ibid,  p.  278). 

6  ^llijjf^  Acoordlng  to  the  lin-i-Akbari  (Bk.  IIL,  Ain  XI.  Blochraann's 
text,  p.  301,  1.  6,  Translation,  Vol.  II.,  Jarrett,  p.  66.)  DArd-ghAna  was  one  of 
the  imposts  {wajlUiM)  of  king  Akbar's  time.  DArdgha  according  to  Steingass 
is  the  '*  headman  of  an  office,  prefect  of  a  town  or  village,  overseer  or 
superintendent  of  any  department.*' 

e  ^  ILa**  "  Fees  of  the  bailiff  or  tax-gatherer  *  (Steingass).  I  think 
it  is  the  same  impost  as  that  spoken  of  as  ^j  I  oJU^s-'  {tahtilda^U  f$€s) 
in  the  lin-i-Akbari  (Bk.  IIL,  Ain  XI.,  Blochmann's  text,  VoL  I.,  p.  301,  L  6. 
Translation,  VoL  IL,  Jarrett,  p.  66). 
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ocrnt^  tax  and  two  per  cent*  tax  and  hdnungtti,^  (t.«.,  fees 
of  the  officer  acquainted  with  land  tenures)  and  burdens^ 
for     cnltifadon     and     gardening     and     zakdt^    of     dnties    oir 

^  l»*i  t  ^  ieK'Him  (Lit.  half  of  ten,  •.«.)  five  per  cent.  This  tax  on  manafactoies 
is  allaiecl  to  In  the  Iin4-Akbari  (Bk.  III.,  iin  XI.,  Blochmann's  text,  Vol.  I.,. 
p.  aOO^  L  n*  Translation,  YoL  II.,  Jarrett,  p.  06).  This  and  the  following  two 
imyQiliiTic^jOd^  iOd-dilLt, »./?.,  two  per  cent.,  and  ^^  ^j,y  U  kinHi^gui 
aie  eiplained  in  the  following  paisage  of  the  aboxe-mentioned  11th  JLin 
(Blocbman'iTezt  I.,  Vol.  l,p.  800,  n.  21-24  )^- 

J^  l^i*al  c5jl^^^joA^j^t^  j[/>  ^i  !>>  I.>>&flbj  cXj  ji^  *a»^^jiy 

<*  His  Majesty  in  his  wisdom  thns  regalated  the  revenaes  in  the  above* 
mentioDed  fiSTonrable  manner.  He  reduced  the  duty  on  manafactnres  from 
tsa  to  five  per  cent.  ideh-iAm)^  and  two  per  cent  (sad'diki)  was  divided  between 
ike  Tpaivmri  and  the  hAnHLTngo*  The  former  is  a  writer  employed  on  the 
part  of  the  oaltivator.  He  keeps  an  aocoant  of  receipts  and  disbarsements,  and 
BO  Tillage  Is  without  one.  The  latter  is  the  refuge  of  the  husbandman. 
There  ia  one  in  erery  district.  At  the  present  time  the  share  of  the  kdnHngo 
(one  per  cent.)  is  remitted,  and  the  three  classes  of  them  are  paid  by  the  State 
aceoiding  to  their  rank." 

•  Vide  the  above  note.  Lit.  two  in  the  hundred,  «>.,  two  per  cent. 

*  Vide  the  above  note.  His  fee  is  one  per  cent.  Jarrett  says  as  folldws  of 
the  yMngo  i — *'  An  officer  in  each  district  acquainted  with  its  customs  and 
land-tenures  and  whose  appointment  is  usually  hereditary.  He  receives 
report  from  the  pattodris  of  new  cases  of  alluvion  and  diluvion,  sales,  leases, 
gifts  of  land,  &o.,  which  entail  a  change  in  the  register  of  mutations.  He  is  a 
revenue  officer  and  subordinate  to  the  tahiilddr  (Jarrett,  VoL  II.,  p.  47,  n.  8). 

« J  t^  also  means  *  disputes '  and    '  repetitions  '. 

•  This  word  is  written  g|^j  or  |(^j  Vide  above,  p.  99,  n.  2,  for  this  word; 

From  the  passage  of  the  8th  Ain  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari  there  quoted,  it  appears, 
that  this  impost  amounted  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  Jarrett  says  aa 
follows  of  this  tax :  ^  The  poor  rate,  the  portion  therefrom  given  as  the  due  of 
God  by  the  possessor  tiiat  he  may  purifg  it  thereby,  the  root  of  the  word,  |Q 
denoting  purity.  The  proportion  varies,  but  is  generally  a  fortieth  or  2| 
p.  0.,  provided  that  the  property  is  of  a  certain  amount  and  has  been  in 
possession  eleven  months*'  (lin-i-Akbari,  11.,  Jarrett,  p.  57,  n.  4). 


I't  n>  Tjjomm  ax  m  mnt  m 


h^  aotlfgriHoMihooy  be  gmn  Urn 
•my  yew,  mfter  (m.  ^Jelld>tW  McenunmeBl  oftbegnii^  (dUifc) 
aad  an  dffl  teiei^  ami  all  lojml  nfWM.  Aad  (tkat)  ocMag  and 
abeelfiog*  kim  of  aO  Augca.*  tliey  ahouU  not  go  round  (hin)*^ 
aad  ahoold  not  ack  every  year  for  r«iewcd7  /armdm»  and 
pmmmukak^  in  this  Batter.  And  tkat  wben  (it,  t.  e.  the  Farai^> 
OMM  with  the  royal  agnet*  of  Hie  moot  exalted^  Majcaty.thcj 
iboald  rely  iqKm  it.  Written  on  the  tenth  of  the  laet  montk 
Aefandlrmar,  of  the  iOth  UOi  jmgj^ 
Explanation  of  the  IWlifahJ* 


»  ^if^  "  Ditiii  ommmatima^nm^  fBtmngtmy  TuU  the  pMsage  qnotod 
m^n,  m.t,  tnmihe  lln-MklMri  (Bk.  HL,  7tli  Aiii> 

*  ift^Fi^ifae  icfereQcet0«hel5|h^ft»(Bk.III)  on^lOO,  a-J^fortiuBWOtd. 
•a^»   pL  of  OjlC  *.iinpo.i«oii»,leficB,texaB.- 

*  f^  ^tJ^J^  marfA'nn  geZia^  alMolTed,  remitted. 

*  ebl  1^^   pL  of  U\j^  tramler,  oommitmenV charge,  eere. 

'  lslA|fi>^  eJl>^'^  To  go  roQDd*  Hese  the  meaning  »,.  that  the  oflBeiale 
ibosid  not  go  roand  Urn,  or  roond  hiB  land*  ijB^  ibonld,  in  no  way»  dietnrb 
or  molert  him.    ^  Ixah.  o^k^  mijaddad,  renewed. 

•  The  Ain-i.Akb«ri(Bk.n.,Ainll.)«*J8«^^>J  \^  O^J^  cfk>»  »tf 

4^j(  j^  ^(jLTJ  ly^  (UiU^  |G^  ^iIWk^^^xm  jA  j  (Bloohmann's 

tezt#  Vol.  I.,  p.  196,  IL  7-8).  **  Firm&ns  i|re  eometimes  written  in  Tu^hH 
ebaraeter ;  but  the  two  first  lines  are  not  made  short  8aoh  a  FamwJuK  is 
oalled  a  Va/noAiuhoh.    (Blochmann*s  Translation,  VoL  L,  p.  263). 

'  C^^  ioMlin  ^  signing  with  the  royal  signet ;  the  royal  signet  pot  to 
diplomas,  letters  patent  and  other  public  deeds.**  (Steingass.) 

10  ^\^\  a'U  most  exalted.  The  word  looks  like  this,  but  it  may  be  Ja^  | 
(most  glorioas)i  which  we  find  in  its  stead  in  the  seoond  fannAn.  This  sentence 
may  refer  to  the  person.    ^^  R<m,  lO'lS-dSi,  t.  e.,  1596.. 

>*  BhathH-ta^Hqfih,  /AaLu  taUqah  is  a  technical  term  need  in  the  lin-i-Akbarl 
for  an  abridgment  of  the  yddddsht  (t.  «.,  memorandum)  of  His  Majesty's  orders 
about  the  ftkrmMu,  etc.  Its  explanation  in  details  is  said  to  be  its  ^jm  Bhark. 
The  following  paesagea  from  the  10th  and  Uth  Ains  will  explain  who  made 
this  yaddoihit  or  memorandum  and  taliqah  or  abridgment,  and  how  they 
were  made,  and  why  this  abridgment  of  the  memorandom  has  been  added  here. 
We  read  the  following  in  the  10 th  JLin  on  the  ^jHiy  ^  Ij  toaqiahawwU 
(i.d.,  the  writer  of  erents).  *'  Keeping  records  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  goyem- 
ment  .  •  .  •  •  His  Mijesty  has  appointed  fourteen  zealous,  experienced, 
and  impartial  clerk%  two  of  whom  do  daily  duty  in  rotation,  so  that  the  torn 
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(His  MapHj)  bad  ordered  on  the  dalep  the  ISik  diy  Ttt^ 
mnik  AUo,  USJU  year  40,  that  about  three  (hondred  higttm  of  land, 
tagetWr  with  palm  and  date  tree8»  &e.,  whiok  are  growing  oa  that 
land,  aaj  be  aasigaed,  in  the  'enyirons  of  the  town  of  NadiArit 
*e^   aa  detailad    below^.  for  the  purpose  of   the  aMietaaoe  of 

{**^— Hi«0  of  eaolieomee  after  a  fertnight Their  daty  ii  to 

wiite  down  the  ordon  and  the  doings  ef  Hit  Majeety  and  whateTer  tke  heeds 

ef  the  depaitments   report ; the   sots  of  His   Majestj  as  the 

Sfbttaal   guide  of  the   nation; appoinitments   to    mangahs; 

eOBtiagSBts ;  of  troops;  salaries ;  jagirs. 

"Alter  the  diary  haa  been  corrected  1^  one  of  His  Majesty's  serrants,  it  is 
IsidlMlare  the  emperor,  and  approved  by  hioL  The  olerkthen  makes  a  copy  of 
eeoh  report,  signs  it,  and  hands  it  orer  to  those  who  require  it  as  a  roncher, 
when  It  is  also  signed  by  the  FarwdnehA^  by  the  Mvr^^rn^  and  by  that  penon 
who  faOd  it  before  His  Majesty.  The  report  in  this  state  is  called  ydddAtht 
da^Jmi^  A^)  or  memorandum. 

''Besides,  there  sre  several  copyists  who  write  a  good  hand  and  a  lodd  style. 
Xhey  reoeiTe  the  yiddAilU  when  oompleted,  keep  it  with  themselves,  and 
make  a  proper  abridgment  of  it.  Alter  signing  it,  they  return  this  instead 
^  the  yidddtkt,  when  the  abridgment  ia  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Wiqiahm 
mawiif  and  the  BUMtikddr,  the  Mir  *Aft  and  the  DArogtkh,  The  abridgment! 
abns  completedi  is  called  Ta*liqah  and  the  writer  is  called  Taliqahnmois* 
The  TaHiqtih  is  then  signed,  as  stated  above,  and  sealed  by  the  ministers  of 
aMe**  (Blochmann's  Translation  I.,  pp.  258-269,  Text  I.,  pp.  192-8). 

This  passage  of  the  10th  lln  then  explains  the  terms  ta^Uqah  ^ifUJ 
<aMlgment  of  memorandum),  wiqVah  yjJ  f  j  (event  or  reosrd),  tcdqCahnutoia 
Afiy^^  l|  (writer  of  reoords),  and  riifiiah  ^  Imj  (writing  or  record)  which 
«ocnr  in  these  Farmint. 

The  following  passage  of  the  Uth  im  explains  why  this  TaligoA  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  memorandum  of  the  king's  orders  has  been  entered  on  the 
back  of   the  Farmdn.     "The   g^hib-i-Taujlh  (r^jJ  v^U  or  Military 

aooooitant)  keeps  the  former  Taliqah  with  himself,  writes  its  details  on  the 
Jbnwia  (-^  J  ^j!o  %^  o>^  trti  ^j  ^^^  iJij^^  ^^J^  V^H 
and  seals  and    signs    it.    It  is    then    ( O^L^    c;^^     c^»^  j^  ^y^ 

inspected  by  the  Mvaiavfi  and  is  signed  and  sealed  by  him.  Afterwards  the 
l^dtfT  and  the  Bakhshii  do  so  likewisOp  when  it  is  sealed  by  the  Diwftn, 
his  Acooontant,  and  the  Vakil  of  the  State.'*  (Blochmann's  Translation  L, 
pp.  261-62,  Text  I.,  pp.  194,  IL  18-K) 

*  J^i  "appendix,  postscript."  Jbi  J^j  *^^j^,  or  Jbi  JU^  jLr*J| 
"as  detailed  below ;  in  aooordanoe  with  the  following  statement.  **  (Steingass.) 
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livelihood  of  Parsi  Kaik6b&d,  ion  of  MAhyar.  Whereas,  before  this 
time,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Meher,t24^t  year  40,  an  order  was 
issued  (which)  as  it  had  not  been  entered  with  particnlars  into 
the  records,  ^  it  has  been  entered  in  details  in  the  rasdlah  and 
ehauki,  >  of  A'lMmi  '  Shaik  Abul  Fazl,  who  protects  emolnments, 
overflows  in  power,  and  knows  truths  and  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  and 
in  the  naubat  of  the  waqiah  of  Khwajah  Maizzaddin  Hassain. 

The  marginal  note  (written)  by  the  hand  of  Wdqiah^awis.  The 
explanation  of  the  test^  is  according  to  the  record  of  humblest 
slave  Mnizzuddin  Hussain. 

^  A*»'j  todqVahf  an  event,  reoord.  (jTiJ*  /**'j  wdqVahnawie  or  recordor 
was  an  officer  in  king  Akbar*8  time,  in  each  QabAh.  There  is  a  separate  lin 
(Bk.  II.  in  kin  19)  aboat  his  work  in  the  lin-i-Akbari  (Bloohmann's  text,  VoL  I., 
p.192, 1.25,  TraB8Ution,Tol.  I.,  p.268).  His  datj  is  thas  described  in  the  above  Ain 

"Their  doty  is  to  write  down  the  orders  and  the  doings  of  His  Majesty 

appointments   to   man^abs ;  contingents  of  troops ;  salaries ; 

3agir% '* 

>  The  following  passage  in  the  iin-i-Akbari  (Bk.  II.,  lin  IX.,  the  Jiin 
Qf  \SXS ^  ix,^  hall  or  parlonr)  seems  to  explain  this  word. 
tr«^  C-A,  ri>f  j^  1^  OlH  Aj^^    »>iit^  ^jSy:^  xZ*9j     ^j,b>J 

3'y»r*  J^J  J^'  cr-^T  ^^  y:^-*'  J  i^y^^  isjjy-  ^-r»  J  ^ 


(Blochmann's  text,  Vol.  I ,  p.  192, 11.  4-7.)  "  Mounting  guard  is  called  in  Hindi 
ehauki.  There  are  three  kinds  of  guards.  The  four  divisions  of  the  army  have 
been  divided  into  seven  parts,  each  of  which  is  appointed  for  one  day,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  trustworthy  Man9abdAr.  Another,  fully  acqu&inted 
with  all  ceremonies  at  Court,  is  appointed  as  Mir'Arz.  All  orders  of  His 
Majesty  are  made  known  through  these  two  officers.  They  are  day  and  night 
in  attendance  about  the  palace,  ready  for  any  orders  His  Majesty  may  issue." 
(Bloohmann's  Translation,  Vol.  I.,  p.  257).  It  appears,  that  the  particular 
officer,  in  whose  turn  of  ehauki  the  king  issued  orders  or  FarmAus,  took  notes 

in  his  books.    •  is^^t  very  learned.     It  was  a  title  given  by  Akbar  to  Abul 
Fail.  (Badaoni  Text  II.,  p.  198, 1. 11,  Lowe  II,  p,  201). 
*  ij^  mfl/fi,  the  text  of  a  book. 
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Another  ikarh  (is)  in  the  hRnd  of  Mulla  Nazar.  From  the 
assignment  of  the  tlagirdar  the  assignment^  should  be  made  with 
the  iidki  ga»  from  the  season  of  kharif  kuel, 

300  bigdhs. 
Vinage*      Erui^      in      the  In  the  environs  (sawdd)  of  the 

imragnak}    Pirchul.  town  of  Nadsari, where  tlie  above- 

mentioned   land   was,    ere     tliis, 
for  the  [>urpose  of   the  assistauco 
of  livelihood  of  MuhyAr. 
100  bigdhs.  200  bigdhs. 

With  sah.  With  sah.^ 

Translation  of  the  Persian  lines  on  tlio  first  fold,  of  the  lines  on  the 
fnargin  which  give  dates,  and  of  the  lines  under  the  different  s^aU, 

1.  (First  marginal  line.)  Date  29,  mouth  Asfandarmaz,  Ilahi 
year  40. •  (It  is  not  clear  what  the  figure  r  (two)  in  the  beginning 
indicates.) 

2.  (Second  marginal  line.)  Copj  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Bonth  Farvardin  Ilahi.  year  41 . 

3.  (The  two  lines  on  the  first  fold.)  In  the  rasalah  and  chauici 
of  Nawab  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl,  who  protects  emoluments,  diffuscti 
power  and  knows  truths  and  all  sorts  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
n'aubat  (turn)  of  the  Waqiahnawis  Muizzuddin  Ilnssain  with  W/.7 

4.  (Seal  No.  1)  Khan  KhanAn,  the  follower  of  king  Akbsr. 

5.  (Seal  No.  2)  Mirza  Kokah. 
(Seals  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  not  legible.) 

6.  (Seal  No.  6)  Humblest  slave,  Cadr  Jahan  Al  Ilassaini. 

*  $\ji^  *'an  assignment  on  lands."  "  /Xty  karyat  village. 

»  Tide  above,  p.  40,  n.  5.  *  According  to  Elliot  Sarlidr  is  "a  district 
into  which  parganahs  arc  aggregated.'*  Jarrett  (Ain-i-Akbari,  Jarrctt's 
Translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  114  n.)  says,  "Each  xuhah  is  divided  into  a  certain 
namber  of  tarh&Tt  and  each  sarkAr  into  parganahs  or  mahalMj* 

*  ^-AJ  /.  <.,  with  f^  sahf  which  is  an  abbreviation  of  ^^**^  sahih,  /.  f' 
«*  official  signature  to  attest  the  authenticity  of  a  deed." 

*  Perhaps  this  is  the  marginal  note  of  the  Waqiahnawin,  as  referre  I  to  in 
the  Fann&n  as  the  marginal  shark,  of  the  ivaqiahwitpis, 

f  The  last  word  after  this  \i  the  same  as   that  written  above  under  the 
figures  100  and  200. 
14 


/    ' 

•     '.      •   '         ' 

/       *       •        / 

nrt'  f,    \\^(^  r..  "  •   '.'  M  . 
np   to   'Vi-fi'if  .'   ;* 


'    /-'    ^'^'^'  ^''^  ''Ok^^^  tbr  seal 

'    t  *t  *   ■  '       ^*  ^r  'r*"-*"  »n  'ar  -^eu  ".u  :iie 

The  roiiri'l  wnfiU  *'  .»  //  i*  *,,-..  i.  ,  ir .  n  ,  t.%*r,*  r/.  TTiak.  and  iu 
n«ftfl  for  I'tnviihi  \  "nf'fl*  'im/  »/.'  ■  tw  ■  ^**,  <'»*'#  wL.cL  Ittcuciius 
iiurrifM  of  Mif  afir"  ^'rr« '•'  M/-^    Vf  y   '/      ""'•   ««♦    T/r^t   ol!t  iwii  fbr 


>  KAi-  "III"  ffivfil  Mt>f'i  f.i.  '  'f  <•  i-it'tH  'Mpl'iifiM  or  oilftr  ftiJiu: 
iIii'iIk  mIiIi-Ii  •itM  ffnii'Mnllf  wr'H'i*  :ii  'i  'o  •  '.« H'Oni.tiiul  hand  ;  ft  KKt  oC 
HilMllg.*        N/'Oti;rtif. 
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letters  to  fotmga  kings,  but  now-a-dajs  for  both."  (Bloohmann's 
traosktioii  I,  p.  52,  Text  I.,  p.  47, 1. 18.)  The  seal  on  the  two /armdns 
given  to  Dastar  Mehcrji  Rana's  son  Kaikobud,  in  which  the  200 
bigahs  of  land  given  to  Meherji  Rana  are  referred  to,  is  the  large  one 
in  which  the  names  of  Akbar's  ancestors  are  mentioned.  The  follow- 
ing list,  prepared  from  the  pedigree  of  the  honse  of  Ttmnr,  given 
in  Biphfnstone*s  History  of  India^^  gives  the  names  of  Akbar*s 
ancestors. 

Ttmnr — Miran  Shah  Hosein— Mohammed  Mirzft— Abii  Said — 
Omar  Shekh — Buber — Humajun — Akbar.  This  list  gives  us  eight 
names,  Timnr  and  Akbar  incladed. 

The  circular  seal  of  Akbar  on  the  /armdns  in  question,  has 
eight  circles,  each  of  which  contains  the  name  of  one  of  the  above- 
named  eight  kings.  The  central  circle  is  a  large  one  and  contains 
the  name  of  king  Akbar  himself.  The  document  beiug  very  old,  the 
photo  and  the  photo-litho  have  not  come  out  as  one  would  wish. 
Bat  in  the  original  document,  one  can  decipher  the  names  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  though  with  a  little  diiticulty. 

The  king's  name  in  the  central  circle  is  Jaliiluddin  Muhammad 
Akbar  Badshdh.     The  name  is  read  from  below. 

Exactly  above  the  circle  of  his  name,  stands  the  circle,  containing 
his  ancestor  Timur's  name.  It  is  *^  ibn  Amir  Timur  Saheb-i-quiran." 
Saheb-i-quiran  was  a  title  of  Timur.  The  word  <*  ibn "  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  "son"  with  all  names  except  that  of  Akbar. 
It  means  that  the  first  named  was  the  son  of  the  next  and  so  on 
np  to  Timur.  Just  as  now-a-days,  in  round  seals  and  monograms, 
people  arrange  their  names  and  initials  in  the  best  stylish  way 
they  like,  so  we  find  it  in  the  case  of  the  above  seal  and  names. 
^  \j$  «^AA.  La  j^}  jX,K  I  ^^  I  is  the  order  in  which  the  name  seems 
to  be  written  from  below. 

Coming  down  by  the  left,  from  the  top  circle,  which  contains  Timur*s 
name,  we  find  one  by  one,  the  names  of  his  descendants.  In  the  first 
circle,  on  the  left  coming  down  from  the  top,  weread»t*«e^t^-*e;J  It^-i- 
Miran  ShAh.  This  is  Timur's  son,  Miran  Shah  Hosein  of  Elphinstone's 
list  The  next  name  lower  down  is  t6n-i-Sultan  Muhammed  Mirza. 
Then  comes  the  name  at  the  bottom,  t6n-i<- Sultan  AbuUSaid.  In  all 
these  last  three   names,  the  word  ibn  begins   the   line  from  the 

1  Fifth  Edition  by  Cowell  (1866),  p.  778. 
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bottom  and  the  word  Snltdn  is  above  it.  Then  going  np  on  the 
right  from  below,  we  have  the  name  ibn  Mirza  Omar  Shekb. 
Then  we  have  in  the  ascending  order  the  two  familiar  names 
ibn-BAdshah  Babar  and  ibn  B^dshah  Humajun.  The  order  of  the 
names  in  the  seal  would  be  Jaluladdin  Muhammad  Akbar  Badshuh, 
tho  son  of  Budshah  Humajun,  the  son  of  Badshah  Babar,  and  so  on 
up  to  Timnr.  The  document  being  very  old,  the  deciphering  of  some 
of  the  names  is  a  little  difficult. 

Now  we  will  examine  the  seals  of  the  different  officers  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  document.  In  those  times,  seals  took  the  place  of 
signatures  of  the  present  day.  Abul  Fazal  says  in  his  Ain-i-Akbaii 
on  this  point 

jij^^  /d^U^  j^  \j  l^j^jx  <J^  i.  e,  "  in  fact  every  man  requires 
them  in  his  transactions  "  (Blochraann's  text,  I.,  p.  47,  11.17,  18. 
Translation  I.,  p.  52,  Bk.  I.,  Ain,  20).  Blochmnnn  says,  »*  We  sign 
documents.  Orientals  stamp  their  names  to  them."    (ibidn.  2). 

There  are  altogether  eleven  seals  attached  to  the  document,  besides 
that  of  the  king  at  the  commencement.  Of  these  eleven,  six  are  more 
or  less  legible  and  five  are  illegible.  The  way,  in  which  the  seals  ape 
affixed,  as  well  as  the  names  on  the  seals,  require  an  explanation.  To 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  me  in  this  explanation,  I  have  put  in  the 
printed  Persian  copy  of  the  farmdut  progressive  numbers  in  English 
figures  over  the  circles  of  the  seals. 

The  position  of  the  seals  can  be  more  exactly  ascertained  by 
looking  to  the  photo-lithographed  fac  simile. 

First  of  all,  we  notice,  that  the  position  of  the  document,  after  the 
mention  of  the  situation  of  the  300  dighdhs,  is  in\erfced,  i.^.,  the 
signatories  turn  the  document  upside  down,  as  it  were,  and  then 
proceed  to  put  down  their  seals  and  their  statements  about  the  dates 
on  which  the  documents  were  noted  in  their  respective  records  (vide 
the  original  photo-liiho  facsimile).  The  reason,  why  these  seals 
appear  in  an  inverted  order,  is  explained  by  the  following  paragraph 
of  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (Bk.  II,  Ain  12),  which  says  that  the  seals  were 
put  in  the  order  of  the  folds  ((s^  *^  )  of  the  document.  So  holding  the 
document  in  our  hands  in  the  position  in  which  it  commences,  the 
first  fold  will  present  the  bottom  of  the  other  side  of  the  document, 
where  we  find  the  seals  of  the  principal  officers.  The  passage  of  the 
Ain-i-Akbari  on  this  subject  says  :  — 

•'  Farmans,    Parwanchahs,  and     Baratas,  are  made  into   several 
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folds  banning  from  the  bottom.  On  the  first  fold^  which 
ia  leas  broad,  at  a  place  towards  the  edge  where  the  paper  is 
cot  off,  the  Vakil  puts  his  seal  ;  opposite  to  it,  but  a  little 
lower,  the  Mashrif*  of  the  Diwau"  puts  his  seal,  in  such  a  manner 
that  half  of  it  goes  to  the  second  fold.  Then,  in  like  manner 
but  a  little  lower,  comes  the  seal  of  the  ^adr.  But  when  Shaikh 
jAbdonoabi  and  Sultan  Khwajah  were  Cadrs,  they  used  to  put  their 
seals  opposite  to  that  of  the  Vakil.  In  the  middle  of  that  fold  is  the 
place  where  that  person  puts  his  seal  who  comes  nearest  in  rank  to 
theVakiL  .  .  The  Mir  Mai,  the  Khan  Saman,  the  Parwanchi, 
^•y  seal  on  the  second  fold,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  a  smaller 
part  of  their  seals  goes  to  the  6rst  fold.  The  seals  of  the  Diwan, 
and  the  Bakhshi  do  not  go  beyond  the  edge  of  the  second  fold, 
whilst  the  Diwan-i-juz,  the  Bakhshi-i-juz,  and  the  Diwan-i-Buyutat 
pat  their  seals  on  the  third  fold.  The  Mustanfi  puts  his  seal  on  the 
fonrtb,  and  the  ^ahib-i-Taujih  on  the  fifth  fold.  The  seal  of  His 
Majesty  is  put  above  the  Tughrd  lines  on  the  top  of  the  Fannun, 
where  the  princes  also  put  their  seals  in  Ta'Uqahsy  (Blochmann's 
Trxt,  Vol.  I.,  p.  195,  I.  19.     Translation,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  263-64.) 

We  must  note,  that  this  is  a  general  statement  for  the  positions  of 
the  seals  of  the  officeis  named  in  the  passage,  when  they  have  to 
sign  documents*  It  applies  to  farmdns,  parwdnchahs  and  bardts 
{i,e^  cheque  farmans).  So  it  appears  that  all  the  officers  named 
aboTO  need  not  sign  all  the  documents. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  position  of  the  seals  and  the 
names  of  the  signatories. 

At  first  on  the  first  fold  in  the  middle  we  find  two  lines  saying 
that  tiie  document  has  been  noted  in  the  rasalah  and  chauki  of  Abul 
Fazl,  who  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  those  posts. 

The  following  paesage  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  (Book  II..  Ain  19) 
explains  why  Abul  Fazl  had  also  to  take,  at  times,  a  note  of  the  grants 
of  jdgirs, 

*•  On  account  of  the  general  peace  and  security  in  the  empire,  the 
grant-holders  commeuced  to  lay  out  their  lands  in  gardens,  and  thereby 
derived    so   much  profit,    that   it  tempted   the   greediness   of     the 

*  o^  Ukhtt  portion,  part,  bit.     The   text  is  li^  ^  U^^  cH?^*^ 

*  tJj,JlkM  an  officer  in  a  treasury  who  authenticates  acoounts  and  writings. 
3  ^(^0  is  the  officer  who  kcops  the  jngir  accounts. 


\ 
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Government  officers,  who  had  certain  notions  of  how  much  was 
sufficient  for  Saytlrghal-holdevs,  to  demand  revenue  taxes ;  hut  this 
displeased  His  Mnjesty,  who  commanded  that  such  profits  should 
not  he  interfered  with.  Again,  when  it  was  found  out  that  holders 
of  one  hundred  hig'hahs  and  even  less  were  guilty  of  bribery,  the 
order  was  given  that  Mir  ^adr  Jahan  should  bring  these  people 
before  His  Majesty  ;  and  afterwards  it  was  determined  that  the  ^adr, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  writer  of  this  work,  should  either  increase 
or  decrease  the  grants  "  ijj^  (^^j  ^^  -iUaw  ^  a^  ^  ^jS  j\j9  e;^^ 
^3^  (^  J  ^^^'i  /^  tj  (Blochmnnn's  Translation,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  269-70. 
Text  I.,  p.  199,  1.  10.)  This  passage  says  that  the  ^adr  had  to  seek 
**  the  concurrence  of  the  wiiier  of  this  work,"  /.e.  Abui  Fazl. 

We,  see,  that,  by  the  side  of  the  seal  of  the  ^adr, 
of  whom  we  will  speak  later  on,  we  find  the  note,  that  the 
document  has  been  recorded  in  the  records  of  Abul  FazU 
In  the  same  above-mentioned  two  lines,  it  is  also  noted,  that 
it  is  recorded  in  the  record  of  the  turn  {jiaubat)  of  the  wdqiahnawii 
Muizzuddin  Hussain.  The  following  passage  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari 
(Book  XL,  Ain  10)  explains,  who  the  officer  was,  and  why  he  had  to 
take  a  note  of  the  grant  of  jagirs,  and  why  it  is  put  down  on  the 
ducument  in  question  that  it  has  been  entered  in  his  record. 

"  Keeping  records  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  Government  .  .  . 
His  Majesty  has  appointed  fourteen  zealous,  experienced,  and  im- 
partial clerks,  two  of  whom  do  daily  duty  in  rotation,  so  that  the 
turn  (  «^y  naubat)  of  each  comes  after  a  fortnight  ....  Their 
duty  is  to  write  down  the  orders  and  the  doings  of  His  Majesty  and 
whatever  the  heads  of  the  departments  report  .  .  .  .appointments 
to  mancabs,  contingents  of  troops,  salaries,  jagirs  .  .  .  .  " 
(Blochmann's  Translation  I.,  p.  258,  Text  1.,  p.  192,  1.  20). 

This  passage  then  says,  that  one  waqiahnawis  was,  according 
to  his  turn  (vi^jy  naubat),  always  in  attendance  upon  His  Majesty 
and  took  notes,  among  other  doings  of  His  Majesty,  of  his  grants 
of  jagirs,  &c.  Hence  it  is*  that  we  find  that  in  the  farmdn  under 
examination,  the  name  of  the  waqiahnawis^  daring  whose  turn 
of  office,  the  grant  was  made  by  the  king,  and  in  whose  records  it  was 
entered,  is  mentioned.  This  waqiahnawis  is  one  Muizzuddin 
Hussain.    Now  we  come  to  the  seals. 
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Seal  No.  L— On  the  extreme  right  of  the  aboTe  two  lines,  at  the  edge, 
first  of  all.  we  find  a  seal,  on  which  we  can  distinctly  read  the  name 
^UU  e;U  sU^t  Ajyi  Murid-i-Akbar  Shah  Khun  Kb^uan. 

In  the  matter  of  this  seal,  we  must  note,  what  the  above  passage, 
of  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  says  about  the  first  fold.  It  says  fj^  ^^H^-**^ 
^jJS^  cJUr^  ^^  o^JS  gU  ^  ^JU  o-i^  ss^  jUr  ^  u^  ^ 
*'oii  the  first-fold,  which  is  less  broad,  at  a  place  towards  the  edge 
where  the  paper  is  cut  off,  the  Vakil  puts  his  seal."  (  Blochmann*s 
Text  I.,  p.  195,  D.  19-20.      Translation  L,  p.  263.) 

We  see  in  the  case  of  both  the  original  farmuns  that  are  pro- 
iaoed,  that  a  portion  of  the  paper  at  the  right  hand  corner  at  the 
bottom,  (which  when  folded  forms  the  first-fold)  is  cut  off,  and 
it  is  jnst  at  the  edge,  where  the  paper  is  cut  off,  that  the  seal  of  this 
Khan  Khanan,  who  was  the  Vakil  at  this  period  (  1003  Hijri  ), 
occors. 

We  gather  the  following  particulars  about  this  personage  from 
Blochmann's  Ain-i-Akbari. 

Muiid-i-Akbar  Shah  Khan  Rhunan.  His  full  name  was  Khan 
Khanan  Mirza  Abdurrabim.  When  his  father  Bairum  Khun  was 
murdered,  he  was  a  small  child.  Akbar  took  charge  of  him.  Khan 
Khaninwas  the  title  conferred  upon  him  in  992  Hijri  for  his  victories. 
(6ada6ni.  Lowe's  Translation  XL,  p.  346.)  In  the  25th  year  of 
Akbar*s  reign  he  was  appointed  Mir  'Arz  and  in  the  34th  year  Vakil. 
He  died  in    1038   Hijri. 

He  calls  himself  in  his  senl,  murid,  i.e.,  a  disciple  or  follower  of 
Akbar  Shah.  He  was  one  of  the  grandees  of  Akbar*s  court  named 
by  AbulFazl  in  his  Ain-i-Akbar  (Blochmann  I.,  p.  834-38,  No.  29). 

Seal  No.  2. — The  next  seal,  on  the  right  of  the  above  two  lines 
of  Abul  Fazl's  and  Muizzuddin's  records,  and  a  little  on  the  left  of 
the  above-named  seal  of  Khan  Khanan,  is  that  of  Mirza  Kokuh.  The 
name  is  clearly  legible.  We  gather  the  following  particulars  about 
this  personage  and  of  the  different  offices  that  he  filled  in  Akbar's 
court. 

His  full  name  is  Khan-i-A'zam  Mirza  'Aziz  Kokah.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  of  Akbar.  He  is  one  of  the  grandees  (No.  21) 
mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  in  his  Ain-i^Akbari.  In  the  34th  year  of 
Akbar's  reign,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Gujrat.  In  the  d9th 
year  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  joined  Akbar  in  the 
beginning  of  1003  Hijri.  He  was  made  Vakil  in  1004,  Azam  Khan  was 
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the  title  latterly  bestowed  upon  him.    (Blochmann's  Ain-i-Akbari  I., 
p.  326-27.) 

Now  in  what  capacity  is  it,  that  Mirza  Kokah  signs  this  document. 
He  was  not  the  Vakil,  because  the  Vakil  of  the  time  of  this  docu- 
ment (the  40th  of  Akbar's  reign,  i.e.,  ]003  Hijri)  was,  as  said  above, 
Ehaa  Khanan,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  Vakil,  as  said  above,  in 
the  next  year,  i.e.,  1004  Hijri.  So  he  seems  to  have  signed  it  as 
**  one  who  comes  nearest  in  rank  to  the  Vakil."  In  the  above  quoted 
passage  about  the  order  of  the  seals  (Book  II.,  Ain  12)  we  read 

dJ^b  va^Jl^j   *Sidy  jl   iwj  ^  ^^\  ^^mJ  ^U    J^Li  4yT  ei*** 

tyl^   ^^t  J   ^yli  ^»*xx:  ^j^LoJ  jO  eJ^A.    ^31   /^^ 

(Blochmann's  Text  I.,  p.  195, 11.  22-23.) 

'*  In  the  middle  of  that  fold  (i.<r.,  the  first-fold),  is  the  place  where 
that  person  puts  his  seal  who  comes  nearest  in  rank  to  the  Vakil,  as 
Atkah  Khan  did  at  the  time  of  Mun'im  Khan  and  Adham  Khan. 
(Translation  I.,  p.  263.) 

To  understand  the  above  allusion,  and  to  understand  how  it  applies 
to  the  case  of  Mirza  Kokah  in  the  document  under  question,  we 
must  look  to  the  list  of  vakils  or  prime-ministers  given  by  Abul 
Fazl  in  his  Ain-i-Akbari  (Book  II,  Ain  29.  Blochmann's  Text, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  232, 11.  7-8.  Translation  I.,  p.  527).  Blochmann  says 
(ibid.,  p.  527,  n.  1)  that  Abul  Fazios  list  is  not  complete.  But, as  it  is, 
it  is  as  follows  : — 

Bainim  Khan,  Mun'im  Khan,  Atgah  Khan,  Bahadur  Khan, 
Khwjijah  Jahan.  Khan  Khanan  Mirza  Khsin  (0-^^«  e^^^  U^ 
c;^^)  Khan-i-A'zam  Mirza  Kokah   (  ^ ^^  »J>^r^  ^\  ^^) 

Now  in  the  above  passage  of  the  I2th  Ain,  Abul  Fazl  says,  that 
when  .Munim  Khan  and  Adham  Khan^  were  Vakils  in  turn,  Atkah 
Khan,  who  was  nearest  in  rank  to  each  of  them,  put  his  seal  in  the 
farmans,  &c.,  on  the  first-fold.  We  find  from  the  above  list,  that  this 
Atkah  Khan  himself  was  subsequently  appointed  a  vakil.  This 
shows  that  the  person  who  is  intended  to  be  the  next  successor  to 
the  vakilship,  is  considered  to  be  the  **  nearest  in  rank  "  or  what  we, 

1  Abul  Fazl  does  not  give  Adam  KhAn's  name  in  the  list,  in  the  30th  ain. 
He  has  evidently  forgotten  to  give  it,  becanse  he  clearly  says  here  that  he 
acted  as  a  Vakil.  As  Mun'im  KhAn  came  to  Vakilship  after  Bairam  Khdn 
(Blochmann's  Translation  I.,  p.  323)^  it  is  clear  that  Adam  Kh^n  succeeded 
Munim  Kh^n. 
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in  modern  piiUnce,  call  **  assistant/'  This  nearest  in  rank  or 
assistant  gatermlly  succeeded  to  the  place  at  the  first  vacsQcy.  Now 
as  we  find  from  the  ahove  list  that  Mirza  Kokah  was  occnpant  of  the 
post  of  Vakilship  in  Akbar's  Court.,  and  as  we  further  see  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  post  in  1004  Hijri,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  in 
1003,  f.«^  in  the  40th  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  when  the  Farman  in  ques- 
tion was  granted,  he  was  '*  the  nearest  in  rank  "  to  the  Vakil,  Khan 
Khinin,  Hence  it  is,  that  next  to  the  seal  of  Khan  Khanfin,  the 
Valdl  and  his  immediate  superior,  we  find  his  seal  as  that  of  the 
nearest  in  rank  or  assistant. 

The  abore  passage  of  the  Ain  allots  ''  the  middle  "  of  the  first 
fold  to  the  seal  of  "  the  nearest  in  rank  to  the  Vakil,*'  and  we  find 
Mina  Kokah's  seal  in  the  middle  of  the  first  fold,  Bj  the  term  e;^^ 
midn^  i.e.,  middle,  we  must  not  take  it  to  mean  the  middle  of  the  fold 
held  horizontally,  i,e.,  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  paper  of  the 
docnmenty  but  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  fold  itself. 

Seal  No.  3. — It  is  altogether  indistinct  and  illegible. 

Seals  Nos.  4  and  5. — They  are  both  illegible.  They  are  just  near 
the  two  lines  which  mention  that  the  document  has  been  recorded 
in  the  risalah  and  chauki  of  Shaik  Abul  Fazl  and  the  Wagiahnawia 
Mnizzuddin  Hussain.  So  very  likely  they  are  the  seals  of  these  two 
officers.  On  the  first  (No.  4)  of  this  set  of  two  seals,  a  word  Shaik 
^kS»,  is  a  little  legible.  It  appears  more  so  with  the  help  of  a 
magnifying  glass.  So  this  seems  to  be  the  seal  of  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl. 
The  second  (No.  5)  of  these  two  seals  may  be  that  of  the  Waqiahndivis 
Mnizzuddin. 

Seal  No.  6. — On  the  left  of  the  above-mentioned  two  lines,  and 
opposite  to  the  seals  of  Khan  Khunan  and  Mirza  Kokah,  but  a  little 
lower,  we  have  a  seal,  the  writing  on  which  is  a  little  clear  and  legible. 
It  is  Al  Hnssaini  ^adr  Jahan  KamtarinBandeh(e;^t^j'^t5^*-^f 
S^  ijij^)  i.e.,  humblest  slave  padr  Jah&n  Al  Hussaini. 
We  read  in  the  above  Ain  of  seals,  **  Opposite  to  it  (i.e.,  the 
Vakil's  seal),  but  a  little  lower, "^  the  Mushrif  of  the  Diwan  puts 
his  seal  in  such  a  manner  that  half  of  it  goes  to  the  second  fold. 
Then,  in  like  manner  but  a  little  lower  (j^k^),  comes  the  seal  of  the 
^adr."  This  seal  then,  which  bears  the  name  of  fadr  Jahan,  is  the  seal 
of  the  ^adr,  referred  to  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  as  above.  Its  position 
tallies  with  the  situation  allotted  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  theism* 

1  j^  \j  Y&pa^tar.  TJipag  meaiui  '*  behind,  in  the  baok.  '* 
15 
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Padr  was  an  high  officer  of  the  State.  Abul  Fazl  saya  of  thig 
officer,  ''As  the  circumstances  of  men  have  to  be  inquired  into, 
before  grants  are  made,  and  their  petitions  must  be  considered  in 
fairness,  an  experienced  mau  of  correct  intentions  is  employed  for 
this  office.  He  ought  to  be  at  peace  with  every  party,  and  must 
be  kind  towards  the  people  at  large  in  word  and  action.  Such  an 
officer  is  called  padr.  The  Qazi  and  the  Mir  'Adl  are  under  his 
orders."  (Book  11.,  Ain  19,  Blochmann's  translation  L,  p.  268.) 
Blochmanu  says  that  the  ^adr,  who  was  also  generally  styled  ^adr-i- 
Jahan,  ranked  during  Akbar's  time,  as  the  fourth  officer^  of  the 
Empire, 

The  padr  or  ^adr-i-Jahan,  at  the  time  when  this  Farmdn  was 
issued  (1003  liijri,  40th  year  of  the  reign),  was  a  person  whose  name 
coincided  with  his  title.  Hence  it  is  that  wc  find  in  the  Farmdn  the 
seal  of  the  ^adr  bearing  the  name  ^adr-i-Jahan.  We  find  his  name 
last  in  the  list  of  ^^^^  given  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the  30th  Ain 
(Blochmann's  Text  I.,p,  232,  1.  16;  Translation  I.,  p.  528.)  He 
came  to  office  in  997  Hijri.  He  continued  to  serve  under  Jahangir. 
(Blochmanu  I.,  pp.  272-74.) 

Seal  No.  7. — This  seal  is  quite  illegible.  It  is  perhaps  the  seal  of 
the  Mushrif  of  the  Diwan,  to  whose  seal,  the  above  passage  of  the 
Ain  allots  a  place  in  the  first  fold  in  the  same  line  with  that  of  the 
^adr.  It  is  on  the  same  line  and  fold  with  that  of  ^adr  Jahan 
and  quite  close  to  it.  As  the  position  of  the  seal  in  the  Farmdn 
is  the  same  as  that  allotted,  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  to  the  seal  of  the 
Mushrif-i-Diwan,  it  appears  very  probable  that  this  seal  is  that  of  that 
officer.  There  is  one  word  that  is  legible  on  this  seal,  and  that  is 
c;^^  Jahan.  But  that  word  alone  does  not  help  us  to  determine  who 
this  personage  was  and  whose  seal  it  is. 

Seal  No.  8. — This  seal  is  quite  illegible.  Not  a  single  word  or 
letter  can  be  deciphered.  The  date,  on  which  it  was  affixed,  is  put 
down  under  it  thus  : 

t«|  c^^AJOjl  t^  fij^^i^  *^  *^5  I.e.,  entered  in  the  book  on 
the  date  month  Ardibebesht,  year  41.  At  the  end  of  the  line 
there  is  a  word  which  may  be  the  particular  date,  but  I  cannot 
make  it  out.     The  words  aA  c*aj  sabt  sMdy  used  in  connection  with 

1  The  four  ohief  officers  are  (1)  Vakils  or  prime  ministers,  (2)  Vazirs  or 
Ministers  of  Finance,  (3)  The  Bakhshis,  and  (4)  the  gards. 
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iluB  seal,  show,  tliat  this  may  be  the  seal  of  the  Diwan.  In  the  11th 
Ain,  speaking  about  the  drafts  of  the  Farmdnit  Abal  Fazal  says : 
'*The  draft  is  then  inspected  by  the  Diwan,  who  verifies  it  by  writing 
on  it  the  words  sabt  numdyand  (AuUioAj  i,e,^  ordered  to  be  entered). 
The  mark  of  the  Daftar,  and  the  seal  of  the  Diw&n,  the  Bakhshi  and 
the  Accountant  (of)  the  Diwan  {{i)^ji^  ci/^  Mushrif-iDiw&n)  are 
put  on  the  draft  in  order,  when  the  Imperial  grant  is  written  on  the 
outside.  The  draft  thus  completed  is  sent  for  signature  (oaj  sabt) 
to  the  Diw&n/'^  We  learn  from  this  passage  that  sabt  OsO 
seems  to  be  a  special  technical  word  for  the  office  of  the  Diwan. 
Thus,  as  the  position  of  the  seal  in  the  document  is  the  same  as  that 
allotted  to  the  Diw&n,  and  as  the  phraseology  of  the  date  ^  ^^ 
is  the  same  as  that  attributed  to  the  Diwan  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  I 
think  it  is  the  seal  of  the  Diwan.  From  the  12th  Ain  we  learn,  that 
**  the  seals  of  the  Diwan  and  the  Bakhshi  do  not  go  beyond  the  edge  of 
the  second  fold  "  (J>jl>^  jO  ^j^  J^  3*  (^^«?  j  i^^ji^)^ 

Seal  No.  9, — This  seal  is  distinct  and  legible.  From  the  Far- 
m&n,  as  it  is  folded  now,  we  cannot  exactly  determine  what  the 
first  fold  of  the  document  was,  and  up  to  what  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  folds  extended.  But  from  the  position  of  the  seals  in  the  first 
fold,  as  described  by  the  12th  Ain,  this  seal  appears  to  be  on  the  third 
fold.  It  gives  the  name  Nazar  Ali  bin  Hussain.  Under  the  seal  we 
read  1*1  /^^  KiH^jy^  »^  h^  ^j^^i^  ^  f>Lr*  i.e.,  written  on 
the  day,  the  first  day"  of  the  month  Farvardin  of  the  4l8t  year. 
The  same  date  is  thus  given  a  little  below  on  the  margin  of  the 
document  written  vertically  up  from  below.     ^ 

t.«.,  copy  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Farvardin,  Ilahi 
year  41. 

Then  the  question  is,  who  this  personage,  Nazar  Ali  or  Ali 
Nazar  is?  He  gives  the  date  on  which  he  put  on  the  seal  and 
entered  the  document  in  his  books.      He  seems  to  be  one  of  the 

^  Blochmann's  Tranalation  I  ,  p.  261,  Text  I.,  p.  194, 11.  11-13. 

*  Bloohmann's  Text  I.,  p.  195, 1..  24,  Tranalation  I.,  p.  263. 

'  The  word  may  also  be  read  ij^  nahrai^  '*  the  first  day  of  the  new  moon: 
also  the  last  day." 

*  This  word  can  be  read  nahrat  also— vu^^  above » n.  3 
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officers  like  the  above-mentioDed  Wdqiahnawis  Mnizzuddin,  who  had 
to  do  something  with  the  original  T^iqah  or  its  Yaddasht.  His 
name  is  also  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  Farman,  as  one  who  also 
had  made  a  shark  abont  the  Farman.  ^ 

Seal  No.  10. — The  name  on  this  seal  is  quite  clear  and  legible. 
It  is  t^i^JiJ^*^  er^*^  *«^  u^^^  i.e.,  praying  slave  Hussain 
Kamaluddin.    Under  the  seal  we  read 

^*  ut^^ yoj)djju»\  sU  n  (i>  oJm  ^Um 

i.e.,  became  informed  on  the  date  29  of  the  month  Asfandarmaz,  Uabi 
year  40,  The  same  date  is  given  a  little  below  on  the  margin  of 
the  document  in  a  vertical  line.  This  seal  seems  to  be  on  the  fourth 
fold  which  is  allotted,  in  the  above-mentioned  12th  Ain,  to  the 
seal  of  the  Mustaufi  (u^j^'»^)f  who  is  an  auditor  or  a  controller 
of  accounts.  So  perhaps  this  is  the  seal  of  that  officer.  Now  it  is 
not  certain  who  this  Kamaluddin  was.  We  come  across  three  person- 
ages of  the  name  of  Kamaluddin  in  Abkar's  time, 

1,  Mir  Kamaluddin  Khwafi,  who  is  said  to  have  served  under 
Akbar,  but  it  is  not  said  under  what  capacity.  ^ 

2.  Kamaluddin,  the  father  of  Abu  Turab,  who  was  appointed  Mir 
Hajji  by  Akbar.* 

S.  Maulana  Kamuluddin  Husan,  father  of  Maulana  Alauddin, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  Akbar.^  This  third  personage  Kamaluddin 
Husan  seems  to  be  the  signatory  of  this  /armd7i. 

Seal  No.  11. — This  seal  also  is  quite  clear  and  legible.  It  is  that 
of  Al-Abd<*  Hussain  Kamaluddin  ^joJIJU^  e^-J^-"-^  *^*  *«^*»  servant 
Hussain  Kamaluddin.     Under  the  seal  we  read  jx,  \Axsu»\  r%  Aj*»  ^jJS 

?*•  ^(^1  i.e.,  written  on  the  29th  of  Asfandarmaz  of  the  Ilahi 
year  40.     So   we   find  that  both   the   names  and   the  dates  of  the 

1     Vide  p.  105. 

•  U  is  the  contraction  of  ^jj  G 

•  Blochmann's  Ain-i-Akbari  Translation  I.,  p.  445,  n.  1. 

•  Ihid.,  pp.  606-507. 

•  Ibid. y  p.  540, 

•  ^^  servant,  slave.    In  many  of  the  seals  we  find  tlie  signatories   attach- 
ing some  words  of  humility  to  their  names,  sucli  as  *  «^  Uij^  >  ^^^  ^  '  *^- 
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two  sealfl  No.  10  and  No.  11  are  the  same.  This  may  be  the  case 
perhaps  becanae  the  same  person  may  have  held  two  offices.  This  seal 
is  the  last  and  the  lowcdt ;  and  the  last  officer,  to  whom  the  lowest 
part  of  the  fiirm&n,  the  fifth  fold,  is  allotted  in  the  above-quoted 
passage  of  the  l2th  Ain,  is  9^hib-Taujih  ^^y  (-aa.U  who  is 
the  adjuster  of  accounts.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diwan,  the  words 
A«  cmJ  sabt'ShUdf  used  in  our  Fannan,  helped  us  to  think  that  the 
seal  may  haye  belonged  to  an  officer  of  the  Diwan,  in  whose  connection 
the  same  words  were  used  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  so  the  words  <)m»  ^^ 
qalamtMd  used  in  the  Farmdn  under  this  11th  and  last  seal  of 
Kamalnddin,  help  us  to  think  that  this  seal  may  be  that  of  the  ^ahib-i- 
Taojih.  In  the  11th  Ain  we  read  that  **the  ^ahib-i-Taujih  keeps  the 
former  TaBqah*  with  himself."  cA^  Ij  A^  uO^^  ^^^  V^^) 

Now  in  the  case  when  the  Taliqah  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  and 
the  Jagir  conferred,  the  words  written  in  the  report  were,  according  to 
the  aboye  Ain,  "  Taliqah-i'tan  qalami  numayand  AajW  ^^♦IJ^j  ^aaIaJ 
««tf.y  they  are  to  write  out  a  taliqah^  So  the  words  gualami  sMd  writ* 
ten  under  the  11th  seal  show  that  as  alluded  to  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari, 
this  seal  may  be  that,  of  the  ^ahibi-Taujih. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  different  dates  as  given  in  the  Farman. 
From  the  Sharh-i-taliqah,  t.e.,  the  details  of  the  abridgment,  we  learn 
that  His  Majeaty  king  Akbar  first  issued  the  order  of  the  Farman 
on  the  15th  of  the  7th  month  Meher  in  the  40th  year  of  his  reign 
(1003  Hijri).  The  order  was  recorded  on  the  13th  day  Tir  of  the 
8th  month  Aban  of  the  same  year.  In  accordance  with  that  order, 
the  Farman  was  prepared  on  the  10th  day  of  the  12th  month  Asfan- 
dftrmaa  of  the  same  year. 

Then  there  are  three  statements  of  dates  in  which  we  read  the  month 
Asfand^rmaz  of  the  40th  year.  One  is  under  seal  No.  7,  which 
is  illegible,  and  in   which,  the  only  word   that  we  can   read  with 


1  ».«.,  the  abridgment  of  the  YAddAeht  or  memorandum  of  the  affairs  of  the 
king.  Blochmann's  Translation  I.,  p.  261,  Text  L,  p.  194, 1. 18. 
•  IW.,    Translation,  p.  261,  Text  I.,  p.  194, 1. 11. 
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accuracy  is  c;^^  Jahan.  It  is  the  date  when  the  Maahrif  or  some 
officer  attached  to  the  Diwan  pat  the  seal.  The  particular  day  is 
not  clear.  It  looks  like  7,  but  that  cannot  be  the  date,  as  it  must 
be  one  after  the  10th.  It  may  be  the  I7th,  or  it  may  be  sonre 
date  in  connection  with  the  first  shark.  Then  the  seals  Nos.  10 
and  11,  those  of  Kamaluddin,  have  the  dates  put  under  them. 
These  dates  are  clear.  They  are  the  29th  of  Asfand&rmaz  of  the 
40th  year.  The  same  date,  we  read  in  one  of  the  two  marginal 
statements.  Then  we  find  that  one  seal  (No.  9)  of  Nazar  Ali  has  the 
date  of  the  succeeding  month,  t.^.,  Farvardin  of  the  41st  year  of 
the  reign.  This  date  is  also  given  in  the  second  of  the  two  marginal 
statements.  Then  there  is  one  seal  (No.  8)  which  bears  the  date  of  the 
next  mouth  Ardibehesht  of  the  41st  year.  We  notice  one  thing,  and 
it  is  this,  that  ali  officers  did  not  put  down  the  dates  when  they  attached 
their  seals.  Perhaps  it  was  only  those,  in  whose  books  the  Farmans 
were  regularly  recorded  or  taken  note  of,  who  put  down  the  dates  of  their 
seals,  to  facilitate  reference  to  their  books  in  case  of  necessity.  I  think 
Abnl  Fazl  seems  to  make  a  distinction,  when  he  uses,  in  the  case  of 
some  officers,  the  words  nishdnvamohr  j^  j  ^(^  f>.,  sign  and  seal, 
and  in  the  case  of  others  simply  the  word  j^  mohr,  t.e.,  the  seal. 
When  they  put  down  the  dates  with  their  own  hands,  under  their  seals, 
that  was  meant  to  be  putting  their  nishdn  or  sign.  For  example,  he 
says  that  the  Qahib-i-Taujih,  the  Mustaufi,  the  Nazir  and  the 
Bakhshis  put  on  their  signs  and  seals.  In  the  case  of  the  Diwan,  his 
accountant  and  the  Vakil,  he  uses  simply  the  word  seal.^ 

1  BloohmaDQ'8  Text  I.,  p.  194, 11.  13-15,  Translation  I.,  pp.  2G1-62L 
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^"rtiislation  of  the  second  Farmdn.)  < 

God  is  Great.  ) 

The  FarmSn  ot  JaUlnddia  Mohammad  Akbar  Badshah  G&zi.  ! 

At  this  time,  a  royal  order,  signifjiDg  faroar,  has  acquired  the  j 

hononr  of  being  issued,   and  the  dignity  of  being  published,  that,  ! 

Whereas  about  SOO  bigdhs  of  land  (measured)  by  the  iUJU  gaz,  I 

together  with  the  palm  and  date  trees,  &c.,  which  are  growing  on  that  ! 

land,  in  the  enyironi  of  the  town  of  Naosari,  &c.,   according  to  the  . 

particulars  of   the  contents   (of    this  Farmdn),  had  been   formerly  \ 

assigned  from  the  Sarhdr  of  Surat,  for  the  purpose  of  the  assistance  of  i 

liTelihood  of  Parsi  Kaikobid,  son  of  M&hy&r,  from  the  assign- 
ment of  the  jdgirddr,  according  to  an  order  which  has  issued  ^ 
forth,  from  the  commencement  of  the  (season  of)  hharif  *  hi  el,  so  ^ 

that,  from  year  to  year,  spending  the  income  thereof,  in  maintaining  i 

bis  life,  he  may  be  engaged  in  praying  for  the  increase  of  the  wealth  > 

and  good  fortune  (of  His  Majesty)     It   is  incumbent  upon  all  j 

present  and  future  goyernors,  and  tax-gatherers  and  jagirdars  and 
lrr^tan«  of  that  district,  that  they  should,  according  to  what  is  written,  j 

giye  back  in  his  possession,  totally  and  entirely,  the  allotted  part  of 
300  bigdhs  in  the  aame  way  as  ordered  above,'  and  should  not  diminish 
or  refuse  anything ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  received  during 
the  past  and  current  years  from  the  income  of  300  bigdhs,  should 
be  returned ;  and  no  burdens  should  be  imposed  in  that  matter ;  and 
trying  to  bestow  care  in  the  confirmation  and  perpetuity  of  that 
-  I 

I  Li>    deoree,   order;  ci^^  jaryAn '*  which  issues  forth  (as  an  order).*'  | 

(SteiDgass.)  I 

*  *^*i^  antnmn,  antumn  harvest,  harvest.  | 

*  Lit.  in  the  beginning,  front,  chief.  The  word  Qadr  used  in  the  seals  in  the  | 
sense  of  minister  is  derived  from  this  meaning.  Aba]  Fazl  in  his  "  Ain-i-Akbari" 
(Bk.  II.,  lin  19)|sa78  of  this  officer  :  **  As  the  circumstances  of  men  have  to 
be  enqoired  into,  before  grants  are  made,  and  their  petitions  must  be  considered 
in  fairness,  an  experienced  man  of  correct  intentions  is  employed  for  this 
office  .  .  .  Such  an  officer  is  called  gadr.  The  QAzi  and  the  Mir*Adl 
are  under  his  orders.  He  is  assisted  in  his  important  duties  by  a  clerk,  who 
lias  to  look  after  the  financial   business,  and  is   nowadays  styled  Diwan-i. 

gaadat and  afterwards  it  was  determined  that  the  Qadr,  with 

the  oonoorrence  of  the  writer  of  thii  work,  (iw,,  Abul  Faial,)  should  either 
increase  or  decrease  the  grants.  (Blochmann's  translation,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  268-70.) 
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should  make  do  change  or  alteration  ;  and  make  no  deduction^ 
from  those  lands  ;^  and  on  account  of  land  tax,  and  imposts  on 
manufactures  and  capitation  taxes,  the  rest  of  the  taxes,  such 
as  imposts  and  presents  and  fines  and  village  assessments  and 
marriage  fees  and  Darogha's  fees  and  tax-gatherer's  fees,  and  five  per 
cent,  tax  and  two^  per  cent,  i&x^nikkdniifigui  (•.<?.,  fees  of  the  officer 
acquainted  with  land  tenures)  and  burdens  (i.e.,  taxes)  for  cultivation 
and  gardening  and  gakdt  of  duties  on  manufactures  and  assessments, 
no  melestation  should  be  given  him  every  year,  after  {i.e.,  beyond) 
the  ascertainment  of  the  grant  and  all  civil  taxea  and  all  royal 
revenues;  and  excusing,  freeing*  and  absolving  him  in  every  wny* 
and  of  all  charges,  they  should  not  go  round  him  and  should  not 
ask  every  year  for  renewed  /armdns  and  2)arvdnchah8  in  this 
matter ;  and  when  (  it,  •*.  e ,  the  Jarmdn,  is  once )  adorned*  and 
illustrated^  with  the  royal  signet  of  the  respect*  of  His  Most 
Glorious*   Majesty,  they  must  show  their  confidence  in  it. 

Written  on  the  date^o  second  (day)  of  mdh  M^her  ildhi  year  48. 

Postscript"  explanation   (or  details)  of  the  waqiah  (i.e.  record). 

On  the   second   day  Bahman   of  the  month   Meher  ildhi  year  48, 

corresponding   to   Thursday,  according  to  the  writing  of  JumlatuU 

*  *^  ,  subtraction,  deduction,  abatement. 
^  tr^'j'  (pi.  of  \^j^j)  lauds,  estatcB. 

«  Bad-dui.     Vide  above,  p.  101,  n.  1. 

*  ^L»>o  musallaxn  **  free,  dispensed,  exempted  from  all  public  burdens." 

*  tji^jJ^dSi^  or  tys^jfj^  ijA  w'l  ^"^1«  "oi^^*  "  i^  ^^^^y  ^^P®» 
entirely,  every  way." 

*  e^Jj^  muz-iiyan,  '*  adorned  ;  signed  and  sealed  by  the  ShAh." 

^  </^^  7w?/>//r2,  illustrated,  manifested.  This  sentence  may  also  refer  to 
the  person.  '  ms^  respect,  regard.  This  word  is  not  found  in  the  first 
farmAn,     If  read  *a5j  sharpened. 

*  Jjwl  '*  npore  excellent,  more  or  mo*«t  glorious.** 

^o   •  J  » ID  I   or  if  you  read  it  as  ^  V  I  al^^^'.  **  belonging  to  the  present  time,'* 

?.r.,  row.  The  figure  after  this  word  is  f  two.  But  as  there  is  a  slight 
faint  ink  blot  near  it,  the  man  cleaning  the  photolitho  stone  took  it  to  be  a 
nought,  and  having  inked  it  has  made  it  look  like  f  «  twenty.  That  the 
date  is  secf^nd  appears  from  the  next  but  one  line  and  otiier  subsequent  dates. 
This  date  corresponds  to  ro3  2  mnh  7  year  072  Yazdazardi  A.D.  1603. 
^i  /JsmI^  a  marginal  note,    postscript. 
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mulki'^  madaml-mahammi  ^  nizamulrasd  '  Asafkhnn^  and  in  tbe 
ehanhi  of  hakhshi-almulJciy  the  favoured  of  His  Majesty  Khwajagi 
Fathvlkh^  (and  during)  the  turn^  of  the  wdqiah-nawis,  the  humblest 
of  slates,  Muhammad  Shafia. 

The  order  of  the  universally-obeyed ,7  lustre^  of  tbe  snn  (i.  e., 
tbe  king)  bas  been  issued  that,  Whereas  about  300  bigahs  of  land 
{measured)  by  the  ildhi  gaz,  together  with  the  palm  and  date  trees, 
^bc^  wbicb  are  growing  on  that  land  in  the  town  of  Naosari,  &c., 
bad  been  formerly  assigned,  from  the  Sarkar  of  Surat,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  assistance  of  livelihood  of  Parsi  Kaikobad, 
•on  of  Mabyar,  from  the  assignment  of  the  Jagirdur,  according  to 
an  order  wbicb  bas  issued  forth,  from  the  commencement  of  tbe 
(season  of)  Jcharif  ku  el,  so  that,  from  year  to  year,  spending  tbe 
income  thereof,  in  maintaining  his  life,  he  may  be  engaged  in  pray- 

*  •^♦^loJ*^  Jumlat-ul-mulk  was  a  title.  It  waa  bestowed  upon  the  Vaktl 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  bestowed  by  Akbar  upon  Muzaffar  KhAn-i-Turbati 
CBlochmann's  Aiu-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I.,  p.  349.)    BadAdui  says  :— 

**  In  this  year  (the  17th  of  his  reign)  the  Emperor  recalled  Muznffar  Khan, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Sdrangpdr,  and  appointed  him  prime 
minister  and  gave  him  in  addition  to  his  other  titles  that  of  Jumlat-nl-mnlk. 
(Lowe's  Translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  174.) 

*  ^(^  Jtj  tiXo  lit.  the  centre  of  important  affairs,  ?.«..  a  minister. 

>  UjJt  aUoJ  clever  admini&trator.  L»^  skilful^  quick  ot  apprehension  (?>. 
Perhaps  for  nizdm  al  raydsat. 

«  Vule  below,  p.  128,  for  this  personage. 

0  Aljf  Jj  ^JL^t^     KhwAjagi     FathuUah     WM    one    of    the    grandees 

(cJ^^  A^jIa,  ssf\fjyi)  enumerated    by   Abul    Fazl    in   his    Ain-i-Akbarl 

(  Bk.  II.,  lin  30.).  He  was  one  of  the  {^  ^  3  *^-^^  !.<•.,  the  commanders  of 
Throe  hundred  and  fifty  (Bloohmann's  text  I,  p.  229,  column  1, 1  11,  grandee 
No.  285,  Bloohmann's  Translation,  Vol.  I.,  p.  499).  He  is  there  deacribed  as 
the  son  of  Haji  Habibullah  KAshi  (of  KAshAu).  He  once  served  under  Mirza 
AzisKokah. 

*  Vida  above,  p.  102,  n.  11,  for  the  waqiahnawis.    Tliey  were  fourteen  in 

number  and  worked  in  tump.  Abul  Fari  says  *^*^  J^J^  O^ J ^  LSJ ^JJf 

^^J   t5^  ^^   j^j  ^^j^J^uriJ 

"  Two  of  whom  do  daily  duty  in  rotation,  so  that  the  torn  of  each  comes 
after  a  fortnight."  (Blochmann's  text,  Vol.  I.,  p.  192,  1.  22.  Translation 
Vol.  I.,  p.  258).  8o  here  the  particular  writer,  who  had  his  turn  to  record  the 
document,  gives  his  own  name; 

^  Jihjo  ^^{^  JahAn  mutA,  obeyed  by  the  world. 

•  &U<^  a  thu&\  light,  splendour. 
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and  in  tht  ckmiM  of  &a2(A«^t-^lmtt/^V  mugorrai^iiV-Aaffrii^ttZ  SMlidnt\* 
Khwajagi  f  atlmllah  '  and  (during)  the  tarn  of  the  i^agia^-niMnf 
Muhammad  Shafia.  On  the  daj  2nd,  month  Mehef  ildhi  year  48 
oorresponding  to  Thorsdaj. 

(Seal!  Kos.  1  and  2  not  legible.) 

(Seal  No.  3)  Fathuliah,  (other  words  are  not  clearlj  legible). 

(SeaINo.4)A9afEhun. 

(Seal  No.  5)  liumblest  slave  9&dr-i-Jahan  al  Hussaini. 

(Seal  No.  6  not  legible.) 

(Date  under  the  two  seals  Nos.  6  and  4  which  are  mixed  together.) 
Entered  on  the  date  14th  month  Meher  ilahi  year  48. 

(Date  just  below  the  above  date  written  vertically.)  Fixed  and 
Sealed  and  signed  on  the  date  14th  month  Meher  iluhi  year  48. 
With  saK 

(Seal  No.  7).  Abdul  Karim,  yazduni  slave  (t.  e.,  slave  of  God). 

(The  date  under  Seal  No.  7).  Became  informed  on  the  9th  of 
month  Meher  iUhi  year  48* 

(Seal  No.  8.  The  whole  of  it  is  not  legible.  The  only  word  which 
18  clear  is)  Ali  Mnrtaza  ^^^^  J^ 

(The  date  under  Seal  No.  8).  Written  on  7th  of  month  Meher 
ilihi  year  48. 

(Seal  No.  9)  slave  Eamaluddin  Hussain. 

(The  date  under  Seal  No  9).  Written  on  7th  day  of  month  Meher 
ilahi  year  48. 

(The  marginal  line  under  Seal  No.  8  written  vertically).  Written 
in  the  book  on  the  date  7th  month  Meher  ilahi  year  48. 

We  will  now  examine  the  seals  on  the  Farm&n. 

^  Bakbshi  of  the  State  ^^CIJ  ^^Ji»M  Fathullah  was  gt  one  time 
appointed  Bakhshi — tide  below,  p.  128,  n.  2. 

*  ^IhLJ  I  dj>j^^jr^  ^VLr^  ^^®  favooritc  of  His  Majesty  the  king. 

>  Fid^  above,  p.  123,  n.  6.  This  commander  seems  to  be 

in  charge  of  the  chikulti  at  the  time  when  the  order  in  connection  with  the 
farmin  was  given. 
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The  kiDg's  seal  is  at  the  top  of  the  Farman,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  Farman,  and  as  referred  tobj  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  It  is  made  up  of 
eight  circles,  containing  the  names  of  Akbar  and  his  seven  ancestors. 
The  names  in  these  circles  are  not  as  distinct  and  clear  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  farman,  and  an  fortunately  the  photo-litbo  has 
not  come  out  so  well.  However,  placing  these  two  farmans  side  hj 
side,  one  can  determine  the  names  with  the  help  of  a  magnifying 
gla»a. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  seals  at  the  end  of  the  Farman.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  first  Farman,  we  have  to  turn  the  Farm4n  upside 
down  to  read  the  seals  and  the  note  of  the  waqiah-nawis^  beginning 
from  the  first  fold. 

Seal  No.  1.  The  name  on  it  is  not  at  all  legible.  But  from  what 
is  said  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,^  and  from  the  fact  that  that  statement 
of  the  Ain-i-Akbari  is  confirmed  by  the  seal  No.  1  of  the  first 
Farman,'  we  can  safely  Say,  that  this  is  the  seal  of  Khan-i-Azam  Mirza 
Aziz  Kokah,  the  then  Vakil  of  king  Akbar's  time.  We  saw  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Farman,*  that  at  that  time  (1003  Hijri,  the  40th 
year  of  Akbar's  reign),  he  was  the  person  '*  nearest  in  rank  to  the 
Yakil,"  and  as  such  we  saw  his  seal  on  the  first  fold  on  the  left  of 
that  of  the  then  Vakil,  Khan  Khaoan*  Bat  Mirza  Kokah  was 
promoted  to  the  Vakilship  in  1004  H.  He  continued  in  that  post 
up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Akbar.^  So  at  the  time  of  the 
second  Farman  (the  48th  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  i.e.,  10il-l2  Hijri)  he 
was  Vakil  of  the  state  and  so  the  seal  No.  1  seems  to  be  his.  It  is 
just  at  the  place  pointed  out  by  the  Ain  i-Akbari,  as  the  place  of  the 
Vakil's  seal.  It  says,  **0n  the  first  fold,  which  is  less  broad,  at  a  place 
towards  the  edge  where  the  paper  is  cat  off,  the  Vakil  puts 
his  seal.*'  « 

Seal  No.  2,  The  writing  on  it  is  not  legible.  Only  a  letter  here  and 
there  can  be  deciphered,  I  think  that  from  a  comparision  with  the 
order,  observed  in  the  first  Farman,  we  can  infer  that  it  may    be  the 

1  Vide  p.  111. 

•  Vide  p.  111. 

»  Viie  pp.  111-112. 

•  Vid/i  Abul  Pazl'8  list  of  Akbar's  Vakils.^Blochmann'8  Text  I.,  p.  232, 1.  8. 
Tranilation  L,  p.  527.  About  Mirta  Kokah'ij  career,  vide  ibid  pp.  335-28. 

•  Uid  Text,  p.  195, 11.  19-20.    Translation  I.,  p.  263. 
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sealoftlie  Wtiqiahnawis  vfho  most  be  ia  attendance  on  the  king,  when 
the  order  of  the  Farman  was  issued.  In  the  case  of  the  first  Fannan, 
we  saw,  ^  that  at  the  end  of  the  text  of  the  Farman,  on  the 
Terj  first  fold,  a  note  was  put  dowu  to  say,  that  the  document  was 
noted  in  the  resdlnh  and  chauki  of  Abul  Fazl  and  in  the  record  of 
the  tarn  (naobat)  of  Waqiah-nawis  Muizzuddin  Hussain.  We  also  saw 
that  the  two  seals  on  the  left  of  the  above  two  lines  of  the  first 
fold,  seemed  to  be  those  of  Abul  Fazl  and  the  Waqiah-nawis 
Muizzuddin. 

Now  in  this  second  Farman,  we  find  a  similar  statement  about 
iho  documents  being  recorded  in  {a)  the  resdlahy  (b)  chauki,  and 
(c)  natbat.  But  there  is  this  difference  that,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  first  Farmftii,  both  the  resdlah  and  the  chauki  were  in  the  charge 
of  Abul  Fazl,  in  the  case  of  the  second  Farman  thej  seem  to  be  in 
the  charge  of  two  separate  officers,  the  resdlah  in  that  of  Acaf  Khan, 
and  the  chauki  in  that  of  Khwajagi  Fathnllah.  The  naobat  (t>. 
the  record  of  the  turn)  was  that  of  Mahomed  Shafia.  So  in  the  case  of 
the  Second  Farman,  we  must  expect  three  seals  of  three  diffierent 
officers  on  the  left  of  the  above-mentioned  lines,  in  which  these 
officers,  make  a  note  that  the  Farm&n  had  been  issued  according 
to  the  records  of  their  resdlah,  chauki  and  naohai  respectively.  Now 
on  seals  Nos.  3  and  5  we  read  the  names  of  the  above  two  officers, 
A9af  Khan  and  Khw&jagi  Fattah  Alia  (or  Fathullah).  So  I  think, 
that  this  illegible  seal  may  be  that  of  the  third  officer, the  Waqiah-^awig 
Mahomed  Shafia. 

Seal  No.  3.  We  read  in  it  at  the  top  the  words  r^^^^  Fat- 
tah  Allah.  The  words  below  these  are  not  legible.  This  name  then 
shows,  that  it  is  the  seal  of  Khwajagi  Fattah  Alia,  who,  as  said  in  the 
three  lines  on  the  first  fold,  was  in  charge  of  the  chauki.  As  referred  to 
above,'  and  as  pointed  out  by  the  9th  Ain,  there  are  two  trustworthy 
officers  always  in  attendance  upon  the  king  and  in  charge  of  the 
royal  guard  at  the  palace.  One  was  a  Mancabdar  and  another  the 
Mir  'Arz.  As  Abul  Fazl  says,  *'  All  orders  of  His  Majesty  are  made 
known  through  these  two  officers  (the  Mir  'Arz  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Palace).  They  are  day  and  night  in  attendance  about  the 
palftce,  ready  for  any   orders   His   Majesty   may  issue."*    Thus  it 

1  p.  10a. 

«  p.  lOt.n.  2. 

^  Blochmann's  Translation,  I.,  p.  257. 
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ii,  thftt  we  see,  that  tliese  tifo  officers  A^  Khan  and  KhwIJagi 
Fatteh  Albh,  together  with  the  Wiqiak-^awu,  make  a  note  upon  the 
FarmAnto  say  that  the  Farm&n  was  issned  daring  their  time  of  offiee, 
and  they  put  their  seals  to  Terif  j  that  sutement. 

We  find  the  following  particulars  about  this  Ehw&jagi.  giren 
by  Abnl  Fasl  in  his  Ain-i-Akbari.  {^^J^Jl^^j^  No.  285).> 
He  was  one  of  the  si-sad  ta  panjahi^  i.e.,  officers  in  charge  of  350 
men  (4^^^  ^  a«aa««).  At  one  time  he  was  a  Bakhshi  of  the 
State.*  In  the  45th  year  of  the  reign  (1008  Hijri),  when  Akb%r  besieged 
Asir,  he  was  associated  with  Muzaffar  in  besieging  Fort  Lalang. 

Seal  No.  4.  We  read  orer  this  seal  Tery  clearly  the  words  A9af 
Kh&n.  As  said  aboTe,  he  is  the  officer  who,  together  with  the 
aboTe  EhwaJAgi  Fattah  Allah,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  chauhiy  and 
Mahomed  Shafia,  the  waqiah-navjiB^  makes  a  note  on  the  Farman 
that  the  order  was  entered  in  his  re$dlah.  He  is  the  re$dlahddr 
in  whose  term  of  office,  the  original  orders  for  the  Farman  were 
issued.  We  said  aboye  that  according  to  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  an 
yddddsht  or  memorandum  was  made  of  the  orders  daily  issued  by 
the  king.  A  Taliqah  or  abridgment  is  then  prepared  from  the 
ydddiUht.  From  that  Tsliqah  the  Farm  Ads  are  prepared.  '*  The 
abridgment  is,**  says  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  "  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Waqiah-nawis  and  the  Resalahdfir,  the  Mir  'Arz  and  the  Darogah.*" 
Of  the  first  three  officers,  we  saw  that  Mahomed  Shafiha  was 
the  WdqCah-nawis  in  charge  of  ihewaqiah,  Khw^jagi  Fattah  Alls,  the 
3f  tr'  Ar%  in  charge  of  the  ehauki,  and  Acaf  Khan  the  Resalahd&r 
in  charge  of  the  resdlah.  Having  made  a  note  on  the  Farman  of 
the  issue  of  the  orders  for  the  grant  of  land  during  their  terms 
of  office,  they  put  their  seals  on  the  Farman  near  the  note. 

We  find  the  following  particulars  about  this  officer  A9af  Khan. 
A9af  is  a  title.  Akbar  had  bestowed  this  title  upon  three  of 
his  grandees.  So,  Badaoni,  to  avoid  confusion,  distinguishes  the  second 
and  the  third  A^af  Khanas  <jjl*  c^^  •-^"•^  i.c,  Acaf  Kh&n  II.  and 
c-^ll^jLiuUT  i,e,,  Acaf  Khan  III.  Abdul  Majid,  Acaf  Khan  I.,  died 

1  Blochmann'B  text  I.,  p.  229. 

*  Badaonl.  Lowe's  Translation  II.,  pp.  323,372.  So  he  is  called  Bakhshi-al* 
mnlki  in  oar  dooament. 

*  Blochxnann's  Traoslation  I.,  p.  259. 
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before  981  Bifn.  Kkwsjah  Mirza  Ghiasaddin  Ali,  A9af  Kh&n  II., 

died  in  98))  H.    8o  the  A^af  Kh4n  referred  to  in  thii  Farm&n 

of  1011*12  H.  mm  Mirza  Jafar  Beg,  A9af  Kh&n  III.,  who  Uved  at 

the  tima  of  the  Farmin.    (Vide  Bad&6ni  Lowe  II.,  p.  822.) 

He  was  one  of  the  grandees  enumerated  by  Abul  Fazl  in  his  Ain4- 

Akbari  (No.  98).    His  name  was  Jafar  Beg  <^  ^r^      He  came 

from  Qazwin  in  the  22nd  year  of  the  reign.     He  was  first  appointed  a 

commander  of  Twenty  (</^*^)*    After  a  short  time  he  was  made  a 

commander  of  Two  Thousand  (c^j'^rj*^)  and  was  then  given  the 

title  of  A9af  Kh&n.    In  the  44th  year  (1008)  he  was  appointed 

Diwan^-KuL 

According  to  Badidni  he  was  a  known  writer  of  Akbar's  time.     He 

also  fought  seyeral  battles  for  Akbar.     He  was  the  colaborateur 

with  Maul&nft  Ahmad  in  his  Tarikh-i-Alfi  (t.«.  the  history  of   1,000 

years),  which  Akbar,  in  about  990  Hijri,  asked  to  be  written  for  all 

Mahomedan  nations  up  to  the  thousandth  year  of  the  Hijri  era. 

(Elliot,  Vol.  v.,  pp.  150-53).    Maujana  Ahmad  was  killed  by  one  of 

his  personal  enemies  after  having  finished  two  volumes.    "  The  re* 

mainder  of  the  work  was  written  by  A9af  Khan  up  to  the  year 

997  H  "     (Ibid  p.  153).  Bad&6ni  also  had  a  hand  in  the  writing  of  this 

history. 

In  the  d8th  year  of  the  reign   (1001  H.)  this  A^af  Khan  took 

part  with  Zain  KhAn  Koka  in  a  fight  with  the  Afghans  of  Swat  and 

Bajaur.  (Elliot  V.,  p.  467.)     According  to  the  Akbar-nameh,  in  the 

45th  year  of  the  reign,  he,  in  company  with  Abnl  Fazl,   took  part  in 

investing  the  fortress  of  Asir.    (Elliot  VI.,  p.  971.) 

Seal  No.  5.    We  read  on  this  **  Al  Hussaini  (/&dr-i-Jahan  hamterin- 

bandeh"  ue.    humblest  slave   ^adr-i-Jahan-al  Hussaini.    We  saw 

his  seal  on  the  first    farman  also.     As  we    said  above,  he  was 

the  last  ^adr  of  Akbar's  court.     He  came  to  office  in  997  Hijri 

and  continued  in  office  till  the  end  of  Akbar's  reign,  and  even  for  some 

time  in  Jehangir's  reign.    So  we  find  his  seal   in   both  the   farm&ns. 

In  this  second  farman  also  we  find  his  seal  in  the  same  place  as  that 

allotted  to  him  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  ^     A  little  bebw  this  seal  and  on 

the  left  we  find  a  date.     It  says  :  '*  Entered  on  the  14th  of  the  month 

Meher  llahi  year  48."   On  the  first  sight,  it  does  not  appear  certain, 

whether  the  date  belongs  to  this  seal  of  ^adr-i-Jahan,  or  it  belongs 

1  Vide  above,  p.  113. 
17 
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to  the  ^boTe  seal  (No.  4)  of  Agaf  Khan,  or  to  seal  If  o.  6,  which 
is  illegible  and  which  is  mixed  up  with  No.  4.  Bat  a  comparison  of 
the  way,  in  which  the  date  is  put  in  here,  with  the  way  in  which  we 
find  the  date  under  ^^dr-i-Jahan's  seal  in  the  first  farman,  leads  u» 
to  say,  that  this  date  is  that  of  9&dr-i-Jahan's  seal.  There  also  we  find 
it  a  little  below  ^adr-i-Jahan*s  seal  and  a  little  on  the  left.  What 
is  more  striking  is  tjiat  in  both  cases  there  is  a  pecnliar  stroke  over 
the  dates.  As  ^^^^ '^'^^^^^^  ^^  the  only  person  whose  seal  is  com- 
mon to  both  the  farmans,  and  as  we  find  this  peculiarity  near  his  seals, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  date  in  question  is  the  date  of  ^adr-i- 
Jahan's  seal. 

Seal  No.  6.    It  is  quite  illegible,  and  it  is  mixed  up  with  seal  No.  4. 

Between  the  seals  No.  6  and  No.  7,  it  is  possible,  there  may 
be  one  or  more  seals  of  some  ofiicials,  but  as  the  portion  between 
these  two  is  patched  up  in  the  original  old  document  with  a  piece  of 
paper,  to  support  the  tattered  condition  of  the  old  paper,  we  are  not 
certain  if  there  was  or  not  any  seal  there. 

Seal  No.  7.  We  read  on  it  the  name  Abdul  Karim  Bandah-i-Yazd&ni 
and  under  it,  the  date  9th  of  the  month  Meher  of  the  ildhi  year  48, 
The  words  are  I*a  A^  ist^^jf^  ^^  ^  ;^j^  ^  ^^.  They  are  written 
in  a  very  mixed  fashionable  way.  It  seems  that  the  different  officers 
had  different  styles  of  reoordiog  the  document :  one  said  <xSi  oa3  sabt 
ihud^  another  said  «xi^^li  qualami  shud^  a  third  said  Am  ^^j^ 
marqum  shud^  and  a  fourth  said  ^^  ^^^^  muttali  shud.  All  these  seem 
to  be  the  technical  wording,  special  to  different  departments,  for  sig- 
nifying, that  the  farman  had  been  entered  into  the  records  of  their 
departments,  or  seen  and  passed  by  their  departments.  Now  the 
technical  wording  of  this  seal  is  the  same  as  that  on  seal  No.  10  in 
the  first  farman  (pp.  106,116).  We  saw  in  the  case  of  the  first  farman 
that  the  seal  with  that  wording  under  it,  was  possibly  the  seal  of  the 
Mu8tau6.  So  perhaps  this  person  Abdul  Karim  (or  perhaps  Abdul 
Rahini)  was  a  Mustaufi.    We  cannot  positively  say  who  this  person  was. 

Seal  No.  8.  The  words  on  this  seal  are  not  clear,  but  we  can  distinctly 
read  the  words  Ali  Murtaza.  ^l^  is^^  Under  the  seal  we  read  ^  c^j^ 
l*A  ^  tJt^J  ^-^  JSU  V  I.e.,  written  (or  dated)  on  7th  of  month  Meher 
ilahi,  year  48.  The  same  date  is  written  vertically  on  the  margin  a  little 
below  the  seal.     The  seal  in  the  first  Farman  with  a  similar  wording 
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ifi  teal  No.  0  (pp.  106, 115).  The  word  ^  in  both  the  seals  is  com- 
mon. Again  in  bothcaaei  their  dates  are  repeated  on  the  margin.  So 
at  first  sight,  one  woaU  be  tempted  to  say,  that  it  is  the  same  person 
who  has  put  down  both  the  seals  on  the  two  Farmuus.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  We  saw  in  the  case  of  the  first  Farman  that  the  seal  seemed  to  be 
that  of  some  officer  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  Taliqah.  This 
seal  therefore  seems  to  be  that  of  a  similar  officer.  It  may  be  that  of 
the  Dardgah  r^^j^^  (superintendent  of  the  office).  We  saw  above,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari  that  the  original  Taliqah  from 
which  the  F&rman  is  made  is  prepared,  '<  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Wiqiahnawis,  and  the  Resdlahddr^  the  Mir  'Arz  and  the  DaroyaJi.^^ 
Of  these  fourofficers,  we  saw  that  the  names  of  the  first  three,  who  are 
the  principal  officers,  are  mentioned  in  the  three  lines  of  the  first  fold, 
and  that  they  hare  also  put  down  their  seals.  So  perhaps  this  is  the 
aeal  o!  the  fourth  officer,  the  Dardgah. 

Seal  No.  9.  This  seal  is  quite  legible.  The  words  on  it  are  t^^ 
^aJI  JU^  cH«»^t.e.,  servant  HussainEamdlluddin.  Under  the  seal  wo 
read  i*»a  /^  is^  ^jt^  »U  v  «xi  ^^♦li  i>.,  written  the 7th  of  the  month 
Meher  ilahi,  year  48.  This  seal  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  seeond 
FarmEn  as  seal  No.  11  in  the  first  Farman.  Again  it  is  the  same  person 
who  has  put  on  the  seal,  though  his  seal  is  not  the  same.  In  the 
first  Farm&n,  the  teal  reads  c;J«^  I J  W  ^H^-a.  aa*J  I  but  in  the  second 
Farmin  it  reads  ^ai^  U^^^  eH^«*^  t^.  The  name  is  exactly  the  same, 
but  the  word  expressive  of  humility,  thongh  the  same,  is  a  little  different 
in  its  formation.  It  is  al  abd  in  the  first  P'annau,  but  ahdeh  in  the 
second.  Again  the  style  of  the  date  under  both  is  exactly  the  same. 
From  the  technical  phraseology  *'  qalami  shud,"  found  both  in  the 
Farm&n  and  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  and  from  its  position  in  the  Farman, 
we  determined,  that  the  seal  No.  11  in  the  first /armJn  seemed  to  be 
that  of  the  9&l^it>-i-Taujih.  On  the  same  grounds,  and  because  the 
name  on  both  the  seals  is  the  same,  we  can  safely  say  that  this  seal 
also  is  that  the  ^ahib-i-Taujih. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  order  of  the  dates  in  the  second  Farman. 
It  appears  from  the  contents  of  the  second  Farman  that  Kaikobad 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  300 
higahs  of  land — of  which  200  were  those  of  his  father  and  luO  of  his 
own — given  to  him  according  to  the  first  Farman  in  1003  Ilijri.    U 
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seems  to  have  been  molested.  So  the  second  Fftrm&n,  issned  eight 
years  later,  mentions  the  fact  of  the  previons  Farm&n,  and  enjoins 
that  the  land  may  be  given  back  in  his  possession,  and  that  whaterer 
of  his  income  from  the  land,  in  the  then  cnrrent  year  (t\e.  the  48tb 
year  of  the  reign  1011-12  Hijri)  and  of  the  preceding  year,  he  maf 
have  been  consequently  depriyed  of,  shoo  Id  be  made  good  to  him.  It 
further  enjoins  that  no  firesh  Farm&ns  should  be  asked  from  him  tram 
year  to  year,  bnt  that  the  FannM  in  question  with  the  royal  seal 
should  suffice.  This  Farman  was  dated  2nd  of  the  7th  month  Mehsiv 
in  the  48th  year  of  the  reign.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  first  Farmiln  we  saw,  that  His  Majesty  hal 
issued  orders  for  the  grant  on  the  15th  of  the  7th  monili  Meher 
(1003  H.).  On  the  ISth  of  the  next  month  Ab^n,  i.e.,  28  days  after 
the  first  issue  of  the  order,  the  order  was  properly  recorded  and  At 
taliqah  mudef  and  on  the  10th  day  of  the  12th  month  AspandArmad^ 
f .e.,  about  four  months  after  the  first  issue  of  the  order,  a  regular  and 
pucca  Farm&n  was  granted  to  Elaikobad.  The  other  officers  took 
about  two  months  to  record  it  in  their  respective  departments  and  to 
put  on  their  seals.  The  whole  thing  was  complete  in  the  seooai 
month  Ardibehesht  of  the  next  year,  t.0.,  1004  Hijri.  In  the  case 
of  the  second  Farm&n,  we  see,  that  on  acconnt  of  the  hardship  caused 
to  him  by  not  being  allowed  to  continue  to  remain  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  land  given  by  the  first  Farman,  there  has  been  rery 
little  delay.  The  second  day  Bahman  of  the  7th  month  Meher  is  the 
day  on  which  the  Farm&n  is  sealed  with  His  Majesty's  seal.  On  the 
same  day,  the  officers  who  had  to  do  with  the  taliqah,  or  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  memorandum  of  His  Majesty's  orders,  sign  it.  The 
^adr-i-Jahan  signs  it,  and  within  12  days  all  the  other  officers  sign 
and  seal  it. 

I  Eaikobad  is  said  to  have  got  snbsequently  from  king  Jebangir  another 
farmdn  for  these  800  bigdht  of  land,  all  in  his  own  name. 
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(Translation  of  the  parwdnchah^   the  third  document 'relating  to 
the  grant  of  land  in  virtue  of  the  two  Farmdns.) 

God  is  Great ! 

The  order  of  Khan  Khan&ni  Mirza  Kh&n,  B&h&dar,'  the  Sap&h- 
Mkt  (i.e.,  the  Oommander-in-Chief). 

Let  the  Government  officers'  of  the  affairs  and  business  of  the 
sarhdr  of  Sorat  and  Jcasbeh  of  Naosari  and  paraganah^  of  TaUri 
know,  that  Whereas  an  order  (of  His  Majesty),  obeyed  by  the  world 
and  Bnbmitted  to  by  all  people,  in  the  matter  of  the  watifahn 
ddrdns  (t.e.,  the  holders  of  wazifahs)  of  the  Snbah  of  Gnzrat,  had 
been  issued,  to  the  effect,  that  of  whatever  may  have  been  possessed 
as  madadni-madsh^  half  may  be  given ;  (and  Whereas)  out  of  about 
300  bt'gdha  of  land,  which,  according  to  the  previous  Farman  of  His 
Majesty,  have  been  assigned  from  the  abovesaid  hasbeh  and  from  the 
village*^  of  Tavri  from  the  tract*  of  the  paraganah  of  TalAri 
for  the  purpose  of  the  assistance  of  the  livelihood  of  Parsee  Kaikobad, 
150  big^hs  of  land  have  been  given  to  the  above-mentioned  person  ;7 
(and  Whereas)  at  this  time,  when  the  above-named  person' 
brings    a    fresh   Farmdn    from   His   Majesty,    that   the   lands  for 

1  Vide  above,  p.  Ill We  find  him  placing  his  seal  on  the  first 

Farman  with    the    name    Kh^n  Kh^n&n.    His  fall  name  was  Kh^n  Khandn 
Mirza  Abdurrahim,  and  as  Blochmann  says,  "  Historians  generally  call  him 
MlrzA  Kh^n  KhanAn.'*     (Ain-i-Akbari  Translation  I.,  p.  335.)    Badaonl  called 
him  Mirza  Khan  before  he  was  given  the  title  of  Khan  Ehanan.    He  says  : 
«)kxS^ C^jDt^  V^-aIo  j ^yUU.  ^^lc^  wUa:^  lyLk  1^^^ 

•*To  MlrzA  KhAn  was  given  the  title  of  KhAn  KhAnAn and 

the  rank  of  a  commander  of  5,000."  (Badaoni.  Lees  and  Ahmed  All's  text, 
VoL  II.,  p.  336,  11.  10-12.  Lowe's  translation,  Vol.  II.,  p.  346.)  He  is  called 
Sapah-SaUr  becanse  he  was  the  commander  of  the  army.  According  to  Bloch- 
mann he  was  called  Kkdn  Khdndn  or  Khdn  KhdnAn  o  Sipafi-SdUt,  (Ain-i-Akbari, 
I.,  p.  240.) 

■  So  called  on  account  of  his  victories.  With  an  army  of  10,000  troopers 
ho  had  defeated  Sultan  Muzaffar  of  Gu jrat  at  the  head  of  40,000  troopers 
(Blochmann's  Ain-i-Akbari.  Translation  I.,  p.  334.)  This  bravery  gained  him 
the  title  of  KhAn  Kh&n&n.  Again  he  showed  great  bravery  in  the  fight  with 
Snhail  Khan  {ihii  p,  335). 

45  «X*flX«  muUoMddi,  any  inferior  officer  of  Government,  clerk,  accountant, 

*  For  the  terms  gark&r^  kasheh  and  paraganah,  vide  above,  p.  105  n.  4, 

*  ^jA  a  village,  hamlet,  place.    ^  JU^\  pi.  of  Jl^^  rule,  a  tract,  country. 

*  muthdr  ilaihi  and  /xj  ]  ^^^  mUmi  ilaihi  the  above  named  (person). 
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the  madadH-madsh  of  Kaikobad,  which  are  3)0  bigdhs,  should 
be  given  him,  whole  and  complete,  together  with  date  trees, 
from  his  old  place  The  exhalted  order  is  issued  that  about 
300  higdhs  of  land  of  his  old  possession  ^^  together  with  trees 
according  to  the  particulars  of  the  contents,  should  be  assigned 
for  his  madad-i-madsh  And  also  that  the  aboYe-named  lands  should 
be  giFeo  over  to  the  above-named  person,  so  that  he  may  be 
possessed'  of  its  income,  and  joined  with  the  servants  of  His 
Majesty,  may  be  engaged  in  praying  for  his  perpetual  good  fortune 
And  on  account  of  land  tax,  and  imposts  on  manufactures  and 
the  rest  of  the  taxes  and  all  civil  taxes,  nothing  should  be 
demanded  of  him  And  in  no  way^  whatsoever  should  there  be 
any  obstacles^  and  delay ^  in  his  assignment^  And  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  His  Majesty,  they  should  not  turn  back* 
from  orders.'  Written  on  the  1st  of  the  month  Asfandarmaz, 
Ilahi  year  48,  corresponding  to  the  21st  of  the  mouth  Ranizuu  al 
mubarak,  1012. 

The  contents  of  the  Taliqah  (are)  fixed®  from  the  qardr,^  on  the 
date  of  the  22nd  day  Bad  (i.e..  Quad)  of  the  month  Babman  ilahi 
year  48,  corresponding  to  the  10th  of  the  month  Ramzan-al-mubarak, 
1012,  with  the  seal  of  Mirza  Hasan  Alibeg,^^  who  is  the  protector  of 
administration,  11  and  who  is  intrepid,^^  and  Mirza  Abdul  Mulk  Diwan 

'  U^Ji^  wo^Wf,  seized,  possessed,  held,     "  «Jj-*fli^  possessed. 

*  Wajh  min  wajnh.  Lit.  in  any  way  out  of  the  ways.  Or  it  may  meaa  *no 
tax  out  of  the  other  taxes  (wujuh)  should  cause  delay  in  the  assignment. 
Vid4  p.  98,  n.  2.  for  wajuhat, 

*  f^jx,  \yK  muxdhim,  obstacle,  impAdiment* 

*  ijlxM  mvArrat  *  delaying.*  If  we  read  the  word  StjU-o  mumdrrat 
the  meaning  would  be  *'  contention,  opposition," 

«  «J  1^^  hatoAlat^  hawalUf  transfer,  assignment. 
^  Farmudah^  ordered. 

*  Huqarar  fixed,  settled. 

*  qardr-ndmaht  are,  acoording  to  Blochmann,  papers,  that  **  specify  the 
reyenue  collections.** 

10  This  officer  seems  to  be  MirzA  Ali  Beg  AkbarshAhi  referred  to  by  Bloch- 
man  (Ain-i-A.kbari  translation  I.  p.  482). 

11  The  word  is  not  clear.    It  seems  to  be  Takulat, 
^^jiA^^^^Us^  intrepid. 
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who  it  Oit  Mp^  of  pmuenhipi  ml  Kkm^fii  Ifahmad  Mft^n 

Mir  lUikhshu  the  pU]ar>  of  the  wcO-wUien.    The  powerful  Nawah, 

who    U  the  ceaUe  of   aoTemgntj,  his  ordered  that  (Wherens) 

HiH^uixliiig  to  the  world  obeyed  ordtf  (of  His  Majestj)  that  of 

whi^tiH»«v«r   the  owQen  of  the  W«ii&ht  of  the  Snbah  of  Onjrat 

Hmy    have    potftetod    ^s    madad4-iiiikh»   half   may    be    given 

(And   WheivtM>  of  ihout  SOO   Mgihs  of  hnd,  which   according 

to  th«)  iir«viou»  Parmia  of  His  Majesty,  has  been  assigned  from  the 

^m3mA  of  Nn^vMiri  Mtd  ks  Tillaj^  Tarri.  for  the  mmiatU-madsA  of 

t'ariii  K«iki^bia«  IM  highas  of  land,  had  ben  gifon  to  the  aboTesaid 

periKM)   (And  Whereas)  at  this  time»  the  aboraeaid  person  brings 

a  frf«h  Farm^n^  that  the  huids  of  the  mmUtd-i-in&tik  of  Kaikob^, 

which  an>  SOU  big^khs  of  Iaiid«  ahoold  be  giren  him   entirely  and 

compWttjlr,    together    with    date    trees,  from  his  old  place  The 

rxalteii  onler  has  been  (^issued)  that  about  800  bigahs  of  hb  old 

posaesaion^  together  with  date  trees,  ahoold  be  assigned  for  his 

niadAd-i-masUh    It   is  Qeces:*ary  that  the  officers  of  the    Sarkdr 

should  iuaUiuly  give  to  the  abo? enamed  person  a  special  grant 

PttrviiH^i  (/;«>..  permission)  of  Maulana  Abdnl  Asiz,  who  is  the  re- 
ooptaolr**of  excellenee9«the  strength  of  premiership^  and  the  marginal 
'AiirA  ill  the  hand  of  Mtrvi  Abdul  Mulk  Oiw&n,  Uie  protection  of  the 
rt»ral  courf*.  Acconliug  to  the  exalted  order,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  rnrmAu  of  ili!«  Mnjosty,  the  pancanohah  of  the  old  possession 
nmy  hp  put  into  writing  completely. 

Vlllnj^eTavri  in  the  paragnah  The  town  of  Nafisari,  where 
't'alihi.  the    aboYementioned    land   was^ 

ere  this,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
lissistance  of  the  lirelihood  of 
Al&hyar. 

100  l)iK:\h-i.  200  bigahs. 


'    Badinit  promlorahip. 

"  ^^^  pillar. 

»  V^'*  If  you  read  v^  door. 

•  iy^  The  office  of  Grand  Vazir  or  prime  minlKter. 

•  »(^  o^^.,fi«-«  mahwarat  pannh,  ^^.^^  royal  coort. 
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Tke  Uxt  ani  the  TransUiion  of  the  lines  on  the  margin* 

(Lines  writtea   at   the   commeDcement  in  an   inverted  position  • 

Vide  photo-Iitho  facsimile.   A   liue   nader    these    is    not  clearly 

inteilinble.) 

^1  Aiil 

t.^,  Acting  npon  the  contents  of  the  Parivdnchah  wherever  His 
Majesty's  order  has  beea  renewed,  the  Parwaachah  may  not  be 
neglected.^     (The  abovementioned  lines  are  under  the  following  seal.) 


A  little  nnder  the  seal  we  have  the  words  Ai  %  ^JS  jij^  i.«., 
written. 

(The  line  on  the  margin  of  the  other  side  of  the  Parwdnchah,) 

i.e.  according  to  the  Taliqah,  the  order  of  the  exalted  Parwdnchah 
has  been  written. 

This  document  is  a  Parwanchah.  About  this  kind  of  document 
Abul  Fazl  says : — 

'*  Farmans  are  sometimes  written  in  Tughrd  character;  but  the 
two  first  lines  are  not  mado  short.  Such  a  Far  man  is  called  a 
Parwdmhahr  (Bk.  11,  Ain  H.,  Blochmann's  Text  I.,  p.  195, 
11.  7-8.     Translation  I.,  p.  263.) 

We  find,  that  as  said  above,  in  the  two  Farmans,  the  two  first 
lines  are  short,  but  in  the  Parwdnchah  in  question  they  are  not  so. 

Again  the  Parwanchahs  are  not  signed  by  His  Majesty.  Abul  Fazl 
says :  "  His  Majesty,  from  motives  of  kindness,  and  from  a  desire 
to  avoid  delay,  has  ordered  that  these  Parwanchahs  need  not  be  laid 
before  him.'  '' 

1  cUx*^  mu'attal  abandoned,  neglected. 
*  Biochmann'B  Translation  I,  p.  236. 
18 


•=11      I     _-l:l 


.  r*     .^  -         .*     irvi  V*    ^     »    -.^     psi  ".li     pfi.trr   llrrx    da^ui 


/  / 


'"' /  **  •  "  '•'  '  •• '  ''  ••  -i"  '.  •-• «  fl  ".*'ir:.  i;»^i,  j  at?  inir 
■,.-.  ..  -.,■../«  /.  ..«  I/..,  ,  »•  ....  i»i,i,.-.  ,;,.  *j\:*ri  ir-5  WuiL-.'seiun. 
»'  •./■••/.  «    /'    ■',   v'    .'..■     ■*:v..t-.    ^  .^-^^     ■   "        -  — -"'i-     irtij 

»y.  •»  •  ■*  .  •  ■  /■  *  ■  ■  ./  •■'  \  ',*.','  •^'x  '.'  y,\  i.:  :-^i  "^-iy:  acfi 
*,"■*       ." '  *    •    /    '  "•   »*' '■*'^r    4    ;(r»:, •■ '^     '.••:*■.•    •.:. k:   izA    znz'     :l 

ht  tttf,'},  '//M/  J  ■»''  n*/*  .' T'  •/,  /.  '.'  ft;.';  •.:,*  '/•..'.•r  i-'*,  were  tike L  &*ij. 
'Mm*  <•**  <'.'.f»»»ifcK  •#,'/.  *,t'\ftt»\  \%n,*  i;,  h.ai 'sie  :r-c  whole  c:  :i:e 
lif^'l  ^/lU.'^'^f  mo/  t»i]n't.',ti  tuny  \tf.  ifivt-Ti  V,  him  at  once.  The 
*l'ni^*l'tf*  *"  *hfr  ttffttt  0  wi«  rii*'li;  on  th«-  22f»'I  rjajr  of  the  11th  moDth 
ffff)if#>flr».  moiMiii  riiffiM'ftf  wiiri<  h«h  Krftrii<-rJ  iiinc  days  later  on,  f.c, 
rU  l»(  "f  <t««JM|||MlllMi  AfiiiKl/irrnii/. 


I'yMMl^Miiil 
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Jheumeni  Ko.  4.     The  /onrlh  document  (j^ax^  ^j^\  )  ^^hich 

tpioks  of  the  200  bigahs  given  by  King  Ahhar  to 

Va$iur  Melierji  Rana  (vide  above  p.  42). 

^U^         ^«*jb        jL»^ff<     ^J  *3^5'i^        f^f^^mJOjJ^^        /.A^      jl«xL«' 

^^j\    JUi   jj^i^   A^^    ot>-»3'  v:**«J  Cf^j    erJ^'Cj    ^^Ij^    /sT  »^ij 
^^txj  <XuU^   i»^t*3   OwMtf   M^    /^ySuc  ^  j^^-«  (jm(a>o   ^(X«   /^j  j.^ 

(Here  follow  a  namber  of  lines  giving  a  detail  of  measurements. 
Then  we  haye  ihe  following  lines  on  the  right  margin,  making 
scTeral  statements.  The  first  line  on  the  right  margin  is  as 
follows)  :- 

(The  next  marginal  statement  is  also  on  the  right,  under  the  above 
one.    It  runa  as  follows  : — ) 

jk^t^   ,>USa^  (^t^^   «30uo   /JlxU^   /cj^^   z**-^   ^ij^  ?j^  jj^kaei 
^<>!«V^  A^ap* i^a5  /^Ij^  ^  v:^Uy  V^^^ 

1  The  word  is  without  n^htaha.    It  can  also  bo  read  ,  ^,  I  i^^lj 
■  The  last  two  letters  are  torn  off  in  the  original. 

*  *^  Shiq-dat  a  governor  ;  an  officer  appointel  to  collect  the  revenue  from  a 
certain  division  of  land.*' — Steinj,'ft?i^. 

«  I  oannot   make  out  exactly   whit   th's  word  i 3,  but  it  seems  to  be  wf^i 

naw!^b,which  we  find  in  the  full  name  in  the  beginning. 

*  I  caonot  make  ont  what  follows. 
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(On  the  right  of  the  foregoing  lines,  we  find  the  following  statement 
in  Gujrati : — ) 

JS'^umI^'''*'*    €«/^  r^«i^i  €w^c(i«n29  m.  HUM  «t^it  <i-^i- 

(Then  we  have  the  following  lines  above  the  Qajrati  lines)  : — 
oT  /i'  U^  e^ti^jiJ  ajuo  ^;iK  ^^i.   ^iHi^3    Ai-^f  JU  ♦j^  ^i,^^ 

(Then  follow  a  few  lines  of  measurement,  after  which  we  haie  the 
following  lines  of  what  is  called  ^^rO^  gawdhi  or  evidence  about  the 
200  bigaha  granted  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana. 

jj^i^    )kji'^  lA^**  ^'>^  ^3  J^  j'^^  JJ^   fW   ^y^  eii'  ^ 

d^ji  ^t-«Li»  J  jIavpI  %mJ^jjo  G 

(Here  follow  a  number  of  sig^natnres.  Owino;  to  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  the  Mahoniedan  signatures  are  made,  their  decipherment  is  a 
little  difficult.  It  is  posbible  others  may  decipher  and  interpret  them 
in  another  way). 

1  This  is  the  date  given  In  the  commencement  of  the  document.  There  the 
month  is  called  '» rabi'u-l  sAni,"  f.e.,  the  second  Eabi.  Here  it  is  called  "  rabi'u- 
Mkhar,  i.<?.,  the  last  rabi, 

•  Some  letters  which  are  nnintelligible.  The  word  'ji.  in  the  first  line  i» 
an  abreviation  of    •<!«<    '^^H  i.e.  the  great  {far man), 

»  Not  legible.    Perhaps  vf. 

*  ^  Miswritten  for    J^ 

*  ?>.,  witness  to  what  precedes. 

•  i.e.,  written  by  my  own  hand. 
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\  M^^i  Ml^^i  ^U"^  (?) 

(Translation  of  the  above  foarth  docament.) 

God  is  Great. 

Naw&b  Namdari  ^ndiq  Muhammad  Khan.^ 
The  object   of  this   writing  is    this,   that    Whereas   on  the  date 
26th    of  mdh  Kabi-ul-sani  year   1005  in    the  rule  of   .     .     .     .  s 

>  Reading  (lonbtful, 
■  Or  perhaps  ^mii-fli. 
3  Reading  doubtfoL    This  and  the  Buccooding  two  names  seem  to  be  Hindu* 

*  The  modern  proper  form  would  be  5li«fi'i  M^^  GoTind  NAran.  The  last 
word^ll^O  means  witness  «^^ 

»  Vide  below,p.    145  for  particulars  about  this  personage. 

*  It  is  said  that  in  old  writings  of  this  kind,  sometimes,  when  the  subordinate 
officers  had  to  mention  the  names  of  kings  or  princes,  they,  out  of  respect  for 
the  king  or  prince,  kept  the  place  for  the  name  blank,  leaving  the  readers  to 
supply  it  Sometimes  the  name  was  written  on  the  margin.  It  seems  that  here, 
after  the  word  (J^  or  rule,  some  space  is  left  blank  with  a  similar  purpose. 
The  amal  or  rule  referred  to  here  may  be  either  that  of  the  king  himself  as  the 
ruler  of  the  whole  country  or  that  of  Prince  Sultan  Muriid  as  the  ruler  of  the 
province  of  QujrAt. 
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in  the  presence  of  Shar-i-Sharifi  of  the  division'  of  Naosari  and  of 
Khw&jah  Mirjz&  Jftn,  the  shiqddr  '  of  the  said  town,  a  person  named 
KaikobAd,  son  of  Meheryar,  a  Farsee,  broaght  the  famian  of  His 
Majesty,  that  about  200  bigahs  of  land — from  the  enyirons  of  the 
aboFenamed  town,  together  with  palm  and  date  trees,  which  are  growing 
on  that  land— which  were  ere  this,  in  the  previous  possession  of 
Meherv&r  for  the  purpose  of  his  madad-t-madsh,  be  giren  to  him, 
therefore  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  old  possession,  the 
abovesaid  Khwdjah,  and  an  assembly  of  Mahomedans  and  InrA^tfn^  and 
superintendents  (gumattahs)  of  the  Aroin^  and  9humiri^  and 
non-Mafaomedan  subjects'  and  leaders^  of  the  said  hasbali^  resolved 
(to  meet)  on  the  old  possession  and  having  examined  as  detailed 
below ,^  and,  having  measured,  ascertained  the  whole  possession 
according  to  these  details. 

(Translation  of  the  first  line  on  the  right  margin,  p.  139.) 
This  *  description   (is)   written  according  to  the  information  of 
informers  *®  (brought)   before  ^^  me  (lit.  servant)  in  the  Goort  of 
Justice  much  ^"  (.  .  .  .) 

•  ^J^  IJ^  Bhar*-i-8harif  "  citing  one  before  a  Court  of  Jostioe."  The 
Q^^zi  seems  to  be  referred  to  under  this  title.  That  the  Q4zi  of  a  place  had 
something  to  do  with  the  jaglrs  appears  from  the  following  pa^^sage  in  the 
19thlin.  (Bk.II.):— 

'*  Again,  when  His  Majesty  disoavered  that  the  Q&zis  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  bribes  from  the  grant-holders,  he  resolved,  with  the  veiw  of  obtainijig 
God's  favour,  to  place  no  further  relianoe  on  these  men  (the  Qdzis).*'  Bloch- 
mann*8  Translation  I.,  p.  269. 

«  ^^  Shiqq  "  a  large  division  of  a  country  forming  a  coUectorate." 

s     Vide  above,  p.  139,  n.  3. 

•  (iH^'  an  officer  employed  to  collect  the  revenues, 

0  ^   (^counting,  gumAshteh-l-shu  m  A  riji.^..,  officers  making  calculations^ 

•  ^^IjLp  J  subjects,  especially  non-Mahomedan  of  a  Mabomedan.  ruler. 
Y  ^OkLo       mnqaddam  leader,   ^^i^'M 

•  Jb  3  appendix,  postscript. 

•  16^  this.  ^^jJ^   mul'hUr,  informer,  teller  of  new.s.  i^ixi*  near,  before^ 
according  to. 

!•  The  last  two  words  are  not  iutelligiblo. 
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(Under  this  first  line  on  the  right  margin,  we  hare  a  seal  on  the 
right.    It  reads): — 

^OU^    t^J^^    C)*^^!    cUi    gyXJl  ^,>U    4dU*-Oj-«A. 

t>^  Fszlallah,  son  of ^  servant  of  glorioas  God.^ 

(Translation  of  the  second  line  on  the  right  margin  beginning  with 
.XH^P.189.) 

In  the  presence  of  Shar*-i-Sharif  (t>.,  Court  of  Jnstice  or  the  QIzi 
presiding  there)  of  the  town  of  Naosari,  in  the  afEair  of  the  madad-i- 
malsh  of  KaikobAd  Maheryar  according  to  the  old  farman  and 
ptttrwanchah  .  •  •  .  ^  Muhammad  ^adiq  •  •  .   .  ^ 

(Over  these  lines,  a  little  on  the  left  there  is  a  seal.    It  reads: — ) 

i.e.,  servant  MirzA  Jdn,^  the  son  of  Kbwajah  Khan. 
(Translation  of  the  statement  above  the  Gujrati  lines,  p.  140.) 

As  in  the  past  year,  his  cultivated  land  with  date  trees, — the  water 
of  KikA  DesAi  (7)  of  the  paragnah  of  Parchol,  being  shut  up — was 
all  drowned,  no  income  was  obtained  out  of  it. 

(Translation  of  the  last  statement  about  the  gawihi) 
The  whole  of  this  possession  was,  ere  this,  fixed  in  the 
above  Sharh^^  for  the  purpose  of  the  madad-madsh  of  the  abovesaid 
Meheryar.7  Those  who  are  aware  and  informed  of  the  correctness 
of  this  state  of  affair,  and  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  may  write 
their  signatures  (lit.  evidence)  below  this  document,  so  that  it  may 
be  the  cause  of  confidence  and  arrangement. 

(Under  this  form,  about  1 7  persons  put  their  signatures  to  certify 
that  the  land  of  Meheryar,  was  examined  and  settled  by  them. 
Among  the  signatories  we  find  members  of  all  communities, 
Mahomedans,  Hindus,  and  Parsees. 

^  This  name  is  not  quite  legible. 

■  The  person  referred  to  here  seems  to  bo  the  QAsi  or  the  8hari4-8harif 
referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  document. 
<  This  word  is  not  quite  intelligible. 

*  The  rest  of  the  writing  is  not  intelligible  to  me. 
A  The  Ghijarati  lines  also  give  this  name. 

*  The  Shark  or  description,  a?  given  above. 

7  In  this  document,  we  find  the  name  M&hy&r  as  Meheryiff  whioh  is  the 
proper  form  under  which  the  name  has  come  down  to  iu  as  Meherji. 
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As  one  should  expect  in  a  MRbomedan  Government,  the  first 
signatories  are  Mahomedans,  and  they  sign  in  Persian  characters* 
It  is  difficult  to  give  correctly  the  names  of  all  the  signatories  of 
this  document.     But  I  will  give  them  as  far  as  can  be  deciphered. 

The  Mahomedan  signatures  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Abdul  Karim  Nur  Muhammad. 

2.  Mohammad  Abdid  Razak. 

3.  Fakir  Naamat  Allah  Jamil  Allah. 

(Most  of  the  signatories  begin  their  signature  with  the  word 
«xxtjJlt.«.,  the  one,  f.e.,  the  God.  They  also  add  the  words 
^j^j^lja^  Jl  {2^0  I.e.,  '*  From  the  persons  present."  They  mean  to 
say  that  they  were  present  when  the  measurements,  etc.,  were  made.) 

4.  Tajuddin  bin  LatfuUah. 

(Then  follow  Hindu  and  Parsee  signatures.  Most  of  them  add 
the  words  ^\^  or  ^\^i\  i.e.,  witness  after  their  names.) 

5.  Anant  Nun&bhui.  (This  is  a  Hindu  name.) 

6.  Nahna  Changu  7 

7.  Shahery&r  Nagoj  (Parsee), 

8.  Beharam  Faredun  (Parsee). 

9.  Kanji  Bahman  (Parsee). 

10.  Daji  Dhayan  (Parsee). 

11.  EukaManak.1 

12.  Mesh  Shoi.i 

13.  Kesav  Kau.* 

14.  Mahia  Mahian  (Parsee). 

15.  Nana  Jadav. 

16-  Govand  Naran  (Hindu). 
17.  Dhana  Hira  (Parsee!  ). 

We  will  now  examine  the  contents  of  this  document  :  — Firstly 
as  to  the  person  ^adik  Muhammed  Khan,  who  issued  the  order,  we 
find  the  following  particulai*s  about  him  : — 

^  Beading  doubtful. 
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121  UL  A*c^  t3«>^  Ckdiq  Muhammad  Khan  was  one  of  the 
great  Amirs  and  commanders  of  Akbar.  Be  was  one  of  the 
grandees  (No.  43)  named  by  Abul  Fazl  in  his  Ain-i-Akbari 
(Bk.  II.y  Ain  30).  Abul  Fazl  there  calls  him  simply  e^U.  (3,)U 
^adiqKbln.^  Blocbmann  says,  **  Akbar  disliked  the  names  Muham- 
mad and  Ahmad  ;  hence  we  find  that  Abul  Fazl  leaves  them  out 
in  Ibis    list."*    ''Other    Historians   call    him   Cadiq   Muhammad 

Khin He  was  one  of   the  best  officers   Akbar  had.**  * 

We  read  in  Badidni.* 

Q  ^j   »yUj    ^}jA    ^yOaJU   ld)yj^  i:)Uji  jA^   e;il  e>*^^j  J^ 

d^i**^^   iS^'   '^.U^  (5»>^  «>^***  J  ^^J  s^y^Xjo   ^\jS?  KS^^j^^^, 

^jJ^  *   ^»  -^^  ^^j^  c>^  ^^'^  ^*J  J '  5^^  3  ^jr» 

Translation. — "On  the  arrival  of  the  news,®  a  farmdn  was 
sent  to  the  Prince  Sultan  Murad  that  he  should  become  governor 
of  Guzrat,  and  the  Emperor  having  appointed  Muhammad  Qkd'iq 
Khan  in  the  place  of  Ismail  Qnli  Khun  as  his  wakil,  allowed  him 
to  leave  the  Court.  And  the  province  of  Surat  and  Baronch 
(Broach),  on  account  of  the  removal  of  Qulij  Khan,  was  fixed  as 
hisjdgtr.''^ 

This  event  is  described  under  the  events  of  1001  Hijri.  We 
thus  see  that  Cadiq  Muhammad  Khan  was  appointed  under  Prince 
Murad  at  the  head  of  the  Sark4r  of  Surat  in  1001  H.  H« 
continued  to  serve  in  this  office  till  he  died  in  1005.®  So  he 
appears  to  have  issued  this  order  a  few  days  before  his  death. 


^  Blocbmann*s  text  L,  p.  223,  Translation  I.,  p.  355. 
«  Ibid.,  Translation  I.,  p.  365,  n.  1. 
a  Ibid,  pp.  355  and  367. 

*  Ahmed  Ali's  text,  Vol.  II.,  p.  387,  11.  17-21. 

«  Compare  the  words  '^^Jj^^^^^^j  used  here  with  similar  words 
issued  in  the  two  farmdn^  and  the  parwdnchah.  These  words,  which  Blocbmann 
translates  by  '*was  fixed  as  his  jagir,'*  seem  to  be  the  technical  words  for 
similar /ar7/t4n«. 

«  Via.,  that  Khdn-i-Asam  Hirza  Kokah  (Mirza  Kokah,  one  of  the  signs- 
tories  on  the  Ist  FarmAn,  vide  above,  p.  HI),  who  was  the  Ooveraor  of 
Gojrat,  had  suddenly  left  his  post  and  gone  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

7  Lowe's  Translation  II.,  p.  iOl. 

•  Blochmann^s  lin-i-Akbori  I.,  p.  W» 
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He  U  called  namd&r,  but  if  we  iwid  the  word  j^^^  petdar  (m*^ 
liolder  of  the  foot),  it  seems  to  be  a  title  or  a  pott  in  the  king*i 
leryice.  At  one  time  he  was  called  j^^^j  Rikahddr,  i.e.,  ipor- 
holder.     This  was  a  post  he  held  in  Bairam's  service. 

The  first  three  documents  were  the  documents  from  the  King's 
own  Court.  The?  were  what  we  can  call  Imperial  docnments. 
The  fourth  document  under  consideration  is  not  Imperial,  but  what 
we  may  call  Proyincial.  But  it  is  very  important  in  this  point,  that 
it  spes^s  more  particularly^  of  the  200  bigdhs^  allotted  previously  to 
Dastur  Meherji  Rana.  It  seems  that  on  Kaikobad's  going  to  the 
Sdrkar  of  Surat,  armed  with  the  very  farman  of  His  Majesty 
(dated  1003  Hijri)  in  the  matter  of  the  200  higdhs  granted  to  his 
father  and  100  to  him  personally,  the  Nawab  of  that  district  iasned 
an  order  that  the  original  land  granted  to  Mehorji  Rana  may  be 
ascertained  and  fixed  on  the  authority  of  well-informed  persons. 
It  seems,  that  on  the  death  of  Meherji  Rao  a,  Kaikobad  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  peaceful  occupation  of  the  place,  so  he 
must  have  gone  personally  to  the  Courb  of  Akbar  and  obtained  the 
farman  of  the  Shah.     This  inquiry  was  the  result  of  the /anm^n. 

Having  given  the  text  and  translation  of  the  Persian  documents- 
two  farmdns,  one  parwanchahy  and  one  mahzar — of  King  Akbar's 
time  referring  to  the  original  grant  of  200  bigdhs  of  land  to  Dastur 
Meherji  Rana,  and  having  examined  their  contents,  we  will  now 
examine  some  of  the  Gujarati  docamenfes  referred  to  in  the  paper* 
The  documents  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject-proper  of 
the  paper.  But  apart  from  that,  they  will  be  found  interesting  from 
several  points  of  view.  To  the  student  of  the  Gujarati  language, 
they  present  specimcus  of  Gujarati,  especially  Parsee  Gujarati, 
written  about  300  years  ago.  Again  they  throw  side-lights  on 
some  religious  customs  of  the  day.  In  the  case  of  the  Pcrsiau 
documents,  I  have  given  their  photo-litho  facsimiles  and  have 
reproduced  them  in  types  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  written. 
In  the  case  of  these  Gujarati  documents  «lso,  I  have  given  their 
photo-litho  facsimiles,  but  in  reproducing  tlieni  in  types,  I  have 
changed  a  little  the  old  forms  of  letters  and  have  given  them  in  a  way 
as  can  be  best  read  now  by  the  Gujarati  reader.  In  case  of  old 
archaic  forms  I  have  given  in  foot-notes  their  modern  forms.  I 
give    the   documents  and   their  translatii)ns    in  the  order  in  which 

they  are  referred  to  in  the  paper.  

1  Blochmanii's  Aln-i-Akbari  I.,  p.  355. 
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{Document  Ko.  5.     The  first  agreement  {of  1635  eamvat)  thai  refers 
to  Da^tur  Meherji  Rana  as  the  head  of  the  priests,) 

•tl^l^'W  ^I^mIi  ^^^  ^1^29   ^Hl'^  '^icll  «*4l  5l^8l 
'cl  ^V^\  '^^X  ^>H). 

V 

1  HCB*!  "il^U^l 


^  <tMl  i<l^l  NaV'ShS,  the  sacred  bath  given  every  third  day  in  the  Barath- 
num  oeremony  of  nine  days.  Perhaps  >^y,  •>.,  a  new  bath  (vy  <*i>*)  or 
from  Areata   0»^cy--»>>*<  /.c.  (the  ceremony  of)  9  nights. 

■  m^  ^^tii^  ^y^  turn. 

■  «ll<liR.  The  person  to  whose  lot  the  turn  comes,  or  perhaps  J*  '^^Ji 
from  ^yi  a.  treasury.  The  man  who  collects  all  income  to  be  afterwards 
divided  accordiDg  to  shares. 

*  The  word  MH13  ^^  t^®  sense  of  *  to  give,  to  bring, '  is  still  used  in  Nowsari, 
'  In   the  signatures  in  the   Gujarati  documents,  I  put  into  brackets  those 

words  at  the  end  of  names  which  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  names,  but  signify 
different  meanings  which  the  signatories  wish  to  convey.  In  these  signatures 
Ml.  is  for  MV/lvti\  i.e.,  priests,  «|.  or  «i .  is  for  cH^ft^l  i-e.,  writer.  This  word  is 
sometimes  written  in  full,  in  various  ways,  such  as  ^-^n  or  «>tff>i.  The  word 
ilH't  v-a3 (^  also  'signifies  writer.*  It  also  is  variously  written  as  \rM  or  jift^ 
or  Sft'^.  The  word  -^d  also  is  found  appended  to  names.  It  is  a  Oujarati  form 
of  appellation  still  used  among  Hindus. 

•  or  n<MW. 
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"i  ^ii'aii  «si*i<H  '<^M\^ 

1  ^1.  "^^^^  I'i^iH  m^^\ 

Translation  of  Die  first  agreement. 

To  the  whole  of  the  ADJuman  of  Naosari.  Writers  (are)  an  the 
Herbads  (i.e.,  priests).  To  wit.  When  they  perform  Sraosh 
(ceremony)  and  give  the  sacred  bath,  the  priest,  who  gives  the  bath 
according  to  his  turn,  shall  give  the  bath,  after  asking  the 
permission  of  Mdberji  Rana.  And  when  he  performs  the  Sradsh 
ceremony  he  shall  perform  it  after  asking  (him).  The  persons, 
entitled  in  turn,  may  bring  the  Dokda  (t.e.,  the  share  of  fees),  which 
may  come  to  their  share  for  the  Sraosh  and  sacred  bath.  No  persons, 
other  than  these,  shall  take  them.  He  who  will  take  them  will  be 
a  wrong-doer  before  the  Anjuman.  He  who  performs  the  Sra6sh 
and  gives  the  sacred  baths,  must  ask  Meherji  Yachcha  before  doing 
so.  He,  who  would  do  that,  without  asking  him,  shall  be  a  wrong- 
doer before  the  Anjuman.  R6z  Gudd  v%dh  Tir  Samvat  1685^ 
Written  by  all  Herbads. 

(Signed) — Mobad  Khoorsed.  Chdndna  Kaka.  Padam  Rostam. 
Mobad  Sah§r.  Baheram  Jesang.  Dhampal  (or  Gharpal)  Kamdin. 
Bahmnn  Hoshang.  Nushervan  Yashdain  (Asdin).  Chandna  Kamdin 
Dhanpal.  Kuna  Peshitau.  Meherji  Chaudji.  Khoor^hed  BahSram 
Bhaiya.     Bahman  Baheram. 

(Documetit  No,  6,  The  second  agreement    (of  1636  samvat')   which 
refers  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana  as  the  head  of  the  priests,) 

(-ll^l^ti  >)|Wll    ^:hcJ^  >iU^29   ^.Hl^  c4^l  'l^?^  'ct 

1  1.^.,  12th  March  1579.     Parsec  Prak^sh,  p.  8. 
*  ^'"^  conceding,  granting.  t^iM^. 
*^V  without  i^i^. 
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^  Mi^S)  <4i«wKl  ci;dffiM  tfl*i  ^  «t>Hi«(l  y'iil  ^<^Hl{l?lS^*U^. 
^  li>l  ^.  ^ii^oHl  ^'i'cl  ^"i  ;««.  \{9f  ^\^  m.  \ii{  ^c|cl  U3^ 

*u*lMi  ^U«9  :m^'^  1 

1 

*i  ^1.  M^MIH  bl>lil'l(H^ciM) 
"t  til.    ^l.   -^^^^   'Hi?!^  M- 

^  (S\^«l.  The  latter  part  of  tho  word  Mi«(,  (briDg)  ii  the  same  as  in  the 
previoQB  agreement    So  it  may  be  another  form  of  the  same  word  or  it  may 

be  some  word  from  {:J^  *  to  recede,  to  depart  from  an  agreement. 

*  ***j^  fraud, 

«  Perhaps  <^y^  a  profound  inolination  or  genuflexion  before  the  King ; 
hnfnility ;  or  ^&  a  mistake ;  or  perhaps  read  ^^^iM  £^  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
dishonesty. 

'  S<f{  is  the  same  as  «i^)|.  Like  «.  or  «i'*nn>l  it  either  precedes  the  name 
or  comes  after  it. 

«  I  have  put  into  brackets  the  words  at  the  end  which  do  not  form  a  pari 
cf  the  names,  but  simply  signify  **  a  witness,  a  sigoatory,  a  writer/*  &c. 

'  or  RAnji  ^j-it^. 
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*l  ^1.  "<k4\^1  ^4^IM  (^iv*) 

Translation  of  the  second  agreement. 

To  the  Anjuman  of  Na68&ri.  Writers  all  the  priests.  To  wit, 
(All  the  affaire  of)  the  income  of  the  Agiary^  marriage  and  re- 
marriage and  Sradsh,  and  Siav*,  and  Sanjana^,  and  nav^sS,  and 
Bhagar,^  and  all  the  inoome  in  connection  with  the  Agiary  are 
entrusted  to  Ervad  Meherji  Vachcha.  He,  who  shall  recede  from  the 
agreeroent,^  or  do  anything  in  connection  with  the  Aglary,  without 
the  permission  of  Ervad  Meherji  Vachcha,  and  shall  do  any  work 
without  asking  him,  shall  be  debarred  for  one  year  from  his  share. 
He  who  fraudulently  or  dishonestly  (i.e.,  without  permission)  receives 
any  fees,  shall  have  to  give  two,  for  every  DokdA,  that  he  receives.* 
This  agreement  is  given  to  Ervad  Meherji  Vachcha.  He  who  breaks 
the  terms  of  this  writing  shall  be  a  wrong-doer  before  the  Anjuman. 
This  agreement  shall  remain  with  Meherji.  Signed  Rox  Meher^ 
mdh  Deh  Sammt  16367  thirty-six  Varkhg. 

Dhayan  Chandji  (Shakh,  t.^.,  witness)  Bahman  Ch&nda.  Pesitan 
Chaiida.  Baberam  Jesang.  Padam  Rustam.  Kaekabad  Mabiy&r. 
Chandna  Kuka.  Gbarpal  Karodin.     Shapur  AsA.     Chandna  Kamdin 

1  The  temple  where  the  religious  oereraoniee  are  performed. 

•  Consecrated  clothes  which  are  presented  to  the  priests  as  a  partof  their  fees. 
'  i.e.,  the  fees  of  ceremonies  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  priests,  who  had  come 

to  Nads^ri  from  Sanj^n,  with  the  saored  fire  of  the  first  great  fire  temple 
founded  in  India. 

♦  i.e,f  the  bhAg  or  share  of  fees  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  original  priests  of 
NadsAri.  "  <h^r  oiitioO  "  i.e.,  to  divide  the  Bhagar  or  shares  is  a  term  even 
now  used  in  some  places.  Out  of  the  saored  breads  presented  at  the  fire- 
temple  by  different  parties  for  the  recital  of  the  B^js,  the  officiating  priest 
removes  one  from  each  B5  j  and  all  from  the  SraAsh  hdj.  The  collection  so  made 
is  afterwards  divided  by  the  priestM  as  a  part -pay  meat  of  their  fees. 

*  Vide  above,   p.  149,  n.  1. 

*  t.^*.,  for  every  pice  that  one  reoeivcg  for  secretly  prr forming  any  reli- 
gious ceremony,  without  informing  and  taking  the  permission  of  Meherji,  he 
shall  have  to  pay  two  as  fine.        ^  i.e.,  Ist  September  1580. 
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Dhanpftl.  Kboorshed  Baherllm  MahijAr.  Nasherv&Q  T&Bhdain. 
Adar  R&n&.  Bahaman  Hoshang.  Mobad  SA6r.  Narsang  Ranji. 
Kakft  Asdia.  Peaitaii  JivL  Narim&a  H6m.  Khorshed  BahmaD. 
Dhaija  BehaWLm.     Beherftm  Far^dun. 

{BocurMHt  No.  7.    A^  old  copy  of  the  doeument  ahotU  the  proper 
performance  of  the  ceremonies^  wherein  Baetur  Meherji 
Rind  signs  at  the  top). 

^Hl  ^^\  cl^ft  Vitfl  ^il  H\^). 

^n^^  «fl    ^^j^^i  atui^ti    ^n  «t>Mc{   ^UMw  ^w*!   <iMi 

-Hiki  k^w  h\  (HM^  g<A'  ^iia  h\  ^'iiii'ft  ^^w  ^i>4^  %i\  H^ 

-ici  :a>il^.  mag  H\9t:i  '^^'iW  ^4d  ^l\*  S^  "^  ^y  ys^Ml 
vjtH  ^ift  <H»  a^MUl    :a^«l  «tl<w  \i^.    «Hi«/  Vt^dl  civi^^  -tit  b*^. 

^^efli  til  tfl^.  •il^v  Vt^cii  vl<»/:u^  <fti*il^*^ivf  ^i^l<l8  til  il^ 

^i>4ta4  ^n  Ml  iici^  ^i^i«  ><i'^.  m^d  ?i%{Ku  wiQi,  ^"icji,  MM^i«<i 

^  V^  relaxation,  remission  M^i&M'c^,  «Hi^iiO. 

^Mli<t  (oJUi.  fraud)  "Mi^  ««IW«R  ^^    *  lUl  ^iM,  turn- 
»  ^>i^    a^t^  vtq,^.  il^i^j^^  ( 4icn5|f(l  w\Mw)>ii  y^^  s^  «'*^i^  Mvii  »M'^  M^l  ^^. 

•  Oa«^    finding  the  right  waj,  coarse,  direction,  towards.    '   \jj   except, 

besides  Wl«liM. 

*  ic^y^  keeper,  sapporter.    jj) jXii t j I  0  to  cause  to  hold,  t.e,,  litf  m^3  i^ 

(doubtful);  MM«ll  lltf  Mil  i^.  "iitf  ^i^  M^^l  ^IM^I  a-ti  tivlWlM^  •*?;  H-fl  jlMii  M«IW 
(  MMW )  i^  -i^T,  M«|  <{<[  n!*\  ^  \A\t  ^iMrti  i«^^  ii«i^  MPW  •*«)  ^RMti  A.  Compare 
this  word  with  the  word  ^jS\j\^  used  by  Badaoni  (t?*de  above,  p.  U5,l.  2 
of  the  Persian  passage).  The  meaning  seems  to  be  no  bodj  should  disturb 
him  while  performing  the  ceremony. 

e  ^^.    10  It  IB  an  old  form  of  beDeaiction  which  means  thst  the  partias 
should    adhere  to  the  terms  of  agreement. 
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1  ^l.  ilfsl  ^cl*  ^I^Cl-t  a  *iL  blMfl*!  R\^i 

a  R\^l  M\M{  ^  ^L  \^'H   2>c(l  (Mg). 

1  til.  li^O'l  H\b\  "i  «tL  ilMO't  V^M 

a  HI.  ^ly^  ^\%X\  a  «L  ^L  '^i^flcl'l  ^u^r. 

a  ^1.  ^^^Jil^R  «sl%l  :ai>H 
a  *ivict*i  \W*i  Vt*ai>4lH 

Translation  of  the  document  about  the  proper  perform  ane€ 
of  the  ceremonies. 

To  the  whole  of  the  Anjaman  of  N«694ri. — Writers  the  priests  and 
all  the  Herbads.  To  wit.  From  this  da j  forward,  her  who  being  a 
priest,  is  relax  in  (his  work  in)  the  Agiary  (i.e.,  fire-tcmple),  or 
practises  dishonesty  and  fraud  in  the  matter  of  his  share  (hhagar) 
appropriates  as  his  own,  the /ara«/3  of  the  Behedin  (i.e.,  the  layman) 
and  takes  them  away  with  him,  shall  be  a  wrong-doer  before  the 
Anjuman,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  loss.     Again  he,  whose 

>  «i4ftl  fti"»nn>i  MM«ii  fti-^niu. 

■  Olijv.    ilW^i  '^li^l  MR-Oi  «ldfl  MlvOi  UU  KAkA'i  son  Aidlti. 
»  Of  the  draAng  (».^.,  consecrated  breads)  some  are  called  fra^ait  from  the 
^^rd   (*^»u»M^e^  Jracaiti  (yagna  VllM),  on  reciting  which,  it  is  lifted  up 

by  the  officiating  priest  and  tasted  in  the  ritual.  (Le  Zend  Aveata  par 
Darmestetter,  Vol.  I.,  Introduction  LXVI).  Oat  of  these  sacred  breads  used  in 
the  recital  of  **  different  Bdjs  (..Ij)  in  honour  of  ditferent  yaskitas,  the 
priest  has  the  right  of  taking  to  his  own  house,  those  in  the  Sradsh  Bij,  %£.t 
the  Bdj  in  honour  of  Sra6sha.  The  other  sacred  breads  oonseorated  in  the 
other  Bdjs,  are  taken  back  from  the  fire«>teniple  to  their  own  houses,  by  the 
laymen,  who  get  the  ceremony  performed.  Here  it  is  meant  that  the 
priest,  who  besides  taking  the  saored  breads  of  the  Sradsh  RAj,  over  which 
he  has  a  prescriptire  right  as  a  part  of  payment  in  kind,  takes  away  other 
sacred  breads  also,  will  be  considered  as  committing  a  dishonest  aet. 
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tarn  it  is  to  perform  the  Baj  ceremony,  shall  perform  the  Khilh^  in 
the  })6har*  of  the  day  and  finish  all  the  Bajs  hy  the  second  pohar 
(i.e.,  noon).  He  shall  commit  no  faults  in  the  Baj  recitals.  He  shall 
take  as  his  proper  fee  for  the  Baj,  the  usual  allowance.  He  shall  not 
take  anything  more  than  that.  While  performing  the  B&j  ceremony , 
he  shall  not  create  a  disturbance  ^  on  the  Uindola  (t.«.,  the  stone  slab 
for  the  performance)  of  the  Yazashn6.  He  shall  pray  for  justice  before 
the  Davar,  Again,  he  also,  who  shall  be  dishonest  in  the  matter  of 
(the  fees  of)  Sraosh  sidv,  marriage,  re-marriage  and  all  (such  cere- 
monies) shall  be  guilty  before  the  Anjuman.  He  shall  make  amends 
for  the  loss.  Again  the  distribution  of  the  shares  shall  not  be 
iwrithont  the  performance  of  the  Baj.  All  shall  be  distributed  after 
the  Baj\     The  original  agreement  may  ever  be  respected.^ 

Boz  Adar  viah  Aspandumad  samvat  1622. 

Writers  all  the  Herbads,  priests. 

(Signed) 
Mahyar  Vachha,  Saer  Baheram. 

Bahman  Chanda.  Padam  Kustam  Baher&m. 

Kaekabad  Mahiyar.  Kaiya  Manka. 

KSka's  son  Asdin.  Kamdin  R4na, 

Padam  Rustam.  Dohiya  Hom. 

Rana  Ohacha.  Padam  Jiva. 

Hoshang  Hosang.  Chandna  Kak&. 

Fardin  K&ka.  Kamdin  Hosang. 

Bahman  Hosang.  R&na  Narsang. 

Shupur  Asa.  Peshitan  Ch&nda. 

Aspandyar  Oka. 
Rustam  Dhanpal. 
Movad  Meherw&n, 
Jesang  Jay  a. 

^  Khub  is  a  preparatory  oeremony,  which  a  priest  must  perform  in  order  to 
be  considered  aa  qualified  for  the  performance  of  several  other  ceremonies. 

'  Jfi  watoh  of  the  day.  The  time  meant  seems  to  be  the  first  part  of  the 
HAyangAh. 

3  Doubtfal !  It  may  mean  '  he  shall  not  lean  *.  The  priest  who  performs 
the  B^j  ceremony  has,  even  now,  to  do  so  sitting  in  a  position  detached  from 
adjoining  sides  or  things  ;  or  it  may  mean,  he  shall  not  go  over  the  HinddU 
of  other  priests  and  disturb  them.  If  he  has  any  grievance  against  others, 
he  most  properly  Submit  them  before  the  D4var,  •.«.,  the  person  deputed 
to  inquire  into  and  do  justice  in  such  cases.     Vidt  p.  161,  n.  8^ 

«  Vide  p.  150,  n.  4.        »  Vids  p.  15l,n.  10. 
90 
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Document  No.  8.    (  anin^^^^lM^il  HMX  hX'H  b^ni  cll^  ^<| 

The  document  about  abstainivg  jrom  toddy  during  one* 8  turn 
to  officiate  at  the  Fire-temple.) 

1^1^ I  i^cii  ^i*i  ntf[  ^ii  ^(il 

*l  <M4^l>i  ^i^^R  (»jcll<M) 
^l.  M^Ml«l  ^1.  bmil'Kb'ctw)        1  ^l.     fjlbl  ^cl*.  ^^Mil^lH 

*i  ^l.  "^^^1  ^^<H  (bn«H) 
\  ^l.  b^^^l   Hl^%  (bicl^) 
*«   :i?)^c4irt  ^i^a^lt  (blcl^n) 
*i  ^\\^\  blM^H  (%ci<a) 

"l  ^1^1  ^l^^  (%ny  ) 

»  Hl^ai,  itiN    ilMiyM    i^ai.     Av.     >1j»  5    vydajf^  to  chant.  autfi*mai(cf 

"51^  ^i^m,    Mi«in^«iit    ^\^A{,  «t<^  wmWI    i1»»ti    i^^Ri.)    The.  meaning  seems  to 
be  **  ft  hen  he  begins  to  perform  religious  ceremonies." 

*  contracted  form  of  iift<>t  i^j  (^  writer. 

*  F»ci«p.  152,  n.  2. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  not  quite  clear.  But  I  think  it  is  the  same 
asthat  which  appears  in  the  old  copy  of  the  original  of  1632  Bamvat  as 
itfMl  "Mttil.  The  old  copy  of  Samvnt  1622  is  not  a  safe  guide,  because  it  is  not 
the  original  itself.  I  think  the  name  is  M4MI,  the  like  of  which  we  find  in 
other  names.  By  the  help  of  the  second  part  of  this  name  here,  we  can  correct 
the  second  part  (father's  name)  of  the  name  in  the  document  of  1638  as  '>iit|& 
instead  of  ->i«iu.    The  former  name  is  common  among  Parsees. 
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Translation. 
To  the  whole  of  the  Anjuman.  Writers  all  the  Herbads  (priestf). 
To  wit.  The  priest  who  begins  officiating  (at  the  Yacna  ceremony), 
shall  not  drink  toddy.  He  who  drinks  toddy  shall  not  hold  the 
bargam  in  his  hand.^  He  shall  be  ont  of  the  Ckrnk,^  shall  be  out  of 
the  Barashnum.'  And  he  who  performs  the  ceremony  of  B5i  before 
the  fire  (of  the  Atash-Beharam)  shall  not  drink  toddy.  If  he 
drinks  toddy,  he  shall  have  to  be  out  of  the  Barashn^m.  Rot  Ardi- 
behesht  mdh  Aspandarmad  Sanivat  1626.  He  who  performs'  the 
Baj  may  remain  (at  his  home)  from  the  Agiary  during  the  days  of  his 
turn  (of  office),  and  shall  not  come  in  contact  with  darvandg  (i.€., 
non-zoroastrians). 

Mahyar  Vachha  Khnrshed  Baher&m 

Sh&pur  Asa  Hamajiar  Padam 

Gharpal  Kamdin  Narsang  SaSr 

Pestan  Jiva  Baher&m  Sahydr 

K&ka*s  son  AspandyAr 
Padam  Rustam 
Maherji  Manock 
Khursed  Asdin 
Kaiya  Manock 
Nusherwan  Asdin 
Chandna  Kamdin 
Rustam  Sahyur 
Movad  Sa6r 
Kaekabad  Mahyar. 

{Document  No,  9.     The  document  for  the  assignment  of  a  Wadi  at 
Pipalia  to  Dastur  Meherji  Rana. 

1  The  j»^  «J    ( Av.   {»C*{|^)    is  used  only  in  the  Ta^na,  BAj  and  VendldAd 

ceremonies.     So  to  debar  one  from  holding  the  bargam,  means  that  he  shall 
not  perform  the  above  ceremoniePi  vide  pp.  21-22. 

*  i.^.,   the  higher  class  of  ceremonies  In  which  the  bar^am  is  used. 

*  Those  who  perform  the  ceremonies  in  which  the  bargam  is  held,  have  1 9 
go  through  the  Barashnftm  ceremony. 

*  The  figure  29  is  repeated  in  words. 
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'^I'l  ^  be^^    >l^>l^^H    <^\\\\  M^5<a     -H^M^^    Hi'    JUI.*  >i^h 
"5^1  ^i^il«i  ciMi  \WM  ^M^^  ni.  J«>iW  «m4<Ii  ^•^^•i  tl^i- 

^Hi  ^L  >161^  c*l«^l  <w\a^  0/ci  ^tlM  c{\^  ^4lM<fl^l  >i'^  yMl 
^liM  >4i^7  {lctH%'^«(l  -HMlV  ^><W  Wi<H  Mrfl  M^il*^  ;d^u 

*l  Ml.  :i?i^<4i'i  ^i^u  n  ^i§\cii  ^i4i  ii>Mci>i 

Tratislation* 
In  the  year  Samvat  1629  roa  Hormazd  ma/t  Shahardvar  in 
Nagmandal®  in  the  time  of  Padfibah  Akbar  Shah  in  the  victorious 
rulership  of  Kalich  Malimad  Khan,®  the  ruler  of  the  trading  and  all 
the  mixed  communities.  Writers  Manochaher  Bah  man  and  Nugoj 
Mdnock  and  Nusherwan  Changa  and  Dhaijan  Asdin  and  Rnstam 
Jamshed  and  all  of  the  laymen  class  of  Nadsari.  To  Mahjar  Vachh&. 
To  Wit,  an  Inami<>  wadi  at  Pipalia  of  10  bigdhs  of  land  with  60  palm 
trees  and  100  date  trees  shall  be  maintained^^   as  i7idm  from  year  to 

1  cL^  a  generation,  time,  q-^nn,  ^ni't^^mi^ii  «|-M<t'>!i. 

•  fq*r^  Yiotory. 

»  «t  ^t^^it-^tmi  Mh^  yj  i  "^Hid  \'H\^  M^ii  Mffl"    ^t^   ^Mid  Mi    MiH  «l^«|-fl 

*  ^^  Ml.  (M^MlO  M*l«(l  Ml.  (MRWI)  ^«ll  <5\M^Ml^«l  ^y  \Mii  ^3  \M  Ql.  «t«i 
^  KUii  ii  \M  -5,  *t  K\-i  4lCHM«t  ^T.^^l>li  "MH-fl  b'Ml<fl  <l(l"^  <»1MMM-^.  i^3l'^  =3^  y.^,^>|i  >|^ 
«lM4lM  S^. 

*  €1  «ii*^^  ai  trtR^n  (^4)j  «t  \M  ?iM. 

^  i^*fl  aiiiS!.  t1«iii  ii*^!  ;ii»*mi  4^1^  a  fcJii>fl  »»>{l-i  1-11  v4->iMia  '^'^  K^^^. 

'  An  old  name  of  NadsAri. 

»  FiVf^*  p.  157  for  this  personage. 

10  icAm  ^IaJ'.  According  to  Badaoni  In'ami-zaminliS,  and  In'^mi>debhA 
were  some  of  the  old  terms  applied  to  lands  (Blnchmann's  Aini-Akbari  I.,  p. 
271). 

11  The  word  is  Mie^.  It  is  P.  U'^-'^  to  rear,  to  purify.  The  meaning^ 
seems  to  be  that  they  would  see  that  the  land  may  remain  in  the  hand  of 
Meherji  Rana  for  religious  purposes  as  tndmi  land,  free  of  taxes.  To  properly 
understand  this  document  we  must  read  it  in  relation  with  another  <iocument 
(p.  ^^^)  g^ven  to  Meherji  Rana's  father  by  the  laymen.  Or  the  meaning  may 
be  M  -iiA  'H  -11^  6m^  3^^  i.e.,  the  wadi  may  be  on  thia  (Meherji  Rana's)  name. 
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year.  It  shall  be  maintained  free  from  taxes  from  the  Diwan  (t.r ,  the 
civil  anthorities).     All  laymen  shall  so  maintain  it  free. 

(Signed.) 
Nagdj  Manock  Nariman  Horn 

N  usher  wan  Changa  Auwa  DhaiyAn 

Kustam  Jamshed^  Mnji  Bahman  (witness) 

DhaiyAn  Ashdin 

We  will  examine  here,  who  the  officer  Kalich  (Kalij)  Mahamad 
Khun,  alluded  to  in  the  above  docameut  was. 

We  learn  from  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari  that  Kalij  Khan  was  the 
Governor  of  Surat  at  this  time  (1629  Samva^.,  ue.,  1573-74  A.  D.). 
We  read  in  that  book  :  "  Now  that  His  Majesty's  mind  w»s  set 
quite  at  rest  by  the  suppression  of  rebels,  and  the  reduction  of 
tlieir  lofty  forts,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Oujarat. 
The  order  was  given  for  the  assembling  of  the  army,  and  on  the 
20th  Safar,  980,  (1573)  in  the  18th  year  of  the  reign,   the  Emperor 

started  and  proceeded "*     The  conquest  of   Surat 

'*  was   effected  on  the  l?3rd  Shawwal  in  the  year  080.     Next  day  the 

Emperor  went  on  to  inspect  the  fortress on  the  same 

day  he  placed  the  custody  of  the  fort  and  the  government  of  the 
country  in  tlie  hands  of  Kalij  Kh&n.*'^ 

Elliot  gives  the  name  in  the  above  passage  as  Kalij  Khan,  but  the 
text  of  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari  gives  the  full   name  as  e^U.  <v«dB^  ^i$ 

Kalij  Mahamad  Khan,  as  we  find  it  in  the  text  of  the  docament. 
Elliot's  translation  is  too  free.  The  passage  about  this  officer's 
appointment  is  as  follows  : — 

i,e,^  on  that  very  day  the  Government  and  the  custody  of   the 


1  On  comparing  his  signature  in  the  original  (vide  the  photo-Iitho)  with  his 
name  as  written  in  the  body  of  the  document,  we  find  that  both  are  very 
similar.     So  I  think  that  the  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  this  person. 

»  EUiot*8  History  of  India,  Vol.  T.,  p.  3^0. 

3  Ihid,  pp.  350-351. 

*  /Xa^b  neighbourhood,  surrounding  country. 

s  Munshi  Newul  Kishore's  text  of  1875,  p.  S99, 11.  i-6. 
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fortress  of  Surat  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  confided  to  the  trust  of 
Ealij  Mabamad  Kb&u,  who  has  great  distinction  in  honour  and  dignity. 

This  original  passage  of  the  Tabakat-i-Akbari  shows,  that  the  full 
same  of  the  officer  was  the  sane  as  that  which  the  document  gives, 
and  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  not  only  of  Surat,  but  of  its 
neighbourhood,  of  which  Naosuri  forms  a  part.  The  Tabakat- 
i-Akbari  speaks  of  him  as  the  jagirdar  of  Surat. 

**  When  the  Emperor  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Gujarat,   and  had 
returned  to  his  capital,  the  disaffected  and  rebellious   men     .     .     • 
once  more  raised  their  heads.     .     .     .     Kalij  Khan,  who  was  jugirdar 
of  the  fort  (Surat),  made  it  secure  and  prepared  for  a  siege."i 

In  the  events  of  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign,  Elliot  also  gives  his  full 
name  as  Muhammad  Kalij  Khan.^  Under  the  events  of  the  29th  year 
of  the  reign,  we  still  find  him  named  as  the  "  Jiigirdar  of  Surat."' 

(DoGument  No.  10.  Document  assigning  a  Wadt  to  Rana  Jeshang, 
\\^\  ^^h'^  ^H  ^\H  *«4MMl^  ^\\^\  ^i^^^l  ^^') 

j«c*ci  *IH^^  gci^i  civ{  >ii  o{^^^  '^xot  ^4m^  ^^^6*  «fl  -iPiM^H 

1^19    ^[\\^  \M^H  ^«/Mn  tH"^ct  ^  >il^%    ^i^ll  q"  ^l.^  ^1^- 

^Mi  ^1^1  c<   ^ll.®>l^^c4H  ^^^  ^l^l  ^^^1  ^^M   <^n  clU   ^  cyft 

1  Elliot,  v..  p,  360.  «   Ibid,  p,  404.  ^  Ibid,  p.  434. 

*  In  the  similar  docament  of  Mcherji  Rana  (No.  9)  Mvl  adhe.  Perhaps 
^}fn  ^iH  t.ff.,  •<  now,  then  "  signifying  *  at  the  time  '. 

*  For  i;^^!,  vide  document  No.  9  p.  156  n.  1  "tlUlKii  «^"^ft>ii. 

*  This  word  is  Persian,  va  '  and'  used  for  On jrati  *  Mi  *  or  *  ttvi '  used  in  the 
other  similar  document  of  Mcherji  Rana  (No.  9). 

7  «u.  doubtful,  perhaps  contracted  form  for  >HlWi  Av.    ji^jio*»^o'* 

'  »U.  This  seems  to  be  a  contracted  form  of  a  word  like  Ml.  for  mWImiI 
•Ml.  for  M[^,^,  -Bil  for  ^>>^  or  ^Xk,  *H.  for  *^.^o|<.  Perhaps  it  is  the  contracted  form 
of  the  Gujrati  word  5)[;^  or  ^\\<^  i.e.^  a  priest.  It  seems,  that  this  word 
was  at  one  time  applied  to  Parsee  priests  by  their  laymen,  because  the 
word  ^xw^  is  still  sometimes  used  for  a  wife  of  a  priest,  who  prepares 
sacred  bread*,  &c.,  for  the  ritual.  Perhaps  the  word  5^u  was  specially  applied 
to  those  priests  v7ho  prepared  i\^  damns  or  sacred  breads  and  sacred  food 
used  in  the  ritual. 
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^•iiM*  nis  a<5o  ciMi  (hMI  cjim  ao  %^  ^  ni&  ^w  ^V  ^im 

•^^3i;|   :«IM^   ^IM   >4lV    CtU    c|    Oijfl  ^   >i|««|     ^i^*  ^|«t    X4    ;»|4t 
MI«^  ^"H^M  HiiX'i  >i«n  X4i^  ;^^  ^   qi^t  «j«('   !jlc(*i'   til  <lc<Mtn 

\  «>Mci  ><na4%  ^i^u 
a  «Mci  '^^Mi  ^1^1  ^^« 

%  «>Hct.  *^^l>i  ^l^l^ 

For  the  sake  of  religion,  Bahadins.^o 

By  the  name  of  God. 
In   the    year    Samvat    1576    at     the   time    of     month     (^ndh) 

Bahman,  day  (r6z)  Bahman,  in  Nagmandal,   in  the  time  of  the 

^  ti-il^t-d  <^>(1  \i.  i»l*Jt.  According  to  BadAdni  Indm-i-Zaminba,  In*Am-i- 
Dehhd  were  some  of  the  terms  used  before  the  MoghuU.  (Bloohmaan*8 
Ain-i  Ikbari  I.,  p  271.) 

*  ^i^<A  \i  P.  /Ai«  *vfta  *gift.' 

»  ^OAJU  to  rear,  educate;  to  purify.  Ml««i.  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  they  would  see  that  it  remains  in  the  hand  of  Bana  Jesang  for  the 
above  religious  purpose  (  ili-d  ^\i\\  )  from  year  to  year,  free  of  tazef. 

*  **  i  "HWl  "Ml*^  "  '^t^  "  i  >il*l  n^^  "  i-e.t  j^  e|ai^.  1  think  it  Is  the  corrupted 
form  of  Ji^J^y^  *-^«»  without  miscellaneous  revenues,  iuf.,  free  of  tax. 

For  the  words  J  ^  >ti^  mAl,  and  ^'**  vide  above,  p.  98. 

*  dS  kail,  trouble,  injustice,  a  heavy  burden, 

*  Perhaps  Jy  qtiwal  speakers.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  "  there 
should  be  no  troubles  and  questions  or  inquiries  in  the  matter.*' 

*  /c  ♦?  t3  vJ^  uniting  one  with  another,  i.e.,  in  concert  with  one  another. 

*  Or  perhaps  ^&.    An  old  copy  of  this  document  reads  it  ^4. 

The  document  seems  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  this  man ,  because  on 
comparinjj;  the  names  of  the  sigrnatories,  as  written  In  the  bo  ly  of  the  docu- 
ment, with  their  own  signatures  at  the  bottom  of  the  document,  we  find, 
that  in  the  case  of  all  signatories,  their  names  and  signatures  differ  a  little 
in  style  and  form,  but  in  the  case  of  this  ^i«|i  ^-^m  B^ni  JimAs  they 
resemble  a  good  deal. 
10  Doubtful.    Perhaps  for  ^^\Ji^/J  «.a.,  civil  matter. 
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Yictorioiis^  rnlership  of  Padsb^h  Saltan  Mazalfar  Shall,*  in  the 
rule  of  king  Ibhram  Na^ir,^  the  rulor  of  the  trading  and  all 
mixed  communities.  Writers  Mauock  Cbanga,"  and  Asdin  Meherw&n 
and  .Dhaiyan  Raou  and  Eanu  Jamas  and  As^  Baheram  and 
Manock  Baheram  and  Khursbed  ChachA  and  Baheram  Sagar  and  the 
whole  of  the  community  and  Naiya  Rana  and  Meherwan.*  To  Ervad 
Rana  Jesang.  To  wit,  palm-trees  and  Inam  land,  100  palm  trees 
and  10  bigdhs  of  land  may  be  given.  It  (z.«.,  the  land)  shall  be  kept 
with  Rana  Jesang  free  of  taxes  from  year  to  year.  The  palm  trees 
and  the  land  shall  be  maintained  free  of  taxes  from  year  to  year. 
All  the  laymen  together  shall  maintain  it  free  of  taxes.  There  shall 
be  no  trouble  and  bother  about  it.  It  shall  be  kept  free  from 
the  civil  authorities.  All  uniting  one  with  another  shall  maintain 
it  free. 

(Signed)— 

Manock  Changa 

Asdin  Meherwan 

Dhaiyan  Rana 

Rana  Jamus 

1  oi^Tt  ^jTf^  6n»f  is  the  same  as  efl^M  meaning  *  vlcton'oua.' 

«  Vide  below,  p.  161  for  this  personage. 

'  For  notes  on  some  of  the  words  of  this  document,  vide  the  footnote! 
under  the  Gujarati  docament,  p.  158-59, 

*  This  man  seems  to  have  been  popularly  known  as  5l».  >t4^6iii  Go  or  Gor 
Meherwan,  but  his  real  name  seema  to  be  ^^^r  ^i^i  BehrAm  R^nA,  because 
he  puts  down  hia  signature  as  such.  There  are  ten  persons  named  in  the 
body  of  the  document  and  these  ten  persons  sign  the  document.  In  the  signa- 
tures the  order  is  changed  a  little.  The  first  four  signatories  sign  in  the  order 
of  their  names  in  the  document.  Then  the  fifth  signatory  "^g^t^t  ^\H\.  Khoorsed 
ChAchA  is  the  seventh  in  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  document,  and  the 
eighth  signatory  ^vm  '^^^IM  Is  A  BehrAm  is  the  fifth  in  the  body  of  the  document. 
Then  the  eighth  and  ninth  persons  -^^^i"*!  «pr  Behrfim  SAgarand  ^Mi  ^i«ti  NayiA 
B&U&  in  the  document  similarly  change  places  as  signatories,  Kaiy&  B&n& 
signs  seventh  as  i  Mi  ^i«(t  M<JMi  Naiy^  Rana  Dbaiy&ii.  Then  the  tenth  or  the  last 
person  on  the  list  ^{.  >t^^«ii1  Go.  Meherwan  signs  as  ^^:([^  ^le^i  Bohrom  B4nA. 
This  shows  then  that  5|i.  ^^^«in  Go  Meherwan  must  be  his  popular  name,  while 
his  real  name  was  Behr^m  Rana.  Again,  we  find  that  the  wricer  seems  to 
have  first  intended  to  close  his  list  with  the  8th  person  Behr^m  SAgar 
because  he  has  put  after  this  name  the  words  irt>iV(i«h^  «. «.,  "and  all  the 
community  or  all  the  people,"  but  after  writing  these  words  he  has  added  the 
above  two  names  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  signatories. 
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Khmrshed  Chacha 

Mauock  Baherim 

Naija  Rana  Dhaijan 

Asa  Behram 

Beram  Sagar 

Baheram  Rana 
The  king  (Padshah)  Sultan  Muzaffar  Shah  referred  to  ia  this 
docament  of  Samvat  1576  (152^  A.  D.)  ia  the  Sultan  Muhammad 
Mazaifar  of  Gujarat.  He  is  one  of  the  five  Mahomedan  kings,  re- 
ferred to  by  Babar  in  his  Tozak-i-Babari,  as  ruling  ia  India  when  he 
conquered  the  country.  He  sajs,  **  At  the  period  when  I  conquered 
that  country,  five  Masulnian  kings  and  two  Pagans  exercised  royal 
authority.  Although  there  were  many  small  and  inconsiderable 
Rats  and  Rdjds  ia  the  hills  and  woody  country,  yet  these  were  the 
chief  and  the  oniy  ones  of  importance.  One  of  these  powers  was 
the  Afghans,  whose  GoTemmeni  included  the  capital.  •  •  •  .  • 
The  second  prince  was  Sultan  Muhammad  Muzaffar  in  Gujarat. 
Ue  had  departed  this  life  a  few  days  before  Sult&n  Ibrahim's^  defeat. 
He  was  a  prince  well  skilled  in  learning,  and  fond  of  reading  the 
Aitd*g  (or  traditions)."*  He  is  known  in  history,*  as  MuzafiPar  II. 
He  reigned  in  Gujarat  for  15  years  from  A.D.  1611  (917  Hijri) 
to  1526. 

The  king   ff(^\'H    'i^R  Ibhram  Na9ir  seems  to  be  Ibrahim  Lodi. 

{I)9cument  No.  11.    <lc(  ^^'^X  %Pi«/.  The  letter  to  Viu  wherein 
Vastur  Meherji  Edna  is  re/erred  to  as  the  leading  priest,) 

«i.  ^>    h{H\  ^n"  ^1^<H    ^Kl't  <1<<1I  ^M^n  \  <H'  M€Hl  ^ 
^wii  <HK  ^<X  «H7  ^It^  Wl^^l-t  li  rfl^'  ^»Ml^  >ifi  ^m  <w(i) 

1  Ibrahim  Lodi  whom  he  defeated  in  1526  in  the  battle  of  P^nipat. 

«  Elliot  IV.  p.  259. 

3  £lphin8tone*s  History  of  India,  Sth  Edition,  by  Cowel),  p.  765. 

•  Contracted  from  «i>n«ii   M^*»li\. 

»  A  son.  Kaka'a  son  Asdin  siji^i  ^^\i\\  ^niHil-i  Mi^OiilSl. 

•  Looks  like  i  but  it  is  '  <h/    Compare  it  with  the  first  letter  in  the  word 
^^1^^  in  1«  6  of  the  original    ,)b  (^^tj^J  SUjlj 

^  Doabtfnl.    Perhaps  ^. 

•  Doubtful.    Perhaps  »r<iCi  •<,•«  mL-Hd'i  *  q(l«l  (%«l  ^^W^) 

21 
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^R  ^&l  iicll  '^liil    ^>*   "jf^S  ^    <l^'ti  J«>i^  <ill^^  b^  ^  -^b 

y^m  pi>ici*  ^li^iH  i^  'Jfi-n  ^€^1  5/-4  qi^3  -jt^cn  'cisKt 

In®  •i^^  i^«i  ^<i  ^i.®  a^it  Ml.  ^it^  ^c^ci  a^Yf,  q-ui. 
^MW  <i4<l't  t^'®  ^($«»\  ^'ti^  ^<^^i  ^i^  b^%^^ 

Translation. 
**  Writer  priest^  Ruku's  sod  Asdin.  To  all  the  Bahadins  (  t>., 
laymen)  of  Diu,  May  they  be  in  the  protection  of  God.  To  wit,  two 
persons  (viz.)  Ghanda  Kiamdin  with  myself  (i.e.,  altogether),  we 
four  persons  had  sat  together  in  the  Agiary  (t.^.,  fire«temple). 
There  it  was  said  that  all  the  Bahadins  of  Diu  hare  said  that  *'  a 
Herbad  (t.6.,  priest)  with  Barashnam,^'  may  come  here,  that  he  may 
perform  the  B&j  and  Gehsam&^*  ceremony,  that  he  may  perform  the 
Afringftn  ceremony,  for  the  repose  of  our  dead,  and  that  we  will 
continue,!^  him   as   you  will   fix.  "     On   these  words  being    said 

^^^*  niniat  sleep,  slnmber  (peace)  >i'»»ii'{l  witfl  "Mi^  or  for  "^Hr  naiyat  -t^Jmi 
intention. 

^  ?    e)*^^  'j  *o  collect,  to  pick  out.  P  •*x%^:<  ^iH.    Or  it  can  be  read  ^^-n  ^J^ 
(for  Ml)  doubtful, 

*  P.  gA^o  searching  diligently,  continuation  Mi^  ^i'*t^i,^'fl  ».<?-,  ^<i  =ftfl  ^  <^«fl 

*  Doubtful  reading,  vide  p,  163,  n.  1. 

«  For  414^1  wise,    >ti^t    ♦iiXi  5,    *iiMi  Ol,  ii/i%  5,  M<t?ti  ^. 

•^^  ^liH^fl  worthy,  fit.     Or  perhaps  *  patient '  as  in   VIhi  «i*<<li 
«  ii>t  JLm  work.    *i-ii  y>t  -^v)  ^n-d  iii^  Mi^  ^l*^'^. 

10  ^^  ««ya<,  aiming  at,  intention.    i^iMcl,  "Mi^,  or  towards. 

11  of  the  wkj|^  •.^.,  the  writer,  ^t^i  H'^'ll^-d  M**4l  M-il^  «tii. 
11  ^j.   Contraction  of  mv.i^i\  andhiAroo,  i.6'.,  priest. 

i"*  i.e.i  an  officiating  priest  who  had  gone  through  theBarashnum  ceremony, 
1*  The    funeral  prayers  to  be  recited   near   a  dead  body  before  its    being 
removed  to    the   Tower   of   Silence.      The  prayer  recited   is  ya<?na  Chaps» 
XXVIII  to  XXXIV. 

15  If  yon    read   it    <t<l'(l  it  is  aUJ  tatahha,   searching  diligently,  continua- 
tion, or  it  may  be  corruption  of  fH'a    ^f^"*"*"  stipend^ 
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Ervad  Meherji  R&na  agreed  ^  and  has  hastened  to  send  (a  priest)  for 
carrying  on  religious  rites  (lit.  affairs).  He  is  a  good,  fit,  wise, 
(and)  worthy  man.  He  is  just  what  is  required  for  our  religion. 
Continae  him  (in  your  service)  looking  to  his  work.  RSz  Qnkd  mdh 
Adaryear  samvai  1646.  May  our  good  wishes  be  for  the  protection 
of  God  upon  all  Behdins. " 

Haying  given  above,  copies  of  the  documents  referred  to  in  the 
paper,  I  will  now  give  here  the  colophons  of  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts, and  extracts  of  letters,  &c.,  referred  to  therein. 

(Colophon  of  the  old  manuscript  of  1792  A.  D.,  which  contains 
Tansen's  song — vide  above,  p.  42.) 

^  \\^  Miwi  ^9t%  -hix^x  ^juii^i,  <H4><rt  ^fv^^l:^^^  ^-^^  luwM 

'^m't  cli«^  <Hi<ll  ^«J^>i5i€2l9  y^^>ii  ^i^jUl  \H\^  '^l^'^KtHi  >lql- 

(Tansen's  song  about  Dastur  Meherji  Rani — vide  above,  p.  42, 

copied  from  f.  81b.  of  the  above  old  manuscript.) 

(  ^  ^Pl  %\\\^\  ^  <*0iR1l  ^U^  ) 

1  Perhaps   «ii  R^i  «0   ctifli   iO.     P.  ^^  «)a^l3  j  «)J»  tJj    «|j^^    ^^ 

Mi  fti^i  iivfl.  »   ^  Ua^  reading,  study,  M^MIW. 

*  ColopfaoQ  at  the  end,  folio  237b— 238.  The  book  has  in  all  239  folios  with 
13  lines  iQ  a  page.  From  folio  202  we  haye  the  story  of  ChangragAcba,  an 
Indian  sage,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  the  Court  of  King  Gusht^sp  to  dlscnss 
religions  matters  with  Zoioa^er.  The  writer  calls  bis  book  "  rpi  <ti.  iWl<t  <1l. 
NM^MlMil  ^Cll"  '•^•1  the  book  of  songs  and  poems,  and  of  the  story  of 
ChangragAcha.  For  Changrag^cha  and  for  his  visit^  tide  '*  Zoroastre,  Essai 
8ur  la  Philosophie  Religiensc  de  la  Perse,  par  M.  Joachim  M^nant"  (1857), 
pp.  57,  Ac.  Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  IrAn,  by  Prof.  Jackson, 
pp.  85—88. 
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(Trandation  of  tht  soThg  of  Tansrrt.y 

Oh  Loydl^  the  Parsee's  prayer  is  accepted. 

Oh  Master  I  the  Parsee's  pra  jer  is  accepted. 

The  back  of  agor^  and  sandalwood  is  pat  round  ii; 

With  it  there  is  a  piece  of  sandalwood.^ 

Oh  Lord  I  the  Parsee's  prayer  is  accepted. 

Shah  Meheryar !  ^  you  luiTe  a  long  beard. 

Glory  rains  over  yonr  face. 

Oh  Lord  !  the  Parsee's  prayer  is  aecepted. 

Mian  Tansen  Says, 

Oh  King  Akbar  f  hear  mCr 

He  is  the  flower  of  the  paradise. 

Oh  Lord  \  the  Parsee's  prayer  is  accepted. 


1  YA-hil,  i,e.^  Oh  God —  Vid^  Bloehmaan's  Ain-Mkbari,  V»l.  I.,  p,  150, 
♦♦  His  Majesty  passed  whole  nights  in  thoughts  of  4io<l ;  he  continually  oc- 
onpied  himtself  with  pronoui^cing  the  namefl  Yd  hu  and  YA  hadi."  The 
word  here  seems  to  be  originjilly  Ahu  (Avcfta  vey*),  and  it  is  applied  in 
Persiaoi  even  to  kings.  The  fciongbci»g  transcribed  in  (iujrati,its  laDgoageand 
orthography  may  not  be  quite  correot.  *  ^>^^»'  (aloe  wood)  is  a  kfiid  of 
fragrant  twig. 

3  The  meaning  of  ibis  second  distioh  is  not  r{nite  clear,  bnt  it  seems  to 
tell  how  the  Parsce  Meheryar  (another  proper  form  of  Mcherji)  referred  to  io 
the  song  said  his  prayers,  plaoing  fragrant  wood  and  twigs  In  the  fire. 

*  For  the  word  ShJ^h,  vide  above,  p,  166,  n.  4. 
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(Mabaraja  Sir  Sourendro    Mohan  Tagore's  letter,  about  Taxuiexi*8 

song — vide  above,  p.  44.) 

Hara  Kamara  Bbabana, 
Pathuria  Ghata  Raj  Bati, 
Calcutta,  6ih  February  1902. 

To 

J.  Jamshedji  Modi,  Esqre., 

Deab  Sir, — I  am  of  opinion,  so  far  as  mj  humble  belief  goes»  that 
the  song  which  you  had  sent  me  as  Tansen's  is,  as  I  already  wired  to 
jou,  his.  Though  the  language  is  not  that  in  which  he  ordinarily 
composed  his  songs,  yet  from  the  construction  and  general  style  of 
the  piece,  the  song  affords  internal  evidence  of  being  the  composition 
of  that  great  singer.  The  piece,  I  understand,  is  sung  in  the 
Saranga  Ragini,  and  if  this  tune  has  been  traditionally  handed 
down,  this  is  another  proof  of  the  piece  being  Tansen's,  for  Varlidri 
Kdndrd  and  Suranga  are  known  to  have  been  his  favourite  Raginis. 

Yours  truly, 
(8d.)     SOUBENDRO  MOHUN  TAGORE, 

Mu».  Doe,  Oxon, 

Extracts  from  letters  ofDrs,  West^  Oeiiner  and  Mills,  with  reference 
to    the   alleged  ignorance   of  the    Parsees  of    Gujrdt    in   the 
16M  Century — vide  above,  p^  52. 
Pr.  West  says  :  — 

"  I  have  carefully  read  the  contents  of  the  Newspaper  Cuttings, 
and  need  only  say  that  my  opinions,  regarding  the  matters  in  dispute, 
practically  coincide  with  those  expressed  by  the  writers  whose 
signatures  are  Ed.   Ochiltree,  Junior,  and  J.  O.  E.^ 

*'  Regarding  the  alleged  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  Gujerat 
Parsis,  both  priests  and  laity,  in  the  16th  century,  I  believe  that 
such  an  accusation  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  actual 
facts.     It  appears  to  be  based  upon  certain  statements  made  in  the 

1  Prof.  8.  H.  HodiwaWs  letters  to  the  Bombay  Gazette,  in  its  issues  of 
24th  August,  30th  and  31st  October,  5th  Noyember  and  7tb  December  1896. 
His  letter  in  the  issue  of  5th  November  1S96  is  worth  studying.  Therein  he 
has  produced  a  number  of  instances  as  evidence  to  show  that  '*  even  in  those 
ages,  supposed  to  be  so  dark,  there  were  Parsees  possessing  a  knowledge,  not 
only  of  Sanscrit,  but  of  Zend  and  Pahlavi " — mde  below,  p.  167,  for  bis  views 
on  the  general  charge  of  ignorance. 
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Rivayets  brought  hy  Nareman  Hoshang  from  Iran  in  1478  and  1486. 
Strictly  speaking,  these  were  written  about  a  century  before  the  time 
of  Meherji  Rana,  but  it  will  be  instructive  to  consider  how  far  they 
were  correct  in  their  own  time. 

*'  One  of  tlie  Iranian  Scribes  of  the  Rivayet  of  1478  wrote  in 
Persian  as  follows  : — 

'*  For  this  reason  I  have  not  written  these  things  in  Pahlavi 
writing,  inasmuch  as  Nareman  Hoshang  said  and  declared  that 
perhaps  (magar)  priests  and  laymen  of  the  Mazda-worshippers  of 
Nausari,  Kambay,  Broach,  Surat,  and  Anklesar  may  not  be  under- 
standing Pahlavi  writing.  He  said  there  are  laymen  of  these  towns, 
and  even  priests,  who  perchance  do  not  understand  Pahlavi  writing." 
Bat  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  Rivayet  contains  a  Pazand  colloquy 
between  Zaratusht  and  Ormazd,  written  in  Avesta  characters,  also 
some  extracts  from  the  Gathas  in  Avesta  and  Pazand,  as  well  as 
oocasional  Pahlavi  phrases,  with  plenty  of  Persian.  This  free  use 
of  Avesta  and  Persian  writing,  and  even  some  Pahlavi,  clearly 
•hows  that  the  Iranian  scribe  had  no  real  fear  of  not  being  under* 
stood  by  the  Indian  Parsis  (whose  vernacular  was  old  Gujerati,  and 
to  whom  even  Persian  was  a  foreign  language)  unless  he  used  too 
much  Pahlavi. 

"  With  regard  to  the  questions  taken  to  Yezd  by  Nareman  Hoshang, 
it  seems  to  me  (judging  from  the  replies  to  about  forty,  which  may 
be  fonnd  scattered  about  in  various  parts  of  Darab  Hormazyar's 
Rivayet  Collection)  that  the  queries,  propounded  by  the  Indian 
Parsis,  do  generally  imply  not  so  much  any  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  their  priests,  as  an  increasing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
to  comply  with  their  teachings  and  decisions.  The  laity,  living 
among  those  of  other  religions,  would  naturally  find  many  of  the 
precautionary  observances  and  customs,  enjoined  by  their  own 
priesthood  both  troublesome  and  oppressive.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  priests  and  more  conservative  elders  would  at  last  find 
it  necessary  to  refer  the  principal  matters  in  dispute  to  their  brethren 
in  Iran,  so  as  to  have  their  opinion  to  quote  among  their  own  more 
unruly  members. 

''If  the  Indian  Parsi  priesthood  had  been  really  ignorant  and 
indifferent  about  their  religion,  they  would  not  have  undertaken  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  referring  such  matters  to  a  higher  Court  of 
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Appeal,  Bucb  as  the  Iranian  priesthood  must  have  appeared  to  be  to 
the  Indian  Parsia.  And  the  qnestions,  thus  referred,  seldom  involte 
any  of  the  great  fundamental  dogmas  of  the  Parsi  religion,  but  are 
nearly  always  confined  to  details  of  ritual  and  purification,  or  to 
matters  of  caaui&try. 

"  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  Riyayets  and  writings 
which  were  obtained  from  Iran,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  next 
two  centuries.  They  all  indicate  the  deep  interest  which  the  Parsi 
priests  and  laity  took  in  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  and 
in  obtaining  copies  of  rare  manuscripts  from  Iran.*'  (Extrsct  from 
Dr.  West's  letter,  dated  Maple  Lodge,  Watford,  June  lOth,  1898,  to 
Mr.  Mancherji  Palanji  Kutar.) 

Dr.  Oeldner  says : — 

*' •  •  •  .It  may  be  that  such  Dastur  lived  in  the  obscure  corner 
of  Gujerat.  With  Brahmins  and  Jews  also,  it  is  also  often  the  case 
that  the  real  traditional  knowledge  lived  on  in  corners.  In  certain 
Indian  Dastur  families  the  knowledge  of  Pahlavi  must  have  re- 
mained traditional.  Where  otherwise — to  mention  only  one — would 
the  venerable  Dastur  Hoshangji  in  Poona,  the  teacher  of  the  Europeans, 
have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  Pahlavi  ?  Consequently  a  learned 
Pahlavi  scholar  was  very  well  able  to  explain  tne  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  to  the  great  Mogul  in  a  convincing  manner. 

"The  Revayets,  too,  do  not  always  treat  elementary  subjects,  but 
often  Some  with  very  important  questions,  cf.  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East.  Vol.  XXXVII.,  pp.  419,  &c.  They  frequently  give  the 
authoritative  decisions  of  the  learned  Dasturs  in  Iran. 

"  It  is  reported  that  Jamasp  brought  the  Farvardin  Yasht  to  India 
in  1721,  which  was  said  to  have  been  lost  there.  This  loss  can  only 
refer  to  certain  congregations  and  not  to  the  Parsees  of  India  in 
general.  The  fact  is  that  this  Yasht  existed  in  India  at  that  time  in 
several  copies,  and  partly  in  a  better  state  than  the  Persian 
MS.  gave,  but  it  was  possibly  kept  secret  by  the  owners."  (Extract 
from  Dr.  Oeldner's  letter,  dated  Berlin,  25th  August  1898,  to 
Mr.  Mancherji  P.  Kutar.) 

,\  Prof.  S.  H.  Hodiwala  says  j  — 

«* Every  scholar  in  fact  knows  that  Pahlavi  and  Pazand 

manuscripts  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  comparatively  numerous.  May 


-mtrmK  wk  tte  ^kvid^  it    Im.ji.  aanr ."     »^  m  no*  arit  wfaf  lo 

^n9  dtumB  csmmm  mamtL  nm  bsM.  s  (SKdmhr  nwritipiwd,  if  thff 
i^Memci^  in  «xuif9SK  -va*  s  :imiii  mi  due  no  aiiftr  wlirtlwr  pnmc 
IT   asTiwii.    sinid  rm±  jt  TirffTMiM  !iM&  .*     Ftthmi%  it  will  be 

^tioc  aw!eiy  joovm^  maaamn^m  ic^iitnft  no  kao^fldge  of  tiw 
tm  :diB  ^«t  jf  dift  xniML    TIm  is  OBtaMnlf  not  strictly 

VIZ  ewes.  X  ic  w*re.  woac  jwl  tat  d»  viiqcefi  <i€  bftTing  work 

«fOicfltj(  aoihidv  on  maksaLf  IK  JC3H^ Besides 

Ibft  (SfunB^an*  iir  maaf  vir  duat  smiaosptsi  dontaiii  dpnsi  state* 
BAMOi  ai  an  ci«sr  aaarjur  aen  Tiuaitt  av  actH&a  n^r  vhmt  cv*  vse  a 
ia!S  -riiAS.  ^mrjuoi ^  rwiitrfa**  lyMimg  mia  sheaf?  uf  aarwnw  igno- 
»ae«^  Boc  zuia  ia  sue  iiL  We  imv^  saamain^iiiaret^fliL  v*'^^^'^ 
cc  tiunaerai  asEit  ....  r!iiB»  rfhra  w«re  really  die  wK^st 
mukmiescmaimn  n£  a  xini  ic  Insnnr  *rtonfiy  'viiflBe  a«pWr  fruits 
we  fWMB  ji  the  :r  inu  of  H  jramiri^nir  ami  to  «•  ^■'•^  ®^ 
E-i-tUA  Pwiafun,  isiii  nanj  .icfaen  ul  trhi*  W2t5  ctHitnfy  ^  (Kxlr«et 
fr'^i  a  lecwr  in  4«ie  £:  itnuvr^  C^csrw  in  i»   ij»a«    «t'  **^  Safember 

•* A  A-;^:^^  :iitie.li;r*^5  ^rtdick'iuii  kaowiedge  eriated 

av<c^  p4.n;  pr«it^^  m  ^*u►  njie  o£  Aciwr.  And  b«t«ce  and  after. 
AzA  Akr.4r  w.»x/i  #>»rl*>,nl»  ruit  b*'-*  !)tH»a  ^  ruoliaii  aa  to  g*t  a 
PafM  wJw  kfti^ir  fi^'^i'.K.ft^f/v  ^.f  r:n  i  m."  txtrucc  from  Dr.  Mills* 
Utu:%  ^*r>J  n>,  p:^-r  R..d,  OizcvL  >ItT  ±5,  1993,  to 
Mr.  }AM:A:^y  p*y,.  ^    K  .-*r.; 

(ColophoT*f  f*i  t'htj>:rA  %nA  Per*-J.n  manaicrccs  written  by  R*na 
Jeeenf^,  the  f»*h(^r,  mmI  KaikohiJ.  the  soo.  of  D«tur  Mrfieiji  Ban*. 
rw?^  abor^,  p.  €>! .) 

I  have  c^im*  a^'Hi-  thre^  f-Id  Pazeod  and  Persian  manuscript 
lKK>ka  which  tend  to  -how  that  the  family  of  Dastor  Meherji  Bana 
was  a  learned  family.  They  h«d  that  amount  of  Ifarning  which 
one  may  expect  in  tho«e  times  from  learned  priests.  Besides  Gnjrati 
the  language  of  their  conntry,  and  Aresta,  the  language  of  their 
scriptures,  they  knew  Pazend  and  Persian  Unguages. 

The  first  old  manuscript  that  I  want  to  draw  attention  to,  is  an 
old  manuscript  of  the  Pazend  .lamaspi  written  by  Rana  Jeaang,  the 
father  of  UaHiur   Meherji    Rana.     It    belongs   to  the  first  Dastur 
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Meherji  Rana  Library  of  Xaosari.^  I  gi?e  below  ike  colophon  ia 
Persian  giTen  Mi  the  end  of  the  book.  It  gives  its  date  as  rot  Meher, 
tnah  Ardibeheskt,  year  873  Yazdajardi  (1560  Samvat), «.«.,  1504 
A.D. 

(Colophon  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Pazend  JauiAspi  written 
by  Rana  Jesang,  the  father  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rami.) 

cH  ^^-^jj  ^.ji  cH  \:H^^^  "^  c^  '^iy  ^jj  eH  i:^^  c^  •Hri  cH 

Completed.  I  am  the  writer  of  Jamugpi,  I  a  servant  of  the 
religion  from  the  humblest  of  the  dust-faced,^  I  Rana^  son  of  Herbad 
Jesang,  son  of  Herbad  DadA,  sou  of  Uerbad  Jesang,  son  of  Herbad 
Mobad,  sun  of  Herbad  Knyumdin,  son  of  Herbad  Mobad,  son 
of  Herbad  Kamdin,  bon  of  Herbad  Zartusht,  son  of  Mobad 
Harmazdjar,  son  of  Herbad  Ramyar.  I  have  written  it  from  a 
copy  of  Herbad  Karva  (may  he  live  long),  son  of  Bikajiv  of 
Broach,  for  the  knowledge  of  new  preceptors  and  for  the  increase 
of  righteousness  of  the  Behdins  (t.«.,  the  Zoroastrians).  May 
there  be  health  of  body,  long  life,  i.e.,  in  this  physical  world,  may  thej 
be  righteous,  (and)  in  the  spiritual  world  may  their  souls  attain 
paradise.  Box  Meher,  mah  Ardibehesht  year  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  In  Indian  year  Samvat  1 560  roz  Meher,  mah  Ardi- 
behesht, Parsee  era  873. 

1  Vide  the  catalogue  of  the  library  published  in  1894,  Uujraii  list  of 
Pahlayi,  Pazend  and  Persian  manuscripts,  p.  62,  manuscript  No.  9. 

9  One  may  take  it  as  miswritten  forwlJ^  and  complete  the  sentence 
at  the  next  word  ^jXmlmlj^  but  the  aentence  must  be  completed  with  the 
words  oJi  ^U5  *  For  either  BhioAji  or  VicAjl. 

*  KhAk-ruyAn.    It    may    be    khAkrub4n.    A    term    of     humility,     an 
equi Talent  of  jL^SUL 
22 
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The  maDuflcript  is  written  in  Pazend  and  the  colophon  in  Permaiu 
This  shows  that  Bana  Jesang  knew  languages  other  than  the 
Uuignage  of  the  conntrj,  the  Gnjrati. 

The  next  manuscript  written  by  Rana  Jesang  is  that  of  the 
Bahman-nameh.^  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Minocherjee  Bnrjorjee  PaTree. 
It  has  378  folios,  t.e.,  756  pages,  with  IS  conplets  in  a  page.* 
Its  colophon  at  the  end,  giving  the  name  of  the  writer  and  its  date, 
runs  thus : — 

ci^*.>e^J'*^  r^^  ^4^'^'>^^'  ^^ii}^  v^cii*  aA^W 

^jjAJ  AA*.y    ^b   ^\g   ^^^^y*J   (yl^l   ^jLo  SU  jbAiA-«l^^  ^J^  sU 

Sdyb  A-fl^  JU  j»>f  $Uj  ^UUf  jjj^  e;^^*^  »*-•  j^^  ».>»3  ji3'^ 

(folio  378a,  1.  13.)  tjij^j^  Jym  ^j^  JU 

Translaliofi, 

This  book  of  Bahman  Numah  is  finished.  There  is  only  one  path 
which  is  that  of  virtue  (or  piety). 

This  narratiTe  of  king  Bahman,  the  son  of  Asf  nndyar,  the  king 
of  the  kings  of  Iran,  is  finished.  May  it  be  accordiDg  to  the  wish 
of  Ood.  Finished  with  good  wishes,  joy  and  pleasare  and  long  life. 
I  a  servant  of  the  religion,  the  writer  of  these  writings  (am)  Herbad 
Rani,  the  son  of  Herbad  Jesang,  the  son  of  Herbad  Dada  from  the 
family  stock  of  Mobed  Hormazyar,  (son  of)  Herbed  Ramjar,  in  the  city 

1  Le  Liyre  dea  Rois  par  M.  Mohl,  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  p.  LXVIII. 

*  This  gives  (756  X 13 s)  9828  conplets  or. distiches.  M.  Mohl  8ays:**Le 
Bahman-nameh  contient  ^  peu  pr^s  dix  mille  distiques.''  Ihid. 

*  It  is  the  first  lioe,  written  in  Persian  characters,  of  the  followiog  Avcsta 
proTerb|  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  several  old  Parsec  maDOBoripts. 

t.f«,  there  is  only  one  path  of  virtae.  All  other  paths  are  no  paths.  The 
?ahlaTi  rendering  of  it  is  :— 

•o-l'O'  fOOi^»  t»»^* 
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of  Naosari,  ia  the  time  of  Mahmi^d  Shuh^  Satan  bin  (t.e.,  son  of) 
Latif  Khun,  the  nephew  of  Bahadur  Shah  Sultan,  on  day  Astad  and 
month  Adar,  year  nine  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  the  era  of  Yazdagird 
Sheheryar.  Friday,^  year  955  (Hiiri),^  Hindi  year  Samvai  sixteen 
hundred  and  two. 

The  third  mauuflcript  I  wish  to  refer  to,  is  an  old  manoscript  of 
the  Persian  Darab-nanieh,^  belonging  to  Mr.  Mabiar  Nowroji  Kutar. 
The  manuscript  is  dated  1025  Yazdajardi  (A.D.  1656).  It  appears 
from  this  manuscript  that  Dastur  Kaikobad,  the  son  of  Dastur 
Meherji  Rans,  had  taken  a  copy  of  the  Persian  DArab*nameh  from 
the  libraryof  king  Akbar.  Daslur  Kaikobad*8  own  manuscript  is  not 
to  be  found,  but  the  old  manuscript  of  1656  notes  the  fact.^  It  is  a 
MS.   of  266  folios  with  25  lines  in  a  page. 

The  following  lines  in  the  colophon  narrate  the  way  in  which 
the  manuscript  came  to  be  written  : — 

(*Ji   tt;^*^  ^-^  .*.... •*^'    ^jd    ^<tLljl6    vliClfi,    ^U3  *i.^3 
e)f,«-^jyl  v^  e^^du/  ^,\  ^3>1j  h^.  ^  oij    ^jx^  ^ijlxj  ,m^ 

vr  «r%  ^r  ^  ^fwrrn^  ^^  1K^  <if  ^rf^^r  ^ar  nm  ^wr^  «f  ^»ft  ^^t 

^  This  Mahmud  Shdh  was  Alahmud  III.  of  GajrAt,  who  reigncil  for  16  years 
from  1538  A.D.  (944  Hijri)  to  1553-64  (901  Hijri).  Klphinntone  Fays  on  this 
point,  "Bahldurshdh's  natural  heir  wis  bis  uephew  Mahmud,  the  son  of  Latif 
KhAn."  (Elphinstone*8  History  of  India,  Fifth  edition,  by  Co«rell  (1866). 

'  Ctj^  shnhitJ,  Friday. 

»  ^-.^  khaniB  five.  ^a,,».%  fiftj.  ^iJ  tUa  'nine.'  Co  one  hundred. 
So  the  whole  number  is,  5+50+0  x  100  =  955. 

♦  Le  Livre  den  Rois,  par  M.  Mohl,  Vol.  I,  Preface,   p.  Ixxiv. 

*  The  following  lines  in  the  colophou  give  the  date  of  the  manuscript : — 

jkrr  '>/^->i  ^^-^t^  j*  ^^  J  '^'^^  J  j^y^  ^- 
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^  nit  ^  n^ft  tr*  »rw  "ft  wmwmm  a^fi*  feftnf  <ii;t^  w^  nmf 


jlJU   J,l    fklX^   \j^i    v^  iji^^  ^iHjh  ^^i^i    cr^  (^  iJ^^  y 

tjJoJt JJU. 9U,>b     o^^AA.      /i:!^     &U.      v^   ^r^    <^(V    ^ 

^A)>  jSbki    t«)j|    /iU^    j^Lo  AJUUJLi  ^^li  jU^b^f   d^a^  eH«>^  tj 
.,,  vjljf  c*«^^  V^^  ^J»l^  J>i^  j'^^  V^  ii^i'  (5^^'  e;>^  J  *^^ 

^^^  ^ji  d^ar'ljji  jjiW  »S'lj^  8^  Jjic  iSJ^y^  ^^  ^^ 
^\  ^UftJi'  ^UJlJ5l  ^yUkJl  ^JL^  ^Uj  ^jjoy  jy'3jt  ojUf 
J  ^U3  yj^m  ti,y  jt^l  e;^  tt^^-i^-H  t^j^^«>^  ^  ij^^^  J^H^ 

AJLi  l^y^^  «-*J>  Jj«J^   ol^  C5JJ  y  ^  *^J3^   iS^'    r^*  cA^y 

oiU  ^^«'*  wlir  ^t  »^^,>^  mljl  jA^T  ^j^Uj  !>♦«'•  Ij^  ^j^  Ij^ 
(Folio  266  a,  1.  20.)     a>  ^\y.  ^:,iJ^  i^ 

Trans  hit  ion. 

"  Finished  this'  book  of  DArab-nameh  in  the  year  one  thousand 

1  I  give  below  the  correct  rendering  of  the  San»krit  in  modern  Gujrati 
types,  and  its  tranalation  as  kindly  done  for  me  by  u  friend.  My  English 
translation  is  rendered  from  the  Gujrati  yersion. 

•Mi'lfrH  Ml   M^-H  Mi  Mr«|ti(  ^^  >i|^  ^w  M^   H'hWI   rfi^l  Rf^«llH<  >1^H  1^^     l^«l  *^5^    o^ 
^^M  -l^-^l,     J'l^l*!,   'i"IW«8«,   <m.  ^   M-*\[^    Vmi^I  DV-^O   <c{1  rMU    <«0  l^^l    ^iXfiil    «^» 

«  1^  hazA. 
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Hn  month  Sbmban,'  on  day  Sandaj,  on  the  30ih   chiv 

at  the  time  of  morninff.  Written  bj  the  band  uf  BeabutaD,'  ton  of 
Faridun  snmamed  Anriigahan/  in  the  town  of  Naosari.  Finished 
with  good  wishes  joy,  and  pleasure.  Written  on  the  dny  Rashna, 
auBpicioua  month  Heber,  jeiir  1025  of  king  Yazdiij^d  Sheherjar 
of  the  line  of  deaeent  of  Sasan,  the  son  of  Ardeahir,  son  of  Asfandvar, 
son  of  Goshtasp* 

In  the  year  1712  of  the  glorious  king  Yikramark,  in  the  year  1578 
of  Saliran  era,  when  the  snn  was  in  the  winter  solstice,  on  tli»;  true 
auspicions  holy  day  Jeth  ShAd  5  Sunday,  Pnshya  nakthatra,^ 
Bhruva  y^^gaf  Bar  KaranaP  When  the  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  according  to  the  calendar,  were  in  these  proper  positions,  the 
sun  was  in  the  Taurns  and  the  moon  in  the  Cancer.  It  was  then 
that  this  book  of  DIr&b-nameh  waa  written  by  Peshutan,  the  son  of 
Faridnn.    May  it  be  auspicious. 


1  There  is  a  gap  wbleh  the  wriler  leemi  to  have  thought  of  filling  up 
later  on.  The  namber  of  the  year  in  Arabic  words  cumot  be  written  at 
once  by  a  Parsee  without  a  reference  to  books.  This  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  gap. 

*  The  8th  Arabic  month. 

s  Bame  as  Peshdtak 

^  t}i^%%\  ^v:Ugih  is  the  place  where  the  Parsee  priests  perforin  the 
ceremony  of  Vapna,  Vendiddd,  &c.  The  writer  seems  to  tiave  taken  his 
snmame  from  this  word,  because  perhaps  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
priests  who  performed  those  ceremonies.  It  is  not  all  the  priests  who 
perform  these  ceremonies.  He  seems  to  haye  taken  this  surname  just  as 
others  even  nowadays  take  their  surnames,  such  as  Mobedjl  or  Dastur 
from  their  work  or  profeFsion.  I  find  from  a  manuscript  Persian  book  (^ride 
colophon  of  the  tract  tXj^  <*^^j  V^J«)  a»Ui|  <Xx^)  on  miscellaneous 
aubjects  belonging  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Unwala  written  in  1012  Yawlazardi  that 
Arvisg&hf^n  was  used  as  a  surname.  In  this  manuscript,  the  writer  gives 
his  name  as  iii^'^-^^^'  V^  sT^Jt^  KJi  ^^^^^  ^.^t  *'*'3  ^-J^ 
The  manuscript  begins  with  Persian  couplets  un<ler  the  heatling 

(XAAmUxI     /M.4J     y^     %£JlS    jOJt 

*  The  JSth  lunar  mansion. 
^  Polar  junction. 

t  Karana  **  is  a  division  of  the  day  in  astrology.    These  Karanat  are  eleven." 
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^  ...  As  this  Boiil-reviving  book  is  rare  in  the  cities  of 
India,  etc.,  one  has  seen  very  little  of  it,  and  m  (even)  the  people 
of  Tatar  and  Khata  have  not  smelt  the  perfume  of  this  heart-ravish- 
ing musky  veil,  (and)  as  nobody  got  it  or  acquired  it  in  moat  of  the 
great  cities  and  tovrns,  but  it  was  seen  in  the  library  of  His  Majesty  the 

noble  king,* the  splendour  of  the  country  and  of 

religion  Mahomed  Akbar  Badsh&h  Gazi,  the  exalted  of  the  great  God, 
of  the  everlasting  royalty,  and  as  the  desire  of  having  this  rare 
book  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  great  man  possessing  genero- 
sity •  .  .^  clothed  ^  with  happiness,  glorious  among  the  pe»ple  of 
Pars  (the  Parsees),  viz.,  Noahirwan,^  the  son  of  Baman  Shah,  a  Parsee 
inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Naosari,  who  was  (a  man)  of  excellent 
glory ,^  and  unlimited^  innate  power,^  he  ordered^  it  to  be  written. 
So  according  to  his  order,  his  obedient  servant®  Kaikobad  bin 
Mahiy&r,  Parsee ,  tying  the  belt  of  service  strongly  on  the  waist  of 
his  life,  tried  his  best  and  endeavoured  a  good  deal,  so  that  from 
the  copy  of  the  abovesaid  rare  manuscript  eaten  by  worms  (lit.  torn 
by  moth  matta  /^o)  he  wrote  a  copy  correctly.*®  And  from  that  copy 

1  A  portion  of  the  page  being  spoilt,  a  word  here  is  not  legible. 

*  The  portions  omitted  are  in  the  praise  of  the  book  and  of  the  kin^f  and 
they  do  not  give  any  further  particulars  about  the  history  of  the  manuscript. 

»  J  ij  J  upper  garment. 

*  He  seems  to  be  the  great  grandson  of  the  well-known  ChAugAsbAh  of 
Naosari.  His  father  is  called  Bahman  ShAh.  8hAh  seems  to  be  the  appellation 
or  title  of  honoar  by  which  his  father  MA  nock  and  his  grandfather  CMngit 
were  known  afl  M&nock  ShAh  and  Ch&ngA  Shdh.  Sbdh  is  a  common  term  of 
respect.  They  say  it  is  even  now  used  In  Afghanistan.  Among  the  BhAtiAs, 
a  sect  of  the  Hlndos,  it  is  generally  used  before  a  name  in  place  of  '  Mr.'  It  appears 
that  this  family  took  an  interest  in  the  ancient  literature  of  their  fatherland. 
We  learn  from  the  Parsee  PrakAsh  (Vol.  I.,  p.  7)  that  Bahaman  MA  nock,  the 
father  of  this  Noshirwan  and  MAnook  ChAngA  his  grandfather,  had  got  the 
VirAf-nameb  rendered  into  Persian  verse  by  one  KAus  Fariborz  bin  Nowroz 
from  Yezd. 

*  J^h  excellent,  long,  andu^^   crown,  tiara. 

*  0^t(3«3  faxiqu  'l-lmddy  beyond  measure. 
'  ^Ij 'born  and   »j«ji  power,  strength. 
^o;«>>^y  i^'jj^  to  order,  OjUf   sign,  signal. 

9  cl5l  least,    jlj*    ^^>'Af/,  servant,  holyman,  devotee. 
Finding  the  right  way. 
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Khajagi  Hapa — may  God  pardon^  him— got  a  copy  made  by 
the  hand  of  Abdul  Rahmin  in  the  para*jnah  of  llansdt.'  Then* 
the  b«H>k  having  eome  into  the  hand  of  Minu  bin  Mirsa  Mahammad 
Zsmin,  this  book  wat  written  from  that  manuscript  by  the  hand  of 
Peshutan  for  himself. 

It  appears  from  the  colophon  of  this  old  Persian  manuscript  that 
Kaikobad,  the  son  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana,  had  taken  a  copy  of  this 
book  from  the  library  of  king  Akbar.  It  is  said  that  laudatory  poems 
were  composed  by  KaikobAd  in  honour  of  Jehangier  and  Prince 
Khnrram  (aflerwarda  Shah-Jehan),  and  that  he  had  visited  the 
Mogul  Court  in  the  time  of  Jehangier  also.  An j how  this  old  manu- 
script shows  that  Kaikob&d  was  versed  in  Persian,  and  that  he  also 
had  visited  the  Conrt  of  Akbar  later  on. 

From  the  different  docaments,  manuscripts  and  books  that  we 
have  prodnced  as  efidence  in  this  paper,  we  have  prepared  the 
following  chronological  table  about  the  different  events  of  Dastur 
Meherji  Sana's  life  :— 


Date. 


EVENTB. 

( In  the  RevAyet  known  aa  KAub  KAm« 
)  din's  RevAyet,  Dutur  Meherji  Sana's 
I  name  is  mentioned  first  in  the  ad- 
(      dress  (ride  p.  64  of  this  paper). 

f  In  an  agreement  abont  the  proper  per- 
^^  formanoe  of  religions  ceremonies,  his 
L    signature  stands  first  ivide  p.  62). 

fin  an  agreement  to  abstain  from  the 
*     drink  of  toddyt  while  engaged   in 

oeriain  rituals,  he  signs  first   (vide 

pp.  02-68). 

rin  a  letter  from  Persia  brought  bj 
I      Farednn  Mnrtban,  and  giyen  intbe 

BevAjet  his  name  is  mentioned  first 

{ride  pp.  68-64). 


t  lit.  Maj  God  be  contented   (razi)  with  his  faults  (cJL#^ 
*  A  town  near  Broach. 


*  U^foriTi 
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Date. 

-A 


A.D. 
1573 

1578 

1579 

1680 

1590 
1591 


Yazda- 

jardi. 


Samrai. 


1629 


960 


168« 
1636 
16i6 


Hijri. 


986 


1 


EVENTS. 

fBj  an  agreement  by  the  laymen  of 
I  Maoeari,  land  in  a  place  known  as 
'  Pipalia-wadi,  i«  given  to  bim  ait  the 
j  head  of  the  community  for  religioas 
I     purposes  (v$de  p.  68). 

f  Badaoni  mentions  nnder  theerents  of 
this  year,  the  erentof  the  coming  of 
the  Naosari  priests  to  the  court  off 
Akbar.  He  mentions  this  event  in 
this  year  as  a  past  event,  so  he  must 
have  gone  there  either  this  year  or 
the  year  before  (vide  pp.  9-12). 

(  The  date  of  the  first  document  of  the 
<  Naosari  priests  in  which  they  speak  of 
(.     him  as  their  head  (tfidep.  46). 

( The  date  of  the  second  document  to 
(     the  same  effect  iride  p.  46). 

^Thedateof  a  letter  to  Diu,  wherein 
{  he  Ir  referred  to  as  the  head  (ride 
L     p.  48). 

Death. 


From  the  different  docaments,  manuscripts  and  books  that  we 
have  prodaced  as  evidence  in  this  paper,  to  show  that  Meherji 
liana's  family  was  a  well-known  family,  we  have  prepared  the 
following  chronological  table  about  the  different  events  of  the  life 
of  Rana  Jesang,  the  father  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana: — 


Date. 


A. 


EVENTS. 


D. 


1504 


1620 


1527 


1546 


Yaxda- 
jardi. 

873 

fismrat. 
1560 

1576 

896 

915 

1603 

HijrI. 


965 


Rana  Jesang  wrote  the  manuscript  of 
Fasend  Jamaepi  {vid^  p.  169). 

He  was  girea  a  piece  of  land  by  the 

laymen   of    Naoeari    for    religious 

purposes  (vide  pp.  65-66  of  this  paper). 

I  c  The  date  of  Shapur  Asa's  Rerayet,  In 

j  ^      which  Rana  Jesang  is  addressed  first 

;(     ivide  pp.  66-68  of  this  paper). 

i 

I  I  The    date   of   his   manasoript    of  the 

!  ]      Persian  Bahman-nAmeh  (vide  p.  1 70). 


/" 


'^6^ 


iM^ 


'« 


^.  ■> 


.  "•.  X 


J 


;< 


>- 


A 


• 


i^^ 


jt  ^^ 


.-.^w  .;.. 


0 


-„J 


(U 

^ 


ij^s'ii 


'iir 


LL 


%6 


:»X 


5 


1 


"  *<r^A^g5^^ 


M 


/«'j^; 


'•^ 


i-SSS. 


{'^t' 


•  / 


/^^ 


1 


(.'■■ 


r   t 


• 

T 

^ 
kf 

•  ■  :  -  •  -^ 

zn 
k 

' 

1' 

^ 

- 

\<. 

^ 

- 

!)V- ■ 


^■«^t\!i 


1^ 

V 


'•i-f^r 


•Ml 


m 


•  ^  "* 
V0^   % 


'n».l 


1 


1  V 


T-Q  L  :i  l/^T-f  rf.  ^"^^ 


\ 


"^IH-WC? 


V.;...    .  •.■■'■''>■■>' 


,/^'^ 

^ 


V. 


S 
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Chronological  List  0/ Events  %n  the  life  of  Dastur  Kaikobad, 
the  son  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rana. 


A.D. 

16ii5-66 


1670 

1591 
1595 


1603 
1603 
29-10-1619 


Yazda- 
jordl. 


Bamvat. 
1622 


1626 


1036 


HijrL  j 


12-12-988 


1003 
1O05 

1011 
1012 


Signs  with  his  father  and  other 
priests  the  document  for  the  proper 
performance  of  religions  ocre- 
monies,  wherein  his  father  signs  at 
the  top  (viW^'pp.  151-52). 

Signs  with  his  father  an  agreement  to 
abstain  from  toddy  while  engaged  in 
the  Atash  Behr^m  and  other  cere* 
monies. 

Signs  with  other  priests  the  second 
document,  acknowledging  his  father 
Dastur  Meherji  Bana  ag  the  head  of 
the  priesthood  (yide  pp.  1^9-50). 

He  came  to  Dastursbip  on  his  father's 
death. 

Akbar*s  first  farm&n  in  his  name  (vide 
p.  95). 


The./'^**^  mahzar  for  inquiry. 
Hijri  1005  {vide  p.  141). 

The  second  farm&n  Qoide  p.  121). 

The  Parwanchah  (vide  p.  134). 

Death. 
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Art.  IX. —  The  Shahee  dialect  of  Arabic.   By  Lt.-Coloxkl  A.  S.  6. 
Jayasar,  I.M.S.  (ReHreil),lJL.^lLA. 


(Commanicated,  April  1902.) 

The  m<>8t  northern  extremity  of  the  proyince  of  'Oman,    which 
consists  of  an  almost  triangular  tract  of  land  having  for  its  base  aa 
iraaginnry  line  drawn  from  the  seaport  town  of  Dalia  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gnlf  of  'Oman  to  Galecl  near  Bis-nl-Kheimi  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  for  its  apex   Rds  Masandam,  may  be    considerrd 
in  a  dialectical  point  of  view  specially  apart  from  the  Batineh  coast  of 
'Oman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pirate  coast  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  other.     This  mountainous  and  rocky  tract  called  the  Roonrf- 
«nbal  is  inhabited  by    several   tribes   which   go   under   the    generiB 
name  of  ash-Shaliooh,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Arabic  so  totally  different 
from  that  of  their  close  neighbours  on  either  side,  as  to   deserrc 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Some  of  these  tribes,  as  will  be  observed  from  their  names, 
were  evidently  orif^inally  offshoots  from  the  'Omanee  tribes,  but  by 
their  lonjy-continued  residence  amon^  the  Shahooh,  have  now  )>econie 
thoroughly  incoq)orated  with  tho  original  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  so  that  thon^h  they  still  retain  their  original  tribal  names, 
the  language  they  Hpcak  is  the  common  dialect  of  the  place, 
P:*lgrave  speaks  of  the  inhnbilHUts  of  Koos-ul-Jibal  in  general  as  "a 
strange  set,''  and  says  in  regard  to  their  dialect  that  his  Aral) 
associate  and  guide  Yoosuf  called  it  **  Lissan-ot-teyyoor/*  **  bird  s 
speech."^  This  latter  remark  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the 
language  of  ono  small  tribe  included  in  the  generic  name  of  Shahooh, 
which  speaka  in  addition  to  the  dialect  common  to  the  place  a  peculinr 
and  unintelligible  dialect  of  its  own.  The  Kamazareh,  which  is  the 
name  of  this  tribe,  live  principally  at  Kha§ab  and  Kamzar,  and 
nre  ethnologically  and  dialectically  distinct  from  the  general  Shahooh 
group  ;  and  although  the  principal  features  of  their  dialect  will 
be  noticed  at  the  end,  tho  chief  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  general  Shahee  dialect. 


1   Central  and  Kastern  Arabia,  Vol,  IT. 
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The  Shahooh  tliemBelves  claim  to  have  descended  from  MAlik  inn 
Falim,  the  first  Azdee  irnmigrimt  to  'Oman  from  Al-Yaman  thron^i 
Shah  bin  Malik,  as  alleged  bj  them,  but  history  dofs  not  seem  to 
favour  such  a  claim,  as  Malik  bin  Fahm  is  not  known  to  have  li«d 
any  son  or  direct  descendant  bearing  a  nance  which  would  give  a 
clue  to  their  tribal  name.  Sheikh  'Alee  bin  Muhammad,  one  of 
their  learned  men,  however,  on  the  strength  of  the  general  belief 
which  obtains  amon^  them  of  their  having  originally  come  from 
Saba  (Shebd)  in  AI-Yarnau,  and  of  their  being  the  descendants  of 
a  Malik,  suggests  that  they  are  most  probably  the  descendants  of 
Shajeej  (^Hi«=^)  bin 'Adec  bin  Malik  bin  Zeid  bin  Sahl  bin  'Amr 
Seifee  bin  Saba  the  younger  bin  Ka'b,  &o,\  and  that  their  name 
Shahooh  (ry^^^  ^in<j.  Slialiee  i<****)  i^  most  probably  derived  from 
Shaheeh,  a  corruption  of  Shajeej.  This  explanation,  interestmg  as 
it  is  in  a  dialectical  point  of  view,  as  nn  instance  of  the  conversion  of 
«.  into  *,  with  the  great  tendency  of  the  Shahee  dialect,  and  for  that 
matter  to  a  certain  extent  of  many  of  the  modern  dialects  of  Arabic, 
to  an  interchnn^j^e  of  letters  and  abbreviation  of  words,  appears  to  be 
IX  plausible  one  also,  though  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Shahooh  could  have  tiius  abbi*eviated  the  name  of  their  origi*  al 
ancestor  from  Shaheeh  to  Shah  by  eliding  the  last  syllable  of  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  exact  origia,  there  appears  to  be 
H  strong  presumption  for  the  belief  that  they  have  descended  from 
some  of  the  orit^inal  immigrants  from  Al*Taman  and  that  having 
been  isolated  in  some  manner  from  the  ^Omanee  and  other  surround- 
ing tribes,  they  have  retained  in  some  respects  the  features  of  the 
ilialect  tliey  brought  with  them,  and  in  other  respects  developed 
features  which  are  foreign  to  Arabic,  perhaps  through  constant 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  coast.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  legendary  explanation  of  their  origin  as  given  by 
themselves  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  CAse  of  the  Kamazareh  whose 
dialectical  peculiarities  and  physical  features  betray  a  foreign  origin. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  'Omanee  tribes  which  are  classed  under 
the  two  great  political  factions  —  the  Hin^wee  and  GAfree  —  the 
Shahooh  are  also  divided  into  two  great  political   divisions,  —  the 

1  Aeccmling  to  the  genealogy  as  given  in  Vol.  II,  of  d^J^  tOAjJt  of  Shihab- 
ud-(leen  Ahmad  al-Andalusec  under  the  head  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Arabs. 
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Beni  Shiteir  and  Beni  Hidiyyeh.     The  following  are  the  tribes  at 
present  incladed  in  the  Shahooh  group  : — 

Beni  Shtfnr, 

Al-Kam^zareh 

Beni  Murreh 

Al-Kiyasheh 

Beni  al-A^am 

Ahal  Leemeh 

Al-Khanabileh 

Abal  Salhad 

Al-Mahdbeeb 

Al-MnUdiheh 

Beni  al-'Urwah 

Beni  Jnm'ah  bin  Sd'id 

Ahal  Sb'am 

Ad  Pahoorieen  (in  alliance  with  the  Kamdzarth) 

AharMakam(halO 

Bent  Hidiyyeh. 

Beni  Sa'eed 

Beni  'Alee 

Al-Khandzireh 

Beni  Hamm*  Sulim 

Al-Haboo8 

Beni  Judeid 

Ash-Shirddineh 

Beni  Zabboh 

Beni  Kamdl 

Beni  Hamm*  'Abeid 

Abal  Makam  (halQ 

Of  all  these  trihes,  tho  tribe  of  Beni  Sa'eed,  though  numerically  a 
small  one,  consisting  as  it  does  now  of  only  about  thirty  or  forty 
men,  is  politically  by  far  the  most  important  one,  as  it  is  the 
only  tribe  believed  to  represent  the  original  Shahooh,  and  therefore  to 
possess  the  right  of  furnishing  the  general  Sheikh  for  the  Shahooh 
group. 

*  ijLumm  stands  for  Mul^ammad  ia  this  dialect. 
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The  principal  places  oq  the  co^st  occnpied  by  these  tribes  are 
Dabn,  Leemeh,  Kamznr,  Kha^ab,  KtAA,  al-Jaree,  al-Jidee,  Bakhl, 
Fadgil.  Gamdd,  TeebAt,  Sha'm,  Galeeleh  and  Khore  Khuweir. 

The  dialect  of  Arabic  spoken  by  these  tribes,  as  might  be  expected. 
has  a  strong  affinity  to  the  'Omdnee  dialect,  but  both  the  alphabetical 
And  etymological  variations  from  it  are  so  many  that  to  enumerate 
them  all  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  a  paper  of  this  kind.  We  shall 
therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  such  of  the  prominent  Tariations  as 
give  to  the  Shahee  dialect  its  peculiar  character  and  value. 

As  in  the  'Omanee  dialect  the  initial  t  is  sometimes  altogether 
elided,  but  whilst  in  the  'Omdnee  dialect  it  is  often  substituted  by 
either  j  or  t,  in  this  dialect  the  letter  substituted  for  it  is   invariably 

ij,  a  characteristic  of  the  Yamanee  dialect;  thus 42^^ I  (where)  becomes 

n/  n  /  ey( 

{:H^  ^^  ^^  i°  ^^^  'Omdnee  dialect  and  ^^  in    the  Shahee  dialect 
The  letter  hamzeh  Bometimes  becomes  converted  into  S  and  itself  and 

I  often  serve  as  substitutes  for  * ,  thus   instead  of  vXr*>  (^  shower olt 

rain).  ^^\J  (Om.  awake)  and  U^  Q/nicHy),    we   have  V>H^*s5*J 

/  /  ^ 

and  J^^ 

V 
The   letter  «^  is  invariably   substituted  by  o^  thus  wy    (cloih) 

fj  .  t^f 

Jfli  (he  jore^^^f/ in  this  dialect),  ^yi^  (he  <7o««tif  in  this  dialect)  and 

c-^  (he     diiq)    become  w^3  ^  J153  ^  ^3j  and  o^ 

The  letters  »  ,  ^  and  r>  are  interchangeable  as  in  some  other 
modern  dialects  of  Arabic. 

J  often  takes  the  place  of  3   and   is  sometimes  substituted  for  j, 

thus  in  jy^  {itime  in   this    dialect)   the  <>  evidently  stands  for  i, 
and  in    ^^^y.  t  (a  rainbow  in  this  dialect)  for  ^, 

The  sound  of  the  letter  j  when  medial  or  finnl  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  this  dialect,  showing  as  it  does  a  great 
tendenc?  to  assimilating  it  to   the  sound   of  the  letter     3     in  the 

Indian  languages,  which  tendency  reaches  its  acme  in  the  Kamz4ree 

//      //         // 
dialect.     Thus,   the  words  v^  v/^^  >^J^  &<^'»  "^  pronounced  as 

if  they  were  written  as  wl**  ,3^  ,«j3J>  &c.    As  an  initial  letter  it 
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takes  the  place  of  »  and   J  in  *ixjj   (Qm.  *^^  =  mxuJ)  aad  Jbij 

(iBAJshepA^e/);  and  in  J«^  (»  cauldron)  the  d  evidently   stands 
for  the  J  of  the  standard  Arabic  word  ^j^. 

The  Beni  Hamm  'Abeid  invariably  pronounce  the  letter  ^  as  ^^^ 
and  the  latter  letter  often  takes  the  place  of  ^^  in  this  dialect. 

Initial  ©generally  becomes  I  and  medial  ^becomes   ^,  I  or  hamseh  : 

thos  Ja^b  (f/uickli/)^    a  I  (a  masr^/*  as  of  a  Mave),  Jfi  (a/f/io«)  ajjt 

(four).  *^-  (ww/i),  ir^'   (<cw).  stand   for    J^-   ,  .-^  ,»-^,  «*Jj», 

AAta*  and  S/^ 

The  letter  ^  is  sometimes  converted  into  j  or  J,  as  in  &hjj  or  <W 

(i»u(/),  which  is  a  corrnption  of  *la*^.     It  is   sometimes    altogether 

// 
elided  as  in  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  ^i  (he  wanted)  ;  thus, 
/  //  o> 
UjU^a  (h(hind-iabd^u)hat  do  you  want  /).  It  may,  however,  be  here 

noted  that  the  Shahee  women  generally  pronounce  the  ^  distinctly  in 

expressions  like  the  above  one,  and  that  it  is  mostly  elided  by  the  men. 

/ 
The   letter  ^  is    sometimes   converted   into^;  ilius,   <j»^^  (<^''Vt 

/ 
artti)  becomes   eT^^*     In  the 'Omanee  dialect,  on    the  contrary,  ^ 

sometimes  becomes  ^ . 

Beside  these  important  alphabetical  variations,  the  reader  will  be 
nblc  to  detect  others  of  a  minor  importance  in  the  vocabulary  given 
at  the  end. 

The  etymological  peculiarities  of  this  dialect  are  numerous  and  often 
vary  among  the  different  tribes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  from 
them  any  rules  which  would  include  all  of  them.  The  most  import- 
ant variations  from  the  standard  and  'Omanec  dialects  only  will 
therefore  be  here  noticed,  so  as  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  dialect- 
ical features. 

The  most  remarkable  variation  as  regards  number  is,  that  the 
duiil  number  is  often  expressed  by  the  plural  form  of  the  noun  with 
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the  word  i*/^  (two)  added  to  it,  and  that  when   the   regular   dnal 

o/  o/    -  o  / 

form  is  used  the   word  u^  is  still  used  with  it  ;  thus,  ^fe^^^^  ^;iv3 
(two  hnitm).     Similarly  the  plural  number  is  often  preceded  by  the 

/o/  o  / 

word  ^^  {niany,  much)  or  followed  by  ^j  (jnany^  much),  which 

is  eTidently  done  to  give  emphasis  to  the  sense  \  thus,  c^^'  ^  (/^(* 

o/       /// 
(knives),  «^j  *^Ai  (pens). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  forms  of  the  broken  plurals  of  tri- 
literal  nouns,  both  masculine  and  feminine,  in  common  use  : — 

Singular, 
// 
^^^(j^galS)  

o/ 

f^  (i\,  shark)  

//o/ 

*V*^  (a  throat)       

«*^  (a  kis3) 

ij^  (a  cat) 

^.^  (a  present)       

Ajjl^S  (a  centipede) 

w*ft-*>o  (a  club)         

B>U  (a  courtyard) 

^  / 

«A^  (a  fastness)      

(^l^  (a  potter)        

w>>  (a  shirt)  

ia«^  (a  lucifer-match) 

A^  (a  sleeve)         

Sji*^  (a  pit) 


Plural. 

Plural  measure 

1     j^' 

;i     / 

^x/ 

tt;j^ 

Cl-^^ 

/  / 
ft 

I            JUi 

wdJ 

3 

i^w 

Ji;la^ 

^"^ 

/ 

/ 

/. 

vfp 

I          Jl-i 

J,L^ 

J     ' 

cli' 

A 

J"' 
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The  regalar  plnmk  of  both  the  mascaline  and  femioine  noons  alt 
fonned  in  the  usual  way,  bat  in  the  case  of  the  Utter  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  treat  them  as  irr^^lar  nouns. 

The  Towel  of  the  Diminotire  is  ioTariablj  ktureh  as  in  the  'Omanee 
o/  o/ 

dialect ;  thus,  «-*i^  (a  small  dog),  Jaa^  (a  small  mountain),  Ac.     It 

may  be  here  observed  that  a  word  indicative  of  the  dimiaatiTe 
nature  of  the  thing  expressed  is  sometimes  added,  evidently  for  the 
sake  of  couTeying  a  clear  meaoiog  as  in  the  case  of  the  dual  and 

ploral   numbers,  thus  u^^  (3*H^  {a  small  602). 

The  separate  personal  pronouns  are  as  follow,  though  their  pro- 
nonciation  differs  a  little  amongst  the  different  tribes  : — 
Singular.  FUtral. 

Masc.  |lAor»>fc(Ao^). 

0/ 
Fern.  t^»  (hey). 
o 

.  Masc.  vs^l 
2Qd  P.^  .?/  .'>/ 

Fem.  ci^'  orer^l 


3rd  P. 


-  Com.  gend.  ^  or  ^ 

^'  or  ci>ii» 

/ 
Com .  gend.  cr^^ 


Ist  P.  Com.  gend.  ^»,  *^j<  or  e^jl 

The  dual  is  formed  as  in   the  case   of  nouns  by  the  addition  of  the 

fit  o/^       ^^?^ 

word  {j*^  (two)  to  the  plural  number,  thus  u^  UJ^^   (you  two). 

The  affixed  possessive  pronouns  are  the  same  as  in  standard  Arabic, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  their  proiaiociation,  but  in  addition  to  them 
the  separate  pronouns  are  also  used,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the 

'Omanee  dialect :  thus  ^^  ^^'.^  (my  book),    ^il  '-^M  (thy  hooky 

O^    n^/  0/      //  / 

jA  ajiir  (^Ji/s  booh)j  t5^  ^'^.^  &c.     The  first  personal  plural    affix, 

however,  among  some  of  the  tribes  isy ;  thus  c:^*^>V^^  (our  booh). 
The  Demonijtrative  Pronouns  are  : — 

Singular,  Plural. 

)  Masc.  ^AA,^«>  or  ^«>U  I  /o  /  ^        o^o/^ 

This-l  o  /^  /Cora.  gend.  ^•^  or  ijH^ 

(Fern,  f^^^  I 
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Singular.  Pluml 

I  Masc  *^jAA  or  ^jo  /*>/>  ^-f*^/^ 

^^  ]  Fem.  uCidi  (  ^^"-  8^"^^-  ^^^  ^'  ^'^'^'^ 

The   Hkdiir    generally    substitute  i)  for  S  in  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noans  as  in  many  other  words  containing  the  latter  letter. 

The  Relative  Pronoun  is  (^i>Jt,  being  the  same  in  both  the  genders 
and  both  the  numbers. 

The  Interrogative  Pronoun  what  is  expressed  by  ^^^  and  who  by 
/  o>     o^ 

i:^\  thus  j»>  fj^  (what  is  this  /) 

The  Cardinal  numerals  are  : — 

/  .  /»/ 

Ofne  t5"^*J    Seven       **f* 

/o// 

i?/^A^      *^w3 

o/ 

Ni«€       *^-^ 

r<?n  tr-*' 

/.  // 

Eleven .^t«>^ 

o 
Twenty c;i^l 

/o 
Hundred ^^^l 


Ttao         cr^  or  (^^3 

/  / 
Three      C'*^ 

/^wr        *^j\or^,j\ 

o  / 

^/vtf        ur^ 


Six  ...  ...         ... 

/  .  /        /  /     /   / 

The  Ordinal  numerals  are  expressed  as  ij^^  ,  (j^^  j  *^^  >  ^0  i 

^^y*^lJi  Ac,  &c. 

The  months  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  months 
Rabee'a  al-Awwal,  Rabe*a  al-Akhir,  Jumdda-al-Awwal  and  Jam&di 

al-Akhir,  which  together  are  called  ^  |^  ^  i^j\  are  the  same  as  in 

standard  Arabic.     Rabe'a  al-Awal  is  called  ^j^j^  Jj  •  or  J  j  J/  >  J>y  >«, 

—  -'O  /        ,  /  ;  >i  / 

Rabe'a    al-Akhir     oy><  ^^(J  or  ^Wt   o>>^,   Jumddd  al-Awwal 

->0///  /-f^O/  __  -»o/// 

^y^  c^JU   or    i£JuJloy>«   and   Jamddi  al-Akhir   oy><»  bt^   or 
*j[y  f  »>y>«.     Ramaddn  is  called  either  ii)U^j  or  e;*"^ 
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Considering  the  general  nature  of  the  dialect  which  yaries  even 
among  the  difFerent  tribes  of  which  the  Shahooh  gronp  is  compoeedt 
the  variations  to  which  the  Terh  is  subject  in  its  inflexion  oaght  not 
to  exdt«  any  suriiris**.  Although  the  model  of  inflexion  is  the  aame 
throQghout  the  whole  dialect,  it  is  evident  that  two  distinct  forms 
known  principally  by  the  sound  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  verb  in  the 
fTrterite  ten^e  can  be  recognised:  fi)r  instance,  in  the  third  person 
plural  the  final  ( is  not  only  omitted,  but  the  consonant  preceding  the 
final  J  takes  among  some  tribes  iijatheh^sjid  among  others  a  dammek: 

^//  0/0/ 

thus  'j**^  {fhf'jf  w^ite)  in  the  standard  Arabic  is  either  >*^  (Jcathaw) 

^^  y^  (Xu//>r»)  in   this   dialect ;   so  also  in  the  second  person  planl 

botli  th(?  standard  form  with  the  final  syllable  ^  and  a  form  with  cU^ 
as  tlie  final  »y liable  are  used;  thus,  yon  wrote  would  be  expressed  either 

a5  |»ui^or  ijj^.    In  the  first  person  plural,  too,  the  final  pronominal 

affix  is  either  ti  or  e;  thus  l*>ir  or  ^2^JS  (ir^  wrote).  Similarly  in  the 
first   person   singular   the   pronominal  affix  o  is  either  pronounced 

sharply  or  prolonged  into^:  thus  OsOT  or,^^**^  (kataLto=zI  xtrotey 
As  the  Shahooh  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the  sepamte  pronoun  in 
addition  to  the  pronomiDal  affix,  the  distinction  in  sense  between  the 
first  person  singular  with  the  sliarp  :«ound  of  c*  and  the  second  person 
singular  is  easily  made  out.  The  medial  letter  of  a  triliteral  verb  in 
the  pn'terite  generally  bears  a/atheJu 

The  vowel  of  the  medial  radical  in  the  aorist  in  the  case  of 
regular  triliteral  verbs  is  mostly  Ajatheh,  in  which  reapect  and  also 
in  regard  to  the  vow<'l  of   the  pronominal  prefix,  this  dialect  differs 

strongly  from  the  'Ouianee  dialect;  thus  w^aj  (he  strikes),  «-**^  U*^' 

/ n/  /o/ 

writ f ft)  of  the  'Omiinee  dialect  are  ^j^  and  w*^  i"  ^^^s  dialect.  To 
the  'Omunee  dialect  the  vowel  of  the  pronominal  prefix  is  generally 
determined  by  the  vowel  of  the  medial  radical,  but  this  rule  does  not 
Stem  to  hold  good  in  this  dialect,  in  which  the  pronominal  prefix  of 
the  second  person,  sometimes  in  the  singular  number  only  and  some- 

times  in  both  the  numbers,  takes  a  kasreh;  thus  ^r*^  {he  writes),  v^^ 

QhoH  wrticsf),  {:jj^  (you  write),  i^y*^  (he  sits),  ,jJLk^  (thou  sittest) 
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and  cJl^-J^  (yo«*  «0»  would  he  in  the  'Omanee  dialect  *-aA^   ,  v^^ 
The  vowel  of  the  imperative  in  the  case  of  triliteral  verhs  is  mostly 

/o  o 

a  ha9reh\  ihu8  v^l  (u^n'/e  thou)  and  (j»>m  (^»V  Mou).  In  the  plaral 

the  final  \  is  generally  omitted  and  the  j,  which  is  then  the  final  letter, 

takes  the  sound  of  o  or  oo ;  thus  y*j^  (darbo  or  darhoozs strike  ye). 

To  illastrate  these  points,  the  following  paradigms  of  the  principal 

t'orms  of  verbs  are  here  given,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  a  glance    be 

able  to  notice  the  verbal  peculiarities  of  this  dialect: — 

// 
V^  {he  wrote). 

Preterite. 


Singular. 
Masc. 

3rd  P.   J^ 


Oft 

2nd  p.  ^i^ 


Fem. 


O    O/ '  o //  • 

^W^  or  ^^^ 


Cora,  f^ender. 

o//  0^0/ / 

1st  P.  '■s^  or  ^ 


Masc. 

/o/ 

8rd  P.  v^J^ 
2nd  P.  v^^ 


Aorist. 
Fem. 

w^^3  or  v^ 


I      1,^  or  eHi**^l 
Com.  gender. 

/o/ 

IstP.vJ^I 


Plural. 
Com,  gender. 

J  >^i^    (ika^io) 
L    ^  {/catbaw). 

(^^  or  cijWS' 


U»^  or  c;Mr 

Com.  gender. 


tni 


or 


Singular. 
Masc. 

2nd  P.  v^l 


Imperative. 

Plural 
Fem.  Com.  gender. 

,^  j*i^  (At«>oo)  or  j^  (hUhau:). 
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^j  (he  mounted). 
Preterite. 


Singular. 
Masc. 

8rd  P.  ^j 

n// 

2nd  P.  ^J^j 


Fern. 

/o/ 
o//  o//   1 

i/*^j  or  <:H^^  I 


Plural 
Com.  geuder. 

jaT^  (rafcfto)  or  j*^j  (rahf'aw\ 

f^j  or  ^:;y'^^^ 


Com.  gender. 
IsbP.  oaT^ 


Pem. 


Masc. 

3rdP.  WA^^  I  WA»^. 

/o/  I     o    /O/  /o/ 

2nd  P.  vO^  I  ^^3  or  cH^-H 


1st  P.  V^j  t 

Masc. 
2n(lP.  v^jl 


Com.  gender. 


Imperative 
Fem. 

o   o 
C5^0 


UaTj  or  *i**^j 


Com.  gender. 

/o/ 


Com.  gender. 


iaTj  (rikhoo)  OYj^j[rikhaw)* 


Preterite. 


Singular, 

Masc. 
/ 
:3rd  P.  cr^^e^ 

o  // 

2nd  P.  ^5*-^ 


Plural. 
Com.  gender. 


Fern.  ; 

///  /o/,^o/  /o/ 

v:*--1a.  or  *i*-*^  ;^-*^^  ij^^lso)  or  j^^ijalsaw). 

O//  o//  ^o//  ^// 

cr^^^  or  c;J^^  (^^  or  v^y-^^ 


1st  P.  v:^. 


Com.  gender. 


U«.JU  or  cr-^ 
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Aovisf. 

Masc. 
SrdP.^rM  . 

Fem. 

0    m 

Com.  gender. 

2ndP.o-%^   V:Vorc;«-V 
Com.  gender. 

latP.tr^l 

cr^^ 

Masc. 
2nd  P.  o-J^lor 

Imperative. 
Fem.                       Com.  gender. 

j^-Ja           j-J^  (ji^soo)  or^^-V  (jilsaic). 

U^ 

^   ^ 

^j  {he  returned). 

Preterite. 

Singular. 
Masc. 

Srd  P.  oj 

2nd  P.  c-i^^ 

1 
1 
Fem. 

P/t«/-a/. 
Com.  gender. 

J .3;  {roBdo)  or  jOj  (roddau) . 

Com.  J 

iBtP.  cJ;j 

render. 

Jortsf. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

3rd  P.  iji 

-< 
V" 

// 
2nd  P.  o>i 

u'»>>l  or  iji^j^ 

Com.  f 

jender. 

let  P.             0^ 

/ 

Masc. 

Imperati 
Fem. 

re. 

2  :d  P.  Ij 

0  i 
t,»>j  or  (^"^^ 

j.>j  (raeWco)  or  joj  (ra(Maw), 
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4^  (he  came). 
Preterite. 


Singular. 
Masc 

8rd  P.  i^  or  ^^ 

2nd  P. 


Fern. 


IstP. 


t5H^  or  c^-i^A^ 
Com.  gender. 


AorisU 


Plural. 
Com.  gender. 

o/ 

(•^  or   v:;^^*' 
^4^  or  cri*^ 


Masc. 

Fern. 

3rdP.1^ 

^ 

2nd  P.  ^ 

■"^^ 

Com.  1 

jender. 

1st  p. 


t^' 


^ 


There  being  no  imperative  from  the  same  root,  the  word 
»y  or  ^J^  as  a  substitute  for  J^J  is  employed  as  such. 

Tlie  following  are   some  of  the  variations   in  the    Particles,  etc., 
in  \\>e  : — 

W/ienl  is  expressed  by  c^^  instead  of  (^^     Wherel  is  expressed 
by  c;^    instead  of  t:^f      JF/zy  ?  is  expressed  by  fJ   instead  of  ^♦J  and 

O//  O/  O/ 

also  by   Lrij^  instead  of    cAV.     Also  is  expressed  by  Lajf   and  also 
by  »3^  wbich  evidently  stands  for  «^.  ^  {each^  every)  is  changed  into 

J^, and  //ere  is  expressed  by  ci^*,^,  or  j^J  (j»y  ^jt  =  I  am   here) 

o.. 

and  ^A^'re  bv  •^>^. 
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Able  (to  be)    ••• 

Afraid  (to  be) 
Allowance  (pay) 

AuO       •••  ••• 

Anide 

Anus  ...         ••. 
Aqueduct  (small) 

Arbitrate  v.  t.  ... 
Arbitrator 

Arid  (as  land) 
i\.8ieep  •»•         ••• 


j^—ji  • — aor.^y*J  or^.  (^ U  ^^X$ 

^Axi  ==  such  a  one  is  not  able  to  work) 
o  /  /     / 

—  iSUj 


Anction  v.  t.  (to  sell  by 

auction). 
Awake  ad. 

Awaken  v.  t 

AX&  •••  •••  .a. 

Axe  (Battle-) 

Bad 

Bag  (purse)      

Baggage  


i^iji  pi. 

uQj\J  ('Om. 

^^) 

^ 

/ 

i>lj  (1   Stands  for  ^). 

»J>^  pi. 

/    / 

/o/                   // 

A^  pi.  v*^  (*a»  for  «^). 

/ 
iS^  pi. 

/O/ 

// 
cil-i  aor. 

o/ 

/o/ 

aaJU  pL 

/  / 

S> 

jAAi  (Tbis  word  is  used  only  by  some  of 
the  tribes,   but   the  words   most  com- 

monly  used  are^U  ^  ^J^  and  u*^) 

o    //  /o/ 

AaJ^j  H  (jAAi  42;«3  =  such  a    one  is 

asleep,  do  not  wake  him  up. 
c/  c// 

JLl^  aor.  u-*  «i^ 


/O   / 


^tj  also  4^^'^  and  c)^j 

;  /  =/ 

^j  also  5!j 

3^  pl-  3^>^  (P-  3-/^ ) 

/  o^ 


^t^  pi.  »,r* 

//  '>// 
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Ball  (cannon) 

Barber  ... 
Bastard 
Bat       ... 

Bathe  v.  /. 
Beautiful 

Beckon  v.  t. 

Bedstead 

Bet  v,   ... 

Bet  72 

Big       ... 

Blister  n. 


*''.>^  pl.  J^J^  (»r»  for  g.  or  rather  xS 
I       'Om.  9jj\^ ). 

I     Jl^iA^    pi,     oXa^ 

!  /  /  -»^  -»> 

I   <>*^  pl.  J^  COm.),  also  lUj  pl.  jyL 
i   cA^^  pl.  cr^'>^ 

'    «irH  aor.  Oj^ 

I         o/  / 

UJ — ^^^^'^  U=he  beckoned  to  me. 
*0^  ('Om.)-v4r'«  pL  JLI^  (u«  for  cr] 

LiT  aor.  tr^tJ — -^a^lj  aor.  ^«t^ 

"^  ^ 

oUT  ^l  (used  both  ns  sing,  and  pl.) — 
Aiix»j  pl.  CfUa^oj 

i    oy  ('Om.  Iforg^).— ^ 

Is  /  / 

I     (^(Cm   pl.   ol^^^ 


Blotted  (stained) 
Body  of  troops 
Boilv. /!. 


pl.  J>^^ 
aor.  ^-— jy   (o  for  ^) 

Boon  (a  gift    as  from  a      *^  pJ-  ^^^  a^^^  t^^*^ 

sultan).  I  // 

Boulders  .  ,    CrJ^  (There  is  no  sing,  from   the  same 


Brackish  (highly) 
Brackish  (slightly) 
Brain 


root,  the  sing,  being  (3'^-l>c  and  j^^) 
(j  I  —  (3 '  ^'^  =  brackish  water. 


Brass 

Brazier 

Breakfast. 
Breast 

Broom ... 
Button 

Batten -hole.     .„ 
Calf  (of  the  leg). 

Call,  V,  i,     ... 
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Camel  (young  male).  ... 

„     (     „     female).  ... 
0«p      

Case     (covering    for     a 
book). 

Case  (covering for  a  gun) 
Cask...  

v-»ai        a..         ...         ••• 

Cataract  (disease) 
Cauldron  

Cavern  

Centipede  

25 


// 


vJli>^  pl.  *a»Jli^ 
cr>*  pl.  ei^** 
iis^l  pl,  oU«^ 

_  /O/  /// 

i^0m3  pL  e»Uo»^ 
*iW  pl.  ^^U> 


•  U  aor.  pi-^  — (3'3  aor.  (J^X  —  «;*• 
(«A5l^  =    fc^ucli  a  one  calls  me.    ^^Jli 


/        ^   0/ 


=  such   a   one  is  invited  or 


called, 
>^^  pl.  c;>t^^  or  c;i>^ 

/o/  /O/ 

8j<«k^   pl.   o'^^'Mk^ 
/ .  o  /^  /  /  « 

*V^*  pl.  yil«* 

"ft  ^tt 

a41j  pl.  e^Kj 

/o  // 

*-^  pl.  lt^  ^ 


pl.  «*^ 


i^5  pi.  y^i 
c5/-  pl.  o^^ 

/o  /  // 

JIjb:^  pl.  Jl**tJ^  (v:;  for  j) 


tfo^**  pl.  ^  b^  and  •^>-« 

t2  f  It 

IbUi  pl.  isA^Ui 
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Cheek              •»• 
Chicken  

Choke,  V.  (with  a  solid 

thing.) 
Choke,  v.  (with  a  liquid) 

Close,  V.  ^  (shut) 

Club     

Collide,  V.  i 

Collision 

Commander     

Confusion         

Corner  

Counterfeit      

Court-yard       

toward 

Cradle 

>»       (niade  of  midribs 
of  palm  leaves). 

Crowd,  V.  i 

Crowd,  w. 

Cultivator  (gardener)  ... 

I>eep 


^  pi.  jLr^  [j  for  d) 

4j>>AA«0   pi.     jJai^CA^ 

//o 

(i->j  aor.     (>»^  (o  for  «^).  v*f^'c33j= 
close  the  door. 

w^ft^x  pi.  w-iU^  ('Om.  V*). 
//     ^// 

^    f   *■*  -.  ^  ^-»  ^'^    /> 

AjuolJucpl.  wulix^COm.  A4*Ia^). 

wjjAA)   pi,    Wjl«k* 

i^j  pi.  ^yj  ((3  for  c5  and  »>  for  c;). 

dLbb 

«'?  ^  //  /  // 

»/*-•    pi.    jUu*    and     JbIjU  pi,  Xbl^ 

(o«  forcr). 

KD^^  pi.  cH^j**^ 

y^  pi.  »3U^ 

VHt^  pi*   ^4f^ 

U^-^^"(  c;*^-?^^  U^-^*— the  people  are 
crowded.) 

jlOkAj  pl.^oLkJ — (^"^  pi.  f^H'^^ 

/  / 

j^>  ('Om.  Ji» 


Descend  

Desert,  n  

Dig       

Dirt      

Dirty 

Donkey  

Drive,  r.  t 

Driiukard 

Effects  (furniture,  &c.) 

Elude,  r.  t 

Embrace,  v.  i 

Embrace,  ti. 
Empty 

Expedition  (military)... 

Explode,  V,  t 

Extinguish       

Fade      

Fa»ce.s 

Fall,  v.  I.  

Famine 

Fastness  (stronghold)... 

Fear,  i\  /•         .••         ••. 
Fill,  u.  t 
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/o/ 


f^  aor.  (^^ — «tfi*«  aor.  -tft-^ 
^A^  ('Om.) — <Aj  pi.  pjAj  (w  for  cr) 


// 


(o  for  •!») 


~  /        // 


jj^^  pi.  j^^^ .  also  fSJ*^^  ('Om.) 


ei^j»>  and  ^^j.> 
JUa.  — »jT  pi.  J«jl 


jj^  aor.  3j^ 
/  /  /  // 

o  jU,  aor.  t^ 


aor.  V** 


^ 


j^  aor.  jt/^  (o  for  "i*). 
// 

jAi 


(3^  nor.  ^}?H 


Aa>40  pi.   Ui»fc*< 

(>3 

^3  aor.  ^^ 
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Fish  (small) 


Flay,  V.  t.  (to  skin)  ... 
Flee,  V.  1.  (to  run  away) 
Flower,  n. 

Fold,  91.  (a  pen  for  goats, 

&c.) 
Fox       

Frog     

Furniture         

Oa^r,  V,  i. 

Gale      

Gecko 

Girdle 

Go,  v.t 

Goat      

Gradually 
(irinder  (lootli) 

Gam  (of  the  tooth) 

Hastily... 
Hide,  V,  t. 
Bold,  V.  t. 


^^  (c>ZZ.)     (This  name  is  applied  to  all 
the  smaller  kinds  of  fish  excepting  the 

sardine,  which  is  called  v^3  •)  V  ^or  ^. 

// 

f^  (u*  for  v^  and  ^  for  ^). 

U^— O^  cA'=8och  a  one  has  run  away. 

I  /  /  /O/       /O  J 

fy,   (coL  noun).    **^i^  i^***=a  tree  in 
flower. 

»-JU  pi.  wJa^  (*«•  for  ^  and  t  for  » ) 

/o/  o// 

// 

«-«^  pi.  ijj^ 

/n/  /  /  /n/  o^5 

aA*J  pi.   4jU  ('Oin.*>*5)  pi.  o^tj 

A-cf^ya.  pi,  o^-^I^A. 


I    aU  ( Co//.  J  for  c))  —  *^  (no  pi.  from 
I        this  ruoi ) 


^'^    pi.   (^4-^ 


I 


^^I^xl    pi.    v.rj^O^'*' 


I  //  it      n, 

JUT  (J  for  v:)) 
// 
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Hollow ... 


••■         •• 


,9  (id  the  head, 
ImTing  no 
br»iiu). 

Infant 


Inquire... 

Jostalment 
Invite  ... 

Joke,  V.  t. 


•••         ■• 


•••         •• 


Jamp,  V.  i 

Kernel 

KiBS,!;.  / 

„         (another's  hand) 

„         (a  woman)    ... 

Kisf,  n.  

Knuckle  (of  a  finger)  ... 

Languid    (from     fever, 

&c.). 
Last  night       

Lizard  

Loan 

Lobster 

Low  Copposite  of  high) 


/o/  ^ 


o^-^  1»1-  i:;V>^^—  e;^>^  pi.  c5^*^0^ 

^j, ' 

COm.  c;y^) 

r-r^  pi.  ^jy 

/  / 


J-r«- 


aor, 


J-f^H^ 


^^♦^j_(aJ^IXi;j  ^yJli  =  Such  a  one 
jokes  with  you.) 

u*=**—  Jj^  (the  latter  is  more  a  Bada^ 
wee  word). 

i/ 


v^l*.  ('Om.  ^U.) 

*^=*^    pl.     tyj*^ 

aju.  ju  iJir  pl.  Ajbiji  ju  ^Js 

hamzeh  for  p  ) 


//  /// 

sSSa.  (pronounced  as  hilacK)  pl.  c»U[& 
S^l  pl.  *»!/il  (t  for  ^) 

/,       o/ 


UJ 
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JLjnrK  ,aa  ••■  ■•• 

d9>ftn      •■•        •••         ••• 

Many    ...         ••. 

Master  (as  of  a  slave) ... 

Mat  (made  of  grass)   ... 

„    (made  of  date-palm 
leaves). 

,,    (smsll) 

Match,  »,  (lucifer) 

Milk      ...         •••         ... 

„    (sour)     

„     (freshly  curdled) 

„     (curd)    

Mortar  (iron,  for  pound- 
ing). 

„       (wooden     „     „) 

,,       (large,  wooden) 

Moss 

Mouse  (rat)     

Mouth 


s /  /  /o/  /a 

J^j  ('Om.)  pi.  JU.^— ^AJl  pi.  ^duj 

f\  pi.  AA4j^|  (Iforg^) 
^-^^  pi.  ^r^a^ 

iAr*  pi.  c^^y 

«^l«**  pi.  AAa.Ur-»     (A  small  mat,  eve 

though  not  intended  for  praying    npoc 
is  so  named). 

Jt^  pi.  -bl*^ 
/  o// 

T**^  —fir* 
// 

^  / 

«/^j    (Prepared   by   milking   fresh    milk 
over  sour  milk.) 

/o  //  /  /o  o    / 

jLoc^  pi.  ^yAa.U/0— ^Uj  pi.  ««)Jij  —  aaA^ 

// 
pi.  OJJ^  1^^ 

//'^^  ./  //'  /// 

AA5^ Ai^AXJ  pi.  ISf^    _  ^\^ 

^2^^  pi.  olJjA.  and  *^'>^ 

//        ^/   // 
JUolpl.aJUl  (Ifor  g^j 

0/  ^^  /o  /  /    / 

(the  latter  is  a  BaJawee  word.) 
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Move,  V.  i.  (aside, 

the  'wray). 
Much    

out  of 

isy^  —  ^^J^  (the  latter  is  Badawee.) 

Mud  (clean) 

... 

••• 

^^^  pi.  d^ 

..    (dirty) 

Naked  ... 
Neutral ... 

••• 

••• 
••• 

*^j  pi.  ^.j 

Nipple  ... 

... 

... 

Noise  (low) 
„     (loud) 
Nonsense 

... 

••• 

Axe 
//     // 

Nothing 

*•• 

••• 

^Ui 

Opacity  (of  the  eye) 
Open,  V.  t. 

*•• 
••• 

/o/ 

jJLb  —  ^  —  o.^ldA=open  the  door. 

Oyster    (of 

shell). 
Pass,  V.  t. 

Pebbles.. 

the 

pearl- 

... 

0 

//              / 
^Jaj — j^j^  J  (the  latter  word  is  applied  to 

Penis     ... 

••• 

very  small  pebbles.) 
v3  pi-  v>0  «"^  ^3 

Pestle  (iron) 

.•• 

••* 

oUj  pi.  ol^Uj 

„       (stone)  ... 

.•• 

jj^  pi.  tiU- 

Pick,  V.  /. 
Picnic    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

wyOfor  J) 

Plaster,  v.  /.  (as  a  wail) 


^»j  aor.   '^ji 
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Plaster,  II.  (of  a  wall)  ... 
„    (medicinal) 

Plough 

Pod       

Potter 

Prawn 

Prepare,  v.  t 

Present,  n 

Pull  down,  V  /•  (to  de- 
molish). 
Pull  off,  t;./.  (as  clothes) 

Rainbow  

Bipe      

Room  (space) 

Room,  to  make 

Round  ...         

Row,  n.  (disturbance)  ... 

Sand  (on  the  sea-beach) 

„     (mixed  with   peb- 
bles in  a  valley). 
Savage  

Shallow  

Shark 

Shave,  v,  t 

Shirt  (male)      


UyL  ( J  for  J) 

^aa  pi.  oUaa  ('Om.) 

v*^  pi.  v>^* 

o   /        g/  o/o//  ^7:5/ 

iD^.J   {coll.) 
// 

<ji>i  pi.  w<X) 

/o/  /p/  // 

//         // 

^-^ 

(^ 

/o/o 
iJa:^^  —  i)  .a. 


5-? 


/ 

/ 
If 


C5J 

C**"^  pi.  ^^  and  (•l*'^ 
H-«  —  Badawee  word  ^^ 
^j3  pi.     waj^J  and  v*-H  —  u^-M  pi 

t,fO^  and  c;^**^ 
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Shirt  (female) 

Shoe  (male)     

„     (female) 

Show, ».  / 

„    V,  i,  (to  point  out) 

Shower  (light) 

„    (heavy) 

Sickle 

Sleeve   

Solid      

Soot 

Spacious 

Sparrow 

Spoon  ...  

Stare  (angrily) 

Stick,  V.  t.  (as  a  thing  iu 
the  throat). 

Stick  n.  (walking,  with 
a  curved  handle). 

Stifle,  V.  t 

Stir,  V.  t,  (as  fire) 

Stout     

Strike  v.  i 

„     V,  t.  (with  a  stick). 


ijy^^  pi.  ^otxi 

J^  pi.  «lii 

ijri^<  pU  %^^—y^^  pi.  «-iA^ 

^* 

^y^  pi.  v^U^ 

^-^^^  pi.  oUj^ 

,^  0  (pronounced  as  doBe)-^^  I  •>-  pi,  of  both 
/ 

c;^  pi.  *J^ — Badawee  word  c^lii  pi.  **» 

if  /^ 

/ 

^juiSk^  pi.  «*AA-«U-«  (the  same  word  is 

nsed  for  a  chicken). 
^('^  pi.  cr^i  —  AAA/ pi.  ^J^ 

/ 


/'>  / 


// 


aati  pi.  u^i_dAi:^  pi.  ijifi 


n* 


•tij  aor.  ^ji 


j^  or  j^^  pi.  J 
// 
// 


Hi 
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Stumble,  v,  % , 

Sagar-cane       

Sugar-candy 

Sweat,  n.  (from  heat)  .. 
„      n.  (from  fever). 

Sweep,  V.  t 

Sweepings        

Swing 

Tame 

Tassel 

Tendril 

Thick    ... 

Throw,  V,  t 

Tiichten 

Tool      


Turbid  .., 
Vagina... 
Wait     ... 

Whisper 


c/    J   // 


j^  fi^  pl.   ^^1<K  (tho   word  is  also 
prdhonnced  as  if  spelt  with  ^ ) 


c^U3  (P.  o  for  e;) 

II  II 

OJ^  and  c5j  * 


^1 

jy^(.>  for  i) 

*A!j  pl.  kJ^.J 
oi  ^ , 

IxiA.  pl.  ^y^s^ 

o  /  / 

^^^  aor.  o^fii 


^1  II  '  ,        .s/     , 

»«>xj  pl.    ^AP  also  «>^<^  —also  »^l  pl. 

/  If 

v^-»l  pl.OAX-il— »^}ilsO«^  pi.  C»»>C« 

cAij  —  ^ri>  —  (cf^j'  —  i^-**^-  =  wait 
For  me.) 
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Widow 
WondcT 
Zigzai; 


*0^  pi.  ^y 


Childrenis  Languatje, 

Although  the  Shahee  and  'Omanee  dialects  differ  from  each  other  in 
so  many  respects,  it  is  remnrkable  that  after  making  a  due  allowance 
for  the  orthographical  charges,  a  striking  simiUritv  is  found  to  exist 
in  the  language  of  childnm  in  the  two  dialects. 


Bad 

Beat,  V.  L 
Broad 

Breast    ... 

Brother  ... 

Camel 
Cat 

Clothes  ... 
Come,  V,  i. 
Cow 
Dog 
Donkey    ... 

Fall,    V.  /. 
Father     ... 


o/ 

n    o 

/    / 
0/0/ 

OS/ 

oil 

/    / 


Fire 

Fish   ... 
Fowl 

Goat 

Hot 

Leave  (off),  v.  f 

Meat 
Mother    .. 

Old  woTnan 
Pain,  ».  ... 
Pretty  ... 
Sleep,  V.  t. 
Wsiter    ... 


0/ 

/O 


/O  / 

0/ 
/    / 

sUlwo 

/    / 
0/ 

c' 

0/ 

!>• 
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A  Note  on  the  Kamzdree  Dialect 

Althongh  the  Kamizareh  as  «  tribe  are  included  in  the  8ha|^oo^ 
group,  the  language  they  make  use  of  among  themselves  is  so  dis- 
tinctly  different  from  the  Shahee  dialect  of  Arabic,  as  to  require  here 
a  special  though  supfrficial  notice.  The  men  in  particular  are  |i;eii- 
erally  conversant  with  the  latter  dialect  which  many  of  them  make 
use  of  for  inter*tribal  communications,  but  the  langnafce  they  speak 
among  themselves  and  in  their  domestic  circles,  has  distinctive  fea« 
tures  of  its  own.  This  is  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  the 
Kamazareh  being  ethnologically  quite  distinct  from  the  other  tribes 
constituting  the  general  Shaljioob  group.  Whilst  the  Shahee  dialect 
is  essentially  based  on  Arabic,  and  is  in  some  respects  allied  to  the 
dialect  of  'Omin,  the  preponderating  element  in  the  Kamzdree 
dialect  is  of  a  non-semitic  nature. 

It  would  of  course  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  deal 
with  it  in  any  but  a  very  superficial  manner,  for  lieside  being  totally 
different  from  the  Shahee  dialect,  it  has  hardly  any  connection  with 
Arabic.  A  few  of  its  conspicuous  points  and  a  small  vocabulary 
would  easily  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  the  nature  of  the 
language  on  which  it  is  based. 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  general  features  and  vocabulary  of 
the  dialect,  to  show  ihat  the  Kamazareh  or  at  least  the  main  portion 
of  that  tribt*  must  have  originhlly  come  over  from  the  opposite  or 
Pei-sian  coast,  and  this  conclusion  chu  be  upheld  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  exists  among  them  a  sub-tribe  that  claims  to  have 
immigrated  from  al-Halirein,  which  is  quite  possible  on  the  assumption 
that  the  latter  immigrated  at  a  later  date  and  were  numerically  so 
weak,  as  to  become  in  time  thoroujj;hly  incorporated  with  the  previous 
immigratits  and  to  lose  all  traces  of  their  language.  The  Kamazareh 
are  divided  into  three  jub-tribes, — Beni  'Alee  Zeid,  the  origin  of 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace,  Beni  'Alee  Hasan  who  claim  to 
have  descended  from  'Abdullah  bin  Awd  al-Mannaee  and  to  have 
immigrated  from  Mauan'aeh  in  al-Bahrein,  and  al-Mahadiyeh  who 
admit  having  originally  come  from  a  place  called  Biydbool  near 
Minuw  on  the  Persian  coast.  The  last  one  is  considered  to  be  the 
Ijaloochee  branch  of  the  tribe,  and  appears  to  be  the  one  wh'ch  has 
contributed  mainly  in  forming  the  dialect. 
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As  regards  the  origin  of  tbe  Dnme  of  the  tribe,  in  the  absence  of 
any  positive  information,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  original  immigrants  settled  on 
their  arrival  in  the  Shahooh  country,  which  assumption  is  al«o  war- 
ranted by  the  fact,  that  the  subsequent  additions  to  the  tribe  became 
incorporated  with  it  under  the  same  name. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  words,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list 
here  given,  are  evidently  of  Persian  origin,  the  influence  of  the 
Baloochee  language,  which  itself  h  fttipposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
old  Persian,  must  not  be  overlooked,  particularly  as  the  main  portion 
of  tbe  Kamazareh  came  from  a  tract  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  border-land  between  the  Persian  and  Makran  coasts. 

One  of  the  ureat  peculiarities  of  the  Shahee  dialect,  namely,  the 
tendency  to  pronounce  the  medial  and  final  j  as  a  letter  having  tbe 
pronunciation  of  3  is  accentuated  in    the  Kamzdree  dialect   which 
•eems  to  have  adopted  it  irrespective  of  the  language  from  which  the 
/o  /  /  o  / 

word  is  derived;  thus  V^5  I  (for  A.  ^hj  afresh  ripe  dates),  andU3^ 

(for  P.  ^^j^— preserved  dates).    This  rule,  however,  does  not  seem  to 

apply  to  nil  words,  for  in  jj^  from  Persian  {heatl)  and  o^A^  from 
Arabic  (nose),   the   original   sound  of  j  is   retained,   whilst  in  some 

words  the  medial  0  also  takes  the  sound  of  ^  as  in  <^^jo  from 
Persian  {smoke) . 

Another  great  peculinrity  of  the  dialect  is  that  many  of  the  nnnns 
end  in  a  quiescent  j  with  the  sound  of  o  as  in  the  English  word  go  ; 

thus,   jO/J  (a  wall),  j^  (a  road),  y^^  ^a  shoe),  &c.  Some  nouns, 

o  /  o^ 
however,    end   in  a   quiescent  ^  with  the  sound  of  ai  ;  thus,  (^^j«> 

(ginoA-^rj,  4^W  (a  cam^/),  &€.,   but  the  quiescent  ^  is   heard  oftener 

at  the  end  of  adjectives  than  nouns  ;  thus :  (^^j  {flsUtp),  i^j^.  fj^ 
(ashamed).  The  cardinal  numeral  adjectives  also  end  in  quiescent  ^ 
up  ^^>  .fi/^!/  ^^^^  which  H  takes  the  place  of  (^,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 
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One  

Two  

Three  ... 
Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight  ... 
Nine 

Ten  ••• 

Eleven  ... 

Twelve  ... 

The  Personal  Pronoans  are 


THE    8HAHKB   DIALVCl*  OF  A.RABIO. 
Twenty  „. 


0/0/ 

1^1 


0/   / 

0/  0/ 

o  /o/ 

0/  0/ 

0/0/ 

O/O/ 

0/0/  0/ 
0/0/   '^   // 


Thirty 

Forty 
Fifty 
Sixty 

Seventy 

Eighty 

Ninety 

Hundred 

Two  hundred     ... 

Three  hundred  ... 

Thousand 


Singular^ 


Fii-rit  P.     . 
Second  P. 
Third  P. ... 
The  days  of  the  week  are  : — 

Saturday 
Sunday  ... 

MoudHy 

Tuesday 


/ 


// 


Wednesday 
Thursilay 
Friday     ... 


o  / 
0/ 

0/0/ 
/  0/ 


//•v 


iiy 
c/o  /^ 


/  o  /  / 


Piurai. 


a 

1 1 1 

y^* 

/ 

J^J^ 

*'>j 

0/ 

J^ 

^•* 

«£ 

.«:^ 
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In  the  following  list  of  words  A.   stands  for  Arabic,  B.  for  Bftloochee 
and  P.  for  Persian  : — 

0/0/        **'  ^  _  I 

Jk3  —  ^J^  t'H\ 


Abandon.. 

Able 

Ablution.. 
Abuse 


Accc^mpany 

Accurate  (correct) 
Afraid     ... 
Always    ... 
Ashamed 
Asleep     ... 
Awake     ... 

Bad         

BaK         

Basket  (small)   ... 
„       (large)    ... 


Jjj=  Leave  off 
this  paper. 

o    /     c  /     o  / 

=  Salih   is  able 
to  lift  it. 

o^  / 

jO^  e^M»o=Sa]ih 

abused  me 

yesterday. 

^JU»=H  amftd 

accompanied  Salib 
0/0  / 

iP^ij— p. 

—P. 


/ 

0/ 

^— A. 
y^ij— P.A. 

•  «l«>JUt 


Bat 

Beard      

iieantifal 

Belly       

Big         

Bite  V 

Branch    

Breakfast 

Breast 

Bring  {imp.) 

Butter 

Butter  (clarified). 

Camel 

Cap         

Cat  

Cheek     

Chest     

Child      

Clean 

Cloud      

Colour 


0/  o^ 

s*iij^— p. 

o/n/ 

V#4^— P.B. 

O     / 

^u-p. 

0//0/ 

/     o  / 

OAU-P. 

0/  /o 

,^u^-p. 

jl^j-p. 

•^j— A. 
ty^jj-P. 

«/W— A. 
0/0 

i^-p. 

jV— p.  B. 

i^s^ — A. 

>4— p. 
ay— B. 

^I^P. 
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Come  (imp.) 

Hand 

0/ 
^-s^-o— P. 

^ 

o.»/ 

Date  (fresh  ftnit.) 

vJ3l— A. 

Head       

jj' — P. 

„    ( preserved 

/   0  / 

«-i*— p. 

Heel        

V^yi-A.. 

fruit) 

O^  J 

Hole 

*«*^— A. 

Date-palm 

yL«-R 

Inside     ...         ••« 

3^1— P. 

Dirt         

/    / 

Knife      

j^jir— P. 

'^*n  ^ 

0/ 

Dog        

y^-p. 

Lip          

y-p. 

Donkey 

Man 

^o^-p. 

Door       

,,,.-p. 

Many      

v^— p. 

Drink  t7.             .^ 

j>^— P. 

o  /  o 

Month 

^t-— p. 

^     

^,til_P. 

/o/ 

o..  o^ 

Moon      

^tii--P. 

Ear        

>i>f-p. 

"  * 

Mustache 

cH^ — 1. 

Eat  V 

jyS—P. 

0^0/ 

Egg        

^li-B.  P. 

Nail  (finger) 

>^-p. 

,  0/ 

t^l 

Neck        

wo^— p. 

Empty 

JXj-P. 

0/ 

o^  / 

Nose        

Ci^—A. 

Eye         

.^— p. 

0     / 

Eye-brow 

/o  / 

i^K^— A. 

Nostril 

*fi*^— A. 

/o 

0^0^ 

Finger    

o^    p. 

Pot  (earthen)     ... 

y^o-p. 

Flower 

„    (Metallic)    ... 

Jijr-p. 

Fool       

v^o— p. 

Razor      

jOi— p. 

/  0  /          0^  0/ 

Foot      ... 

^i-P. 

Red         

^^-^i^-—? 

Forehead 

Road       

^0/ 

0/0^ 

0^    /^ 

Fowl       ... 

cfj-r— P. 

Sail         

jjljj-A. 

-/->/ 

/ 

Fox         

j'^j-P. 

Sliave  (f.) 

e,U-P. 

Hair        ; 

0  -» 

»^-p. 

Ship 

jlW-P. 
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'^L.' 

/       0^  / 

Shirt       ••• 

Tooth     ... 

... 

c;^^pl-yiiA— P. 

Shoe        •••         ••• 

>v-p. 

Tree 

*•• 

Shoulder 

^ir— p. 

0/  / 

Oj/Oj 

Understand 

... 

i^ii— P. 

Skin        ••• 

i^ii—P. 

0^0  / 

O/ 

Vessel       (sailing,  | 

jj^Sci 

Slave  (male) 

^3-P. 

small). 

„      (female)    ... 

0/  o.»o/ 

^Oj^ij—P. 

Waist-wrapper 

... 

^^— P. 

"•'-'     — 

Wall       ... 

... 

J«>-H 

Sleep  (n.) 

J>^-p. 

/  0^ 

Water     ... 

... 

jU_P. 

Smoke  (n.) 

C53^0_P. 

Snake      ... 

^>-p. 

Wave      ... 

.•• 

Steamer 

^5j,>  ju^ — p. 

Well       ... 

... 

Went      ... 

v^r— P. 

Stone       

J0»>i— P. 

/ 

0//0/ 

White     ... 

i^— P. 

Stout      

s^>— P. 

0/0    / 

Strong    ... 

Whole  (all) 

... 

.,.*-p. 

Sun        

>Uil_P. 
// 

Wind      ... 

... 

Thigh      ... 

cA*_A. 

Window ... 

... 

^J«>-p. 

/       a 

Thorn      

Wise       ... 

... 

•Jli— P. 

To-day 

J3jj*il-P. 
lilt 

Woman  ... 

..• 

^^>-P. 

0^ 

To-morrow 

^LUIy-P.&A. 

iTear       ... 

••* 

yu-p. 

Tongue  

e^'jj-P. 

Yesterday 

... 

(y4Ajo_B. 
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BrRtv.  Gj..    KTa\lr,M.A-,  l».l». 


I  — Hiktorka!  .Vr-.tit-' 

11.— ';-.?'. f.'io/.ct   J-ii-  o:  :..*:  *-::•-=*  of  Gc:ir*:  (»  t-. 

:••-*>. 
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I.— HisTOKiCAL  Setting. 

Authorities  for  the  li\^.U>rj  of  the  Gujarat  Salunat,  A.fl.  806-980 ; 

A.D.  14o:m:>7:5. 

1.  The  Tarikh  i  Firinhta  by  Muhammad  Qu^iin  Hindu  Shik| 
Murnamctl  Firiiihta,  circa  A.r).  lHOG-1611;  translatt-a  bv  Lieut.-CoL 
John  HriggB,  i  vols.,  A.D.  1>529. 

2.  Th'j  Mir*at  i  Sikandari  by  Sikandar  bin  Mu'i'^riuiiad,  A.P. 
1011;  irarifllated  in  Sir  K.  (Jlive  l-Jayley's  Hi>i()n  oi  Gujarat, 
A.I).  iHHi;.* 

J{.  The  Mir'at  i  Al.imadi  by  *Ali  Muliammud  Khan,  A.D. 
1750  1701; 

(fi)  traimlnUd  in  James  Bird's  History  of  Gujarat,  A.  D.  1835, 
{h)  alHo  translatod  in  Sir  E.  Olive   Bayley's  History  of  Gujarat 
A.D.  1880. 

4.     The  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  A.D.  189G,  containing 
tho  History  of  Oujurfit,  Musalman  Period,  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Wataon. 
Througliout    this   article    tlie    following    abbreviations    will    be 
employed: — 

nr.-F.=:Hrigfi;s's  Kiri^hta  ;  Ba.-S  =  Bayley*8  Mir'at  i  Sikandari  ; 
Bi.A.-  Bird'8    MirTu   i   Ahmad!  ;  Ba.-A  =  Bay  ley's    Mir'at  i 
All  mad  1  ; 

*A  (N>py  of  the  reoeutly  pulilishcd  complete  trauslation  of  the  HiVit  i 
Hikun«lari  \>y  Ku/.lulliih  Lutfulhih  Faridi  reached  me  too  late  to  be  of  iierrice 
lu  t)i()  pi'Opurutioii  of  thin  Hrticlc. 
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W.-B.G.  =  Watson's  History  of  Gujarat  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
A  flavour  of  romance  attaches  to  the  history  that  has  come  down 
to  QS  of  the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat.  In  the 
days  of  the  eccentric  Sultan  of  Dehli,  Muhammad  bin  Taghlaq 
(A.H.  725-752  :  A. D.  1324rl351),  his  cousin  Flruz,  whileTn  a 
hunting  expedition  in  the  Kheda  district  of  Gujarat,  wandered  from 
his  attendants  and  lost  his  way.  Wearied  with  the  chase,  he  turned 
his  horse  at  eventide  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Thasra,*  and  on 
the  stranger's  arrival  there  the  village  headmen,  two  brothers  of  the 
Tinka  family  of  Rajputs,  Sadhu  and  Sadharan  by  name,  cordially 
invited  him  to  partake  of  their  hospitality.  Soon  an  ample  board  was 
spread,  and  Sadhu*s  sister,  a  maiden  "peerless  in  beauty  and  love- 
liness," filling  a  goblet,  presented  it  to  the  unknown  guest.  He 
received  the  vessel  from  her  hand  with  a  pleasure  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.  After  he  had  quaffed  three  cups,  "  the  rosebud 
of  his  disposition  unfolded, "  and  now  the  talk  grew  confidential. 
The  stranger  ere  long  revealed  himself  to  be  the  Sultan's  cousin  and 
his  acknowledged  heir.  Sadhu  straightway  gave  his  sister,  **  more 
lovely  than  a  huri  of  light,"  in  nikah  marriage  to  the  prince,  and 
thereafter  the  two  brothers,  linking  their  fortunes  with  his,  accom- 
panied him  to  Dehli,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  long 
before  both  of  them,  in  the  phrase  of  Sikandar  bin  Mnhammad,  **  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  Islam,"  and  on  this  change  of  his  faith  Sadharan 
received  the  title  of  Wajl*  al  Mulk,  **  the  Support  of  the  State."  With 
the  prose lyte^s  proverbial  zeal,  the  brothers  became  disciples  of  a 
much  revered  Muslim  saint,t  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
piety.  Of  Zafar  Khan,  the  more  famous  son  of  Waji*  al  Mnlk,  it  is 
related  that  this  saint,  in  return  for  a  timely  kindness,  promised  him 
prophetically  the  whole  country  of  Gujarit,  and  later,  giving  him  a 
handful  of  dates,  said,  "Zafar  Khan,  thy  seed  like  unto  these  in 
number  shall  rule  over  Gujarat."  The  historian  adds,  "  Some  say 
there  were  twelve,  some  thirteen  dates,  others  say  eleven:  God 
knows  which  story  is  true." 

•  Some  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  scene  of  this  incident  lay  not  at 
Thasra  in  Gujarat,  but  at  Thanesar  in  the  Sirhind  division  of  the  Panjab. 

f  This  saint  was  known  as  Qutb  al  aqtab  Hadrat  Makhdum  i  Jahanijan,  '  the 
pole-star  of  pole-ytare,  His  Highness  the  Lord  of  Mortals.'  As  the  qutb  al 
aqtab,  he  was  held  to  have  attained  that  supreme  stage  of  sanctity  wherein 
ifl  reflected  the  heart  of  the  Prophet  himself. 
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The  death  of  the  Sultan  Mal^ammad  bin  Taghlaq  was  in  keeping 
with  a  life  marked  by  projects  magnificent  in  conception  bat 
abortive,  at  times  ladicrously  abortive,  in  achievement.  In  1851 
he  set  off  from  Gujarat  in  order  to  chastise  Lower  Sindh  for  har- 
boaring  insurgents.  Though  accompanied  by  an  army  *'  as  narae- 
rous  as  a  swarm  of  ants  or  locusts/'  he  did  not  live  to  annihilate 
the  refractoiy  Sumra  Rajputs  of  Thatta,  but  himself  died  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  from  fever  induced  by  a  surfeit  of  fish.  The 
Sultan  had  left  no  son  *  but  Firuz,  his  cousin  and  legatee,  on  the  third 
day  ascended  the  throne,  and  for  the  next  thirty-seven  years  swayed, 
and  on  the  whole  beneficently,  the  destinies,  of  the  Empire.  Zafar 
Khan  and  his  brother  Shams  Khan,  as  nephews  of  the  queen,  were 
now  advanced  to  high  honours,  and  to  them  were  entrnsted  the  res- 
ponsible duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Chief  Butler,  'ohda 
i  sharabdarl.  On  the  death  of  Firuz  Shah  in  1888,  a  grandson, 
Ghiyath  al  din  Taghlaq  Shah  II,  succeeding  to  the  Saltanat,  spent 
his  brief  reign  of  five  months  in  an  unbroken  round  of  debauchery. 
Another  grandson,  Abu  Bakr,  next  held  the  throne  for  some  nine 
months,  at  the  end  of  which   time  he   was   deposed    by    the   late 


•  The  following  Genealogical  Table  shows  the  relationship  of  the  Taghlaqid 
Sultans  of  Dehli  :— 

Taghlaq, 
(slave  of  Ghiyath  al  din  Balban) 


Ghiyath  al  din  Taghlaq  I  Sipah  Salar  Rajab 
1320— 132T"  I 

Muhammad  II  (Jfma)  FiruE  Shah  III 

bin  Taghlaq  1351—1388 

1324—1351  I 


r 


I         ^       ]  I 

Fat^  Zafar  Na§ir  al  din  Muliammad  III 

1389—1392 

I 


I 


Ghiyathal  din  Nusrat  Khan    Abu  Bakr    Sikandar  Na^ir  al  din 

Taghlaq  II       1394—1399  1388—1389     1392  Mahmud  II 

1388"(5  mos.)  (9    mos.)    (45  days)         1392—1412. 
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Firuz  Shah's  bod,  Nasir  al  din  Muhammad  Shah  III,  who  for  the 
three  yean  1389-1392  managed  to  retain  the  sovereign  power.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  this  Sultan,  Mohammad  III.,  that  Zafar 
Khan  was  appointed  to  the  viceroyaltj  of  Gujarat.  Ugly  rumonra 
had  reached  the  Court  that  the  then  viceroy,  Mufarrdh  Sultani, 
more  commonly  known  hy  his  title  of  Farl^ut  al  Mulk  Rastl  Khan, 
had  been  encouraging  the  Hindu  religion,  so  as  to  gain  the  goodwill 
of  the  populace,  and  by  their  aid  establish  a  kingdom  of  Gujarat 
entirely  independent  of  the  paramount  power  at  Dehli.  Accordingly 
in  1391  the  Sultan  Muhammad  selected  Zafar  Khan,  the  son,  it  will 
be  remembered, of  Sadharan,  the  zealous  apostate  from  Hinduism, for 
the  viceroyalty,  in  supersession  of  Mufarr6h  Khan.  The  governor- 
designate  had  a  royal  send-off.  Firishta  records  that  he  was  given 
the  title  of  MuzaflFar  Khan  and  honoured  with  a  dress  of  instalment. 
He  was  further  presented  with  the  white  canopy  and  scarlet  pavilion 
"  such  as  are  exclusively  used  by  kings'*  —  a  fitting  presage  of  Zafar's 
future  assuniption  of  regal  power.  Mufarreh  gave  battle  to  Zafar  at 
the  village  of  Kambhu  in  the  district  of  Anhilwada  Pattan,  but  the 
unruly  ruler  (Kazim  be-nizam)  was  slain,  and  Zafar,  to  commemorate 
his  victory,  founded  on  the  site  of  the  battle  the  town  of  Jitpur, 
Thereafter  the  whole  of  Gujarat  acknowledged  his  authority,  and 
under  his  strong  administration  the  country  prospered. 

But  very  different  ran  the  eourse  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  death  of  Muhammad  III.  in  1392,  his  son  Si- 
kandar  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  suddenly  died  after  a  reign  of 
only  five  and  forty  days.  In  the  resultant  confusion,  his  brother 
Nasir  al  din  Mahmud  II.  was  chosen  king  by  one  faction  of  the 
nobles,  and  a  cousin  Nu§rat  Khan  by  a  rival  faction.  For  many 
years  thereafter  the  kingdom  was  sore  distracted  by  internal  strife. 
War  between  the  claimants  was  still  proceeding  when  Timur  Lang, 
the  lame  Timur  (Tamerlane),  crossing  the  Indus,  led  the  hordes 
of  Tartary  on  that  terrible  invasion  which  for  a  time  converted 
Hindustan  into  shambles.  It  was  in  1398  that  he  marched  rapidly 
upon  Dehli,  on  his  way  thither  slanghtering  in  cold  blood  the 
hundred  thousand  captives  in  his  camp  ;  and  early  in  1399,  after 
defeating  Mahmud  at  Firuzabad,  he  entered  the  capital.  For  five 
days  the  ill-fated  city  was  given  over  to  pillage,  the  conqueror 
feasting,  while  his  brutal  soldiery  in  the  general  and  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  perpetrated   indescribable  atrocities. 
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The  Saltan  Mahmud  II.,  however,  had  effected  an  escape,  and 
eventaally,  after  many  wanderings  in  remote  parts  of  his  dominions, 
arrived  a  fugitive  before  the  gates  of  Pattan.  Zafar  Khan  at  once 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the  palace  with  every 
mark  of  honour.  The  Sultan  had  hoped  to  secure  Zafar  Khan's 
alliance  and  march  immediately  upon  Dehll,  where  Nu^rat  Khan 
was  still  a  source  of  danger.  Zafar,  however,  did  not  think  this 
enterprise  advisable,  so  the  Sultan,  aggrieved,  departed  for  Malwi, 
Here,  too,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  but,  having  in  the 
meantime  heard  that  his  wazir  Iqbal  Khan  had  expelled  the  rival 
ruler  Nufrat,  Mahmud  returned  to  Dehli  in  1402— ** a  very  shadow 
of  a  king."  His  authority  extended  to  only  a  few  districts  beyond 
the  city  walls,  and  even  that  only  because  his  wazir  amiably 
bestowed  on  him  countenance  and  protection. 

The  utter  anarchy  that  now  reigned  in  Hindijstan  naturally  issued 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  Embracing  twenty-three  pro- 
vinces, all  held  in  full  subjection  by  Muhammad  bin  Taghlaq  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  it  became  from  the  very  number  of  its 
satrapies  essentially  incoherent.  After  the  catastrophe  of  Timur's 
invasion,  several  independent  kingdoms  were  carved  out  of  the 
dominions  of  Dehli,  and  the  Empire  was  thus  despoiled  of  its 
fairest  provinces.  How  large  a  number  became  at  this  time  inde- 
pendent under  their  several  governors,  all  of  whom  styled  themselves 
*  kings,*  is  shown  in  the  following  list,  quoted  in  Thomas*  "Chro- 
nicles of  the  Patban  Kings  of  Dehli  **  from  the  Tarikh  i  Mubarak 
Shahi  MS. 

Zafar  Khiin Gnjarat. 

Khizr  Khfin...  ...  Multan,  Daibalpur,  Sindh. 

Mahmud  Khan        ...  Mahobah,  Kalpi. 

Khwajah  i  Jahan    ...  Kanauj,  Oudh,  Karrah,  Dalaraau,   Snn- 
dalah,  Bahraich,  Bahar,  Jaunpur. 

Dilawar  Khan         ...  Dhar  (Malwa). 

Ghalib  Khan  ...  Samanah. 

Shams  Khan  ...  Biana. 

Strange  to  relate,  not  Zafar  Khan  himself  but  his  son  was  the 
first  to  assume  an  independent  authority  over  Gujarat.  This  son,  by 
name  Tatar  Khan,  had,  on  his  father's  departure  as  viceroy-designate 
of  Gnjarat,  been  detained  in  DehlT,  not  improbably  ag  a  pledge  for 
the  father's   fidelity.     In   the  disorders  that  followed  upon  the  death 
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ofSultan  Muhammad  III  (A.  1).  1892),  Tatar  Khan,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  more  amhitious  nobles,  aspired  to  the  imperial  throne^ 
and  thus  came  into  collision  with  the  powerful  wazir  Iqbal  Khan. 
Tatar  was,  however,  worsted  in  thia  unequal  struggle,  and  found 
safety  only  in  flight  to  , Gujarat,  where  on  his  arrival  his  father 
accorded  him  a  gracious  reception.  But  Tatar  harboured  in  his  heart 
an  ardent  desire  for  revenge  on  Iqbal  Khan,  and  frequently  sought 
to  win  his  father  over  to  his  own  ambitious  designs.  Zafar  Khan, 
however,  was  not  to  be  moved  from  the  conviction  that  any  attempt 
on  Debli  would  be  fraught  with  disaster.  From  the  various  con- 
flicting accounts  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  precisely  was  the 
subsequent  course  of  events,  but  the  version  favoured  by  several 
writers  is  that  Tatar,  finding  his  father  thus  intractable,  basely  had 
him  seized  and  placed  in  confinement  in  the  village  of  Asawal,  near 
the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Ahmadabad.  He  next  won  over  to 
himself  the  army  and  the  chief  Government  officials.  Thus  secure,  he 
at  once  assumed  royal  rank,  and,  setting  up  a  throne,  made  himself 
king  with  a  title  variously  given  as  Nagir  al  dunya  wa  al  din, 
Muhammad  Shah  or  Ghiyath  al  dunya  wa  al  din  Muhammad 
Shah.  This  coup  cTe'tat  would  seem  to  have  been  struck  in  the  year 
1403  (A.  H.  806).  The  imprisoned  Zafar  Khan,  however,  through 
one  of  his  confidants ,  and  afterwards  by  a  letter  secretly  conveyed, 
prevailed  upon  his  brother.  Shams  Khan,  whom  Tatar  had  appointed 
wazir,  to  devise  measures  for  his  release.  Accordingly  one  night, 
when  Tatar  with  his  army,  in  furtherance  of  his  long-cherished 
design,  was  already  on  the  march  towards  Dehli,  Shams  Khan  admin* 
istered  poison  to  his  nephew,  who  thus,  little  more  than  two  months 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  '^  drank  the  draught  of  death,  and 
went  to  the  city  of  non-existence."  Liberated  from  his  prison, 
Zafar  Khan,  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  nobles^  now  resum- 
ed the  governorship.  He  did  not,  however,  affect  a  royal  style  or 
dignity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  found  the  cares  of 
office  80  burdensome  that  he  desired  to  demit  them  to  his  brother 
and  himself  retire  into  private  life.  Shams  Khan,  however,  refused 
the  proffered  honour,  and  Zafar  Khan  was  then  content  to  nominate 
as  his  successor  his  grandson,  A^mad  Khan,  son  of  the  late  Sultan 
Muhammad,  a  youth  then  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  Some  three 
uneventful  years  passed  away  before  Zafar  was  finally  constrained 
to  accept  the  r61e  of  an  independent  sovereign.    The  circumstances 
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under  which  this  change  was  efifected,  a  change  so  fraught  with 
consequence  for  Gujarat,  are  thus  recorded  in  the  Mir'it  i 
Sikandari. 

**  When  the  Btriking  of  coin  and  supreme  authority  were  no  longer 
exercised  by  the  House  of  Dehli,  the  nobles  and  officers  represented 
to  Zafar  Khan,  at  an  auspioious  time  and  favourable  moment,  that 
the  government  of  the  country  of  Gujarat  could  not  be  maintuned 
without  the  signs  and  manifestation  of  kingly  authority.  No  one 
was  capable  of  wielding  regal  power  but  himself  :  he  was,  therefoTC, 
indicated  by  public  opinion  as  the  person  who  ought,  for  the 
maintenance  of  Muf^ammadan  religion  and  tradition,  to  unfold  the 
royal  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  to  delight  the  eyes  of  those  who 
longed  for  that  beautiful  display.  In  compliance  v^ith  this  requisi- 
tion in  the  year  H.  810  (A.  D.  1407),  three  years  and  seven  months 
after  the  death  of  Sultan  Muhammad,  the  victorious  Zafar  Khan 
raised  the  umbrella  of  royalty,  and  .took  to  himself  the  title  of 
Muzaffar  Shah  at  Birpur  "  (Ba.-S.  pp.  83,  84).  The  laqab,  or  soi^ 
name,  adopted  on  his  acceptance  of  the  throne  was  Shams  al  dunyi 
wa  al  din, '  the  Sun  of  the  World  and  of  the  Faith.' 

The  three  years  of  Muzaffar's  reign  witnessed  no  events  of  gene- 
ral interest,  being  occupied  mainly  with  a  successful  expedition 
against  Dhar  (Malwa),  and  another  ''against  the  infidels  of  Kambh- 
Kot."  To  aid  his  former  master,  the  Sultan  Malimud,  he  marched 
an  army  towards  Dehli,  thus  preventiog  tiie  meditated  attack  on 
that  city  by  Sultan  Ibrahim  of  Jaunpur. 

**  As  commonly  reported  and  believed,"  Muzaffar's  death  took  place 
under  the  following  tragic  circumstances.  Some  Kolis  near  Asawal 
having  risen  in  rebellion,  Ahmad  Khan  was  placed  in  command  of  an 
army  to  quell  the  insurrection.  After  completing  a  single  march 
from  Pattan,  he  convened  an  assembly  of  divines,  learned  in  the  law, 
to  whom  he  propounded  the  question,  •  If  one  person  kills  the  father 
of  another  unjustly,  ought  the  son  of  the  murdered  man  to  exact 
retribution?'  All  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  gave  in  their  answers 
in  writing.  Armed  with  this  authoritative  decision,  Ahmad  suddenly 
returned  with  the  troops  to  Pattan,  there  overpowered  his  grand- 
father, and  forthwith  handed  him  a  cup  of  poison  to  drink.  The  old 
King  in  mild  remonstrance  exclaimed,  *  Why  so  hasty  my  boy?  A 
httle  patience,  and  power  would  have  come  to  you  of  itself,  for  all  I 
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have  is  intended  for  yon.'  After  words  of  advice  to  punish  the  eyil 
counsellors  who  hsd  plotted  this  nefarious  scheme  and  to  ahstaiii 
f^om  wine,  "for  such  abstinence  is  proper  for  kings,"  the  Sultan 
Muzaffar  Shah  raised  to  his  lips  and  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  death. 
Remorse  for  this  unnatural  crime  is  said  to  have  so  embittered 
Ahmad's  after-life  that,  like  our  own  King  Uenry  I.,  he  was  never 
known  to  smile  again. 

It  is  tnie  that  some  historians  state  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign  Sultan  Muzafifar,  falling  ill,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grand- 
son Ahmad,  but  that  the  disease  did  not  terminate  fatally  till  five 
months  and  sixteen  days  later.  The  circumstantial  and  detailed 
narrative  of  Sikandar  can,  however,  hardly  be  a  fabrication  pure  and 
simple,  whereas  a  Muhammadan  historian,  writing  of  a  Muham- 
madan  king  eminent  for  orthodoxy,  would  be  sore  tempted  to  sup- 
press the  record  of  a  deed  so  infamous.  The  scrupulous  observance 
of  religious  ritual  that  marked  the  after-years  of  Ahmad's  life  finds 
perhaps  its  best  explanation  in  the  assumption  that,  profoundly 
penitent,  he  was  seeking  thus  to  expiate  his  terrible  crime.  In  the 
Jam5*  Masjid  of  Ahmadabad  is  still  shown  in  the  Royal  Qallery — 
the  Muluk  Khan  a  —  a  low  dais  with  its  marble  surface  worn  away 
by  Ahmad's  feet,  attesting  his  so  frequent  prayer-prostrations. 
Tradition  also  tells  that  his  home -life  was  severely  simple,  his 
personal  expenses  being  restricted  to  the  sum  received  from  the  sale 
of  caps  made  by  his  own  hands.  It  is  further  significant  that  his 
after-death  title  is  Khudayagan  i  Maghf ur,  •  The  Great  Lord  for- 
given,'  thus  betokening  that  *' Allah  the  Pitiful,  moved  by  the 
prayer  of  forty  believers,  had  spread  his  forgiveness  over  the  crime 
of  Ahmad's  youth."  (W.-B.  G.  p.  240.) 

On  his  grandfather's  death  Al^mad  succeeded  to  the  throne  with 
the  title  of  19  a^ir  al  dunya  wa  al  din  Abu'l  Fath  A^mad  Shah. 
Though  thus  the  third  Sultan  of  the  dynasty,  his  long  and  brilliant 
reign  of  thirty-three  years  (A.  H.  813-846  ;  A.D.  1410-1443),  his 
introduction  of  an  admirable  system  of  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration, his  successful  expeditions  against  J  unagadh,  Champanir,  Idar, 
and  Malwa,  his  building  of  Ahmadabad  as  his  capital,  all  combined  in 
the  process  of  years  to  invest  him  with  eponymic  honours,  so  that  from 
him  the  Saltanat  is  known  to-day  by  the  name  of  Ahmad  Shahi. 
He  may  with  justice  be  held  the  virtual  founder  of  that  dynasty 
*•  which  was  to  maintain  in  Gujarat  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
28 
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a  sway  brilliant  in  its  military  enterprises  and  in  the  arohitectare 
with  which  it  adorned  its  capital,  but  precarious,  ever  disputed  at 
lavish  cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  and  never  effectually  established 
throughout  the  province."  * 

Having  now  traced  in  some  detail  the  rise  of  the  Gnjarat  Saltanat, 
it  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate  little  more  than 
the  succession  of  rulers  till   the  close  of  the  dynasty  in  1573.    Two 
events,  however,  in  Ahmad's  reign  demand  special  notice  by  reason 
of  their  connexion  with  the  coins  of  the  period,  to  wit,  the  founding 
of  the   two   cities  named    after  the    Sultan   himself,  Ahmadabad 
and  Ahmadnagar    (Idar).      According   to    the  Mir'at  i   Ahmadi 
it  was  in  the  year  H.  813  (A.  D.   1411)  that  Ahmad  Shah,  having 
received  "  the  assent  and  leave  of  that  Moon  of  the  Faithful  and  Sun 
of  the  Righteous,    Shaikh  Ahmad   Ganj  Bakbsh, "  began  to  build 
and  establish  the  Shahr  i  Mu*azzam, '  the  Great  City,'  Ahmadabad,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Asawal.     The  Sultan  had  always  professed 
himself  partial  to  the  air  and  soil  of  that  town,  but  tradition  assigns 
two  further  reasons  for  the  founding   of  the  city  on  its  present  site. 
Asawal  was  the  hold  of  the  famous  robber  chieftain  Asa  Bhil,  whose 
daughter's  charms  and  beauty  had  won  the  heart  of  Ahmad  Shah. 
Then,  too,  at  this  spot,  while  the  King  was  one  day  hunting,  a  hare 
had  turned   on  the   hounds   and   fiercely   assailed  them.     To  com- 
memorate a  courage  so  phenomenal,  Ahmad   desired  a  city  should  be 
built,   and    among   the  local   peasantry   the  saying  still  is  heard, 
"  When  a  hare  attacked  a  dog,  the  king  founded   the   city. "     It  is 
on  record  that  the  four  boundaries  of  the  city   were  lined  out  by  four 
Ahmads  who  had  never  missed  the  afternoon  prayer  (zohr).     The 
first  was  that  Polo-Star  of  Shaikhs  and  Holy  Men,  the  Shaikh  Al^mad 
Khattu  Ganj  Bakhsh ;  the  second  the  king  himself ;  the  third  another 
Shaikh  Ahmad;  and  the  fourth  a  Mulla  Ahmad;  these  last  two  being 
high-born  connexions  of  the  Sultan.     The  city   walls,  some  six  miles 
in  circumference,  formed  a  semicircle  facing  the  river  Sabarmati  and 
frowning  down   on  it  in   imposing  ramparts,   fifty  feet  high.     Sir 
Theodore  Hope  has  thus  graphically  pictured  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  work  then  begun.     "In   three  years  the   city  was  suf- 
ficiently advanced  for  habitation,   but  the  great  buildings  rose  only 
by  degrees,  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  the   work  of  population 
and  adornment  was  carried  on  with  unremitting   energy,   till  archi- 
*  Hope  and  Fergusson's  Arohiteoture  of  Ahmadabad,  p.  26. 
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tecture  could  proceed  no  further,  having  satisfied  the  aesthetic  and 
social  wants  of  above  two  millions  of  souls.  For  materials  the 
finest  edifices  of  Anhilwada,  Chandravati,  and  other  cities  were 
ruthlessly  plundered  ;  but  their  delicate  sculptures  appear  with  few 
exceptions  to  have  been  scornfully  thrown  into  walls  and  founda- 
tionSy  where  they  are  now  constantly  found,  while  for  their  own 
works  the  conquerors  resorted  to  the  sand-stone  quarries  of  Al^mad- 
nagar  and  Dhrangadra,  or  the  marble  hills  of  the  Ajmir  district. 
As  to  style  it  was  the  singular  fortune  of  the  Muhammadans  to 
find  themselves  among  a  people  their  equals  in  conception,  their 
superiors  in  execution,  and  whose  tastes  had  been  refined  by  cen- 
tnries  of  cultivation.  While  moulding  them,  they  were  moulded 
by  them,  and,  though  insisting  on  the  bold  features  of  their  own 
minaret  and  pointed  arch,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  the  pillared 
hall,  the  delicate  traceries  and  rich  surface  ornaments  of  their 
despisedand  prostrate  foe.*'*  In  Ahmad'sown  reign  the  chief  buildings 
erected  were,  in  addition  to  the  triple  gateway  and  the  walls  surround- 
ing the  city  and  the  inner  citadel  (Bhadra),  the  Jam3<  Masjid  or 
Cathedral  Mosque,  the  Sultan's  private  chapel,  and  the  mosques 
of  Haibat  Khan,  Saiyid  'Alam,  Malik  ^Alam,  and  Sidl  Saiyid,  the 
last  with  glorious  windows  of  pierced  stone.  With  so  noble  a  city 
as  his  creation,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  historians  have 
delighted  to  link  with  Ahmad's  name  the  proud  title  of  Ban! 
Al;imadabad,  'Founder  of  Abmadabad.' 

The  chief  of  Idar  long  proved  a  troublesome  neighbour  to  Ahmad 
Shah,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  led  an  army  against  that 
State,  only  to  find  that  its  ruler  had  retired  to  the  safe  covert  of  its 
hills.  To  overawe  the  Rav  Punja,  and  permanently  check  his  move- 
ments, Ahmad  constructed,  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Idar,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hathmati  Biver,  a  fort,  and  to  the  city  that  sprang 
up  round  it  he  gave  the  name  of  Ahmadnagar.  So  beautiful  is  the 
natural  scenery  of  that  district — maiden-hair  fern  still  grows  in 
rich  profusion  beside  the  river's  limpid  waters— that  no  visitor  to 
the  spot  to-day  will  feel  surprised  that  A^mad  made  choice  of  it  for 
a  residence,  and  thought  for  a  time  of  transferring  thither  the  head- 
quarters of  Government.  The  date  of  the  founding  of  Ahmad- 
nagar is  given  by  Firishta  as  H.  829,  but  by  Sikandar  as  H.  830. 
Frequently  have  I  come  across  coins  from   the   Ahmadnagar  mint 

*  Hope  and  Ftrgasson's  Architecture  of  Abmadabad,  pp.  27,  28. 
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bearing  as  date  of  issue  the  liter  ye^r  (compare  Plate  I,  Nob.  -4,  5, 
6  )  ;  but  it  was  a  special  pleasure  to  receive  a  few  months  ago  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Framji  Jamaspjl  Thanawala  of  Bombay  the  present 
of  a  copper  coin  of  A^mad's  from  this  mint,  dated  quite  clearly 
H.  829. 

On  his  death  in  H.  84G,  Al^mad  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
his  son  Mnbammad  Shah  (II),  who,  taking  the  title  of  Ghiyath  al 
dunya  wa  al  din,  *  Aid  of  the  World  and  of  the  Faith, '  reigued 
during  the  next  nine  years.  Some  of  the  coins  struck  by  this  king 
were,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  of  an  unusual  type  (Plate  I,  8a^ 
8b),  but  the  events  of  his  reign  do  not  merit  special  record.  The 
mildness  of  his  disposition,  contrasting  with  his  father's  forcefnl 
charaoter,  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Karim,  '  Merciful ' ;  while 
his  lavish  liberality  procured  him  the  epithet  Zar  Ba^sh,  *the 
Gold-giver.'  Sikandar  writes,  ''He  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure  and 
ease,  and  had  no  care  for  the  affairs  of  Government,  or  rather  the 
capacity  of  his  understanding  did  not  attain  unto  the  lofty  heights 
of  the  concerns  of  State  "  (Ba.-S.  p.  129).  When  Mahmud 
Khalji  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  annex  Gujarat  to  his  own 
kingdom  of  Malwa,  Sultan  Muhammad  with  a  craven  timidity  took 
to  flight,  whereupon  the  Gujarat  officers,  ''feeling  for  their  charac- 
ter," compassed  his  destruction.  According  to  one  account,  at  their 
instance  the  Sultan's  queen  herself  administered  poison  to  him 
(Br.-F.  IV,  36);  whereas,  according  to  another,  it  was  his  son 
and  successor  Jalal  Khan  who  *'  dropped  the  medicine  of^ death  into 
the  cup  of  the  Sultan's  life  "  (Ba.-S.  p.  184). 

Jalal  Khan,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  assumed  the  title  and 
style  of  Qutb  al  dunya  wa  al  din  Ahmad  Shah  II,  'the  Pole-star  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Faith.*  Orer  this  reign  also,  extending  from 
H.  855  to  863,  we  need  not  linger.  The  Malwa  Sultan  was  de- 
feated near  Rapadwanj,  and  later  on  in  the  reign  tribute  was  exacted 
from  the  Bana  of  Chitor.  His  personal  valour  gained  this  A^mad 
the  appellation  of  Ghazi,  or  Champion  of  the  Faith,  but  he  was  of  a 
violent  and  capricious  temper,  and  frequently  abandoned  himself  to 
disgraceful  debauches.  When  angry,  or  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  he  was  absolutely  reckless  as  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  A 
terrible  tragedy  attended  his  sudden  death.  A  rumour  spread  that 
his  wife  had  poisoned  him  at  the  instance  of  her  father,  who  hoped 
thus  to  clear  a  path  for  himself  to  the  throne.     The  Sultan's  mother, 
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giting  credence  to  this  story,  handed  the  nnsuspectmg  queen  owtr 
to  the  yengeance  of  her  eunuchs,  who  literally  tore  her  in  pieces,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  court  killed  her  father.  Ere  long,  bowerer,  ample 
evidence  was  forthcoming  to  establish  the  absolute  iDnocenoe  of  the 
murdered  father  and  daughter. 

The  next  occupant  of  the  throne  was  Da'ud  Shah,  «nc)e  of  the 
preceding  king,  and  brother  of  his  predecessor,  Muhammad  II.  He 
had  hardly  assumed  the  sovereign  power  when  he  ennobled  one  of 
the  common  sweepers  of  the  household.  This  and  '*  other  actsef 
imbecility  "  led  to  his  deposition  after  a  reign  of  only  seyen  day».  Be 
sought  refuge  in  the  friendly  shelter  of  a  monastery,  and  there  s]>e»i 
the  short  remaiader  of  his  life. 

His  successor^  Mahmud  Shah,  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  enl- 
minated  daring  his  glorious  reign  of  over  half  a  century  (A.  H.  863- 
917,  A.  DJ458-1511).  As  in  the  history  of  the  Saltanat  it  is  hie 
figure  that  bulks  largest,  and  round  him  most  of  glory  gathers,  so 
also  in  the  numismatic  record  of  the  dynasty,  it  is  his  coins  that  are 
of  all  the  most  abundant  and  distinctly  the  most  beautiful.  In  the 
Ahmadabad  bazar  more  sil? er  and  copper  coins  of  his  reign  are  met 
with  to-day  than  those  of  all  the  other  Gujarat  Saltans  together,  and 
of  the  entire  series  his  are  almost  the  only  Mal^mudis  that  can  be 
justly  termed  effective  expressions  of  the  engraver's  art.  The 
Muhammadan  historians  verge  on  rhapsody  in  their  high  eulogies  of 
Mahmud  and  all  his  works.  **  He  added  glory  and  lustre  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Gujarat,  and  was  the  best  of  all  the  Gujarat  Kings, 
including  all  who  preceded  and  all  who  succeeded  him,  and  whether 
for  abounding  justice  and  generosity,  for  success  in  religious  war, 
and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  laws  of  Islam  and  of  Musalmans,  for 
soundness  of  judgment,  alike  in  boyhood,  in  manheod  add  in  old 
age,  for  power,  for  valour,  and  victory — he  was  a  pattern  of  excel- 
lence" (Ba.-S.  p.  161).  To  this  day  the  glory  of  his  name  lives 
enshrined  in  native  tradition  throughout  the  whole  of  India  as  a  pious 
Musalman  and  model  sovereign.  He  was  eminently  successful  not 
in  military  operations  alone,  but  also  in  civil  administration,  and 
sought  to  secure  to  his  subjects  the  sweets  of  peace.  The  Mir'at  i 
Ahmadi  records  that  he  *' built  several  magnificent  caravansarais 
and  lodging-houses  for  travellers,  and  founded  several  colleges  and 
mosques All    the  fruit-trees  in  the  open  country,    as 
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well  ai  tbow  in  the  city,  towns,  and  Tilkgety  were  pkotod  !■  the 
reign  of  this  Soltan"  (Bi.-A.  p.  205).  Willi  all  his  Many  eieel- 
lendes,  howeTer,  Mahmiid  had  at  least  one  qnaK^  whidi  mnsi  haie 
rendered  him  as  a  eompanion  disgnsting*— no  milder  adjectiTe  wfll  da. 
He  was  a  hage  glatton.  His  daily  aliowanee  of  faod  waa  one 
Gajarati  man  in  weight,  ue^  41  Iha.  On  his  retiring  to  real^  a  eoafee- 
tion  of  rice  wonid  he  placed  on  either  side  of  his  hed,  ao  tbai, 
awaking  at  whaiefer  hour,  he  m%ht  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  e^ 
His  '*  little  breakfast"  consisted  of  a  hnndred  and  6fty  plantains^ 
with  a  cup  of  honey  and  another  of  batten  Uneasy  io  kia  odd* 
aciooBness  of  an  appetite  transgressing  all  decent  bounds,  he  ofttfinaed 
to  say,  *  If  God  had  not  raised  Ma^mud  to  the  throne  of  Gnjarit, 
who  would  haTe  satisfied  his  hanger?'  Nor,  according  to  the 
stories  of  early  European  traTcUers,  was  his  diet  limited  to  rice  and 
plantains  and  honey  and  batter.  "  Every  day  he  eate  poison, " 
so  wrote  Ludovico  di  Yarthema*  in  1510,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
record  how  this  poison  had  so  saturated  Ma]>n)Qd*8  system  that  his 
spittle  was  fatal  to  any  upon  whom  His  Majesty  might  choose  to  ejeet 
it.  Doarte  Barbosa,  who  visited  Gujarat  shortly  after  Mal^mud*a 
death,  states  that  the  Sulttn  was  brought  up  from  a  child,  and 
nourished,  with  poison.  "  This  king  began  to  eat  it  in  such  a  small 
quantity  that  it  could  not  do  him  any  harm,  and  from  that  he 
went  on  increasing  this  kind  of  food  in  such  manner  that  he  could 
eat  a  great  quantity  of  it ;  for  which  cause  he  became  so  poisonous 
that  if  a  fly  settled  on  his  hand,  it  swelled  and  immediately  fell 
dead,"t  From  such  travellers'  tales  as  these  Malimud  gained  in 
Europe  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  the  Blue  Beard  of  Indian  History, 
and  it  is  to  him  that  Butler  referred  in  the  well-known  lines  from 
Hudibrae, 

"  The  Prince  of  Cambay's  daily  food 
Is  asp  and  basilisk  and  toad  "  (Part  II.,  Canto  I). 

This  "  Prince  of  Cambay "  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
called  to  the  throne,  and  even  thus  early  he  showed  his  mettle  in 
the  fearless  suppression  of  a  conspiracy  designed  to  effect  the  down- 
fall of  the  chief  minister  *Imad  al  mulk.    Quiver  on  back  and  bow  in 

•The  Travels  of  Ludovico  dl  Varthema,  Hakluyt  Society  Reprint,  page  109. 
t  A  DeBOription  of  the  Coasts  of  East  India  and  Malabar,  by  Duarte  Barbosa, 
Haklnyt  Society  Reprint,  page  57. 
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handy  the  young  king,  attended  by  only  three  hundred  horsemen, 
marched  from  his  palace  in  the  Bhadra  to  oppose  the  rebel  force, 
assembled  in  far  superior  numbers.  Having  first  secured  the  various 
approaches  to  the  palace,  he  gave  orders  that  his  elephants,  some  five 
hundred  in  number,  should  charge  all  at  once.  Panic  seized  the 
enemy.  Their  soldiers  cast  away  their  arms,  and  slunk  into  hiding 
in  the  neighbouring  houses,  while  the  amirs  fled  precipitately  from 
the  city.  A  detailed  account  of  the  reign  of  Mahmud,  or  of  his 
Buccessis  in  the  Decoan  and  Katbiawiid  and  Sindh  would  here  be 
out  of  place.  We  need  for  our  present  purpose  only  narrate  his 
founding  of  the  two  mint-towns  oE  Mu^tafabad  and   Muhammadabad. 

In  H.  871  (A.  D.  1466)  MahmOd  made  an  expedition  against  the 
Mandalik  Raja,  or  petty  king,  of  Girnar,  a  district  in  the  south-west 
of  Kathlawad.  On  this  occasion  the  RS'o  tendered  his  submission, 
whereupon  Mahmud  withdrew  his  troops  to  Gujarat.  The  next  year, 
however,  information  was  received  that  the  Ra'o  Mai?(Jalik  had  visited 
a  *'  temple  of  idolatry,"  taking  with  him  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
Mahmud,  accordingly,  determined  to  humble  the  pride  of  this  infidel 
ruler.  His  capital  was  forthwith  invested,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  straits.  In  H.  874  the  fort  of  Girnar,  consi^ 
dered  one  of  the  strongest  in  all  India,  surrendered  to  this  Gujarat 
Sultan,  and  the  R^ja  accepted  the  faith  of  Islam.  Firishta  adds 
that  Mahmud,  '*  being  desirous  that  the  tenets  of  Islam  should  be 
propagated  throughout  the  country  of  Girnar,  caused  a  city  to  be 
built,  which  he  called  Mostafabad,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  honorable  residence  for  the  venerable  personages  of  the  Muham- 
madan  religion  deputed  to  disseminate  its  principles.  Mal;imud 
Shah  also  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city"  (Br.-F.  IV.  56). 

Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  the  founding  of  the  second  mint«town, 
Muhammadabad,  in  H.  889  (A.  D.  1484).  During  a  season  of 
scarcity  one  of  Sultiin  Mal^mud*s  captains,  raiding  in  Champanir 
territory,  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain  by  Rawal  Jayasingh. 
Thereupon  Mahmud,  refusing  all  arbitrament  except '  the  sword  and 
the  dagger,'  marched  with  a  large  army  against  Champanir  by  way 
of  Baroda.  The  siege  of  the  hill-fort  was  protracted  for  more  than 
a  year,  but  Mahmud,  in  token  of  his  fixed  resolution  not  to  leave  till 
the  fort  should  be  taken,  laid  in  his  military  lines  the  foundations  of 
a  beautiful  mosque.  At  length  finding  resistance  unavailing,  the 
Rawal  consigned  to  the  flames  the  women  of  his  household  and  all 
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his  Talanbles,  and  then  sallied  forth  in  a  fierce  charge.  Wounded, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saltan,  hut,  unlike  the  Maijidiilik  Raja, 
he  declined  to  embrace  Islam,  and  bravely  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  lite. 
On  the  fall  of  the  fort,  MahmOd  changed  the  name  of  the  city 
to  Muhammadabad.  This  name  is  correctly  given  in  the  Mir'at  i 
Sikandari  (Ba.-S.  p.  211)  and  in  the  Md*a§ir  (Blochmann's  trans- 
lation of  the  Ain-i  Akbari,  I.  M)7,  note).  Firishta,  however,  states, 
**  During  the  time  the  king  was  detained  by  the  sick  and  wounded 
at  Champanir,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Mat^mOfeabad." 
(Br.-K.  IV.  70);  but  in  at  least  nine  subsequent  references  to  this 
same  place  Firishta  himself  calls  it  M nhammadahad-ChampapTr.* 
Discussion  on  this  point,  however,  is  practically  foreclosed  by  the 
evidence  of  the  beautiful  coin  No.  34  on  Plate  III.,  the  margin  of 
which  reads  not  Mahmudabad,  but  very  clearly  Muhammadabad 
*  urf  Chnmpanlr.  Malimild  did  found  a  city  named  after  himself 
Mahmudabad,  but  this  was  situated  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Champanir, 
hut  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Watrak,  eighteen  miles  south-east  of 
Ahmadabad.  It  is  the  city  which  in  A.  D.  1546  the  Sultiin 
Mahmud  III.,  on  removing  from  Ahmadabad,  chose  for  his  residence, 
and  where  he  '*  laid  out  a  magnificent  palace,  which  he  called  the  '  Deer 
Park,'  the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  upon  the  earth  "  (Ba.-S.  p.  443). 
The  original  name  Mahmudtlbad  is  now  corrupted  to  Mebmfidabad 
or  Mehmadabad.  This  city  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  possessed  a 
mint,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  mint  town  Muhammadabad 
Champinir.  In  the  latter  "many  great  buildings  were  raised 
and  gardens  laid  out,  and,  by  the  skill  of  a  native  of  Khurasan,  well- 
fitted  with  fountains  and  waterfalls.  Its  fruits,  especially  its  mangoes, 
were  famous,  and  its  sandal  trfees  grew  so  freely  that  their  timber 
was  used  in  house- building.  Mechanics  and  craftsmen  thronged 
its  streets,  Champanir  sword  "blades  became  noted  for  their  sharpness, 
and  Chiirapanir  silks  for  their  bright  colours.  Though  he  by  no 
means  deserted  Ahmadabad,  Mahmud  III.  continued  to  the  close  of 
his  reign  to  consider  Muhammadabad  Champanir  his  capital" 
{Bombajf  Gazetteer^  III.  30.i).  In  15:5."),  however,  this  city  was 
pillaged  by  the  p]mperor  HumayQn,  and  soon  thereafter  the  court 
and  capital  were  transferred  back  to  Ahmadabad.  The  almost 
simultaneous  loss  of   the  Gujarat  ascendency  over  Malwa  precipitated 

•  Br.-F.  IV.     72,  73,  74,  75,  77,  80,  82,  87,  128. 
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the  city's  deofty.  Us  tubseqaent  decline  was  indeed  so  rapid  that 
only  some  eighty  years  later  it  was  held  to  afford  a  classical 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  Terse/  All  on  earth  fades,  and  God 
does  as  He  wills.' 

The  snbjection  of  the  "two  forts"  (in  QujaratI  «*i  ^i^,  be  gadh) 
of  Qirnarand  Champanir  is  held  by  some  historians  to  supply  the  key 
to  Mal^mud's  etymologically  perplexing  title  of  Begada  (<M^l^l.) 
Another  suggested  derivation  is  that  the  term  Bfgarha  (tjtii), 
meaning,  so  it  is  said,  '  a  bullock  whose  horns  stretch  out  right  and 
left  like  the  arms  of  a  person  about  to  embrace,'  was  applied  to 
Snitan  Mahmud,  inasmuch  as  the  said  Snltan  *'  has  mastachios 
under  his  nose  so  long  that  he  ties  them  over  his  head  as  a  woman 
would  tie  her  tresses."  ^ 

Mahmud  Shah  died  in  1511,  just  a  hnndred  (solar)  years  after  the 
founding  of  Ahmadabad.  It  had  been  a  century  of  large  growth  and 
prosperity,  thanks  mainly  to  the  strong  administrations  of  Ahmad 
and  Mahmud,  whose  combined  reigns  covered  no  less  than  eighty-fiye 
years.  But  now  began  that  period  of  national  decline  which  was  to 
issue  in  the  final  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  imperial  troops  of 
Akbar  (A.  D.  1573).  Mahmud  Begada's  son,  Khalil  Khan, succeeded 
to  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Mugaffar  II.  For  piety  and  learning, 
liberality  and  bravery,  he  was  held  unequalled  in  his  age,  and  on 
account  of  his  many  merciful  acts  he  was  entitled  Muzafiar  the  Clement. 
Notwithstanding  his  many  admirable  traits,  he  was  as  a  king  fatally 
weak,  and  incapable  of  controlling  his  nobles.  Their  influence,  thus 
unchecked,  grew  into  a  power  which  was  eventually  to  subvert  the 
dynasty.  Lacking  the  sternness  and  energy  that  those  rough  times 
demanded,  Muzaffar's  clemency  often  interposed  to  save  the  guilty 
from  merited  punishment,  and  *'  such  conduct  was,  on  the  whole 
the  canse  of  disturbances"  (Bi.-A.  p.  229).  Troubles  in  Malwa 
and  wars  with  the  Idar  chief  occupied  much  of  the  fifteen  years  of 
his  reign  (A.  H.  917-932,  A.  D.151I-1525),  but  these  need  not  detain 
us.  In  connexion  with  this  king's  last  illness,  Sikandar  relates 
several  anecdotes  illustrating  a  singularly  unselfish  and  amiable  dis- 
position. A  sore  famine  was  afflicting  the  Ian  d,  so  MozHffar  lifte 
up  his  hands  in  prayer  to  God,  and  said,  '*  O  Lord,  if  for  any 
fault  of  mine  my  people  are  afflicted,   take  me  from  this   world,  and 

1  The  Travels  of  Lodorico  di  Varthema,  Uaklayt  Society  Reprint,  page  109. 
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leave  my  people  unharmed,  and  relieve  them  from  this  drought.^  Ftf 
the  Sultan  was  tender-hearted,  and  conld  not  bear  the  sight  of 
the  poor  and  wretched.  Moreover,  since  the  prajers  of  a  Saltan  m 
entitled  to  acceptance,  so  the  arrow  of  his  prayers  reached  its  mark, 
and  the  rain  of  mercy  fell  from  the  heavens.  One  day  he  was  listeDtng 
to  the  commentary  of  a  reader  of  the  Qor'an,  and  observed,  **  I  read 
more  of  the  Qor'an  now,  in  the  days  of  my  sovereignty,  than  I  did 
before  I  came  to  the  throne.  This  morning  I  have  heard  half  of  the 
rtiader's  commentary:  I  trast  to  hear  the  other  half  in  heaven."  He 
died  on  a  Friday,  the  Moslim  Sabbath.  Hearing  that  morning  the  call 
to  prayer,  he  said,  *  I  have  not  strength  to  go  to  the  masjid  myself/ 
but  he  sent  one  of  his  attendants.  After  a  short  time  he  performed 
his  ablutions,  and  said  the  prayers :  then  he  put  up  humble  and 
earnest  supplications  for  pardon.  After  that  he  stretched  himself  out 
on  the  couch,  repeated  the  Confession  of  Faiih  three  times,  aoi 
rendered  up  his  sool  to  heaven,  leaving  behind  him  a  good  aai 
righteous  name  (Ba.-S-,  pp.  279-281). 

Muxaffar's  eldest  son,  Sikandar,  ascended  the  throne  on  hii 
father's  death,  but,  slighting  the  older  ministers  of  the  crown,  aad 
showering  honours  on  the  companions  of  his  youthful  follies,  he  soon 
became  extremely  unpopular.  The  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the  Kana 
of  Chitor  served  to  intensify  the  general  odium  against  him.  '  Imad  al 
mnlk,  a  great  favourite  of  the  late  king,  being  informed  that  Sikandar 
had  designs  upon  his  life,  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  him, 
and,  forthwith  entermg  into  a  conspiracy,  caused  the  Sultan  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  bedchamber. 

After  Sikandar's  reign  of  less  than  seven  weeks,  his  brother,  Nasir 
Khan,  a  child  of  six,  was  raised  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Mahmful  Rliiih  II.,  this  being  effected  through  the  influence  of  *lmad 
al  niulk.  The  complete  ascendency  now  obtained  by  this  minister 
excited  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  nobles,  who  sent  secret  messages 
to  the  late  Sultan  Muzaffar's  second  sun,  Bahadur  Khan,  then  at 
Jaunpur,  apprising  him  of  the  turn  events  had  taken,  and  promising 
him,  if  he  would  assert  his  claim  to  the  throne,  their  hearty  assist- 
ance. This  prince  accepted  the  invitation  to  return,  and,  meeting 
with  but  little  opposition  on  the  way,  advanced  to  Ahmadabad. 
Imad  al   mulk  was  at   once   seized,  and   iguouiiuiously  executed  at 
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Cliamp5nlr,.and  a  few  months  later  by  Bahadur's  order  his  infant 
brother  Mahmid  II  was  poisoDed^ 

The  eleven  years  of  Sultan  Bahadur's  reFgn  (A.  H.  932-943, 
A.D,  1526 — 1536)  were  years  fall  of  stirring  incidents^  for  during 
them  he  entered  into  conflict  not  only  with  the  rulers  of  Malwa, 
Jhalawar,  and  the  Deccan,  but  also  with  Humavun,  who  at  Delhi  was 
already  carving  out  for  his  descendants  the  great  Mughal  Empire,  and 
with  the  Portuguese,  then  so  formidable  as  a  naval  power.  Humayun, 
infficting  upon  Bahadur  defeat  after  defeat,  drove  him  from  Mandasav 
to  Mandu,  thence  to  Aluhammadabad-Champanir.  and  thence  to 
Cambay,  all  which  towns  were  successively  givea  up  to  plunder  by 
the  conquerors.  Thus  the  Sultan  Bahadur,  who  had  but  recently 
compelled  obedience  from  the  Kings  of  the  Decean,  Khandesh,  and 
Birar,  who  had  overthrown  the  powerful  role  of  Mahmud  Khalji  of 
Malwa,  and  had  stormed  the  strong  fortress  of  Chitor,  found  himself 
in  the  short  space  of  six  months  a  fuj^itive  craving  protection  from 
the  Portuguese  at  Diu»  His  overthrow  had  beeor  complete  and  final 
had  only  the  Emperor  Bumiyun  been  able  to  follow  up  his  victories 
and  march  against  Soratb.  Fortunately  for  the  Sultan,  however,  Shir 
Shah,  tlie  governor  of  Bengal,  revolted  at  this  junctnre,  and  it  thus 
became  imperative  for  the  Emperor  te  return  to  his  own  capitaL 
After  his  departure  from  Gujarat,.  Bahiidur  touk  heart  again,, 
and  with  the  aid  of  allies  collected  a  large  army.  In  the  hard- 
contested  battle  of  Kani{,  five  miles  north-west  of  Mahmudabad^ 
the  imperial  troops  that  Humajun  had  left  behkid  were  defeated 
and  ultimately  expelled  the  country.  Thus  both  Gujarat  and  Malw.a 
were  rid  of  the  Mughals,  who  for  some  nine  months  had  occu- 
pied these  proviuces.  and  the  Sultan  Bahadur  Shah  regained  his 
kingdom.  The  Portuguese^  in  return  fop  the  help  they  had  givea 
Bahadur,  were  now  granted  permission  to  build  a  factory  at  Dliu 
Instead  of  a  factory,  however,  they  erected  a  fort.  Bahadur,  accord- 
ingly, proceeded  in  person  to  the  island  of  Diu,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent negotiations  with  the  Portuguese  Governor,  Nun»  da  Cunha, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  sides  nwditated  treachery.  In 
response  to  an  invitation,  the  Sultan,  accompanied  onJy  by  a  small 
guard,  visited  the  Governor  in  his  vessel,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour.  On  his  arrival  every  mark  of  honour  was  accorded  hhn. 
Bound  the  Sultan's  head  the  captain  waved  as  largesse  *'  plates 
upon   plates   of  gold   and   shield  upon   shield   of  jewels,  and  then 
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condacted  him  to  a  royal  seat,  uiing  a  great  show  of  politenen  to 
cover  his  designs.  The  Sultan,  also,  was  weaying  a  plot,  bot 
Fate  was  not  in  accord  with  his  plans'*  (Ba.-S.,  p,  397)«  At 
the  moQient  of  departure  Bahadur  was  about  to  step  into  a  barge  to 
return  to  the  shore  when  the  boat  drew  off,  and  the  King  fell  into 
the  water.  Faria  e  Souza's  brief  rec>>rd  of  the  final  tragedy  is  aa 
follows : —  "  Tristan  de  Payva  de  Suntarem,  coming  up,  reached 
out  to  the  King  an  oar  to  bring  him  aboard  his  Vessel,  when  a 
roldier  struck  him  across  the  face  with  a  halbort,  and  so  others, 
till  he  was  killed.  Ue  was  a  little  while  above  water,  and  then 
sank,  and  neither  his  nor  Emanuel  de  Souza  his  body  coold  be 
found,  though  Nuno  da  Cunha  caused  them  to  be  diligently 
looked  after,  to  give  them  the  due  funernl  honours  *\^ 

His  early  death,  for  he  was  but  thirty-one,  under  such  tragic 
circumstances,  won  for  Bahildnr  a  sympathy  he  little  merited. 
In  disposition  he  was  rash  and  impetuous,  cruel  and  vindictive, 
and  his  inglorious  administration  of  the  country  was  due  not  so 
much  to  weakness  or  want  of  ability  as  to  his  sloth  and  sensuality. 

On  Bahadur's  death,  his  sister's  son,  Miran  Muhammad  Farrnkhi  of 
Khandesh,  was,  in  compliance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  late  king, 
invited  to  accept  the  throne  of  Gujarat.  He,  however,  on  learning 
of  his  uncle's  murder,  was  overwhehned  with  grief.  Abandoning 
his  wonted  pleasures,  he  spent  his  days  in  fasting  and  his  nights  in 
prnyer.  Now  and  again  with  many  h  sigh  he  would  exclaim,  *  I 
coiisnuie!  I  consume!*  and  but  nix  weekj  after  his  accession  he 
departed  this  life. 

The  next  occupant  of  the  throne  of  Gujariit  was  a  child  of  eleven, 
the  Snltfin  Mahmud  III,  who  also  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Sultan 
Bahadur,  a  son  of  his  brother  Latif.  The  eighteen  years  of  his 
reign  (A.  II.  943-061  ;  A.  D.  1^^30-1553)  were  altogether  nn- 
eventfnl,  being  marked  only  hy  the  petty  intrip^nes  of  ministers,  each 
seeking  his  own  selfish  ends.  For  some  five  years  the  king,  bting 
still  a  minor,  was  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  a  noble,  named 
Darya  Khun,  who  was  de  facto  ruler  of  the  province.  When 
Mahmfid,  impatient  of  further   restraint,  threw    oft  his  yoke,  Daiva 


1  Quoted   in   Br.-F.   IV.,    p.    138,   from    Paria  e   Souza's   Historj    of  the 
Fortuguese  in  Asia, 
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Khaa  brought  forward  a  boy,  whom  he  declared  to  he  a  Bcion  of  the 
royal  hoase,  and,  seating  him  on  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Sultan 
Mugafifar  III,  caused  coins  in  he  8tmck  and  the  pnhlic  prajera  to  l># 
read  ia  hia  name.  This  rebellion,  however,  was  but  short-lived,  the 
popular  suffrage  being  in  favour  of  Mahmud.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  this  monarcb  who  beautiBed  with  the  wonderful 
*  Deer  Park'  the  city  of  Mahmudabad  (Mehmndabad),  and  who - 
here  took  up  his  abode.  Here,  toe,  he  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of 
"  a  certain  villainous  evil-doer,*'  who  bore  '*  the  ill-omened  name 
of  Burhiln."  Having  invited  some  holy  men  for  the  reading  of  the 
Qdr  an,  the  Sultan  had  entertained  them  as  his  guests,  and  distributed 
amongst  them  money  and  clothes,  after  which,  wearied  with  this  ser- 
vice, he  retired  to  his  chamber  for  rest.  Thirsty,  he  called  for  some 
sharbat,  whereupon  Burhan,  his  cup-bearer,  brought  him  a  poisoned 
narcotic.  After  taking  the  dranght,  Mahmud  suddenly  became  un- 
well, but  in  the  second  watch  of  the  night  dozed  off  to  sleep.  Then 
that  villnin,  '*  accursed  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,*'  fearing  lest  the 
poison  had  failed  to  take  effect,  drew  a  Dirini  dagger,  and  stabbed 
the  Sultan  to  death. 

In  the  hope  of  securing  for  himself  the  throne  of  GujarSt,  Burhan 
bad  hatched  a  deep-laid  plot.  The  late  Sultan  had  recruited  a  force 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  known  as  the  Bagh-mar,  **  Tiger-slayers.  '^ 
Burhan  now  sent  for  their  leaders,  witb  whom  he  had  been  at  pains 
to  ingratiate  himself,  and,  concealing  them  in  an  ante-chamber, 
told  them  it  was  the  Sultan's  order  that  they  should  kill  whoever 
might  enter.  He  then  summoned  the  chief  minister  and  other  nobles, 
ou  the  pretext  that  the  Saltan  desired  to  consult  them  on  State 
business  of  urgency.  Some  thirteen  of  the  highest  functionaries 
responded  to  the  summons,  and  on  their  arrival  were  all  aesassinated 
as  they  passed  one«by  one  into  the  room.  Then,  rifling  the  Sultan's 
jewel-chamber,  Burhan  distributed  lapfuls  of  precious  gems  to  his 
vile  companions,  and,  binding  on  his  own  neck  a  richly  bejewel- 
led collar,  *'  seated  himself,  like  a  dog,  on  the  royal  chair."  When 
at  dawn  rumour  of  the  foul  murders  spread  through  the  city, 
some  of  the  surviving  nobles  on  their  way  to  the  palace  met  a 
procession  heralding  Burhan  as  the  new  Sultan.  As  it  was  passing, 
Burhan  himself,  noticing  that  Shirwan  Khan  had,  as  a  mark  of 
courtesy,  alighted  from  his  horse,  cried  out,  *  Let  Shirwan  Khan 
come  near  ;  he  is  on  my  side,    and  desires  to  pay  his    obeiRance.' 
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Hearing  these  words,  Shirwiiii  fired  with  r«ge,  did  draw  near,  and 
with  his  sword  dealing  the  villain  a  mighty  blow  across  the  loins 
cut  him  in  twain.  Of  the  *  tiger-slayers '  accompanying  him,  some  fled, 
but  ««8ome  were  sent  after  that  evil  one  to  Hell*'  (Ba.-S.,  p.  462). 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  the  Hindus  in  their  passionate  hatred  of 
Mahmud  regarded  his  murderer  Burhan  in  the  li^ht  of  a  saviour 
of  the  people,  and  are  said  to  have  made  after  Burhan 's  death  a  stone 
image  of  him,  to  which  they  paid  divine  honours.  This  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  Hindus  was  not  without  a  cause,  for  the  Sultan  had 
▼iaited  them  with  bitter  persecutions.  Many  of  the  Aajpfitg  and 
Kolis  he  had  caused  to  be  branded,  aud  had  compelled  them  to  wear* 
as  a  token  of  subjection,  a  red  rag  on  the  right  sleeve.  They  were 
forbidden  to  ride  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Ahmadiibad,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Holi  and  Diwali  was  .proscribed. 

In  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  massacre  of  Mahmud  and  so 
many  of  his  nobles,  the  court  and  people  turned,  as  though  iiistinc* 
tively,  towards  one  of  the  amirs,  by  name  £Himud  Khan,  who  for  the 
next  twenty  years  fulfilled  the  role  of  **  King-maker,"  Originally  a 
Hindu  servant  of  the  Sultiln  Mahmud.  he  had  embraced  Islam,  and 
his  master  nltiirately  reposed  in  him  such  absolute  confidence  as  to 
place  the  harani  under  his  charge.  On  his  now  being  questioned 
whether  any  of  the  Sultun's  wives  were  expecting  a  child,  he  replied 
in  the  negative,  but  he  added  that  a  boy,  a  blood- relation  of  the 
murdered  Sultan,  was  living  at  Ahmadabad.  The  messenger  sent 
thither  found  the  child  bringing  home  some  grain  for  his  pet  pigeons. 
Picking  up  the  boy,  he  drove  oflf  at  full  speed  towards  Mahmudabad, 
and  to  the  expostulating  nurse  sententiously  replied,  *"  I  am  goiug 
to  take  him  to  a  place  where  all  the  world  will  to-morrow  crowd 
round  his  house,  and  where  he  will  not  find  one  friend.' 

Enthroned  in  the  year  H.  061  (A.  D.  1553)  with  ihe  title  of 
Ghiyath  al  dunyfi  wa  al  din  Ahmad  Sjiali  (III),  he  was  nominnl  ruler 
of  Gujarat  till  H.  I»G8.  Firisbta,  indeed,  gives  H.  9C*J  as  the  last 
year  of  Ahmad's  reign  (Br.-F.  IV.  155),  but  the  coin  No.  71 
on  Plate  VI  proves  that  already  in  H.  068  Muzaffar  (111)  was  king. 

Early  in  Ahmad's  reign  a  party  headed  by  Ikhtiyar  al  mulk 
espoused  the   cause  ot  another    aspirant  to  the  throne,  '*a    person 
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named  «S)iahri,  the  Snltfin's  paternnl  uncle"  (Bi.-A.,  p  275);  but 
at  a  battle  fooght  near  Mahmfidiihad  this  Shahfi  and  his  supporters 
were  defeated.  Mutual  strife  and  discurd  prevailed  amongst  tha 
nobles  and  served  to  hasten  on  the  disintegration  of  the  kingdom. 
£!'tiniild  Khan  on  some  slight  pretext  fled  to  Mubarak  Shah  of 
Khandegh,  who,  championing  liis  cause,  gladly  led  an  army  against 
Gnjarat.  The  invader  was,  however,  content  to  return  on  the  cession 
to  him  of  Sultanpur  and  Nandarbar,  which  districts  thus  became 
permanently  alienated  from  the  Saltanat.  On  a  later  occafion  one  of 
the  nobles,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  city  of  Sfirat,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  to  whom,  in  recognition  of  the  ser- 
vices then  rendered,  Daman  and  Sanjiin  were  granted.  Thus  two 
more  provinces  were  lost  to  the  kingdom. 

After  remaining  for  five  years  in  tutelage,  Ahmad  sought  to  take 
the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  hands,  but  £*tiniail  was  too  powerful 
a  minister  to  be  superseded,  and  Ahmad,  who  hnd  meanwhile  left  for 
Mahmniiiibud  to  consult  with  one  of  his  principal  courtiers,  was 
hroueht  back  to  the  capital.  Outwardly  he  was  reconciled  to 
£*timad,  but  his  animosity  against  the  masterful  wuzfr  could  not  be 
long  concealed.  Once  in  his  impatience  he  cut  down  a  plantain  tree, 
and  then  exclaimed,  *  Would  God  it  had  been  £'timiid  Khan ! '  Shortly 
thereafter  the  king*s  dead  body  was  found,  lying  exposed  on  the  sands 
of  the  Sabarmati  River,  close  by  the  houses  of  the  Bhadra.  One 
account  has  it  that  he  met  his  death  in  a  love-intrigue  at  night,  but 
the  more  probable  story  is  that  of  the  Mir^at  i  Ahmadi,  which  recorda 
in  detail  how  the  Sultiln  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  his 
designing  minister. 

At  this  crisis  it  was  to  him  that  the  nobles  again  looked  to  nom- 
inate a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  S'timild,  again  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, produced  a  child  named  Nathfi  (or,  according  to  Firishta,  Habib 
or  Habu,  Br.-F.  IV.  165),  who,  he  now  swore,  was  a  son  of  Sultan 
Mahmfid.  The  mother,  when  pregnant,  had,  so  he  asserted,  been 
handed  over  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  abortion,  but,  the 
child  being  five  months  old,  he  had  not  carried  out  the  order.  The 
nobles  accepting,  if  not  believing,  this  new  version  of  the  story, 
rai!«ed  the  boy  of  twelve  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Shams  al 
duuya  wa  al  din  Muzaffar  Shah  (III). 


*■»  ^»T^<i  ^jiM^m  ikji  Jim  cr*t«e.t^  s  r«p»<r  i»  3^  "Hiifiiui  ^ 
**ICvf'  ^t**^  Mr»2j-*t/vdc  *'t  rtr  wx^  m  s:4k£:IukL.  mad  aid.  "  la 
^  '  «»««  v*r  M  tiii^  4'iifittxr  fA  ti;i«  h  a^KCKSai  l«  f -"ins  ' 
*•  'iM^tif'^t  Uf  Km  Mm/it.j  u^  hn\vko,  wfi  I  ««4  «j  Enr"vi  J 
*' '  •ri£%  k'4«l  *  »«tii!«)  t//  t&tt  rcfi*^,  in  the  hope  iAng  iur  ] 
**'wl\$  ifccre«%e/  lUt%n\un^  plnMrd  wc  tbe  eeicmi^  J—iad  t^ 
'^  pitmftMNOB  f<ir  roiMiAjr  thi*  Bootter,  and  of^n-i  rs  7J  ac  aM 
*   KnUifMi^t  in  U»e  fJiiMiii  btt(^aa0re«     And  br  tike  Bl^c«fc«Kai£3sa.  rf 

TIm;  Uittr  nnnur.  mm  \mn^  :n  Lomelj  veroftcQlar,  lias  ai  tke  ynjii> 

da/  ^01  r^  aqperMrd*^!  tbe  Prrt iao  name  of  >fahmri<n.  TW  Eon* 
ii»ii^4  bj  the  NavinAgar  Htace  are  kiK/An  as  JameLai'.  tkcee  of  tte 
Auuk%u'\h  Htat^  at  D:«ari^iTff,  and  tbote  of  tbe  Por bandar  Stair 
a»s  \ikv.i»*\}}i\*,.  A!l  thri-e  kinds  bare  coDtiLaed  to  be  K:i^tM  uH 
within  the  I«J»t  i^.m  jeais.* 

\Uir\u%  hit  minority  MnzaffHr  was  but  a  pappet-king.  tbe  kiiicdos 
l>«;itifr  d#'fifiitely  partitioii*?rJ  out  amongst  romc  hnlf  dozea  of  ha 
iiohl<:*i.  Iii'-rnMiit  feudi  resulted.  At  this  juncture  another  distuV 
\u{r  el'jrrK'rit  ;ipf/*'iir«^«J  upon  the  H'reiie.  Certain  Mirzas,  five  innQmoer. 
%(}\%n  of  Snitun  Hu-niii  of  Khurasan,  having  e«caped  from  tbe  fort  in 
whirrh  by  tht*  order  of  the  Kniptror  Akbar  they  hud  been  coD^ned, 
Honght  an  a>«ylum  with  thf;  jKiwerful  amir  [Tanglz  Khan  of  Brt-^aeb. 
On  the  rornfiliriited  intrigue>^  that  en^^ned  it  is  unnece^ary  here  to 
dviell.  HnHire  it  to  Hny,  confuiion  low  became  worse  confounded, 
and    every    man's  hand    was    raided    against  his  neighboor.     Party 


'    iJurK**''**'  translation  of  the  Ifnikh  I  Sorath,  pp.  210,  217. 

•   Idn  JiifriHtitti     KoriH    fjual  28  \-\  Itn[)eri;il  rupees  ; 
loo   DiwnriMhaf  Koiik  r>qual  27-2-2  Imperial  rupees, 

ai)«l  loo  JUnaMhai  Koris  equal  31-7-1 1  Imperial  rupees  (Kathiawad   Qant- 
loer,  pp.  201,  202). 
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fought  Against  party,  and  new  parties  were  ever  forming.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  anarchy  £uimad  Khan  resolved  once  again  to  be 
*  King-maker.'  Accordingly  through  one  of  his  agents  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  Emperor  Akbar,  representing  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
entreating  him  to  invade  Gujarat  and  annex  it  to  his  dominions* 
Akbar,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  driving  the  Mirzas  from  their  place  of 
refuge,  readily  responded  to  fitimad  Khan's  proposal.  If  •  Divide 
ei  impera'  be  the  secrefof  imperial  extension,  Akbar'swork  was  prac- 
tically accomplished  for  him  even  before  the  July  of  3572  (A.  H.  980) 
when  with  his  army  he  set  oat  for  Ahmad  a  had.  The  Kingdom  of 
Gujarat  was  already  broken  up  into  many  incoherent  fragments,  and 
Akbar  had  but  to  step  in  and  assume  supreme  control.  On  the  in- 
vading army's  arrival  at  DTsa,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  road 
to  Aljimadabad  was  clear,  the  siege  of  that  city  by  Shir  Khan  Fuladl, 
one  of  the  chief  insurgents,  having  been  abandoned.  Officers  sent 
ahead  to  secure  the  person  of  Sultilu  Muzaffar  found  him  hiding  in  a 
field  of  grain,  and  brought  him  to  their  camp  a  prisoner.  Thereupon 
the  Gujarat!  nobles  one  after  another  tendered  their  submission  to 
the  Emperor,  and  orders  were  forthwith  issued  that  coins  should  be 
struck  and  the  Khutba  read  in  the  name  of  Akbar  Padshah.  Not  six 
months  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  from  Ajmir,  nor  had  he  in 
the  meantime  risked  the  issae  of  a  single  battle,  yet  now  the  fair 
province  of  Gujarat  —  the  Garden  of  India  —  lay  at  his  feet,  acknow- 
ledging him  as  Lord  Paramount.  True,  the  country  had  not  yet 
been  definitely  conquered,  much  less  finally  pacified.  Akbar,  who 
had  early  returned  to  Agra,  was  in  the  following  year  to  make  his 
wonderful  march  from  Fathpur  back  to  Ahmadabad  —  six  hundred 
miles  in  nine  days  —  and  within  the  following  eleven  days  was  to  in- 
flict a  crushing  defeat  on  the  enemy,  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrison, 
settle  the  future  government  of  the  province,  and  leave  again  for 
Agra.  Still  later  on,  severe  fighting  was  to  take  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  at  Nandod  and  Idar  and  Sirohi  and  Nandarbar, 
also  in  the  Sorafch  district  at  Navanagar  and  Mangrol  and  Kodinar ; 
but  at  no  time  did  the  imperial  troops  suffer  more  than  temporary 
checks.  From  the  annexation  of  the  province  in  1 573  right  on  till 
1758,  the  year  of  the  final  capture  of  Ahmadabad  by  the  Maratlas, 
Gujarat  remained  under  the  government  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
Mnghal  Emperors  of  Dehli.     The  days  of  the  Gujarat   Saltanat  had 

ended. 
SO 
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One  episode,  the  last  bright  flicker  of  the  dying  flame,  remsins  to  bt 
recorded.  The  Emperor  Akbar,  having  in  B,  ^80  taken  MuEaflTfir 
Shah  with  him  to  Agra,  granted  him  in  jagir  thesarkars  of  Sarangpwr 
and  Ujjain  in  Malwa,  districts  producing  a  handsome  revenue.  On 
Mun'imXhan  Khanan's  departure  for  Bengal,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mu^affar,  who  soon  thereafter  received  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ere 
long,  however,  Muzaffar,  falling  under  suspicion,  ^as  imprisoned  by 
his  lather-in-law,  but  eventually  in  H.  991  he  managed  to  escape 
and  fled  direct  to  Gujarat.  While  in  retirement  with  his  mother's 
relatives  at  the  village  of  Khiri  in  the  Sardhar  district  of  Sorath,  he 
received  an  invitation  from  certain  disaffected  officers  of  the  but 
recently  recalled  viceroy,  Shihab  al  din,  urging  that  he  should  strike 
for  the  throne.  Shihab  al  din  himself  repudiated  these  conspirators, 
and  ultimately  with  his  remaining  troops  joined  the  army  of  S'timid 
Khan,  the  new  viceroy.  Meanwhile,  however,  Muzaffar  marched  at 
the  head  of  some  four  thousand  horse  on  Ahmadabad.  A  friendly 
faction  in  that  city  gave  him  access,  and,  as  part  of  the  city  wall  was 
hroken  down,  he  effected  an  immediate  entrance.  The  united  imperial 
forces  now  advanced  against  him,  but  Muzaffar,  engaging  them  without 
delay,  inflicted  a  total  defeat  and  captured  all  their  baggage,  Thvs 
once  again,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  Muzafl'ar  seated  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Gujarat,  and  in  token  of  his  new-found  sovereignty 
issued  from  the  Ahmadabad  mint  coins  struck  in  his  own  name. 
But  this  resumption  of  regal  power  was  not  of  long  duration. 
When  the  news  of  Muzaffar*s  successes  reached  the  Emperor  at  the 
end  of  H.  991  (A.  D.  1583),  he  at  once  conferred  the  government  of 
Gujarat  on  Mirza  Abd  al  Rahim  Khan,  who  some  six  years  before 
had  held  the  viceroyalty  of  that  province.  Hearing  of  the  advance 
of  this  new  viceroy,  Muzaffar,  who  had  gone  to  Broach  to  take  over 
its  surrendered  fort,  at  once  returned  to  Ahmadabad,  and  encamped 
his  army  close  to  the  suburb  of  'Othmanpur,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Sabarmati.  Mirza  Khan  halted  his  troops  near  Sarkhej,  awaiting 
hourly  expected  reinforcements  from  Malwa,  Obviously  it  was  to 
Sultan  Muzaffar's  advantage  not  to  allow  of  delay,  and  accordingly 
advancing  he  engaged  Mirza  Khan's  army  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1584.  At  first  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Muzaffar, 
but  later  in  the  day  the  imperial  elephants  threw  the  enemy's  ranks 
into  confusion,  and  the  Sultan,  giving  up  all  as  lost,  fled  to  Mal^mud- 
abUd  and  thence  to  Cambay.   In  honour  of  this  decisive  victory,  Mirix 
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Kban,.  now  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Khan  Oanan,  bnilt  ontfae 
battle-site  near  Sarkhej  a  palace  and  in  a  garden  snniTner-honsefl. 
A  few  traces  of  these  buildings  are  ^till  to  h%  seen  at  the  village  known 
to-day  as  Fatt  Wadi,  or  Victory  Garden. 

For  eight  more  years  Muzaffar  bravely  strove  to  maintain  the 
unequal  contest,  wandering  from  place  to  place  and  seeking  the  aid  of 
friendly  nobles.  His  cause  was  espoused  for  a  time  by  the  chiefs  of 
Kajpipla,  MorvT,  and  Junagadh.  In  H.  1000  (A.  D.  1591)  he  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  pirate  chieftain  Sewa  Wadhel  of  Bet,  who  gal- 
lantly gave  his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  gnest  Muzaffar.  The  royal 
fagitive  forthwith  crossed  over  into  Catch,  and  accordingly  the- 
Gujarat  viceroy,  Mirza  'Aziz  Kokaltash,  struck  across  country 
towards  Morvi.  Here  theJadejaBharmal  I,  the  then  Bao,  on  coming 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  viceroy,  was  base  enough  to  barter  the 
person  of  his  suppliant  Sovereign  for  the  district  of  Morvi,  proffered 
him  as  a  bribe.^  In  fulfilment  of  his  atrocious  stipulation,  the 
Ea*o  led  a  small  detachment  of  the  imperial  troops  to  the  spot 
where  Muzaffar  lay  in  concealment,  and  the  ex-king  thus  fell  into  the- 
enemy's  hands.  That  whole  night  he  was  marched  under  strict  guard 
towards  the  viceroy's  camp,  but  at  daybreak,  on  reaching  Dhrol, 
a  town  some  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Jamnagar,  he  alighted  from 
his  horse^  and,  withdrawing  behind  a  tree,  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor* 
Thus  miserably  perished  the  unfortunate  Muzaffar,  last  but  not  least 
of  the  Sultans  of  Gujarat, 

^/, — Chronological  List  of  the  Kings  of  the  Gujarat  SaltanaU 


No. 

Name. 

Year  of 
Birth. 

Reign. 

Length  of  Beign. 

X 

Mahammad  I. 
Muaaffar  I 

A.H.7t3 

A.  H»  806 

2"  manthR* 

2 

A.  D.  1405 
A.H.  810—813 

a  years  8  month*. 

A.  U.  1542 

A.D.U07— 1410 

1  '*To  mark  bis  sense  of  the  infamy  of  the  Jadejaand  the  hononr  of  the  pirate 
Wadhel,  the  Emperor  erected  two  paliyat  at  the  gates  of  Dehli,  issuing  an 
edict  that  whoever  pasted  that  of  the  Wadhel  should  crown  it  with  chaplets 
of  flowers,  while  on  that  of  the  Jadeja  the  passer  thoald  bestow  a  blow  with 
his  flipper.'*    Tod*s  '*  Western  India, "  p.  438. 
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No. 


Name. 


Year  of 
Birth. 


Reign. 


Length  of  Beign. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Ahmad  I.     h. 
Muhammad  II. 
Qatbal  din  Ahmad  II. 
Da'ud 

Mahmudl.    ... 
Muzaffar  II. 
Sikandar       „• 
Mahmud  II  ... 
Bahadur 
Mnljammad  III. 
Mahmud  III... 
Ahmad  III.  ... 
Muzaffar  III... 


A.  H.  793 


A.  D.  1390 


cir. 


A.  H.83r. 


A.D.1431 


A.  H.  849 


A.  D.  1445 
A.  H.  880 


A.  D.  1475 


A.H.  926 


A.L>.15iy 
A.H.  912 


A.  H.   813—846 


A.D.1410— 1442 
A.  H.   846—855 


A.D.144Ji— 1451 
A.  H.   855—868 


A.iJ.145I— i4dt$ 
A.  H. 863 


A.  JJ.   145^ 
A.  H.  863—917 


A.U.i45»— l«»li 
A.  H.  917—932 


.D.  1511—1525 
A.  H.  932 


A.D.  1525 
A.  H.r32 


A.  D.    1526 
A.  H.  932—943 


A.  D.  15U6 


A.  H.932 


A.  U.  1525 


A.D.152G— lr)bU 
A.  TI.  943 


A,  D.    1536 
A.  U.  943—901 


A.  U 1530— 1553 


A.H.  940'^'  I^-  961—908 


A.D.I 542  A.L<.155;i— loGu 
A.  H.  055|a.  n.  908—1*80 


A.D.1548A.1U  500— 1573 
and 

A.  11.  901—092 
A.l3ri58;i-15ST 


32  years  6  months. 
8  years  9  monthaw 
8  years  6  moatha. 
7  days. 

54  years  1  montbi. 
14  years  9  months, 

I  month  16  days. 

4  months. 

II  years  Smonths* 
1  month  12  days. 
18  years  8  months. 
7  years  6  months. 
12  years  2  months. 

5  months. 


Notes  on  the  Chronological  List  of  the  Kings  of  the  Gujarat 
Saltanat. 

1.  The  dates  enlored  in  the  "List"  have  been  determined  after 
weighing  the  available  cvulence,  but  absolute  correctness  is  difficult 
of  attainment,  as  the  authorities  themselves  are  frequently  at  variance. 
The  following  are  the  chief  discrepancies: — 

(a)  According  to  the  Tarikh  i  Alfl,  MnzaflFar  I.  died  not  in  H.  813 
but  in  H.  814.   It  states  that  in  the  former  year  Muzafiar 
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abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of  his  grandson  A^xnad 
I.,  but  that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  five  months 
and  bixteen  days  after  his  abdication.  During  this 
interval  the  Khntba  was  read  and  coins  were  strnck 
in  Ahmad's  name  (Ba.-S.  page  87  note*), 

(b)  According  to  Firishta,  Ahmad  I.   was  bom  not  in  H.  793 

but  in  H.  794  (Br.-F.  IV.  3). 

(c)  According   to  the  Mir*at  i  Siknndarl,  Ahmad  I.  died  not  in 

H.  846  but  in  H.  845.  Copper  coins  of  this  Sultan  are, 
however,  in  my  possession  bearing  the  date  H.  846, 
which  year  tallies  with  the  statement  in  the  Tabaqat  i 
Akbari  that  Ahmad's  successor,  Mohammad  I.,  ascended 
the  throne  on  **  3rd  Rabi*  al  akhir,  846." 

(d)  According   to    the   ]Mir*at  i  Ahmadi,  Da  ud  reigned  not  for 

seven  days  only  but  for  one  mouth  and  seven  days  (Bi.-A. 
p.  202). 
{e)  According  to  Firishta,  Muzaffar  II.  was  born  not  in  H.  880 

but  in  H.  875. 
(/)  According  to  the  Mir'at  i  Ahmadi,  Sikandar  reigned  for  two 
months  and  sixteen  days  (Bi.-A.  p.  232),  and  according 
to  Firishta  for  three  months  and  seventeen  days  (Br,-F, 
INT.  100). 
(g)  According  to  Firishta  and  the  Tabaqat  i  Akbari,    Mahmud 
III.  ascended  the  throne   not  in  H.  943  but  in  H.  944. 
The  correct  date  is«  probably  the  end  of  H.  943. 
(h)  According  to  Firishta,  Ahmad  III.  died  not  in  H,  968  but  in 
H.  969.     Silver  coins,  however,  of  Muzaffar  III.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ahmad  III.,  are  known,  dated  H.  968  (see  Plate 
VI.,   No.  71),  agreeing  thus  with  the  Mir*at  i  Ahmadi 
which  assigns  to  that  year  both  the  death  of  Ahmad  IIL 
and  the  accession  of  Muzaffar  III.  (Bi.-A.  pp.  283,  287). 
2.     Of  the  fifteen  Sultans,  the  coins  of  nine  are  illustrated  on  the 
accompanying  plates.     Nos.  1-6  are  of  Ahmad  I.'s  reign, 
Nos.  7.10a  of  Muhammad  II.'s,  Nos.  11-14  of  Ahmad  II.*s, 
Nos.  15-43  of  Mahmud  I.'s,  Nos.  44-50  of  Muzaffar  ll.'s, 
Nos.  51-o7  of  Bahadur's,  Nos.  58-66  of  Mahmud  III.'s, 
Nos.  67.70a  of  Ahmad  III.'s,  Nos.  71-78  of  Muzaffar  lll.'s  first 
xeign,  and  Nos.  79  and  80  of  bis  second  reign. 
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I  haye  neyer  come  across  a  single  coin  of  any  of  the  remaining 
aix  kings.  Of  these  six  Musaffar  I.  reigned  for  three  years  and 
eight  months,  but  the  aggregate  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  other 
five  (Mn^ammad  I.,  Da'ud,  Sikandar,  Mahmud  II.,  and  Muhammad 
(III.)  was  less  than  one  year.  The  histories  are  silent  as  to  any  eoin 
haying  been  struck  by  Da'ud  or  Sikandar,  or  MahmOd  II. ;  but  dis- 
tinct evidence  is  to  hand  that  Muhammad  I.,  Muzaffar  I.,  and  Moham- 
mad III.  did,  all  three,  issue  coins  in  their  own  names. 

(a)  Of  Tatar  Khan,  Firishta  records  :  *'He  dignified  his  mode 

''  Shams  Khan  with  the  title  of  Nu^rat  Khan,  and  eausing: 

"himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  coined  money  under  thft- 

•*name  of  Muhammad  Shah  GujaralT"  (Br.-F.  IV.  9). 

(6)  The  Mir'at  i  Ahmadi  states :  ''  Zafar  Khan,  having  assumed 

**  the  title  of  Muza£Par   Shah,   struck   coins  in  his   own 

''name,    and  appointed  his  grandson  Ahmad  ShSh  to 

"succeed  him  as  his  heir"  (Bi.-A.  pp.  183,  184). 

(o)  The  following  is  Firishtn's  reference  to  a  currency  issued  in 

the  name  of  Muhammad  III. :     ''  The  Gujarat  officers, 

"convening   a    meeting,    resolved  on    inviting    Mima 

*"  Muhammad  Khan  of  Khandesh,  nephew   of   Bahadur 

"  Shah,  who  was  then  in  Malwa,  to  ascend  the   throne; 

**  and,  without  any  further  hesitation,  coins  were   struck 

"and  public  prayers  read  in  his  name"  (Br.-F.  IV.  l42). 

3.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  Mir'ati  Ahmadi  has  an 
express  statement  to  the  eiFect  that  during  a  rebellion  in  the  reign 
of  Mahmud  III.,  coins  were  issued  in  the  name  of  a  Sultan  Muzaffar. 
The  passage  reads  as  follows  := — "  One  day  had  elapsed  before  Darya 
**  Khan  became  acquainted  with  the  Sultan's  flight,  and  he  was  now 
"at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  As  he  was  in  possession  of  the  treasure 
*' he  elevated  to  the  throne  a  grandson  of  Sultan  xUimad  II.,  and 
"having  entitled  him  Sultan  Muzaffar  (HI.),  caused  the  currency  to  be 
**  struck,  and  the  oration  at  the  mosque  to  be  pronounced  in  his 
•«namo"  (Bi.-A.   pp.  2&8,  259). 

No  specimen  of  these  coins  is  now  known. 

4.  Was  there  a  Pretender  **  Muhammad  "  Sultan  who  caused  coin 
to  be  struck  in  his  own  name  in  H.  963  (A.  D.  1555—1556)  ? 

(a)  Mr.  E.  E.  Oliver  in  his  article  on  **  the  Coins  of  the  Muham- 
"madan  Kings  of  Gujarat"  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  (1889),  assigns,  though  doubtfully 
No.  28  of   his  collection  to   this   *Mul?ammad  S^ah  (?) 
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Pretender.''  If,  howeyer,  that  coin  be,  as  seems  almoBt 
certain,  identical  with  the  billon  coins  Nob.  15a  and  16b 
given  on  the  accompanying  Plate  II.,  its  legends  read  as 

follow: — 
Obverse:     Na^ir  al  dunja  wa  al  din  Abu'l  Fath  Mahmud  Shah  ; 
Reverse :     Akh  Qatb  Shah  bin  Muhammad  Shah  al  Sultan  Air 
Mal^mud  Shah,  Helper   of  the  World  and  of  the   Faith,  Father  of 
Victory,    Brother  of  Qutb   Shah,  son  of  Muhammad   Shah,  the 
Sultan,  86?. 

This  coin  was  thus  struck  bj  Mahmud  I  (Begada)  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  H.  863  (A.  D.  1458-1459),  and  has  no  connexion  what- 
soever with  a  Pretender,  later  by  exactly  a  century  (H.  963). 

(6)  In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  three  copper  coins, '  Nos. 
437,  438  and  439,  are  doubtfully  assigned  to  a  ''  Mu- 
hammad Shah,  Pretender  (?)." 

1.  Of  these,  No.  439  is  a  square   coin,   the  only   square   coin 
'of  the  GuJArat  series  in  the  British  Museum  Collection. 
Thomas,  on  page  353  of  his   '*  Chronicles  of  the  Patban 
Kings,"  refers  to  *•  square  coins,  A.  H.  856  ?  "  struck  by 
Muhammad  11.     But  that  Sultan  died   in  H.  855,  thus 
in  the  year  preceding  the  issue  of  this  coin.    I  have  myself 
never  seen  a  square  coin  of  the  Gujarat  Sultanat. 
12,  The  reverse  of  all  the  three  coins  is  very  unlike  that  of  any  of 
the  Gnjarat  coins  of  the  Saltanat  period.     Save  these 
three,  I  know  of  none  with  a  double  parallel  line  as  diam- 
eter,  none   with    *' several   ornaments,"  and  none   with 
the  Hijri  year  entered  quite  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
reverse  field.     The  "type"  is  foreign  to  Gujarat. 
For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  Nos.   437,  438  and  439  of 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  are  not  coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat 
at  all.     Further,  none  of  the  extant   histories   makes   reference  to  a 
Pretender  Muhammad  Shah  asserting  claim  to  the  throne  of  Gujarat 
in  H.  968:  and,  apart  from  the  above   three  doubtful  coins,  there  is, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  evidence  whatsoever  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  hypothetical  Pretender.     It  is  true  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Ahmad  III— thus  about  H.  963 — the**  person  named  Shahu" 
did  head  a  rebellion :  but  no  evidence  is  to  hand  that  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Sultan  Muhammad,  or  that  in  this  name  he  caused  coins  to 
be  struck.     Thus  to  identify   him  with  the  Pretender   Muhammad  is 
certainly  unsafe. 
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Notes  on  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Kings  of  the  Gujarat 
Saltanat. 
1.     Grave  doubt  attaches  to  the  pedigree  as  given  in  this  **  Table'' 
of  Ahmad  IIL  and  MuzafTar  III. 

(a)  According  to  the  Mir'at  i  AhmadT,  AI]imad  III.  was  ^'son  of 
**  Latif  Khan,  who  was  grandson  of  Shukrir  Khan,  the  son 
*«  of  Sultan  Ahmad  I.  "  (Bi.-A.  p.  273). 
The  Mir'at  i  Sikandarl  calls  this  Ahmad  (III)  merely  ^'a  rela- 
tive of  tho  Sultan  Mahmud  III."  (Ba.-S.  p.  454) ;   and 
Colonel  Watson  in  his  History  styles  him  vaguely  "  a 
descendant  of  the  stock  of  Aijtmad   Shah  "  (W.-B.  G, 
p.  259). 
{b)  The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  reference  in  the  Mir'ati 
Ahmadi  to  the  parentage  of  Muzaffar  III: — '*  Accord- 
'^  ing  to  the  faith  of  most  historians,  fi'timad  Khan,  who 
*'  lind  all  the  power  of  govemmont  in  his  hands,   seeing 
''  that  there  were  none  of  the  late  Sultan's  relations   fit 
**  for  government,  produced  a  young  boy  named  Nathu  ; 
"  and,  having  in  open  assembly  taken  an  oath  that  such 
**  was  the  son  of  Sultan  Mahmud  III.,  he  explained   that 
**  his  mother,  when  pregnant,  had  been  delivered  over  to 
**  him  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  abortion ;  but   that 
'*  this  child  had  been  brought  forth,  as,  five  months  of  her 
'«  pregnancy  having  passed,  no  abortion  could  take  place. 
"  He  said,  moreover,   that  he  had   brought  him   up  in 
**  secret,  and  that  there  was  no  heir  to  the  Government 
'<  excepting  him.     Every   one,   assenting  to    this,    and 
*'  supporting  his    claim    to    the    throne,    entitled    him 
''  MuzafTar  Shah.*'  (Bi.-A.  pp.  287-288). 
A bu'l  Fnzl  states  that  the  child  Nathu   "did   not  belong  to 
the  line  of  kings/*  but  that  the  Amirs  "  had  to  believe '' 
E'tiniad's    story   (Blochmann's  Ain-i-Akbari  I.   885» 
386). 
Firishta     gives  the   birth-name  of    this    Muzaffar  (III)    as 
*'  Hubboo,  a  familiar  contraction  of  Unbeeb,"  meaning 
"  affectionate  "  (Br.-F.  IV.  155). 
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2.  On  many  of  the  coins  struck  in  their  several   reigns,  Mahmud 

(I)  \ti  called  bin  Muhammad,  Muzaffar  (II)  bin  Mahmud,  Bahadur 
bin  Muzaffar,  Mahmud  (III)  bin  Latif,  Ahmad  (III)  bin  Mahmud,  and 
Muzaffar  (III)  bin  Mahmud.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  a  silver  piece  of  H.  828,  on  none  of  the  coins 
issued  by    Ahmad  (I),  or  Muhammad    (II),  or  QiHb  al  din   Ahmad 

(II)  was  the  name  of  the  father  of  the  reigning  Sultan  indicated. 

3.  (a)  Of  coins  bearing  inscriptions  of  a   genealogical  character, 

far  and  away  iho  most  remarkable  and   interesting  in  my 
collection   is  tho   silver   piece    presented  to  me  last  year 
(1901)  by  my  kind  friend,  H.  Nelson  Wright,  Esq.,  I.C.S.. 
of   Allahabad.     It   is   pictured   on   Piatt*    IV.,    No.  51. 
Struck  in  H.  933  by  the  Sultan  Bahadur,  its  obverse  and 
reverse,  read  conBecutiyely,  trace  his   pedigree   back   to 
Muzaffar  (I),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.     Bahadur  Shah 
is  thus  termed  *'  bin  Muzaffar  Shah  bin  Mahmud   Shah 
bin  Muhammad  Shah  bin  Ahmad  Shah   bin  Muhammad 
Shah,  bin  Muzaffar  Shah." 
(A)  On  the  silver  coin  of  H.  828  represented  on   page   352    of 
Thomas's  "  Chronicles,'*  Ahmad  (I)'3  much  shorter  pedi- 
gree back  to  Muzall'ar  (T)  is  thus  given  : — Ahmad    Shah 
bin  Muhammad  Shfih  bin  ^luzalTjir  Shaii. 
(o)  On  the  billon  coin  of  Malimud  (I),  struck  in  II.  .^03  (Plate 
II,    Xos.  15^/,    15/^),  his  relationship  to  the  two  precediiio; 
Sultans  is  indicated  as  follows  : — 
Akb  Qutb  Shall  bin  ^luliaiiimad  Shah, 
Brother  of  Qutb  Shah,  son  of  Muhammad  Shah. 
IV.     Literature  on  the  Coinage  of  tUc  Gujarat  Saltanat, 
r»ut  little  has  hitherto  been  published   on  the  coins   of  the  Gujarjit 

Saltanat.     The  chief  modern   contriijutions  to   the  literature  on  this 

subject  are  the  following:  five  : — 

1.  '*The  Chronicles  ot'ihe  Pathfm  kings  of  Dehli  "  by  Edward 
Thomas  (1871),  in  which  \\f\^^i'^  S-')  '-3o:l  are  devoted  to 
'the  Mu'iainin:«(hin  ix  ng>  of  Gujara.''  A  chronological 
list  of  the  Sultans  is  given,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  the 
name  of  Muhammad  I.  (Tatar  Khan)  does  not  appear. 
In  all    forty- eight    c>ins    are    briefly    specified.     Two    of 
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these  are  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  woodcuts,  namely, 
a  silver  coin  of  Ahmad  Shab,  dated  H.  828,  and  a  gold 
coin  of  Mahmud  bin  Latif  of  H.  960.  One  could  wish 
that  pictures  had  also  been  given  of  the  "  square  coins, 
A.  H.  856  ?''  and  especially  of  the"  Mahmud  II.  Silver," 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  the  spe- 
cification of  these  coins  is  open  to  grave  doubt. 

2.  The  chapters  on   the   Coins   of   Gujarat,    pages   Ivii-lxi   and 

131-143,  in  the  *^  Catalogue  of  Indian  Coins  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,"  Vol.  II.,  Muhammadan  States,  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole  (1886).  The  introductory  portion  is  helpful 
for  the  information  given  regarding  the  legends  on  the 
Gujarat  coins.  Especially  noteworthy  is  Dr.  Bieu's 
decipherment  of  the  dir^tich  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  of 
the  large  copper  coins  struck  during  the  reign  of  Mu- 
hammad II.  See  Plate  I.,  Nos,  8a,  8b.  Forty-one  coins 
are  catalogued,  ten  of  them  being  also  photographed. 
The  two  undated  coins,  numbered  435  and  436,  are  in- 
correctly assigned  to  the  Ahmad  Shah  who  reigned  from 
H.  961  till  H.  968.  Their  legends  are  clearly  identical 
with  those  of  coin  No.  II  in  this  article,  and  the  coins 
themselves  were  thus  doubtlens  struck  during  the  reign 
of  the  earlier  Ahmad  (Qutb  al  din),  A.  H.  855-863. 
The  three  coins,  Nos.  437,  433,439,  which  Lane-Poole 
assigns  with  some  hesitation  to  ''  Muhammad  Shah  Pre- 
tender (?)"  are  probably  foreign  to  Gujarat. 

3.  An  admirable  article  entitled   "  Coins  of  the   Muliammadan 

kings  of  Gujarat,"  contributed  by  E.  E.  Oliver  to  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,"  Vol.lviii., 
Piirt  T.,  No.  1—1889.  The  four  pages  of  historical 
introduction  arc  followed  by  "  a  genealogical  tree  of  the 
**  Gujarat  Kings,  and  a  table  showing  the  contemporary 
'*  rulers  in  Malwa,  Jaunpur,  Khandesh.  the  peccan,  and 
**  Dehli,  taken  from  Lane-Poole's  very  handy  graphic 
*'  scheme  of  the  Muhammadan  dynasties  of  India."  Three 
plates  supply  rather  roughly  executed  woodcuts  of  thirty- 
four  coins,  each  of  which   is  fully   described,  though  not 
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without  occasional  mifllectioiis.  The  coins  numbered 
6  and  7  are  not  of  the  Ahmadabad  but  of  the  Muhammad- 
abad  *urf  Champanir  Mint.  Nos.  11,  12,  and  13  are 
Bahmani  coins,  and  Nos.  16  and  17  are  almost  certainly  not 
of  Gujarat.  No.  27,  which  is  of  precisely  the  same  type 
as  No.  13  of  Platic  I.  of  the  present  article,  is  a  coin  of 
Qutb  al  din  Ahmad  Shah,  not  of  the  later  Ahmad  (111.). 
No.  28,  whose  true  date  is  H.  863,  not  H.  963,  was  struck 
not  by  "Muhammad  Shah  (?)  Pretender."  but  by 
MahmudShahl.  Cf.  Nos.  15a  and  15b  on  Plate  IT  of 
this  article.  Nos.  29  and  30,  being  Jamshai  Korls  of 
Navanagar,  are  incorrectly  assigned  to  Muzaffar,  the  last 
Sultan  of  Gbjarat. 

4.  The  "CaUlogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Indian  Museum,*'  Parti., 

by  Chas.  J.  Rodgers  (1894).  This  portion  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Museum  Catalogue  contains  on  pages  130 — 134  a 
chronological  list  of  the  kings  of  Gujarat,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  twenty-two  coins,  three  of  which  are  represented 
by  photur^tching.  Here  again  two  of  Qutb  al  din  Ahmad 
Shah's  coins  are  assigned  to  the  later  Ahmad  Shah.  The 
three  undated  coins,  7214-7216,  1  am  inclined  to 
attribute  to  Mahmud  bin  Latif  rather  than  to  Mahmud 
II,  and  No.  8684  to  Muzaffar  III.  rather  than  to 
*•  Muhammad  Shah  (Interloper).'' 

5.  **The  Catalogue  of  the   Coins  collected  by  Chas.  J.  Rodgers 

and  purchased  by  the  Government  of  the  Punjab/'  Part 
II.  (1S94).  Of  this  catalogue  pages  132-134  eontain  a 
description  of  sixteen  copper  coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltauat. 
No.  15,  the  same  as  No.  4o7  of  the  British  Museum 
(vataloguc,  assigned  to  Mulianimud  Sliah  Pretender, 
should  probably  be  relegated  to  some  non-Gujarati  series, 
perhaps  to  that  of  Malwa. 

V.     Cabinets  of  the  Coins  of  the  Gujarat  SaJtanct, 
In  writing  the  present  article,  I  have  depended  not  only    upon  my 
own  cabinet  of  coins,  but  upon  the  aggregate  resulting  from   combin- 
ing all  the  collections  of  which  catalogues  have  been   published.      Of 
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the  different  cabinets  thus  laid  under  contribution,  the  following  table 
indicates  the  contents : — 


Cabinet. 

Gold. 
6 

Silver. 
12 

Billon. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Thomas           

1 

0 

29 

48 

British  Mugcmn          

8 

6 

27 

41 

Oliver     

0 

14 

0 

20 

34 

Calcutta  Muscam         

o 

1 

0 

19 

22 

Lahor  MuBCum            

0 

0 

0 

16 

16 

Taylor 

0 

113 

11 

299 

423 

Besnltaat  Aggregate 

9 

116 

12 

303 

440 

The  resultant  collection  contains  no  coin  of  the  following  years : — 
H.  860,  8GC.  871,  875,876,877,878,  953,  and  975:  thus  in  all 
between  H.  828  (seemingly  the  first  year  y{hen  dated  coins  were 
issued  in  Gujarat)  and  H.  080,  nine  years  are  unrepresented  by  any 
coin  in  any  of  the  metals. 

The  sixteen  gold  coins  in  the  above  Cabinets  are  as  follow :  — 

MnzaiEar  II.  Mahmod  IH.  Muzaffar  III. 

British  Museum         ...  U. 920, 929  946,  947,  949,  050,  95G,  960 

Thomas  929  946,  947,  960,  9G0  977 

Caloutta  Museum       ...  947,  960 

Resultant  Aggregate  ..  H.  920,  929, 946,  947,  949, 950,  956.  960  977 

The  twelve  billon  coins  are  five  of  the  reign  of  Qutb  ai  din  A|;iBiad 
II  (85x,  861,  862,  and  two  undated)  and  seven  of  the  reign  of 
Mahmud  I.  (863,  863,  864,  865,  867,  869,  and  870). 

In  the  aggregate  collection  the  first  dated  coin  in  gold  is  of  the 
year  H.  920,  in  silver  of  H.  828  (followed,  longo  intervallo,  by ' 
H.884),  in  billon  of  H.  85x,  and  in  copper  of  H.  829. 
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VI.    Minhtowni, 

Of  the  C0LD8  struck  in  Ghijarat  during  the  reign  of  Ahmad  I.,  a 
large  number  have  in  the  obverse  margins  an  inscription  recording 
Ahmadnagar  (Tdar)  as  their  place  of  mintage.  Subsequent  to  Ahmad's 
death,  comparatively  few  coins  bear  any  mint- name,  and  of  those  in 
which  it  is  present  nearly  all  are  of  the  reign  of  Mahmud  I.  There 
are  only  four  cities  in  Gujarat,  of  which  we  can  confidently  affirm  that 
during  the  period  of  the  Saltannt  mints  were  established  in  them, 
and  were  for  at  least  a  few  years  in  active  operation.  These  four  are 
the  two  cities  founded  by  Ahmad — Ahmadabad  and  Ahmadnagar — and 
the  two  founded  by  Mahmud — Mnstafilbud  and  Muhammadubad 
(Champanir).  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  fifth  mint  was  opened  at 
Khfinpur,  a  small  town  on  the  River  Main.  Wc  proceed  to  treat  of 
each  of  these  five  : — 

1.     Ahradabad:  li^to.^!,  founded   A,  H.   81:J;    A.   D.    1411. 
Epithets  :  a.         fJox^  ^^  Shahr  mu'azzam,  the  great  city. 
5.         w/^  'jj«>  Dar  al  l>arb,  the  seat  of  the  mint- 
So  Far  as  f  am  :\warp,  no  silver  coin  of  the  Gn jurat  Saltanat  struck 
during   the    period    of  its   independence    bears   Ahmadabad  as  the 
name   of    its    mint -town.     Nos.    4,   G,   and  7  in  Oliver's  article  are, 
indeed,  assigned  by  him  to  that  city,  but  the  representations  of  those 
coins  given  in  his  Plate  I.   show  that  certainly   two  of  tlie  three,  and 
in  all  probability  the  third    also,    issued   not    from    the  Ahmadabad 
mint,  but  from  that  at  Muhanimndabad. 

The  only  copper  coins  that  seem  to  bear  the  mint-name  Sliahr 
mu'azzam  Abmadribild  are  a  few  struck  by  Muzaffar  111.  in  the 
years  II.  977,  978.  One  of  the5<'  is  shown  as  No.  75  of  Plate  VI. 
of  the  present  article.  Alter  comparing  si.x.  all  of  the  s:ime  type,  in 
njy  collection   1   incline  to  aocel»^    their  marginal    legend  nr,  reading 

Just  possibly  also  the  name  Ahmadril)ricl  may  occupy  the  upper 
margin  of  the  obverse  of  the  copper  coin  struck  in  H.  070  and 
:^hown  on  Plate  VI.,  No.  7i5. 

The  second  epithet  oi  Ahmadabad,  Dtir  al  I>arh,  is  present  on 
>everal  of  the  coins  that  Akbar  causeil  to  be  struck  at  tlic  Ahmadabad 
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mint  after  his  conquest  of  (lujarat  in  H.  980.*  Muzallar  111.,  during 
the  few  months  of  his  second  reign  in  H.  991,  evidently  followed  tlie 
example  thus  set  hy  the  Mn^al  Emperor,  so  that  the  few  surviving 
coins  of  H.  991,  whether  in  silver  or  in  copper,  bearing  the  Sultan 
Muzaffar's  name,  all  specify  their  place  of  mintage  nnder  its  fnll 
designation  of  .>tj|«XMxl  w^lj  1^.     See  Plate  VI.,  Nt»s.  79  and  80. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  that  during  the  entire  period  «)f  the 
Gujarat  Saltanat,  the  activity  of  the  mint  at  its  capital  city  should 
hare  been  contintd  to  the  years  970,  977,  97s,  ami  991— so  improba- 
ble, indeed,  is  this  supposition  that  one  may  safely  hazard  the  con- 
jecture that  the  Gujarat  coins  bearing  ni>  mint  name  (and  these  are 
the  large  m«ajority)  were  all  struck  at  the  Ahmadfibad  mint.  This 
being  known  as  the  first  mint  in  Gujarat,  first  both  in  time  and  in 
importance,  it  was  not  doemed  necessary  to  record  the  name  of  the 
city  on  the  coins  that  issued  from  it.  On  the  other  han«l,  the  compa- 
ranvely  very  few  coins  struck  at  any  minor  mint  in  Gujarilt  would 
uaturally  bear,  if  only  for  purposes  of  differentiation,  the  distinctive 
name  of  the  mint-town. 

2.  Ahmadnagar  (Idar) : ^J«^*^',  founded  A.H. 829  ;  A.  I).  1425. 
Epithet    (doubtful) :  j>>lt*  ^t^  Shahr  Mahannr,  the   city  of 

great  light. 

What  precisely  was  the  honorific  epithet  assigned  to  the  city 
of  Ahmadnagar  is  difficult  of  determination  from  its  coins.  They 
clearly  bear  on  their  obverse  mnrgins  the  words  j^  JIJo^^a  I^  followed 
by  a  term  which  on  some  of  the  specimens  to  hand  resembles  j>>^. 
Hut  the  combination  jy^jf^  is  certainly  a  strange  one  to  be 
adopted  as  the  title  for  a  mint-town.  I  confess  I  am  not  satisfied 
as  to  the  correctness  of  this  reading  more  especially  as  on  several 
of  the  coins  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  letters  as  there  given 
admit  of  being  read  as  Mahannr.    Compare  Plate  I.,  Nob.  4,  5,  and  6. 

From  the  founding  of  Ahmadnagar  in  tl.  829  right  on  till  Ahmad 
Shah's  death  in  H.  H46,  each  year  witnessed  an  abundant  issue  of 
copper  coins  from  the  Ahmadnagar  mint.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
that  every  dated  copper  coin  of  Ahmad  I.  was  struck  at  that  mint, 
whereas    not   a    single   copper   coin,     dated    or   otherwise,   appears 

•  On  other  coin?  of  Akljjir,  Al^madabad  is  styled  **4i^ljlj,  the  Seat  of 
the  Caliphate,  or  *"^^^J*^' J*  »i,  the  Beat  of  the  Empire,  and  on  a  rupee  of 
Rnfl'  M  Dftrajat  ^^  1  *^)  the  Beauty  of  Towas. 
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to  have  issaed  from  it  Bubsequeni:  to  Ahmad's  death.  Thus  the  period 
of  activity  of  the  mint  at  Ahmadnagar  coincides  with  the  Inst  seven- 
teen years  of  the  reign  of  Ahmad  I. 

3.  Mnstafabad  :  ^ij^^ih^^,  founded  A.  H.  874  ;  A.  D.  1469. 

Epithet :  fJa^  \^j^  Shahr  a'fiam,  the  very  great  city. 

My  coliectioQ  contains  only  one  silver  coin  certainly  bearing  the 
mint-name  Mnstafabad — an  excellent  specimen,  dated  H.  884.  Un- 
fortunately it  came  into  my  possession  too  late  to  admit  of  its  being 
photographed  for  Plate  II.  of  this  article.  It  is  a  small  coin,  '6  inoh 
in  diameter,  and  weighing  only  63  grains.  Its  obverse  closely 
i-esembles  that  of  No.  25,  and  its  reverse  (save  for  the  date)  is  identi- 
cal  with  that  of  No.  22. 

The  pretty  little  silver  piece  of  the  year  H.  894,  No.  29  on  Plate 
III.,  I  assign,  but  with  some  hesitancy,  to  Mustafabad.  Two  of  the 
margins  contain  the  words  fJ^  Ih^i  hut  whether  the  remaining*  two 
give  the  roadinjjj  ^^  j.5*^*'"^^  ^^  ^^^  equally  clear. 

No.  3G  on  Plato  III.  is  also  a  somewhat  puzzling  silver  coin,  but 
this  too  I  assign  provisionally  to  the  Mustafubfid  mint.  Its  date, 
given  on  the  reverse,  is  H.  905. 

The  copper  coins  that  issued  from  this  mint  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  ninth  century  (Hijri)  must  have  been  fairly  numerous,  every 
year  (except  881)  from  87i)  till  892  being  represented  in  my  cabinet. 
The  latest  of  the  series  is  elated  seemingly  H.  900.  Five  of  these  are 
shown  on  Plate  II.,  Nos.  21-25,  though  No.  22  is  open  to  question, 
the  upper  margin  (obverse)  not  being  decipherable  with  absolute 
certainty.  The  variety  of  designs  in  these  Mustaffibud  coins  of 
Mahmud  I.  is  noteworthy.  In  No.  21  the  mint  with  its  epithet  Shahr 
a*zam  occnpies  the  margin  circumscribing  a  circular  area  :  in  Nos. 
22  (?)  and  25  the  mint-name  is  still  relegated  to  the  margin,  but 
now  we  have  the  four  margins  that  bound  :i  square  area :  wliile 
lastly  in  Nos.  2:^*  and  24,  which  exhibit  no  margin  at  all,  the  place  of 
mintage  is  recorded  in  full  as  an  integral  part  of  the  obverse  legend. 
The  two  coins  of  H.  971,  numbered  447  and  448,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum Catalogue,  Muhammadan  States,  doubtfully  assigned  to  Mus- 
tafabad, are,  it  seems,  of  the  same  type  as  that  shown  on  Plate  VJ.  as 
No.  78 . 

4.  Muhammadabad :  »ilj  »  c^^"^,  founded  A.  H.  889 ;  A.  D.  1484. 

Epithet :  fj^'^j^  Shahr  mukarram,  the  illustrious  city. 
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This  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  given  to  the  city  of  Cham* 
panir  on  its  capitulation  to  Mahmfid  I.  in  1484  at  the  clo8e  of  a 
protracted  siege.  Champanir — Champa's  city — is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Champa,  the  Hindu  founder  of  the  town,  which 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  And 
it  is  by  this  name  of  Champanir  alone  that  the  city,  now  a  desolate 
ruin,  '* except  for  a  few  Bhil  and  Naikda  squatters,'*  is  known  to- 
day.  The  coins  struck  at  its  mint  record  the  name  generally  in  its 
doubled  form  ^^-i^  tJj^  ^(jIA4«*  Muhammadabad  *urf  Cham- 
panir, but  occasionally,  it  would  seem,  the  *' alias  Champanir**  was 
dropped  and  the  new  name  Muhammadabad  alone  retained.  Com- 
pare Plate  III.,  Nos.  34  and  39,  and  contrast  with  No.  33.  Whether 
the  full,  or  the  shortened,  designation  was  on  the  die  from  which  the 
imperfect  coins  Nos.  31  and  41  were  struck  is  difficult  to  &ay»  but, 
from  the  general  resemblance  between  these  and  No.  34,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  lost  margins  did  contain  the  words  j^^  UJC^  cf^ 
The  city's  remarkable  prosperity  was  reflected  on  its  coins,  for  these 
are  quite  the  most  florid  and  the  most  elaborately  designed  of  all  in 
the  series  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat.  In  silver  the  issue  must  have 
been  considerable — my  cabinet  contains  some  thirteen  specimens — 
but  I  have  never  found  a  single  copper  coin  bearing  the  name  of  this 
mint.  If  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  silver  coins  is  suggestive 
of  the  phenomenal  prosperity  that  early  attended  the  new  Muham- 
madabad, so  also  its  short-lived  glory  is  betokened  in  the  fact  that 
the  activity  of  the  mint  was  restricted  to  but  a  few  years,  all  com- 
prised within  the  reign  of  Mahmud  I.  The  earliest  of  its  coins  in 
my  collection  is  dated  H.  895,  the  latest  H.  904,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  whole  period  during 
which  the  mint  was  working  does  not  cover  more  than  ^yb  and 
twenty  years,  say  H.  890—915. 

In  one  year  subsequent  to  this  period  coins  were  again  struck  at 
the  Champanir  mint,  but  these  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  the 
coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat.  In  H.  942  the  Mughal  Emperor 
Humayun  swooped  down  upon  the  province,  and  gained  possession 
of  this  important  frontier -city.  In  commemoration  of  his  victory, 
he  forthwith  caused  coins  to  be  struck  both  in  silver  and  in  copper. 
The  silver  ones  bear  Humayun's  name,  which  is  wanting  on  the 
copper:  also  on  the  silver  the  mint-town  is  given  as  simply  Cham- 
panir (with  the  first  vowel  short),  while  in  the  copper  is  added  the 
31 
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epithet  Shahr  mukarram.  On  neither  the  silver  nor  the  copper, 
however,  do  we  find  the  oame  Muhammadabad,  which  eyen  thus 
early  would  seem  to  have  passed  into  desuetude.  A  unique  copper  coin 
in  the  Labor  Museum  is  of  especial  interest  as  briefly  recording  the 
conquest  of  Champanir.  Its  obverse  reads  ^ff  ^j^.  J^^i^  f^ 
and  the  reverse  simply  fj^  Jt^  V^ 

In  another  coin  of  the  same  year,  H.  942,  Champanir  is  styled 
42iUyl  t  j^^  the  City  of  the  Age.  See  British  Mnseain  Catalogue  of 
coins  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  India,  No.  1232. 

5.  Regarding  the  existence  of  mints  at  Ahmadabad,  Ahmadnagur, 
Mu^tafabad  and  Mnhammadabad-Champanir.  no  manner  of  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  but  whether  there  was  at  any  time  a  fifth  mint  at 
Khanpur,  >^^^,  is  a  debatable  question.  On  the  Coin  No.  44,  Plate 
IV.,  the  upper  part  of  the  obverse  inscription  clearly  reads  Al  Sultan 
MuEaSar  Shah :  but  what  of  the  lower  part?  The  date  is  certainly 
921,  and  on  two  other  coins  of  the  same  type  now  in  my  possession 
is  also  certainly  922.  The  decipherment  of  the  words  immediately 
above  the  date  has  proved  very  baffling  to  me  :  but  quite  the  best 
of  various  suggested  readings  is  the  one  submitted  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Nelson  Wright,  I.  C.  S.  He  reads  the  words  as  jjfiU.  »'S*1^»  Parbat 
Khanpur, 'Struck  at  Khanpur',  and  unquestionably  the  coins  of 
H.  922,  even  better  than  the  H.  921  coin  shown  on  Plaife  IV.,  bear  out 
this  reading.  Accepting;  it,  we  should  on  the  evidence  of  these  three 
coins  add  Khanpur  to  the  list  of  the  mint-towns  in  Gujarat,  and  should 
assign  as  the  minimum  period  of  the  mint's  activity  the  years  H.  921 
and  922.  Khanpur,  or,  to  give  it  its  full  name,  Khanpur  Wankanir, 
is  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Malii,  and  about  midway 
between  Baroda  to  the  south  and  Dakor  to  the  north.  Here  it  was 
that  in  H.  855  Mahmud  (I.)  Khalji,  Sultan  of  Malwa,  encamped  his 
army  of  invasion  after  plundering  the  city  of  Baroda.  Subsequently, 
however,  be  marched  northwards  to  Kapadwanj,  where  Qutb-al-din, 
the  newly-chosen  Sultan  of  Gujarat,  inflicted  on  him  a  severe  defeat. 
Khanpur  again  figures,  though  not  prominently,  in  the  intrigues  that 
attended  the  accession  of  Bahadur  Shah  in  H.  932  :  and,  late  in  the 
same  reign,  the  Sultan,  while  at  this  place,  appointed  two  of  his 
most  trusted  officers  to  lead  a  strong  army  against  the  country  of 
Bagar,  Kast  of  Idar,  I  have  failed,  however,  to  discover  a  single 
reference  to  this  Khanpur  in  the  histories  of  the  reign  of  Muzaflar  II, 
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(A.H.  917-932),  and  am  unable  to  saggest  any  reason  for  his 
having  caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  his  name  at  that  mint. 

Lane- Poole  has  assigned,  though  doubtfnlljr,  a  Oujarati  copper 
coin  of  H.  971  to  the  mint- town  Shadiabad**  This  reading  must,  I 
feel  sore,  be  abandoned.  Shadiabad  is  not  in  Qujarat  at  all  :  but  the 
name  does  occur  on  several  of  the  coins  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Malwa.  Firishta  explicit] j  records  as  follows  tbe  origin  of  this 
epithet  : — **Two  days  after  the  death  of  Sooltan  Uooshung, 
*'  Ghiznj  Khan  was  crowned  at  Mando,  and,  assuming  the  title  of 
'^Sooltan  Mahomed  Ghoory,  ordered  that  his  capital  might 
''henceforth  be  called  Shadiabad  Mando,  or  '  the  City  of  Joy  ' ;  and 
"pnblic  prayers  were  read  and  coin  struck  in  his  name."t 

The  following  table  gives  the  years  of  the  dated  coins  in  my  col- 
lection that  record  their  mints : — 


Mint. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Ahmadnagar 

None. 

Each  year  from  829  till  846. 

Muftafabad           

884,   894  ?  ,  905  ? 

879,  880,  each  year  from  882 
tiU  892,  906  ? 

Mnbammadabid   (with   or 
without  the  •urf  Chim- 
panir). 

895,  896,  897,  898, 
900,  902,  908,  904. 

None. 

Khanpur??           

931,922     

None. 

A^madabid           

991 

970  P  977  P  978  P  and  one  ooin 
undated  but  doubtless  struck 
in  991. 

Of  the  first  four  mints  in  this  table,  not  one  seems  to  have  been 
active  for  more  than  a  very  limited  period,  and  I  feel  sure  that  all 
coins  that  do  not  themselves  record  their  place  of  mintage  may  safely 
be  assigned  to  the  mint  at  Ahmadahad.  In  this  connexion  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  in  Akbar's  time  at  least  this  city,  the  erewhile 
capital  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat,  bore  the  title  of  Dar  al  Darb, 
'the  Seat  of  the  Mint'. 


•  British  MuBeum  Catalogue  of  Indian  coins,  MnhammadaD  States,  No,  446. 
This  coin  is  not  improbably  tbe  same  as  No.  78  on  Plate  VI.  of  the  present 
article. 

t  Br.-F.IV.,  191. 
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VII,^  Weights  and  Standards* 

As  to  the  existence  of  any  square  coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat 
I  am  very  sceptical.  If  any  such  were  issued,  their  numher  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Certainly  the  typical  coins  of  the  period  were,  with 
more  or  less  precision,  round  in  shape.  The  following  lists,  based 
upon  measurements  and  weighments  of  copper  coins,  all  of  the  reign 
of  Ahmad  I,  demonstrate  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  classify  them 
according  to  the  length  of  their  diameters.  These  lists  show  not 
only  that  coins  of  the  same  diameter  may  vary  widely  in  their 
weights,  but  also  that  comparatively  light  coins  may  have  a  large, 
and  comparatively  heavy  coins  a  small,  diameter. 
Diameter  of  *8   inch :  weight  in  grains  146,  143. 

•75    „  „  „      146,142,140,188. 

•7      „  „  „       145,70.69,68,67,56. 

•65     „  „  „       142,140,138,73,72,71, 

69,  67,  66,  64,  61. 
•6      „  „  „      70,  61,  57, 65. 

•55    „  „  „       70,69,34,26. 

,,  '5      „  „  „       35,  33, 31,  30. 

„  '45     „  „  „      34. 

Diameter  of  *55  inch :  weight  in  grains  26. 
•45     „  „  „       34. 

>>  *4  ,9  ,,  I,  o^. 

Diameter  of  -7    inch :  weight  in  grains  56. 
„  '65     „  „  ,,       61. 

n  '6       „  „  „       70. 

»>  *55     ,,  ,,  ,,       70, 


Diameter  of  '75  inch:  weight  in  grains  IBS. 
•7       „  „  „       145. 

•65     „  „  „       142. 
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The  fact  is  the  ''make''  of  these  coins  is  quite  too  rough,  and  their 
thickness  too  arbitrary,  to  admit  of  their  classification  by  size.  It  is, 
I  am  convinced,  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  coins 
that  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  an  approximately  correct  classification* 

Regarding  the  gold  coins,  indeed,  no  difficulty  presents  itself.  In 
all  only  nine  varieties  have  hitherto  been  catalogued,  and  of  these 
seven  weigh  185  grains  each,  one  179,  and  one  177.  Clearly  all 
the  nine  are  thus  of  one  and  the  same  denomination. 

But  when  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  siUer  and  copper 
coins  of  Gujarat,  it  becomes  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the 
different  denominations  current  at  one  period  or  another ,  and  the 
standard  weight  of  each.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  mint-records  have 
survived  to  the  present  d  *y,  and  of  the  coins  themselves  that  have 
come  down  to  us  many  are  such  poor  specimens,  so  worn  and 
battered  through  the  vicissitudes  of  four  hundred  years,  that  one  can 
at  times  do  no  more  than  hazard  a  guess  as  to  their  original  weight. 
Certainly  a  large  margin  must  be  allowed  for  loss, 'but  no  data  are 
available  for  determining  the  percentage  of  the  total  weight  that  may 
fairly  be  deducted  over  against  such  loss.  Some  proportion,  however, 
must  be  postulated,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  for  the  lighter 
copper  coins  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we  assume  that  the  loss 
through  wear  may  equal  one-seventh  of  the  original  full  weight. 
The  proportionate  loss  in  the  heavier  copper  coins  and  in  all  the 
silver,  which  were  certainly  in  less  circulation  than  the  copper, 
would  probably  be  not  quite  so  large,  and  I  have  accordingly 
assumed  that  for  these  coins  the  loss  by  wear  would  not  exceed 
one-tenth.  Accepting  these  assumptions,  a  copper  coin  of  originally, 
say,  49  grains  in  weight  may  be  supposed  to  weigh  now  anything 
between  40  and  42  grains,  and  a  copper,  or  silver,  coin  of  originally, 
say,  150  grains  may  weigh  anything  between  150  and  135  grains. 

Further,  it  is  every  way  probable  that  some  unit  of  fieight  was 
adopted  snch  that  the  original  weights  of  the  coins  of  different 
denominations,  when  issuing  from  the  mint,  should  be  certain  integral 
multiples  of  that  unit.  A  careful  study  of  the  weights  of  the  different 
coins  in  my  collection  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that  both  for  silver 
and  for  copper  this  unit  was  7*4  grains,  or  precisely  four  ratis,  on 
the  basis  of  Mr.   Maskelyne's  estimate  of  the  weight  of  a  rati.    Of 
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ihis  unit  the  following  mnltipleB  are  represented  in   the  silver  coins 
of  the  Gnjarat  Saltanat :  — 

5,  10,  15,  20;    6.  12,  24 ;     8, 16,  32  ; 
and  in  copper  the  muUiplea  are 

4,8;  5,10,20,30,45;  6,12,24; 
thus  evidencing  ten  different  denominations  both  in  silver  and  in 
copper.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  coins  of  all  these  denomina- 
tioDs  were  current  simultaiieoosly.  The  long  reign  of  Mat^miid  I 
supplies  us  seven  denominations  of  silver  coins  and  the  same  number 
of  copper ;  but  in  no  other  reign  were  coins  struck  of  so  many 
denominations.  In  the  twof  olio  wing  tables  the  silver  and  the  copper 
coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat  are  classiOed  by  weight*  In  these 
tables  any  two  numbers  connected  by  a  hyphen  indicate  the  superior 
and  inferior  limits  of  weight  expressed  in  grains,  end  a  subscribed 
number  in  brackets  represents  the  number  of  coins  known  to  me 
between  these  limits.  Thus  Ij'A  means  13  coins  ranging  in  weight 
from  111  to  107  grains.     For  the  rest,  the  tables  are  self-explanatory. 
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Tkat  there  shoold  be  so  many  as  ten  different  denominations  of 
silver  coiQS,and  the  same  number  of  copper  is  of  itself  a  sufficiently 
fonnidable  objection  to  the  classification  here  tabulated  ;  but  what 
more  than  all  else  imparts  to  me  in   this  connexion  a  certain  sense 
of  defeat  is  the  fact  that  there   still   remain  over  a  few  coins  that 
cannot  be  assigned  a  place  in  any  of  the  above   classes.     Some  in- 
deed of  the  much  worn   copper  specimens  would  find  admission  if 
the  proportions  of  one-seventh  and  one-tenth,  which  we  conjectured 
might  perhaps  represent  the  loss  by   wear,  were   slightly  increased : 
but  even  after  subtracting  these  we  have  a  small  irreducible  residu- 
um of  coins  that  are,  with  only  one  exception,  in  good  condition,  yet 
all  of  eccentric  weight.     Throo  such   are  of  silver.     One   undated, 
but  of    Muzaffar  IPs  reign,  is  but  slightly   worn,   and    weighs   92 
grains:  so  that  its  proper  place  would    be  in  a  13-unit  class.     The 
second  b  the  unique,  and  every  way  extraordinary  coin  of  Bahadur, 
dated  H.  933,  and  »howu  on  Plate  IV,  No.  51.     In  fairly  good  con- 
dition, it  now  weighs  130  grains,   and  is  thus    snggestive  of  an  18- 
unit  class.     The  third,  also  in   good  condition,   would   fall  into  the 
same  class,  as  its  weight  is  131  grains.     This  coin  was  struck  by 
Hahmud  III  in  H.  960. 

The  "  irreducibles *'  in  copper  are  the  following  four : — 

Bahadur.  H.  943,  much  worn,  yet  weighing  257  grains. 
Mahmud  III,  U.  944, a  good  specimen,  237  grains  in  weight 

(Plare  V,  No.  58). 
Mahmud  III,  H.  947,  weighing   in  its  present  fair  condition 

151  grains. 
Mahmud  III,  H.  948,  a  coin  not  of  pure  copper,  but  of  mixed 
metal,  weighing  13*2  grains  (Plate  V,  No.  61). 
These  four  coins   suggest   classes  of  40   (or  38),  33,  2'J  and  18 
units  respectively. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  would  seem  safe  to  draw  the  follow- 
ing as  approximately  correct  genei-al  conclusions — any  more  precise 
statement  being  as  yet  unwaritinted  : 

(a)  Of  silver  coins  there  are  at  least  six  different  classes,  the 
weights  ranging  between  60-30,90-60,120-100,  150-130, 
180-160,  and  240-220  grains. 
(6)  In  copper  also  the  denominations  were  at  least  six,  repre- 
sented by  the  weights  60-2.>,  90-60,  UO-130.  180  160 
220-200  and  330-300  grains. 

<5r 
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VIII,-^  *•  Cumulative  "  Legends. 

The  legends  on  the  different  coins  issued  during  the  reign  of  anj 

one  Sultan  are  not  all  identical.     Occasionally,  indeed,  one  lights 

upon  coins  bearing  distinctly  exceptional  legends,  and  each  such 

coin  naturally  calls  for  special   notice  and  detailed  desoription. 

Leaving  these,  however,  for  the  time  being  out  of  consideration, 

it  will  be  found  that  on  some  of  the  coins  of  a  given  king,  certain 

wonted  phrases  or  titles  are  shown,  and  others  on  others.     Now  it 

has  seemed  to  me  that  by  merely  massing,  or  combining,  all  this 

more  or  less  normal  legend-material,  we  shall  obtain  what  we  may 

call  the  '  resultant'  or  *  cumulative '  coin-legend  for  each  Sultan* 

which,  as  presenting  a  fairly  complete  register  of  the  more   usual 

coin-terms,    may    prove  of    service    for  purposes   of    reference. 

Accordingly,  working  on  these  lines,  I  have  built  up  the  following 

**  cumulative  "  legends,  distinctive  of  each  of  the  nine  Sultans  of 

Gujarat  whose  coins  have  survived  to  the  present  day« 

1.  Abmad  L,  A.  H.  818—846. 

Obverse:  e/^tJU'l  »U  A^l 

Revsrse:  f^^^y^  kzH^^^  UJAJJ^^b  ^111  ^^\hLJ\ 

2.  Muhammad  II.,  840—865. 

Obverse:  o^(««^l^j|  jjU  .x****  ^yUiL»J| 

Reverse:  ui*^^  h  ^^^^^^^t^  ^jlkLJ\ 

3.  Qutb  al  din  Ahmad  II.,  A.  H.  855— 8G3. 

Obverse  :  ^y  tJai-.lt  jU  *x»4xf 

Reverse :  ^^A^' l^j  I  {^i^\j  1>J«>J  l^-Jai 

Aho  Obverse :  ^ylhl^Jl    jjU   «X*a.I  (^oJI^  UiA;iv--Ja; 

Reverse:  Aiiil^  o^l^  e^i^^^^  LH^-*  I  aA^Ii-'f 

4.  Mahmfid  L,  A.  H.  8(53—917. 

Obverse  :         e»^^^-^'   »^  dj^^^  « ^^^ '^J  •  v:,'W'j  lii«5^|^^U 

Reverse:  ^^k^  ct»o»JLi.  ^^^ix^i^A^I  Akxl^] 

Also  Obverse:  ^tkUJI  jCi  J^^s^  cH  »^^  dj^^*^ 

Reverse  :         ^^^M^jI  ^joJi^  UJjJt^^U  ^Jl  ^^lixLJ  I 

Compare  the  reverse  o(  the  coins  of  Aliiuad  I, 
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5,,   Mazaffitr  II.,  A.  IT.  917—932. 

Reverse:*  {:/*^^\ 'H^^-^^^j^^\jj\  ^JJoJ]J  lxi^\^^^^ 
6;    Bahadur^  A.  H.  982—9^3. 

Obverse:-  e;^^^*  »^^*^  cH  »^j-.3*4i 

Reverse:  cL^ifl^jl  ^f^  1^  UjoJju^J 

Z..  Mattmud  III,  A.  Hv  943-9GI. 

Obverse:  ^Uil-J!  ?Li  v.AAkf  ^^  jU.^^*ap« 

Reverse:  fei^'  *Aib  jJlj^/l  fiii»^jl  c/-oJfj  UJoJl^U 
«•    Ahmad  IIL,  A.  H.  961—968 

Obverse  :  [j^ar]  ^  e;UbUJ  f  bU  ,>jj>«^  ^^jf  »U  o^^a.! 

Reverse :  ^^^aiaJ  I  <Xio («J  1^  I  ^jJ|  oJ  I j  IawJ I •!, Ui 

dd.    Muzaffar  III.,  A.  H.  968—980. 

Obverse:  ^,lhl-Jl  »li  ,3>«*c^  ^j^j  »U^J&^ 

Reverse :  •;j;*A^«HiUi.AJ^  1^^  (^  I  '^^joJ  Ij  (a3aJ  I^j^mt^ 
Compare  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Muzaffar  II. 

JiX.^— Catalogue  of  Coins  on  Plates  I — VI, 
Ahmad  I.,  A;  H.  818—846. 
No.    11    Copper:  142  grains:  Mint?-  Date? 

Obverse:  ^^lkLJ\  bU  o^«a.I 

with  qnatrefoil^kod  oircleoyer  ^  of  ^^^^^ 
Reverse:  etfoJf^  UioJj^G 

Norf    2:    Copper :  34'^grain8  :    Mint?:^    Date? 

Obverse  :■  »  L»  iX^^  | 

(with  neither  qnatrefoil  nor  oircle). 
Reverse  :        ^jfUaLJ  I  -  (on. Plate  upside  down). 
No*    3.    Copper:     138  grains  :     Mint?:     Date? 

Obverse  :  JiiaLJ  t  sU  <X4A.  I 

/Reverse:  J^»^»  i:)i^^j  Uj^Jf^ti 

*e^^y  •^^^^•^>^'=The  strengthened  by  the  Btrengthenlng  of  the  Merciful 
t  i*)isj\  AUO  ij^hjlt z^The  tnigter  in  Allah  the  OraciouB. 

j;  ^^^^  t  Alib  ^MiSA^Jf^Xhe  attendant  on  Allah  the  MercifuU 
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No.     4.     Copper :     69  grains  :    [Ahroadnagar]  :     H,    830. 

Obverss :         Square  area  ^ikU)  sU  iX^i^f 

upper  inargi[>  ^H^ 

left  margin  (^)j^^ 

Reverse:  Ar*  ui'^h  Ui^Jl^^U 

No.    6.     Copper  :     135  grains  i    Ahmadnagar :     H.  835. 

Obverse  :     Aa  4,  also  lower  margin  A^^l 

right  margia  j/^ 

Reverse  :     As  4,  but  year  Ara 
No.     6.    C&pper :     142  grains :     Ahmadnagar :     H.  837. 

Obver&e :       Square  area  as  4^  lower  and  right  margins  as  5. 
Reverse:  ^r>f  cH-^^'j  IaJaJI^^U  ^311   ^jLfcxLJf 

•  •  •  *  • 

Muhammad  II.,  A.  H.  846—855. 

No.     7.     Copper:     143  grains :     Mint?  :  H.  [8]46. 

Obverse:        — 1*1  J..cl««^l^f  «U  iX*«*  ^ylLL.»f 

Reverse:  {:H^h  lAJoJf»i,Ui  ^Lblw*  I 

No.     8a.     Copper  :     210  grains :     Mint?  :     H.  850. 

Obverse:  Ad.   jIj  jjti  «x^^  i:^.^^^^^^  ^yUiU   di^^ 

No.     8b.     Copper:     217  grains  :     Mint?:    Date? 

Reverse:  Cf^^.  t^  j  jf^  upy  ^J'^J^  V^'j'«5^  ^5 

The  legend  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  of    No.  8  (a 

and  b)  forms  the  couplet. 
May  the  coin  of   Muhammad   Shah  the  Sultan,   the 

Aid  of  the  Faith,  remain, 
So  long  as  in  the  sphere  of  the  Seat  of  the  Mint  the 
orb  of  the   snn  and  moon  remains. 
No.     9.     Copper  :     69  grains  :     Mint  :     H.  [8]  52. 

Obverse:  — ^T   e;aaLJl  jjLi  d^*-© 

Reverse:  lH'^^j  Uij^Jl^Ui 

No.     10a.     Copper  :     69  grains  :     Mint?  :  H.  853. 

Obverse  :  Adr  »l^  *^*^s^  i:jUaLj\ 
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Qatb  al  din  Ahmad  Shah  ^.,  A.  H.  855^-868.. 

No.    11.     Copper  :    140'  grains  i    Mint  ?  :  H.  856. 

ObverM  :  Adi  ^i}o\mJ\  st^  O^^a  )' 

Beverse :  ^aJbJ  \jj  I  ^joJ  t^  IjJ.J  Ik^Jai 

No.     12.    Copper:    140  grains  :    Mint?  :  H.  858. 

Obvtrse:  ^UaJLJt  sU  j^^^t  iji^\^   LJ«aJlvlai 

Mevenez  AdA  AA^iU.  ci^U^  cH^>»^Lh^'  AajJIx^I 

.  No.    13.     Billon  :     144  grains  :     Mint  ?  :    H.  861. 

Obverse  :       As  12. 

Reverse  :      As  12^  but  year  86*1  • 
No.     14.    Copper  :    70  grains  :     Mint  :     H.  85  x  or  86  x.     . 

Obverse  t  Ad— -of  ai — e;(M«J  t  sU  «x»^t 

Reverse:  cHl^'j  UidJivJJ 

•  •  ♦  •  • 

Maljmud  I.^  A.  H.  863—917. 
No.    15a.     Billon  :   145  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  863. 

Obverse:  t^  ^y*»^  Ji^^ji^  {:H^^3  tjJjJf^^U 

Reverse:  Air  ^^hLJ  \  «U  a*«^  j^^j  sU  wJJ  ^I 

Mahmud  Shah,  Defender  of  the  World  and  of  the 

Faith,  Father  of  Victory, 
Brother  of  Qutb  Shah,  son  of  Muhammad  Shah,  the 
Sultan. 
No.     15b.     Billon  \  147  grains :  Mint?  :  H.  [8]  63. 

Reverse :  As  15a,  bat  with  top  line  clearer,  and  year — ir. 
No.     16.     Billon  :  189  grains  :  Mint?  :  H.  863. 

Obverse:      cjlW-JI  »U  oj*«^  f^^ji^  u^^A^'j  UidJl^G 
Reverse:     As  12,  but  year  Air 
No.    17.    Copper  :  145  grains  :  Mint:  H.  [8]  64. 

Obverse :  ^,LlaJLJ  I  sU  ^.^a:^  ^  zUm  ^j^a^ 

R&verse:  — II*  cH'^'j  UioJl^b  ^111  ^^ikUl 

No.     18.     Billon  :  140  grains  t  Mint  ?  :  H.  867. 
Obverse:  As  17,  with  addition  of  year  AlV 
Reverse:  ^^Ji^  ui^h  ^«>^Lr*U 

No.     19.    Copper  :  140  grains :  Mint  ?  ;  H.  827  (for  867). 

Obverse:     As  18,  but  year  Afv  (^sic),  doubtless  for  AlV 
Reverse:  As  18. 
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No.    20a.    Copper  :  135  graios  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  868. 

Na    21.    Copper :  175  grains:  Mu§ufabad  :  H.  870  or  679. 

Obverse:     Circular  area  e^tial*Jl  »U  ^^^^^^ 

Margin  (?)  ,ilj  ^^a^^  ^Ja^t^^, 

Reverse:     As  18,  with  addition  of  yeaf  av»  or  avv. 
No,     22.    Copper :  215  grains :  perhaps  M4j§tafahad  :  H.  880. 
Obverse :    Square  area.  ^,lkLJ  I  •  »ti  oj 

left  margin 
other  margins  illegible. 
Reverse:     As-  LB*,  with  addition  of  year  f*^ 
NOi     23.     Copper ::  171  grains :  Mu^tafabad  :  U.  882. 

Obverse:  Or^  ^JOa,^  ^J  j^  sU  ^^♦x-*  ^yUJLJt 

Reverse ;.    As^l8,  with  addition  of  year  AAr 
No.     24.     Copper :.  172  grains  :  Mu^tafaJbad :  II.  883. 
Obverse:     Aa28. 

Reveftse:     As  18,  with.addition  of  year  aat 
N«v     25.     Copper  :  217  grains  r.Mu^taffibad  :  H.  886. 

Obverse ::    Square  area.  c;  IJbi^J  I  i  Im  ^y^mfi 

nppen  margin  i^^aIva^ 

othes  margins  illegible. 
Reverse  :.    As  17,  but  year  aatT 
No.     26.     Silver  :  88  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  800  or  900.. 

Obverse :.  sqfiarc*  area  having  peaked  sides  ^^  IWLJl  jjCi  ^j^as^ 
lower  margin  A^»   or  1*» 
other  margins  illegible. 
Reverse:  f^h^.^  eri^'j  ^^^^j^H  (Jti£^^\  i:)ikLJl 

No.     27.     Silver :  80  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  891. 

Obverse :     Circular  area  ^»}^kLmU  t^^  o^****  (compare  21) 

margin  illpgible. 
Reverse ::    As  26,  with  addition  of  year  ^1  f 
No.     28a.     Copper  :  65  grains:  Mint  ?  :  Date  ? 

Obverse  :  kd  ^^-^  '  »^  **^"*  nH  *^  'i/**^] 

No.     29.     Silver  :  65  grains  :  Mu§tafabiid  ?  :  H.  894. 

Obverse:         Square  area  ^^liaLJl  sU  jj^a^ 

upper  margin  ^4*-» 

left  margin  (^^\ 

lower  and  left  margins  (doubtfully)  O^J  ^ih^^jo 
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Outer  linear  and  dotted  circles. 
9iever»e:     As  2(5,  with   addition  of  year  All*  (wc). 

Outer  linear  and  dotted  circled. 
ISo.     30.     Copper :  220  grains :  Mint  ?  :  H.  896  or  897. 

Olnerse  :     Si^nare  area  ^yUiJ-J  I  »U  ^y^m^ 

mnrgins  illegtbie. 
Reverse:     As  18,  with  addition  of  year  An  (or  a^v). 
No.     81.     Silver :  ^8  grains  :  Mubammadabad  :  H.  900. 

Ob&ersf  :  Sqnaie  area  having  peaked  sides  c/^*^*  *^  «>^^4«* 

right  margin  jv^^^r*^ 

upper  margin  •>^  «x*** 

left  margin  illegible. 

lower  margia  V» 

Reverse:     As     1^6, 
No.     32.     Sihcr  :  86  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  900. 

Obverse:     Square  area  ^jlkl-Jl  sU  ^j^x^ 

lower  margin  V« 

other  margins  illegible. 

Outer  linear  and  dotted  circles. 
Rfverse  :     As  20,  also  outer  linear  and  dotted  circled. 
No.     33.     Silver:  87  grains  :  Muhammadabad  :  H.  902. 

Ol/vjr^e:     Square  area  vy^^l  »Li  ^j^m^ 

right  margin  mjLc^^ 

upper  margin  «>*«^ 

left  margin  (?)  jb 

lower  margin  1  •  f  ^tju* 

R^erse :     As  26. 
No.     34..    Silver:   88  grains:  MuhammadSb&d  'nrf  Champanir  : 
II.  903. 
Obveri^p  :  Square  area  having  peaked  sides  e;^^-*^!  »^  o>»x^ 

margins— lowt  r,  right,  upper,  left,  lower  — 

R-iV-rse :     As  20. 
No.     35.     Silver  :  (15  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  904. 

Obverse:     Square  area  ^jUal-J  I  jU  ,> 

margins  illegible. 
Reverse :     As  18,  with  addition  of  year  1  •!* 
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No.    36.    Silver  :  89  grains  :  Ma^ufabad  ?  ^  H.  1*05. 

Obverse:     Square  area  ^UoLJl  »U  ,>j 

upper  margin 
left  luacgtR  ^Ja£  I 

lower  and  right  margiRR  (doubtfully)   «)^  ^jtih>Afo 
Rtfverse  :  As  26,  with  addition  of  year  1  • « 

and  outer  liarar  and  dotted  circles. 
This  coin  is  evidently  closely  related  to  No.  29, 
No.    57.     Copper:  318  grains  :  Mint?  :  H.  'J05. 

Obverse:  Curved  diamond  area  ^IhLJi  sl^  o^«a^ 

margin  lower  and  to  right  1«d 

other  margins  illegible^ 
Reverse:     As  26. 
No.     3d.     Silver :  S8  grains :  Mint  ? :  H.  912. 

Obverse  :  Sqnare  area  haviug  peaked  sides  o^^^^  >^  Jj^m:* 

margins  illegible^ 
Revfrse :     As  2C,  with  addition  of  year  1 1  r 
No.     dy.     Silver:  176  grains:  MuhHminndubad  'urf  Champatiir: 
DateP 
Obverse:  Scalloped  circular  area  sLi  ^^^si^  ^Ukl«J| 

upper  and  left  margins  [^J|J  Yt^^  ^j^  *>^  ttx»«^ 
lower  and  right  niHrgins$  illegible. 
Reverse:  As  26. 
No.     40.     Silver :  160  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  Date  ? 

Obverse:     Squnrc  area       ^yllal^l  sU  «x*^^  (j^J  sLi  ^j^x^ 
margins  illegible. 

Reverse:     As  26. 
No.     41.     Silver  :  85  grains  :  Muhammadabad  :  Dnte  ? 

Obverse :  Sqiure  area  having  peaked  sides  i^^lla^*-'  I  Bl-i^^^*** 
right  margin  ^j^^  j^ 

upper  margin  ^Ij\o^^x^ 

other  margins  illegible. 
Revers**:     As  26. 
No.     42.     Copper:  141  grains  :  Mint?  :  Date 

Obverse:     Square  area  ^jUaU».M  »Ci  ,j^k^ 

margiub  illegible. 
Reverse :     As  18. 
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No.     4:3.     Copper :  1 68  gprains  :  Mint  ? :  Date  ? 

Obverse :    Circukr  area  ^^iklJ\  sU  o>»«^ 

margin  illegible.  ■ 

R^erte:     As  18. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mnzaffar  II,  A.  H.  917—932. 

No.     44.     Silver  :  110  grains:  Khanpur  P  :  H.  921. 

[On  the  Plate  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  this  coin 
occupy  each  the  other's  p'^  sit  ion.] 
Obverse:     •  In  wavy  circle  j^^^  *^^  jLi^^ife^  ^jliaLJI 

in 

Reverse:     In   plain  circle  UaJI^j^^A  ^j^Aj)\^xSiij  aj^\ 

No.    45.     Copper:  173  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  925. 

Obverse:  In  sqoare  havin<cf  doubled  sides,  each  peaked  : 

Reverse :     As  44  (doabtful). 
No.     46.     Silver :  110  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  Date  927. 

Obverse:  In  circle  UV    ^^lkU)]  sU  dj^as^  ^^^^    jjU^yiJM 
Reverse :     As  44, 
No.     47.     Silver:  104  grains  :  Mint  ?  2  H.  929. 

Obverse :  In  circle  ci  ream  scribing  a  sqnare  whose   sides  are 
peaked  : 

Ul  ^yliiUl  sU  j>^«^  ^^sU^o  (?)AiJloJi^ 

Reverse:     As  44,  with  outer  linear  and  dotted  circles. 
No.     48.     Silver  :  106  grains :  Mint  ?  :  H.  930. 

Obverse:    As  45,  but  year  ir« 

Reverse:     As  44. 
No.     41).     Copper  :  159  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  9:)2. 

Obverse:  In  circle  ^Uai-Jl  sU  ^^♦x^  ^^j  jjU^^ifiu) 

fi^v^r^^ ;  irr  [^y  '^J ' J  y «^  •  u-^ 

No.     50.     Siker :  107  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  Date  ? 
Obverse :  In  Sqnare  having  peaked  sides  : 

dSXK  aUt  al^  sL&^^^lkJUt 

•  The  legend  in  the  lower  half  of  the  obverse  of  this  coin  is  doubtful.  For 
the  provisional  reading  here  given  I  am  indebtel  to  my  friend  Mr.  H,  Nelson 
Wright. 

34 
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Rever$e  :     Jk»  4A. 
flik.ooiikiiiAji  bt-olMaziffar  III.,  to  wtK>iii  it  is  asBigaed  in  the  'Brit.  Maf. 
OatoL,  Habammadan  States,  No.Up.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bahadur,  A.  H,  932— V^43. 

No.    51.*     SiWer  :  130  gmins  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  933. 

Obvertfi:  »U>t*,j^  jU^^t^j  JUift^l  ^^^jJ  Ij  t^idJlvJai 
Revert :  A*«*  ^i^f  »U  a.»^  I  ^j;^  »U  a#«^  ^^^  »Ui  ^^«*  ^^ 

No.     52.     Copper :  172  gmias :  Mint  ?  :  H.  934. 

Obvene :  In  circle  ^^UaU  t  9 U^^i^  cH  »^  j  »>  ^ 

margin  illegible. 

No.     58.    Copper:  ^17  g^aina:  Mint ?  :  H.  938. 

Oiverte:  (?)  ^:,^hiJ\  »La>fc*  ^^  jot#i 

Reverse:  As  52,  but  jear  irA  near  the  middle. 

No.     54.     Copper :  207  grains:  Mint  P  :  H.  938. 
Ohveree:     As  53. 

Reverse  :  As  52,  but  year  irA  at  bottom. 
No.     55.     Silver:  34  grains :  Mint  *r  :  H.  941. 

Obverse:     In  double  circle,  each  scalloped,  t^  j  f^i^ 

Reverse:  In  double  circle,  each  scalloped,  1t*(  Ai-«  ^yUaLJl 
No.     56.     Copper  :  82  grains  :  Mint  P  :  H.  943. 

Obverse  :  e;LfciU;  l^ilaye  ^  jU  j^I^j 

Reverse  :     As  52,  but  year  Ir^r 
No.     57.     Silver:  111  grains*:  Mint:  H.[9]4I  ? 

Obverse:  In  circle  ^^ihU]  jjLi^Ja/o  e^j»Cijo(4J 

Reverse:  As  52,  but  date  illegible  —  perhaps  [^'\^\ 
•  •  •  «  • 

Mahinud  III,  A.  11.  943— yOl. 

No.     58.     Copper :  237  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  944. 

Obverse:  Square  area  ^jihLJ  \  sU  j^*** 

lower  margin  ^\^^ 

other  margins  illegible. 

•  This  mast    interestio^'  coin  merita  especial  notice.     Both  it  aiul   No.   55 
were  presented  to  rac  by  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Wright  of  AUahJibu  I. 
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other  margins  illagjUbk» 
No.    59.    Copper  -.  154  grabs :  Uini  ?  :  H.  945. 

Reverse:  V^^  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^r^u 

No.    60.=    MSxed  coppery  mefcal :  147  grains :  Mint  P  :  H.  H:. 

Oiveree :    In  cirealar  area       c^UstLJ  t  lU  caaU  ^  ^y^^as^ 
lower  margin  ^fca 

remainder  of  margin  illegible. 
Revene  :  ^  !j^(  {jd^^j  ^^^  j^^ 

No.     61.    Mixed  coppery  metal :  132  grains  :  iMint  ?  :  Date  '.»4h. 
Obverse :  In  circa]ar  area,  as  60. 

margin  illegible. 
Reverse  :  As  59,  bat  year  ^l*A 
No.     62.    Copper  :  144  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  [9]55. 

Obverse:  Square  area  sU  ^j^x^ 

v^t  margin  j^ 

other  margins  ill^ble. 
Reverse:  — •«  izH^  ^j  ^i»>^»/^ti 

No.     68.     Silver :  118  grains :  Mint  i  :  H.  957, 
Obverse :    In  square  hanne  r  e^ked  sidos. 

Reverse:     ta^^^^  ifJl^l  ^«.^»  e;<^b  UidJl^U 
No.     64.     Silver  :  54  grair  s  :  Mint  ? :  H .  9G1 . 

Obverse:  In  CMPele  ci*^*^'  »*^  *-*^  ^H  »^  •>>*«^ 

margin  illegible. 
Reverse:     U*J^rir-U     JSi[J!^IJ    ^Uijt  aiib   ^Jiyf 

No.     65.    Silver :  11 1  grains  :  Mint  ? :  H.  [95]9  ? 
Obverse :     As  64. 

Reverse :    As  64,  but  year — 9  (doabtfal). 
No.     66.    Mixed  bronze-like  metal :  141  grains :  Mint  p  :  Date  ? 
Obverse:  In  circle,  as  60. 
margin  b^ank. 
Reverse:  J^^J*J  ui^h  ^^^j-^^ 

«  «  •  •  • 
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Reverse:  iji^^s  ^^Jcr^ 

.  Some  on^ual  symbols   are  present  in  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  reverse. 
76.     Silver  :  07  grains:  Mint  ?  :  H.  978. 
Oherse :  Square  area,  peaked  sides,      1  v a  ci  ^^  ( S^  j^^ 
margins  illegible. 
•  Reverse :     As  71. 

'  77.    Copper  1 138  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  Date  ? 
06o  erse  1 16  jUi^  ^UiLJ  t 

Reverse  :  {ji^^j  ^i^^  t  ^j^ 

78.     Copper  :  148  grains :  Mint  ?  :  H.  971. 
Obverse:  In  circle  IVI  $im  jiLm 

Reverse:  ^J^jf^  u*-/*  ^^  ^^.  *rt/^  <^j«5^ 

This  reading  of  the  difficult  inscription  on  the 
reverse  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Nelson  Wright, 
I.C.S.     If  we  may  take  w^  e^jV*  *®  *  Peri- 
phrasis for  **coin,"  the  legend  reads,  *May  the 
coin  remain  as  long  as  the  orb  of  the  snn  and 
moon.'      There  seems  to  be  some  connexion  be- 
tween this  inscription  and  that  on  86. 
79.*     Silver  :  174  grains  :  Ahmadabad  :  H.  991. 
Obverse:     In  double  linear  square  with  dots  between  the 
lines, 

lower  margin  o^tOk^^f 

other  margins  illegible. 
Reverse.:  In  double    linear  square  with  dots  between  the 
lines, 
the  kalimah  ^\Jymj  A*«-»  aJJIHI  li)  » 

upper  margin  (probably)  J^,i^,^  i3^^ 

right  margin  (probably)  j^  J«^ 

other  margins  illegible. 
80.«    Copper :  85  grains  :  Al^madabad  :  [H.  991]. 
Obverse:  [»l-A]  c^j*^  cH  t^j^^ 

Reverse:  oblA#A.I  w^fjl^ 

♦  •  •  #  • 


*  Coins   Not.  79  aud  80   were  stniok  daring  Muiaffar  Ill's  second   reign, 
A.  H.  991-992. 
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Al^mad  III.,  A.  H.  961— 968. 
No.    67.    Copper :  168  grains :  Mint  f  t  H.  961  or  964. 

Obverse:    Square  area  ^,LbLJl  sU  a*^  t 

margiDB  illegible. 
Reverse:  ill* or  111  {\)  Ai-.  A*U*^I^I  ^dJfj  UidJlitiUi 
No.     68.     Silyer  :  222  grains  t  Mint  ?  :  H.  968. 

Obverse :    In  square  having  double  sides,  each  peaked. 

Reverse:      ^^axmJi    a^I-««J|^|    ^^jjJIj    U^oJ\^L^ 

Na     69a.     Copper :  71  grains :  Mint  ?  :  H.  963. 

Obverse :      '  1  <ir  st«  «>««^  t 

No.     70a.     Copper :  217  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  Date  ? 

Obverse :     Square  area    '  >  ^  <x*Af 

margins  illegible. 

«         ,  •  ♦  •  4   ■  -' 

Mugaffar  III.,  A.  H.  968—980,  and  991—992. 
No.     71.     Silver  :  110  grains  :  Mint?  :  H.  968. 

Obverse :     In  square  1  *1a  ^^ikLJ  t  s  U»  ^^^/x^  ^  f  Iw  ji^ 

Reverse :       ^  i-ij    O^^jjJ  I  ^j^aU  \jj  I    e;J«>J  »j    UjJ  »yj  |  ^^ 

No.     72.     Silver  :  114  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  969. 

Obverse :  In  scalloped  circle,  as  71,  but  year  m 

Revirse:     As  71. 
No.     73.     Copper:  144  grains  :  Ahmadabad  ?  :  H.  970. 

Obverse:  Square  area  ^v»   »i-i^A^^ 

margins    illegible — perhaps  traces   of 

Reverse:  ^x^^^J^.^  [iDi^  ^j]    l^JoJf^,^^ 

No.     74(/.     Copper  :  214  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  H.  971. 

Obverse:     In  circle  ^V|   jjU^^aJ&x 

No,     75.     Copper :  175  grains  :  Ahmadabad :  H.  977, 

Obverse:  Circular  area  ^vv  »UyLfe/o 

margins  illegible,  but,  fiom  comparison  with  other 
specimens  of  this  type,  would  seem  to  read 
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Reverse:  i:H<^'>  ^^.^i,/^ 

,  Some  on^jMnal  symbols  are  present  in  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  reverse. 
No.     76.     Silver  :  07  grains :  Mint  ?  :  H.  978. 

Obverse :  Square  area,  peaked  sides,     1  va  ci  ^^  ( '^  j^^ 

margins  illegible. 
Reverse :    As  71. 
No.    77.    Copper  1 138  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  Date  ? 

Obverse  B l&  >JI^  c>^U/ 1 

Reverse:  i:H^^j  ^^^^^J^ 

No.     78.    Copper  :  148  grains:  Mint  ?  :  H.  971. 

Obverse:  In  circle  IVI   t^  ^ydoM 

Reverse:  ^JJt^  u*-/*  ^^  ^^.  "^^  Mfj^jf 

This  reading  of  the  difficult  inscription  on  the 
reverse  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Nelson  Wright, 
I.C.S.  If  we  may  take  »-»^  c^jV*  *»  a  peri- 
phrasis for  *'  coin/'  the  legend  reads,  *  May  the 
coin  remain  as  long  as  the  orb  of  the  snn  and 
moon.'  There  seems  to  be  some  connexion  be- 
tween this  inscription  and  that  on  8b. 
No.     79.*     Silver  :  174  grains  :  Ahmadabad  :  H.  991. 

Obverse :     In  double  linear  square  with  dots  between  the 
lines, 

lower  margin  o^to^^l 

other  margins  illegible. 
Reverse,:  In  double    linear  square  with  dots  between  the 
lines, 
the  kalimah  M\Jj^j  A*«-  aUiHI  Ail  > 

upper  margin  (probably)  -r^j/^  *  <3«*-^ 

right  margin  (probably)  j^  J«^ 

other  margins  illegible. 
No.     80.*    Copper  :  85  grains  :  Ahmadabad  :  [H.  991]. 

Obverse:  [t^^]  i^j^^  ^ai  »^>^ 

Reverse:  o^Ia^a.!  w^ljf^ 

.         ♦  •  •  *  • 

*  Coins   Not.  79  tud  80   were  stnick  daring  Muiaffar  Ill's  seoond   reign, 
A.  H.  991-992. 
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No.     81 .     Siher :  72  grains  :  Mint  ?  :  Date  ? 

Obper9€:  ^f\Km^^^  l^ji^  •¥*  or  ^U  (for  IVA) 
Beverse :  As  72»  bat  the  legend  is  very  degenerate. 

A  Katar,  or  R^pfiit  dagger,  is  represented  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  field  of  tlie  reverse. 
This  coin  is  a  Kaech  Kori,  strack  during  the  reign  of  Bajadha^p^ 
piobablj  Rijadhan  L  (A.D.  1G6— 1697).  The  Ra^os  of  Kaoch 
retained  on  their  coins,  along  with  their  own  names  written  in 
Devanagan,  the  name  of  Mazaffar  (III.)  of  Gujarat  and  the  year 
'978  both  in  Persian  characters.  This  type  of  coin  continued  to  be 
struck  until  recent  times,  but,  as  the  years  passed,  the  figtirea  of 
tile  date  and  the  letters  of  the  Persian  legend  on  tiie  reverse  became 
ever  more  and  more  degenerate. 

No.    82.    Copper :  189  grains :  [Navanagar]  :  Date  ? 

ObverH:  ^fltUTT    c;**^^'  fUyUa^  |va  (for    iva). 

Beverse :  A  very  degenerate  form  of  the  legend  on  the  reverse 

of  Coin  No.  72. 

This  is  copper  coin  of  the  Navanagar  Stafe,  a   i*ough  imitation 

of  the  coins  struck  by   Mnzafitar  111.,  before  Akbar's  oonqaest 

of  Gujarat. 


For  the  admirable  plates  that  accompany  this  article  I  am 
indebted  to  my  esteemed  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Henry  Cousenf, 
M.R.A.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Archa»oiogical  Survey,  Western 
India.  With  bis  unfailing  kindness  he  offered  to  take  casts  iu 
plaster,  and  from  tbem  photographs,  of  all  coins  that  I  might 
select  for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  was  this  most  generous  ofTer  of  his — 
an  offer  entailing  much  tedious  labour  on  his  part — that  more 
than  all  else  encouraged  me  to  undertake  the  writing  of  the  present 
article.  Never  before  have  photographic  plates  been  prepared 
representing  so  complete  a  set  of  the  coins  of  the  Gujarat  Saltanat, 
and  by  this  valuable  contribution  Mr.  Consens  has  placed  the 
readers  of  this  Joumal  under  a  deep  debt  of  obligation. 

G.  P.T 
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Art.  XL — 2>%ar  ani  Mandu.    By  Ebnest  Barnes,  Oapt«»  1.8:0. 


(CoBimonicat^d,  June  1902.) 


Pre/ace. 
An  effort  has  here   been   made  to  collect  in  one  paper  snch 
informatieti  as  is  ohtainable  re^rding  these  places. 

For  the  historical  portion  of  the  work  I  have  orelied  principally 
on  Brigg's  Translation  of  Farishta's  History,  the  Ain-I<-Akhiiri  of 
Abid  FoiAy  and  en  Sir  John  Malcolm^  History  of  Central  India. 
A  **Hi^»ny  of  Manda'*  pablished  by  *' a  Bombay  Subaltern"  in 
1844.  and  *'  Mandu  "  an  article  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  J.  M.  Campbell, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  189G,  have  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  me. 

Much  of  the  information  regarding  the  buildings  of  Dhar  has 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  appeasred  in  print  before,  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Lele,  Superinteiident  of  Education  in  the 
Dhar  State,  and  to  his  Assistant  Babaji  Nalchekar,  in  the  matter 
of  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  also  to  Moulvie  Syed  Ahmed  md 
Munshi  Abdur  Rahman  who  have  rendered  me  simiUfcr  help  in 
dealing  with  the  Persian  inscriptions  gi^en  in  the  test.  For  tho 
photographs  of  inscriptions  ray  thanks  are  due  io  Mr.  Bodas  of 
the  ilhar  High  School,  while  the  isketches  have  been  lent  by  one 
who  wishes  to  i*emain  incognito. 

The  Sanskrit  insoripUons  in  Bhar  whi<di  have  recently  come 
to  light  open  up  a  £eld  off  researdh  far  beyond  the  scope  "of  Iftiis 
work.  The  history  of  Dhar  and  Mandu  prior  to  the  Mafaommedaoi 
cOBq&esi  is  shrouded  in  tradition,  but  there  would  Bcem  to  be  some 
probability  that  scattered  over  the  country  and  indeed  in  Dhar 
itself,  inscriptions  do  exist  from  which  it  might  be  •possible  to 
elucidate  fiicts  connected  with  this  period.  To  decipher  and 
co-ordinate  these  inscriptions  is  obviously  a  work  which  requires 
special  knowledge  and  time ;  but  local  officials  have  now  been 
interosted  in  this  matter,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  with  assistance 
from  the  Durbar,  some  arrangements  will  be  possible  under  which 
sneh  worlt  might  be  carried  on,  in  a  systematic  way« 

Tbongh  now  fallen  from  their  high  estate  tfhe  countries  of  the 
Bhopawar  Agency  have  had  a  great  past,  and  ncMi  ofnfly  in  Dhair  'and 
Mandu,  but  in  Nimar  along  the  Nai^Mida  Valley  to  Bag<h  and 
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l^swf^i  in^y  ^^^^^^  evidences  of  former  greatness  are  to  \>e 
fonncl.  Few  things  would  be  more  agreeable  than  to  have  an  active 
share  in  bringing  to  light  those  forgotten  times,  bat  if  that  should 
not  be  possible,  I  would  fain  content  myself  with  the  hope  that  the 
present  work,  however  irnperfect,  will   serve  to  farther  stimulate 

''inquiry^  and  t1iat  in  the  future  progress  may  not  depend  solely 
on  the  chance  interest  displayed  by  European  officials,  but  that 
native  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  are  well-fitt«d  to  take  up:  the 
work,  will  recognise  that  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  their  country 

.  to  endieavour' to  preserve  from  oblivion  the  records  of  the  past. 

**        ERNEST  BARNES. 
Dhar,  C.  I.,  6th  October  100^ 


t  DHAR. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Et^tonctd  Sketch. 

The  Emperor  Jehangtr  writes  in  his  diary  :  **  Dhar  is  one  of  the 

•  567.    oldest  cities  of  India.    Raja   Bhoj   lived  in  this  city  one  thousand 

years  ago.     Dhar  was  also  the  capital  of  the  Mahommedan   rulers 

j325.  of  Malwa.    When  Sultan  ^ahan^med  Tugluk  was  on  his  way  to  tho 

"    conquest  of  the  Deccan.  he  built  a  cutstone  fort  on  a  raised   site. 

Its  outline  is  very  elegant  and  bcantifal,  but   the   space   inside   is 

empty  of  buildings." 

The  ancient  name  of   the  city  was   **  Dhai-d  Nagari  '*  (Sanskrit, 
••the  town  of  blades  of  swords  "),  as  it  appears  that  this  plac'e  \yni< 
originally   a   school    for   military   training ;    but  it  is  now  known 
among  Mahommedans  as  ••  Piran    Dhar  **   owing  to  the  number  of 
tombs  of  Mahommedan  saints  that  are  to  be  found  in  its  vicinity. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  the   ancient  Hindu  king- 
dom of  Ujjain,  Dhar  held  the  second  place.       Farishta,  in   the  in- 
troductory chapter  of  his   history,  says  that  Vikramajit  built  tlie 
fort  of  Dhar.     By  this  is  evidently    meant   the  earthen   itimpnrts 
of  which   traces   still   remain  and  which  are  locally  attributed  to 
Raja  Bhoj.     As  to  Raja  Bhoj,  Farishta  adds:— "  After  the  deatli 
^^'      of  Vikramajit,  Malwa  long  remained  in  a  state  of  anarchy,   till  at 
length  Raja  Bhoj  setting  up  pretensions  to  the  throne  assumed  the 
reins  of  Government.  Raja  Bhoj,  also  of  the  tribe  of  Puar,  followed 
,  the  steps  of  his  predecessor." 
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Considerable  cODfosiDn  exists  as  to^  this  Jamoas  character,- 
owing  probably  to*the  fact  that  there  we^e  certatnly.  two  ^ajas  of 
tliat  name  and  probacy  more.  Dr.  ^Bahler,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Vikramankad^vlu^Harita,  puts  tlvB  pvobablo  date  o£  bis  death  at 
A.D.  1065.  In  this^ poem, 'Bilhan^  the  author,  states  that  Ohara 
was  t^ken  by  storm  during  BhoJa*s  reign  by  Somes  vara  I. 
ihe  Chalukya  king  (liJ{40— 1069),:  and  that  Bhoja  had  to  flee. 
Bhoja  is  also  mentioned  By  Kalhaiia  in  the  Raja  tarangini  as  a 
great  patron  of  poets  (A.D.  1062).  With  the  assistance  of 
inscriptions  available,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  increase 
our  knowledge  on  these  points,  but  a^  things  stand  at  present, 
concerning  the  long  period  of  time  from  Yikramajit  anil  Bhoj, 
np  to  the  first  Mahommedan  invasion,  we  haye  no  historical 
record.  Farishta  speaks  of  this  invasion  as  having  occurred  ' 
in  1804  ;  he  says  : 

**  Abput  this  time,  Ain^ul-^mulk  Multhani  was  sent  witb  an  army  a.  D.  1804. 
to  effect  the  conquest  of  Malwa,    He  was  opposed  by  Koka,  Raja  of  -^  ^  ^** 
Malwa,  with  40,000  Rajput  horse  and  100,000  fok>t ;  in  ihe  engage- 
ment which  ensued  Ain-ul-mulk  proved  victorious  and  reduced  the 
cities  of   Ujjain,   Mandu,   Dhara  Nagari  (Dhar),  and  Ghanderi." 
AUa-ud-din  Khiiji  wais  then  King  of  Delhi. 

It  would   appear  that  ftoia  this    time    Malwa    acknowledged 
allegiance  to  the  Delhi    kings,   until  the  reign  of  Mahomn^e^ H* 
son  of  Feroz  Tnghluk,  when  Dilawar  OanGAor/,  a  descendant,  on  A.  D.  1887. 
his  mother's  side  of  Sultan  Shahab-udTd in  Ghori  of  Damascus,  was       "•789. 
appointed  governor.  .  This    prince    subsequently    established  his 
independence,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his   son  Alp  Khan  (atler- 
wards  Sultan  Hoshang)  assumed'*  the  white  canopy  and  scarlet  a.  D.  1401. 
pavilion  of  royalty*"  A.  H.  804. 

Dhar,  not  Mandu,   was   the  capital   both  of  the   Mahommedan 
province  and  of  the  independent  kingdom  founded  by   Dilawar 
Khan,  and  it  was  not   till   after  his  death  and  the  succession  of  .  ^  .^. 
his  son  Alp  Khan  that  the  pride  of  place  passed  to  Mandu.  4]  H.  809.' 

From  this  time,  until  the  Mahriitta  invasions,  ihe' city  of  Dhar 
loses  its  importance  except  as  a  theatre  of  the  continued  struggles 
between  the  Icin^  of  Malwa  atid  Gujarat.  It  was  nlsoyasiis 
many  tombs  attest,  a .  faivourite  ground  fbr  the  Mahommedan 
propaganda.  ^ 
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A.  D.  1680.      The  first  MiAratta  invasioQ  of  Central  India  txsenrred  in  the 

\'  D*  iflSft*  y^^  1^M>   ftttd  for  eeven  yeers  tbeir  inearskms  into  this  part  of 

a!  H.  1114.  Malwa    continned.    Malcofan  in  bis  history  notes  that  in  1*696 

the  ItahnttM  msoended  the  Nalcha  Ghat  and  took  Maodn.     Tbey 

atBO  engaged  the  Mahommedaa  troops  at  Dhar,  the  fori  of  which 

they  are  aaid  to  have  reduced  after  a  siege  of  three  months.  These 

incarsions  only  ceased  on  the  advance  of  the  celebrated  Jai  Singh 

of  Jeypar,  who  according  to  Mahommedan  writers,  while  acting 

on  behalf  of  the  emperor,  maintained  a  secret  understanding  with 

the  enemies  of  Aunmgsebe.    At  the  commencement  of  the  18th 

(^ntury    the    invaders    returned,    and    Udaji   Poar  ^  planted  his 

A.  D.  17*20.   standards  at  Mandu.    This  occupation  also  was  but  short  Kved, 

A    H   1188l 

A  *  D.1731  ■  ^°^  ^^  ^^  i^ot  till  the  succession  of  Bajerao,  the  2nd  Peishwa,  that 
A.  B.  1149.   permanent  occupation  was  thought  of. 

In  that  year'  Bajerao  marched  with  a  large  army  from  Poena 
and  occupied  Nimar.  Dia  Bahadur,  who  was  at  this  time 
governor  of  Malwa,  foreseeing  the  danger  which  threatened, 
sent  continued  appeals  to  Delhi  for  assistance,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  his  requests,  and  he  was  left  to  make  head  as  best  he 
could  agsinst  the  storm.  Expecting  that  the  enemy  would  move 
by  the  Bagh-Tanda  route,  he  blocked  the  passes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bhopawar  and  marched  thither  with  his  army  to 
await  them.  Meantime  Bajeraols  army,  led  by  Malhar  Rao 
Holkar  and  favoured  by  the  Thaknrs  and  Zcmindai*s,  crossed  the 
Nerbada  at  Akbarpnr  (close  to  the  present  ford  of  Khalghat)  and 
ascending  the  ghAts  by  the  Bahm  Pass  through  which  the  Gnjri- 
Dliai*  road  now  passes,  marched  to  Dhar.  Dia  Bahadur  hastened 
back  to  meet  the  invaders  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  l^rla  (6  miles 
west  of  Dhar)  in  which  the  Mahommedan  troops  were  completely 
d(  feated  and  Dia  Bahadur  was  slain. 

A.  D.  1732.  From  this  time  the  Mahommedan  supremacy  in  Malwa  ends, 
t  n  1734  "^^^  years  later,  Anand  Rao  Pnar,  the  younger  brother  of  Udaji 
A.  H.  1158.  (who  had  previously  been  depriTed  of  all  power  by  the  Peishwa), 
was  vested  with  authority  to  collect  the  Mahratta  share  of  the 
revenue  of  Malwa  and  Guzerat  He  shortly  afterwards  settled 
at  Dhar,  which  province  with  some  of  the  adjoining  districts  were 
assigned  to  him  for  the  support  of  hinr.self  and  his  adherents.     As 

1  The  real  founder  of  the  present  family. 
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Malcolm  writes  i—*^  It  is  a  i^trangpe  coincidence  that  tlic  success 
of  tbe  MahrBttas  dioaid  by  making  l>bar  tfape  capital  of  Anand 
IUr>  and  his  desoendaiits,  restore  the  sovereignty  to  a  race  which 
btd  seven  centvries  Mdre  been  ezpeHed  ^m  the  Oovemment  of 
that  city  and  lerritory.*^ 

Anand  Rao  Poar  died  in  1749,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  A.  D.  1749 
Yes  want  Kao,  who  accompanied  the  Peishwa  to  HindoostaD,  and  A.  H.  116« 
was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  leaders  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  A.  D.  1761 
Panipnt     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kundi  Rao,  then  only  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  the  management  of  the  family  possessions 
was  carneKl  on  by  the  Diwan  Madho  Bdo  Urekar.    From  this  time 
the  power  of  Hie  State  declined*  and  its  total  ruin  seemed  inevit- 
able when   Raghnba   Doda,  being  colnpelled   to  withdraw  from 
Poona,  sent  his  family  to  take  refuge  in  Dhar,     It  was  while  in 
the  fort  that  Anandi  Bai,    his  principal  wife,  gave  birth  to  Baji 
Sfto,  the  last  of  the  Peislpwaa    Dftiar  was  imraediateiy  attacked  by 
th«  combined  force  of  Jtaghnba's  enemies*  and  as  Knndi  Kao  had 
crpenly  espovsed  his  oaase,  the  Pmmt  territory  in  Mi^wa  waa  resiamed, 
aa4  was  only  restored  on  the  surrender  of  Anandi  Bai  and  her 
child.     Kundi  Rad  married. a  daughter  t>f  Govdnd  Rao  Gaekwar, 
bj  whom  he  had  a  seta  Anaod  Baa,   who  was  bom  six   months  ^*  ^*  ^^^ 
after   his  fathw's  deAh.     Anurd  Bao  remained  at  Baroda  until  ^*  ^'  ^^^^ 
be   was  seventeen  jmn  eld,   when  he  proceeded  to  Dhar,  and 
akhoagh  opposed  by  the   Diwm   Bung  Rao  Urskar,  he  saoceeded 
in  estaUishing  hisis^  in  power.     For  the  next  twenty  years  the  .   ry  ..g^ 
8late  was  subjected  ^  continued  raids  by  the  forces  of  Holkar  and  a.  H.  12i0 
Seindhia.  The  former,  Yeswaat  Bao  Holkar,  received  the  rebellious 
Diwan  and,  urged  on   by  trim,  ravaged  t^e  oonntiy.     Finding, 
however,  he  couH  not  obtaan  all  he  wanted,  the  Diwan  went  on  to 
Daalat  Rao  19cindhia  and   succeeded  in  instigating  that  chief  to  A«D.1807; 
««tack  Dhar.    In  this  year  Anand  Bao  died,  leaving  his  distracted  ^'  ^*  ^^^ 
territory  to  his  widow  Mains  Bai.     This  coorageons  hidy  who  was 
pregnant  at  the  ti«e  of  her  httsband's  death,  took  up  her  residence 
•in  Mandn,  where  she  g:»ve  birth  to  a  son  Bamobander  Rao  Puar. 
Ber  cause  being  strengtheved  fcy  this  ev^nt,  she  coHtinned  her  A  D.  1^ 
struggle,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  to  maintsin  the  independence 
of  the  State.    Her  son  died  when  he  was  three  years  old,  but  Maina 
Bai  iouaediateiy  had  recourse  to  adoption,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Scindliia  and  Holkar  nominated  hrr  sister's  son,  who 
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was  about  the  same  age  as  her  own  cliild,  apd  seated  him  on  the 
gaddi  under  the  uauie  of  Bamchander  Puar.  '  The  next  seven  years 
were  a  mere  struggle  for  existence,  and  when  the  British  forces 
entered  Mi^lwa,  Dhar  itself  was  the  oulj  possession^  that  remained 
to  Ramchander  Puar,  while  the  entire  revenue  of  the  State  did  not 
exceed  Rh.35,000.  With  tlie  advent  of  the  British,  however,  a 
rapid  change  took  place.  By  opportune  policy,  Scindhia  was 
induced  to  return  the  Badnawai*  pergana  and  his  aid  was  invoked 
to  recover  Bei'sia  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Pindari  I^eader 
Karim  Khan.  Finally,  on  the  lOth  of  July  1819,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  tlie  British,  and  Dhar  was  saved  from  the  annihi- 
lation whicli  undoubtedly  awaited  it.  Prosperity  rapidly  returned, 
,|^nd  Mains  Bai  and  her  Minister  Bapu  Raghunath,  both  of 
,whom  oiitlived  Rapichander  Rao»  continued  to  carry  on  the 
administration. 
D.  1833.  Ramchander,  who  had  married  a  granddaughter  of   Daulat  Rao 

H.  1251.      Scindhis,  died  childless  in  1833.    His  widow  adopted  as  his  succes- 
sor Yes  want  Rao  Puar  of  Mnlthan  (Deecan),:  then  about  twelve 
D.  1S36.     yoars  of  age,  and  the  administration  w^asepn tinned  by  Bapu  Raghu- 
n.  1254.      iiath  till  his  death    in  18?»C.     Nothing  of    importance  marks  the 
rule  of  this  chief,  but  he  introdaced.an  organised  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  left  a  reputation  fur  great  generosity  among  the  people. 
The  fine  temple  of  Kalka  Devi  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  which 
was  entirely  repaired  by  him,  shows  his    religious  tendencies.     He 
n*.  1275*      ^^^^  suddenly  in   .May  1857,  baring  nominated  on  his  death-bed 
Anand  Rao  Puar,  his   half-brotlier,  as  his  successor.     Anand  Rao, 
then  a  boy   of  thirteen,    was    uuablc  to  stem  in  his    territory    the 
torrent  of  mntiny  and  disaffection  which  at  that  time  spread  over 
the    whole   country.     His  arm}?,     mostly   composed   of   Makranis 
tNov.  1867,  and  Pathans,  having  looted  the  Agency  at  Bhopawar,  occupied  the 
fort  at  Dhar  until  it  was  captnred  by  the  British.     In  consequence 
P.  1860.      the  State  was  confiscated,  but  vas  subsequently  restored  to  Anand 
Rao,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bairsia  Pei-ganna.* 

British  management  was  maintained,  however,  till  l8G4,  when 
ruling  powers  were  given  to  the  chief.     During  his  long  rule,  the 

»  The  Nimar  perganas  of  Dharampiiri  and  Tikri  were  still  nominally  in 
possession  of  th«  ''atnily,  but  no  revenue  was  derived  from  thesfi  pergnnns. 

*  This  pcrgnna  was  transferred  to  Bhopil  as  a  roward  for  the  services 
during  the  mutiny  rendered  by  Seknndcf  Bcgam. 
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prosperity  of  Dhar  contmned  to  increase,  and  the  revenue  rose 
fromabont  5  lakhs  in  1857  tb  9  lakhs  in  1896.  Anand  Rao  A.  D.  1877. 
received  several  marks  of  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Delhi  assemblage  in  1877, 
he  was  granted  the  title  of  Maharaja  as  a  personal  distinction^  and 
was  also  appointed  a  Knight  Comnander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India^  In  1888,  the  decoration  of  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire  was  also  conferred  upon  him.  He  died  a.  D.  1898. 
childless  in  July  1898,  having  previously  adopted  his*  nephew 
Udaji  Rao  Paar  of  Malthan.  Of  Anand  Rao  the  people  say  :  *'  He 
was  short  of  statnre,  bat  large  of  heart  *';  and  indeed  no  traer  thing 
conld  be  said  of  him  ;  but  with  all  his  unlimited  hospitality  to* 
wards  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  he  left  his  treasury  full,  and 
thus  enabled  the  State  to  tide  over  with  comparative  ease  the  dis- 
astrous years  which  followed  his  death. 

Udaji  Rao  Puar,  whose   succession  was  immediately  recognised 
by  the  Government  of  India,  is  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  is  A.  D.  1902 
being  educated  at  the  Daly  College  at  Indore,  the  management 
of  the  State  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Superintendent  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Political  Agent, 


CHAPTER  II. 

Buildings, 

The    Fort     is    a    rectangular  construction  of    red  sandstone,  ;v.  D.  I32r»- 
attributed  to  Sultan  Mahmud  Tughluk  of  Delhi.     On  the  third  gate  A.  H.  725-7 
there  is  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  '*  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzebe 
this   gate  was   constructed  during    the   administration  ■  of  Ashur  ^^  D^  X690. 
Beg.^  a  man  of  great  resources  and  courage."  A.  H.  1108 

During  the  Mahratta  invasion  the  fort  played  ian  important 
part,  and  it  was  here  that  Anandi  Bai  took  refuge  and  gave  birth 
to  Baji  Rao,  the  third  Peishwa  A  toy  well  and  miniature  throne 
with  slide  are  shown  as  having  been  his  playthings.  Later,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  forts  of  Dhar  and 
Mandu  were  practically  the  only  pieces  of  territory  remaining  to 
the  present  family,  and  it  was  from  here  that  Maina  Bai,  the 
courageous  Rani  of  the  time,  directed  her  eventually  successful  .  j^  ^gg^ 
struggles  to  pi*eserve  the  State  for  her  infant  son,  Ramchander  Rao.  A.  H.  1378 

In  1857  the  Arabs,  Makranis,  and  Pathans,  then  in  the  service  of 


^  Foster  brother  of  Shah  Jehaii. 
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Among  the  gnns  fttor^  in  the  Arsenal,  al  tiie  eBlranee  of  the 
fort,  there  are  some  old  pieees  of  the  Manda  period  of  most 
primitive  character ;,  also  a  few  camel  guns.  These  were  bvocght 
from  Manda  for  safe  custody  at  the  snggestioa  of  the  Petitical 
Agent*  aboat  1878. 

The  Imt  Mu^id. 
This  mosque    «wsb  its  tvectioa  to  Dilawar  Klian,   first  king   of   .  ^  .^^^ 
Malwa,  the  meiieffial  used  having  evidently  been  taken  from  Hindu  a.*h!  808.* 
temples.    The  noitheni  gateway  is  of  particularly  JunJ&e  style,  and  is 
in  good  preservation*     The  eastern  gate  is  of  a  ]Mtet  epoch,,  and  shows 
much  more  tha  influence  of  Maliomedan  architecture.     There  are 
two  inscriptions ;  that  ou  the  northern  doorway  is  ia  prose,  ted  to  the 
effect  that  AhiaKk  Shali^  known  as  Dilawar  Khan,  laid  tie  foundation 
stone  in  the  jear  A  J).  1405.     The  second  isscription  on  the  eastern 
entrance  is  in  verse,  and  may  be  thus  transcribed  : — 

^  Lord  of  the  earth  and  mighty  source  of  lofty  heaven 

*«  The  support  of  the  peopb  of  this  world 

<^And  sun  of  the  zenith  of  perfection 

**  In  Him  all  good  qualities  are  entered — 

*'  Of  descent  noble  as  the  heavens 

*'  Powerful  as  the  angels,  and  equal  to  Jesus 

"  In  justice,  charity,  gravity,  war,  assembly  and  magnificence 

*'  The  eye  of  heaven  hath  not  seen 

'^  A  person  of  such  lofty  thoughts 

**  The  great  supporter  of  Islam 

"  Ahmed  Shah  Dawad 

**  A  hero  of  such  noble  qualities 

"  As  Ghor  may  well  be  proud  of. 

•*  The  helper  and  supporter  of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet 

''  Dilawar  Khan,  the  chosen  one  of  the  Great  God 

"  Disciple  of  Nazir-ud-dia  Mahommed 

"  This  Asylum  and  phwe  ol  protection  for  all  great  men 

•*  In  the  city  of  Dhar  constructed  this  assembly  mosque 

**  At  a  happy  moment  and  on  an  auspicious  day 

"  A  mosque  like  the  second  Kiba  of  the  world 

**  The  praise  of  which  is  beyond  description 

'*  A  mosque  which  resembles  one  built  by  angels 

"  Or  the  Kaba  by  which  the  great  world  has  received  pleasure  and 
beauty. 

^  Colonel  Lester. 
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*<  It  was  the  jfiT  808  Hijri  that  the  construction  of  the  mosque 
was  completed  with  all  splendour."  , 
Bighty  feet  from  the  northern  gateway  lies  the  s(]uare  beam  of  iron 
bj  which  the  mosque  is  known.    Jehangir  in  his  diary  speaks  of  it  as 

follows:  — 

**  Outside  this  fort  (Dhar),  there  is  an  assembly  mosque  which 
lias  in  (ront  of  it  fixed  in  the  ground  a  four-cornered  iron  pillar 
about  four  feet  round.  When  Sultan  Bahadur  of  Gujrat 
took  Malwa,  he  wished  to  carry  this  column  to  Gujrat.  In 
digging  it  up,  the  pillar  fell  and  broke  in  two,  one  piece 
measuring  22  feet  and  the  other  13  feet.  As  it  was  lying 
here  uncared  for,  I  (Jehangir)  ordered  the  big  piece  to  be 
carried  to  Agra,  to  be  put  up  in  the  courtyard  of  the  shrine 
of  Him,  whose  abode  is  the  heavenly  throne  (Akbar)  to  lie 
used  as  a  lamp-post" 
Evidently  Jehangir*8  orders  were  never  carried  out.  <  The  piece  fallen 

in  situ  actually  measuring  24  feet  is  where  Jehangir  saw  it ;  the  second 

piece,  12  feet  long,  was  removed  to  the  Agency  Garden  some  years  ago. 

The  end  of  this  piece  la  octagonal  and  suggestive  of  its  having  been 

made  for  a  lamp>post. 

On  the  piece  lying  near  the  nio.s(iue  is  a  sliort   hiscn'iition  in  Persian 

as  follows: — 
1591.  **  In  the  reign  of  the  most   exalted  emperor,  the  reflection  of  the 

Almighty,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Deoean  in  the  eighth  yenv 
of  Asfandia,  42  Julusi,  corresponding  to  1000  of  the  Hijra, 
the  Emperor  Akbar  passed  here  with  great  pomp,  and  his 
order  for  engraving  this  inscription  was  carried  into  effect  by 
Sharif  ^Mahonuued." 

The  "  Kamal  Mauhr 
This  enclosure  comprises  the  tomb  of:  — 
(a)     Shaikh  Kanial-ud-din  Sahib  Malvi; 

{h )     The  alleged  tomb  of  Mahmud  Khilji,  thini  king  of  Mandii  ; 
(c)     A  mosc|ue;  and 

{jl)     Several   other    ruincnl   tombs    of   no    historic    importance. 
As  regards  the   toml)  of  Kamal-ud-din,   the    inscription    over    the 
doorway  reads  thus  : — 

**  This  lofty  tomb  of  beauty,  tliis  dome  which  reflects  light, 

'  This  is  the  shrine  of  the  saint 

*•  And  people  coming  from  distant  places 

"  Should  here  prostrate  themselves. 
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•*  Though  the  space  was  small,  still  the  gateway  was   constrocted 
with  beauty 

*'  The  small  arches  over  the  platform,  the  threshold  and  this  gateway 

'*  Resemble  the  new  moon. 

**  For  the  repose  of  all  great  persons 

**  And  for  fche  support  of  all 

**  In  the  happy  reign  of  the  emperor  of  the  world 

"  Mahmild  Shah  Klulji 

'*  In  the  year  80 1  Hajri  this  was  constructed.  a.  D-  1467, 

'*May  the  place  of  his  life  be  everlasting. 

'*  On  the  threshold  of  the  Lord  of  this  world  and  of  Religion 

**  Mahmud  lay  prostrate, 

**  May  his  kindness  continue  upon  me 

**In  the  same  way  as  it  is  extended  to  all  who  bow  before  him." 
The  origin  of  the  quaint  blue  tile,  with  cufic  characters,  let  into 
the  wall  above  the  Mulvi's  tomb  is  a  puzzle.  There  is  nothing  similar 
to  it  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  up  to  the  present  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  trace  whence  it  came.  The  only  mention  of  it  is 
to  he  found  in  a  Persian  work  called  •*  Guljar  Abrar,"  where  a 
translation  is  given  in  Persian  verse,  which  we  may  thus  transcribe : 

**  On  this  tomb  upon  a  green  stone  with  golden  letters  it  is  written 
that,  in  this  world  nothing  remains  of  good  men,  except  their  goodness.'' 
Eamal-ud-din,  known  as  '*  Malwi,*'  because  of  his  long  residence  in 
Malwa,  was  one  of  the  many  disciples  of  the  famous  Nizam-ud-din 
Auliya,  who  flourished  in  Delhi  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Sent  by  his  spiritual  guide  to  Malwa,  Kam&l  became  famous 
as  a  preacher  and  *' attained  the  heights  of  sanctity.*'  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  oiccurred  many  years  prior  to  the 
erection  by  Mahmud  Klulji  of  the  baildings  which  adorn  his  grave. 
His  teacher,  Nizam -ud-din,  died  in  A,D.  1325;  it  is  thua  hardly  possi- 
ble that  Kamal  can  have  lived  beyond  A.D.  1400,  and  he  cannot, 
therefore,  have  met  Mahmud  in  the  flesh.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  these  buildings  were  erected  as  a  thanks-offering  to  the  local  saint 
after  Mahmud's  return  from  his  successful  campaign  against  the  Rana 
Kumbhu  of  Chit  or.* 

^  Since  this  was  written  an  inscription  has  been  exhumed  from  the  small 
graveyard  in  this  cnclosnre.  It  is  dated,  795  A. H.  (1 395  A.D.),  %.e.,  prior  to 
the  aBsamptlon  of  sovereignty  by  Dilawar  Khan,l8t  king  of  Malwa,  and  states 
that  in  that  year  in  the  reign  of  Mahmad  Shah,  son  of  Sultan  Firos  Tnghlnk, 
the  small  and  ancient  mosques  of  Dhar  which  had  fallen  into  ruin  through  the 
ravages  of  time  were  repaired  in  a  beautiful  fashion  by  Khan  Falik  Dilawar 
Khan  (then  Snbah  of  Malwa). 
36 
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are  altogether  18  termiiiatious,  9  of  each  set,  as  bhowu  below: — 
Parasmai.  Atuane. 

Sing.  do.  pi.      y      Sing.  dii.  pi. 

8rd  person  ...  ...      )  3rd  person 

2nd      „  ...  ..       Vind     „ 

lat      „  ...  ...      (.Ist      „ 

Inscription  Ser|>obandha  No.  IT. 

Thus  there  are  altogether  18X10  =  180  verbal  terminations,  90  of 
each  get,  given  in  the  table  and  numbered  on  the  right-hand  side. 
They  ate  given  in  slanting  columns  from  the  left  to  the  right  in  the 
spaces  left  between  the  zigzag  turnings  of  the  ser|>ent8.  On  the 
left-hand  side  are  marked  the  names  of  the  two  sets  of  terminations^ 
the  three  persons :  tlie  third  or  prathama,  the  second  or  madhyama, 
and  the  first  or  uttama  ;  and  the  three  numbers  by  the  figures  1,  2 
and  8.  The  names  of  the  tenses  are  marked  on  the  top  of  each 
colamn  by  the  initial  letter  of  each.  In  Sanskrit,  besides  primitive 
verbal  bases,  there  are  several  (not  fewer  than  a  dozen)  derivative 
bases  of  verbs,  which  show  causation,  desire,  intensity,  etc.  These  and 
other  details  are  indicated  in  the  round  knots  below  the  principal  table. 
The  inscription  is  based  on  the  Ka-tantra  grammar  of  Sanskrit. 

Above  the  table  there  are  two  Sanskrit  stanzas  of  the  Anustubha 
metre  of  32  letters  divided  into  4  feet  of  8  letters  each.  In  the  first 
verse  occur  the  names  of  Udayadittya  and  Naravarman,  and  in  the  second 
that  of  Udayadittya  alone.  Now  these  Udayadittya  and  Naravarman 
were  the  almost  immediate  successors  of  the  Raja  Bhoja  who  ruled  at 
Dhar  during  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  probable  meaning  of  the  stanzas  is  as  follows  :  — 
'  *^  The  swords  of  the   king    Udayadittya  and  Naravarman  were 
equally  ready  for  the  protection  of  the  varnas  (t.«.,  the  four  castes)   and 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.     This  pillar  inscription  has  been  put  hero 
by  king  Udayadittya  for  the  gratification  of  poets  and  princes/' 

In  addition  to  these  evidences,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  floor  of 
the  mosque  is  paved^  with  black  stone  slabs,  on  which  can  be  distinctly 
seen  traces  of  the  inscriptions  which  once  covered  them,  but  which 
unfortunately  have  been  almost  totally  defaced  by  the  Mahomedan 
conquerors.  Finally,  a  recent  close  inspection  has  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  the  reverse  side  of  two  of  the  great  black  stone  slabs  which 
form  the  lining  of  the  "  Mehrab  "  are  covered  with  similar  inscriptions, 
which  happily  by  their  position  have  escaped  destruction,  but  of  which, 
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"  He  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  piety  and  virtue  known  to 
the  Dervishes." 

The  Hindus  naturally  scoiT  at  the  idea  that  a  Raja  Bhoj  should 
have  b(;en  conveited  to  Mahommedanisiu,  but  the  inscription  given 
above  sho^vs  how  ancient  is  the  tradition,  while  the  Mahommedan 
istory,  which  is  fully  detailed  in  the  ''  Annals  of  Malwa,''  goes  on  to  say 
that  Raja  Bhoja  on  his  conversion  took  the  name  of  Abdullah  and 
was  buried  on  the  same  sjuit  as  his  teacher.  A  serie?  of  small  tombs 
in  the  same  enclosure  are  said  to  be  those  of  forty  missionaries  who 
were  massacred  at  the  instance  of  Raja  Bhoj  himself,  evidently  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  Shah  Changal !  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Medina 
and,  in  Malwa,  one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of  the  new  creed.* 

Besides  the  above  there  are  some  twelve  other  tombs  of  known  **  Pirs  " 
scattered  in  and  about  the  city,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  One  of  the  most  prominent,  and  whose  tomb  is  visible  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  south  from  the  Shnh  Changal  is  that  of  Hazrat 
Fir  Parahan.  It  is  said  of  him  that  one  of  the  elements,  namely  air,  was 
under  his  control ;  the  seat  on  which  he  used  to  sit  Heated  in  the  asther, 
and  on  it  he  moved  at  will  from  place  to  place.  Hence  his  name,  Pir 
Parahan — the  flying  Saint.  Another  of  historical  interest  is  the  shrine 
of  Maulana  Gliiyas,  who  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazl  in  conjunction  with 
Shaikh  Kama!  and  others  as  haA<ing  been  one  of  the  saintly  followers  of 
Nizamnddin  Auliya,*  His  tomb  lies  on  the  Khandc  Rao  hill.  Ho  is 
more  s|>ecially  a  patron  of  leamhig,  and  to  this  day  the  youth  of  Dhar 
frequent  his  shrine  when  troubled  with  the  prospect  of  an  examination. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  these  Mahomedan  shrines  of  Dhar  are 
equally  sacred  both  to  Hindus  and  Mahomedans. 

The  only  Hindu  building  of  general  interest  is  the  temple  of  Kali,  i^'a//ra  Deri. 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hillock  overlooking  the  lotus-eovered  tank  to 
the  north-west  of  the  city. 

The  building  as  it  now  stands  is  due  to  Jaswant  Rao  Puar,  g^nd- 
father  of  the  present  chief,  but  the  shrine  itself  is  of  a  far  remoter 
period,  and  is  alleged  to  date  from  the  early  Hindu  kings.  When  the 
Maliommednns  invaded  Malwa,  the  image,  to  avoid  its  destruction,  was 
removed  and  hidden  in  the  city,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  miserable 
hut.  It  is  held  by  the  devotees  of  Kali  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
famous  Durga  of  Bengal,  this  is  the  only  image  of  the  goddess  which 
escaped  destruction  and  survived  those*  iconoi'lastic  times, 

1  I  have  not  succet'ded  in  tinding  any  mention  of  this  eaint  io  the  AIn-i- 
Akbari. 

«  liD-i-Akbari.  Vol.  III.,  p.  865.  Jarrett*8  translation. 
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hills,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  topped  by  crnmbling  relics  of  the 
past.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  qnadrangular  and  sarmounted  by 
cnpolas  below  which  are  rains  of  ornamental  car?ing  with  traces  of  the 
original  blue  enamelled  ground.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  large  with 
walled  enclosures  and  porticos.  As  a  "  Bombay  Subaltern  '*  writing 
in  1844  says  :  "  They  form  a  dreary  picture  of  the  mutability  of  earthly 
pomp;  a  cutting  satire  on  the  vanities  and  nothingness  of  human 
endeavour;  the  hardy  pipal  tree  has  clung  to  the  walls  with  debtractive 
and  unrelenting  embrace,  and  the  wild  denizens  of  the  jangle  have 
asurped  the  halls  of  kings,  the  luxurious  retreats  of  indolent  Maho- 
medans,  and  of  the  fair  inmates  of  their  harem.  '* 

On  the  left,  about  half  way  to  Mandu,  is  the  **Kakra  Koh,"  a  mag- 
nificent ravine  of  great  depth,  which  extending  far  into  the  distance 
breaks  through  the  Vindhian  chain  into  the  Nimar  plain.  Two  marks 
on  the  rock  near  where  the  two  sides  meet  are  pointed  out  as  the 
veritable  footprints  of  Mnrtaza  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomed. 
•Just  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  strongly  contrasting 
in  its  quiet  beauty  with  Uie  grandeur  of  the  ravine,  is  a  small  lake  sur- 
Tonnded  on  three  sides  by  hills,  its  embankments  covered  with  a  rich 
belt  of  mangos  and  jamun  trees. 

The  strange  bulky  tree,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  notice,  is 
the  Adansonia  cUgitata,  the  Baobab  tree  of  Senegal  known  in  Malwa 
as  the  Khora^ani  Imli.  It  abounds  in  Nalcha  and  Mandu,  but  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  Malwa, ^  and  is  exotic  in  India*  Its 
trunk  attains  enormous  dimensions,  and  was  supposed  by  its  discoverer, 
the  French  botanist  Adanson,  to  exceed  any  other  tree  in  longevity  ; 
he  found  one  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  calculated  its  age  at  5,150  years  ! 
The  wood  is  extremely  light,  its  specific  gravity  being  only  262,  water 
being  1 ,000,  and  is  thus  but  little  heavier  than  cork.  The  tree  is  in 
full  leaf  only  during  the  rains,  the  pods  ripening  about  March ;  the 
juice  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  febrifuge  and  a  basis  for  sherbet. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  tree  was  introduced  into  Malwa  from 
Abyssinia  during  the  reign  of  Mahmfid  Khilji,  when  Mandn  was  at  its 
zenith  and  close  trade  relations  with  that  country  existed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  the  ruins,  it  seems  desirable  to 
t4ike  up   the   thread  of  history  which  connects   this    place  with 
^  fixoept  an  occasional  stray  specimen* 
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Dbar,  and  to  note  an   brieflj  as   a  period  of  five   hnndred  yern 
will  allow,  the  events  of  which  Manda  has  been  the  scene. 

From  time  immemonal  Manda  mast  have  been  a  fortress,  htit,  r 
is  the  case  with  Dhar,  of  its  history  prior  to  the  Mahomeda 
conquest  very  little  is  known^ 

Farishta  mentions  that  one  Anand  Deo  Rajput  of  the  tribe  of  Bai 

who  rose  to  power  after  the  death  of  Pertab  Chand,  constructed  ti 

fort  of   Mandu   in  Malwa.     This  Anand  Deo  lived  in  the  reign  c 

A.  D.  591-621.  Khusrn  Parvis,  King  of  Persia,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  sixtee 

years. 

In  conneotion  with  the  foundation  of  Mandu,  Colonel  Tod  writi 
as  follows : 

**  Maheswar  •  .  •  appears  to  have  been  the  first  seat  < 
QoTernment  of  the  Pramaras.  ^  They  subseqnentj 
founded  Dhara  Nagar  (Dhar)  and  Mandu  on  the  crest  < 
the  Vindhian  hills  •  .  •  the  inscription  in  the  nai 
headed  character  fixes  the  date  of  the  last  prince  of  th 
Pramaras  of  Chitore  at  A.  D,  714." 

In  A.  D.  1804-05  Mandu  suffered  the  same  fate  as  Dhar  at  th 
hands  of  Ain-uI-Mulk  Mnltani,  and  one  century  later,  on  thesuccei 
sion  of  Alp  Khan,  known  as  Sultan  Uoshang,  became  the  capital  < 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Malwa.  It  was  seven  years  previoi 
to  this  date  that  Alp  Khan  withdrew  to  Mandu,  annoyed  with  h 
father  Dilawar  Khan  for  entertaining  as  his  overlord  at  Dha 
Mahmud  Tngluk,  the  refugee  Monarch  of  Delhi.  According  t 
Farishta  he  stayed  there  for  three  years  and  laid  the  foundation  < 
the  famous  fortress,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.  Althoug 
Dilawar  Khan  took  up  his  residence  at  Dhar,  and  considered  thr 
place  as  the  seat  of  his  government,  he  frequently  visited  Maud 
and,  as  available  inscriptions  show,  built  the  Assembly  Mosque  nea 
the  Jahaz  Mahal  and  the  southern  gateway  of  the  fort  now  know 
as  the  Tarapur  Gato. 

On  the  death  of  Dilawar  Khan,  Alp  Khan  assumed  the  title  o 
King  of  Malwa  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Hoshang   Ghuri, 


A.  H.  7»4. 
A.  I).  1305. 

A.  D.  139S. 


2nd  Ktnp:  of 
the  Ghori 
dvna'^ty,  A.  D. 
1405-1432. 


A  rumour  prevalent  at  the  time  that  he  had  poisoned  his  fathe 
(although  according  to  Farishta  not  generally  accepted)  was  evi 
dently  believed  byMnsafFar  Shah  of  Gujerat,  the  sworn  brother-in 
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arms  of  the  late  king,  who  immediately  collected  au  armj  and 
marched  against  Hoshang.^  He  reached  Dhar  without  resistance 
and  a  battle  ensned  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  town.  The  Go jerat 
chief  was  woonded  and  UoBhang  was  unhorsed,  but  the  troops  cou- 
tinned  to  6ght  desperately  until  tUe  scale  tamed  in  favour  of 
Gujerat.  Hoshang  threw  himself  into  the  fort  of  Dhar,  wherein  he  A.  D.  1407, 
was  closely  besieged,  and  was  finally  forced  to  surroTuler  at  discre- 
tion. He  was  taken  prisoner  to  Gujerat,  and  Na»r^t  Khan,  brother 
of  MnzafEar  Shnh  with  a  strong  detachment,  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
Government  of  Mulwa.  Nasrat,  however,  failed  to  gain  the  good- 
will either  of  the  army  or  of  the  people  and  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Gujerat.  On  his  departure,  the  Malwites  appointed  Musi  Khan, 
nephew  of  the  late  Dilawar  Khan,  their  leader.  Hearing  this, 
Hoshang  wrote  to  Muzafifar  Shah,  pointing  out  that  the  unfavour- 
able reports  circulated  against  him  wore  false,  and  re(( nesting  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  recover  his  usurped  dominions.  Muzaffar 
Shah  acceded  to  his  request,  and  deputed  his  grandson  Ahmed  to 
accompany  Hosliang  to  Malwa  and  reinstate  him  on  his  throne. 

<3n  arrival  at  Dhar,  which  place  they  soon  reduced,  Ahmed  re*  a.  D.  1408. 
turned  to  Gujerat,  and  Hoshang  continued  his  advance  on  liandu, 
but  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  it  until  joined  by  his  cousin, 
Malik  MoghtB.  The  desertion  of  this  powerful  noble  so  disconcerted 
Musi  Khan,  that  he  abandoned  .Mandu  and  tied  without  further 
resistance.  Two  years  later,  Hoshang,  forgetful  of  all  he  owed  to 
Muzaffar  Shah,  and  personally  to  the  prince  Ahmed,  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  Gujerat  throne,  marched  on  Broach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  Feroz  Khan  and  Haibat  Khan'  in  opposing  Ahmed's 
succession.  Ahmed  Shah,  however,  prevented  the  junction  of  the 
three  armies,  and  Hoshang  returned  incontinently  to  Dhar,  but  so 
restless  was  his  disposition,  and  so  inveterate  his  enmity  to  the 
rulei*s  of  Gujerat,  that  he  soon  afterwards  involved  himself  in  anew 
war.  Hearing  that  Ahmed  Shah  had  marched  against  the  Raja  of 
Jalwara,  Hoshang  again  led  his  army  into  Gujerat  and  laid  it 
waste.  Ahmed  Shah  accordingly  returned  to  meet  him,  on  which 
occasion  again  Hoshang  fled  to  Malwa.      A    third    time   Hoshang  a  D.  14ia 

1  This  attftck  marks  tho  commcacement  of  the  series  of  wars  between 
Malwa  and  Gajarat,  which  finallj  culminated,  in  A.,D.  153C,  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Malwa  Kingdom. 

^  Yoanger  sons  of  Muzaffar  Shah. 
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in  ease  Mnndu  fell,  and  thence  continuing  his  march  he  succeeded 
in  entering  the  fort  by  the  Tarapur  Gate.  On  this  Ahmed  Shah 
raised  the  siege  and  rehired  to  Sarangpur.  Hoshaug  having 
followed  by  a  shorter  route,  reached  thei-e  before  him,  and  sent  the 
following  hypocritical  message  to  delay  his  advance  : — "  The  blood 
of  the  faithful  depends  on  us;  let  us  restrain  then  our  hands  from 
the  mutual  destruction  of  true  Believei-s.  I  beseech  you  to  desist 
from  warfare  and  to  return  to  Gujerat.  Meanwhile,  let  hostilities*' 
fCHse,  and  receive  my  ambassador,  who  haS  power  to  qonclude  to 
eternal  peace  between  us.*'  Ahmed  Shah  v^as  deceived  by  these 
protestations,  and  Hoshang  availed  himself  of  his  credulity  by  * 
making  a  night  attack  on  the  Gujerat  camp.  His  army  penetra- 
ted to  the  Royal  Tent,  and  it  was  only  through  the  gallantry  of  the 
Hajput  guard  that  Ahmed  Shah  made  his  escape.  The  latter  hovered 
about  the  skirts  of  the  camp  until  day-break,  and  having  rallied  a 
small  but  resolute  baud  of  his  followers,  led  them  against  the 
hitherto  victorious  Malwites.  Hoshang  fought  bitively,  and  both 
chiefs  vrere  wounded,  but  the  King  of  Malwa,  "  on  whom  the  face 
of  victory  never  smiled,"  was  defeated,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort 
of  Sarangpur.  Ahmed  not  only  recovered  all  his  property,  but  in 
addition  captured  twenty -seven  of  Hoshang's  elephants  ;  he  then 
retii-od  towards  Gujarat  only  to  be  followed  by  Hoshang.  An 
acticm  took  place,  in  which  Ahmed  was  again  victorious  and 
Hoshang  fled  a  second  time  to  Sarangpur. 

Thence  he  repaired  to  Mandu  to  recruit  his  defeated   army,  and  a.  D.  1423. 
shortly  afterwards  besieged  the  fort  of   Gagrono,   which   fell  into 
his  hands.     He  also  invested  Gwalior,  but  was  compelled   to  raise 
the  siege  and  return  to  Mandu.     In  1428  he  again  suffered  defeat,  j^  j)  i^^S. 
on  this  occasion  at  the  hands  of  the  Deccanis  under  Ahmed   Shah 
Bhamani,  when  his  baggage,  followers  and  the  ladies  of  his  family 
remained  in  the  hands   of  the   enemy.     His   last  expedition   was 
against  the  fort  of  Kalpi,  which  he  took.     From  here   he  returned  ^    d.  148J. 
to  Mundu  and  thence  to  Hoshungabad,  where  he  died  in  the  month  Peath  of 
of  September.     He  was  in  the  first  instance  buried  here,  but  his  ?°^^°/'^ 
body  was  afterwards  removed  to  Mandu  in  state  and  entombed  in 
the  splendid  mausoleum  which  still   exists.     By  the  help   of   his 
minister,  Malik  Mughis  Khilji  and  of  his  son   Mahmud,   Malwa 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign  prospered,  and  the   limits  of 
the  Kingdom  were  much  extended. 
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in  alarm,  wished  to  quit  Delhi  and  fly  to  the  Punjab.  He 
was,  however,  dissuaded  from  this  purpose,  and  sent  his  son  to 
repel  the  invaders.  Mahmiid,  hearing  the  King  was  not  with  the 
Delhi  forces,  deemed  it  derogatory  to  proceed  in  person ;  so,  keep- 
ing an  escort  of  cavalry  with  him,  he  ordered  the  rest  of  his  army 
nnder  his  two  sons,  Ghias-ud-din  and  Fidwi  Khan,  to  oppose  the 
enemy.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  both  armies  fought 
with  great  valour  until  sunset,  when  the  retreat  was  sounded  on 
both  sides.  On  that  night  Sultan  Mahmiid  dreamed  that  he  saw 
an  unknown  person  placed  on  the  throne  at  Mandu,  and  being 
much  disturbed  on  this  account  was  deliberating  how  to  act,  when 
a  messenger  unexpectedly  arrived  from  Syed  Mahomed  ordering 
his  son  to  make  peace  on  any  terras.  An  agreement  was  imme- 
diately come  to,  and  Mahmdd  with  his  army  retreated  to  Mandu. 

It  is  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  on  that  very  night  an 
in8an*ection  took  place  in  the  city  of  Mandu,  which  was  put  a  stop 
to  only  by  the  resolute  and  timely  exertions  oi:  Mahmud's  father. 
It  is  also  stated,  and  Parish ta  says  this  version  appears  most  pro- 
bable, that  "  Mahmud's  return  was  caused  by  the  rumour  of  an 
expected  attack  from  Gujerat."  He  reached  Mandu  in  1441,  and 
distributed  alms  among  the  poor  as  a  than ks-ofPe ring  for  his  safe 
return.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Nnlcba  and  beautified  that  place  with  buildings. 

He  could  not,  however,  i^raain  long  at  peace,  and  during  the  A.  D.  1U2» 
following  two  yeai-s,  devoted  himself  to  the  conquest  of  the  ' 
Kajpnt  Kingdom  of  Chitore.  In  this  campaign  he  was  partially 
snccessfnl.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  captui-e  and  destruction 
of  one  of  the  forts^  in  the  Ohambal  District  that  the  defeated  Rajputs 
were  compelled  to  eat  the  calcined  parts  of  their  idols  mixed  with 
"  pan"  in  order  that  Mahmiid  might  say :  "  They  have  eaten  their 
own  gods."  This  fort  had  frequently  and  successfully  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  kings  of  Gujerat,  and  on  its  capture,  MahmCid  caused 
public  thanksgiving  to  be  made,  which  every  person  in  the  camp 
was  required  to  attend.  In  the  next  year,  he  completely  defeated 
the  Rana  of  Chitore  himself,  and  compelled  that  chief  to  take  shelter 
in  his  fort,  lie  did  not,  however,  press  his  advantage,  but  returned 
to  Mandu,  where,  in  celebration  of  his  successes,  he  built  a  beauti- 

*  Kumbhalmlr. 
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Ill  14'»3  he  coueladed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Gujerat,  and  enteivil  A.  D.  ur»SI 
into  an  alliance  with  that  State,  against  the  liajputs  of  Mewar.  In 
this  campaign  which  was  varied  by  a  raid  into  the  Deccan,  he 
captured  the  fortress  of  Ajmere,  and  in  a  combat  with  the  Rana 
Kumbnof  Chitore  (although  Farishta  does  not  admit  it)  must  h^ve 
suffered  severe  defeat,  as  it  was  in  commemoration  of  this  battle 
that  the  Column  of  Victory  still  standing  in  Chitore,  was  built. 

In  146G  peace  was  concluded  between  Malwa  and  the  Deccan, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Kherla  should  be  retained  by  Malwa  and 
considered  the  southern  limit  of  the  kingdom. 

Meantime  the  fame  of  Alahmud's  successes  had  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  Kalifa  of  Egypt  sent  him  an  embassy  with  a  letter  in 
which  be  was  styled  "Defender  of  the  Faithful."  He  was  also 
visited  by  one  Sheik  Alla-ud-diii,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  holy 
men  of  the  time,  and  other  noted  religious  personages.  In  14^-7 
the  King  of  Bokhara,  ancestor  of  the  Moghul  Emperors,  also 
honoured  him  with  an  embassy.  Much  flattered  by  this  mark  of 
attention,  Sultan  Mahmud  loaded  the  ambassador  with  honours 
and  presents  of  every  description,  amongst  these,  which  included 
elephants,  horses,  dancing  girls,  and  slaves  "  a  few  mynas  and' 
paiTots  which  had  been  tanght  the  Persian  language." 

In  1469,  after  a  campaign  against    the  Kichiwara  zamindars  of.  May  ^' 
Malwa,  the  great  Mahmud  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  Farishta 
says  of  him : 

'*He  was  polite,  brave,  just,  and  learned.  His  tent  was  his 
home  and  his  i*es ting-place  the  field  of  battle.  His 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  hearing  recitations  from 
the  histories  and  memoirs  of  the  courts  of  different 
kings  of  the  earth.  He  prided  himself,  not  without 
reason,  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
His  justice  was  prompt  and  exact;  if  a  theft  was 
committed,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  stolen  was 
levied  from  the  police  and  the  injured  party  thus  reim- 
bursed. He  ordered  the  destruction  of  tigers  and 
other  wild  beasts,  and  proclaimed  that  if  after  a  perioil 
of  two  years  a  human  being  was  killed  by  a  wild 
beast,  unless  in  attacking  it,  he  would  hold  the  gover* 
nor  of  the  district  responsible.  The  promptitude  he 
observed  in  making  his  actions  accoid  with  his  woitla 
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was  80  well  nnderatood  tliat  for  many  years   after  his 

death    wild   bensts   of   any   description    were    scarce 

througliont  the  kingdom/* 

ih  King  of         Snltan  GKiaB-ud-ihti,  the  eldest  son  of  Mahmud.  ascended  the 

\v\  of  tho       (ihrone  on  the  death  of  his  father.     He  compensated   his   brother, 

hilji  ayna»-  Fidwi  Khan,  with  the  ^\ii  of  the  government  of    liintnmbore  iu 

in9.      '         perpetaity,  and  appointed   his   own   son,    Abdnl  Khader,    Prime 

Minister  and  heir-apparent  with  the  title  of  Nasii*-nd-din. 

It  was  daring  the  rei^^n  of  tliis  prince  that  Mandu  justified  its 
name  of  Shadiabad.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  the  king  gave  a 
grand  entertainment  and  addressing  his  officers  stated  that  ts 
during  the  last  thirt}'  years  he  had  been  constantly  employed  in  the 
field,  fighting  imder  the  banners  of  his  illustrious  father,  lie  now 
yielded  up  the  sword  to  his  son,  that  he  himself  might  enjoy  ease 
for  the  rest  of  his  da}-s.  He  accordingly  established  within  his 
i^raglio  all  the  separate  offices  of  a  court,  and  it  is  said  had  at 
one  time  15,000  women  within  his  palace.  Amongst  these  were 
school-mistresses,  musicians,  dancers,  embroiderers;  women  to 
read  prayers,  and  persons  of  all  tmdes  and  professions.  Five 
hundred  beautiful  young  Turki  girls  in  men's  clothes,  uniformly 
clail  and  armed  with  bows  and  quivei-s,  stood  on  his  right  hand. 
On  his  left  were  five  hundred  Abyssinian  females,  also  uniformly 
dit'ssed  and  armed  with  fire-arms.  Eacli  dweller  in  the  city  of 
women  received  her  daily  dole  of  gi*ain  and  coppers,  and  besides 
them  were  many  pensioners,  such  as  mice,  parrots  and  pi^^eons, 
whicli  similarly  received  their  daily  allowance. 

With  all  these  extraordinaiy  fancies,  the  lord  of  the  city  of 
pleasure  was  extremely  religious.  None  of  the  five  daily  prayer> 
|>as8ed  unprayed.  If  he  was  asleep,  the  attendants  were  authorized 
to  use  every  exertion  to  j)rovent  his  missing  the  hour  of  prayer. 
And  Karishta  writes  :  "It  is  well  known  that  tbey  have  even 
sprinkled  water  on  his  face  and  pulled  him  out  of  bed  befoit*  he 
woulci  rise,  but  that  on  these  occasions  he  was  never  known  to 
lose  liis  temj>er.*' 

The  following  extract  from  !Mr.  J.  CainplieUs  paper  on  Mandu 
fittingly  describes  the  time:  — 

**The  king's  spirit  of  peace  steeped  the  land,  which  like  it:> 
ruler  after  thirty  yeai*a  of  fighting  yearned  for  rest.     Fur  fourteen 
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jears  neither  inward  nmlconfcent  nor  foreign  foe  broke  the  calm. 
When  in  1482  Bahlol  Lodi  advanced  from  Delhi  against  Malwa, 
the  talk  of  Manda  was  of  Bahlors  appi*oach ;  bat  no  whisper  of  it 
paased  into  the  charmed  city  of  women.  At  last  the  eon-minister 
forced  his  waj  to  the  king's  presence.  At  the  news  of  pressing 
danger,  the  soldier  spirit  awoke,  and  Qhias-ad-din's  orders  for 
nic«t4ng  the  invasion  were  so  prompt  and  well  planned  that  the 
King  of  Delhi  payed  a  itinsora  and  withdrew.  A  second  period 
of  rest  followed,  and  ended  with  Nasar-ud-  din  once  more  forcing 
his  way  into  the  Presence. 

The  son  presented  his  father,  now  an  aged  man  of  eighty,  with  ^«  ^'  ^^^ 
a  cup  of  sherbet  and  bade  him  drink.  The  king,  whose  armlet  of 
hezvar  st^ne  had  already  twice  made  poison  harmless,  drew  the 
stone  from  liis  arm.  He  thanked  the  Almighty  for  granting  him 
nn worthy  the  happiest  life  thnt  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man, 
and  prayed  that  the  sin  of  his  death  might  not  be  laid  to  his 
son's  charge.     He  then  drank  the  poison  and  died."  ^ 

With  reference  to  this  crime,  it  is  explained  that  the  younger 
brother,  Allah-nd-din,  in  view  of  their  father's  advanced  age, 
resolved  either  to  depose  his  elder  brother  (Nasir-ud-din)  after  his 
accession,  or  to  cut  him  off  before  his  father's  donth.  The  con- 
tention between  the  two  princes  rose  to  such  a  liei^ht  that  the  elder 
brother  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Mandu.  Having  collected  a  force,  ^*  ^-  ^*^^ 
however,  lie  returned  and  besieged  the  fort,  and  using  the  influence 
which  AS  Prime  Minister  he  had  gained  during  the  whole  of  his 
father's  reign  won  over  certain  officers  within,  who  opened  the 
Tampur  gate  for  his  admission.  On  his  entrance,  Allnh-ud-din  ^*  ^*  ^^^* 
fled  to  his  father's  palace,  and  Xasir-ud-din  following  him  closely 
put  hini  to  death  as  well  ns  all  his  children  and  the  whole  of  his 
family.  He  then  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  was 
formally  crowned.  A  few  days  afterwards  his  father  was  found 
dead  in  the  Seraglio. 

On  his  succession  to  the  throne,  Nasir-ud-din  had  to  deal  with  ^  5i^^^°^^j 
series  of  domestic  feuds.  Sher  Khan  of  Chanderi,  who  was  joined  Srdof  Khllj 
by  the  Governor  of  Mandisaur  and  other  malcontent  nobles,  ^^''^f^^f^Q 
raiseil  the  standard  of  rebellion.     In  this  and  the  following  year. 


»   Itmriiftl  of  Boml)ay  Branch  of  R.  A.   Society ,t  Article  XL,  *«Mau<lu,*'  by 
J.  M.  Campbell,  K«q.,  LL.D  ,  etc.    Vol.  XIX.,  No.  LII. 
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howoveri  they  were  defeated  niid  tbe  rebellion  quelled.  On  Iiis 
retum  to  Mandn,  Nasir-ud-din  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery,  and 
further  devoted  himself  to  discover  and  put  to  death  all  the 
adherents  of  his  brother.  His  pei*sonal  servants  even  did  not 
escape  his  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  one  day  whilst  lying  in  a  statt 
of  intoxication  on  the  verge  of  a  reservoir  he  fell  into  it.  and  was 
pulled  out  by  four  of  his  female  slaves.  On  awaking  with  a 
violent  headache,  the  women  in  order  to  account  for  his  condition 
mentioned  what  had  occurred,  at  which  he  was  so  enraged 
that  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed  them  all  with  his  own  hands. 

A.  D.  1502.  In  1502  ,  the  king  marched  to  attack  the  Rajputs  of  Kichiwani. 
and  on  arriving  at  Akbarpur,*  built  a  splendid  palace,  which  w«.s 
much  admired  at  that  time.  Having  plundered  the  Kichiwiru 
country,  he  returned  toMandu,  and  in  the  following  year  proceedecl 
towards  Chitoie.  Hei*e  he  succeeded  in  exti-acting  a  large  present 
in  mone}'  from  the  Bana,  and  procured  as  a  wife  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Rajput  nobles.  He  also  directed  a  campaign  against 
Ahmed  Nizam  Shah  of  the  Deccan,  who  had  attacked  the  Chief  of 
Khandesh,  then  subordinate  to  Malwa.  The  result  of  these 
t)I)c rations  was  that  the  Deccan  Chief  retired  to  Ahmedna^r, 
while  N«sir-iid-ilin's  forees  occupied  Burliaiipu]*. 

\.  I).  1512  In  1512,  the  nobles,  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  persecutions 
and  cruelty  of  Nasir-nd-din,  peisiiaded  his  son,  Shahab-ud-din,  U) 
assume  the  ^jfovernnient.  For  this  jmrpose.  the  latter  left  Mandu 
and  collected  a  large  force,  bnt  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
king  and  thereupon  fled  to  Delhi,  Farishta  says  that  shortly 
after  this  Sultan  Nasir-ud-din  was  seized  with  a  fever  brought  on 
by  excess  at  the  town  of  Bhurtpur,  from  which  illness  he  died. 
But  another  version,  which  is  confirmed  by  Jelmngir's  memoirs, 
has  it,  that  he  repeated  his  lonner  experiences  in  the  reservoir, 
whence  on  tin's  occasion  no  pitying  female  pulled  him  out. 

A,  D.  1502.  Prior  to  his  death,  he  liad  nominated  his  third  son  Mahnuid  as 
his  succ(S.M)r. 


»  It  iji  (litlic-ult  tn  locate  tlii>  jilact .  C'ampbi'll  identities  it  with  the  Tilla^-*^ 
of  Akhnrpur  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Nju  bada  al)Oiit  15  miles  from  Mandu.  It 
is  true  there  are  ruins  of  what  wa^  evidently  once  a  ft»rt,  but  thesis  roius 
liave  no  flu^gestion  of  niagni6cenc6  and  l»*iar  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Mandu. 
Moreover  the  Kicliiwara  country  lies  far  to  the  nc»rth  of  Mandu.  the  Chiefs 
of  Rnghu.unrh  Iniing  the  present  descendants  of  the  old  Kichiwara  Knjputs, 
who  tiouhlo«l  so  much  the  Kings  of  Malwa. 
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He  was  baried  at  Mandu  and  the  Empefor  JehaDgir  thns 
describes  his  visit  to  his  tomb  :  "  It  is  related  that  when  during 
his  reign  Sher  Khan  Afghan  Sur  visited  Nasii'-od-din's  grave,  he  j^d^  1540-5 
ordered  his  attendants  to  flagellate  the  parricide's  tomb.  When 
I  visited  the  sepulchre,  I  kicked  his  grave  and  ordered  those 
v?ith  me  to  do  the  same.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  I  ordered  his 
bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  to  bo  thrown  into 
the  Nerbada." 

Mahmud   on  his  succession  assumed  the    title  of   Mahmud  the  7th  Kiu^  of 
Second.     As  showing  the  wealth  and  power  to  which  the    Mandn  ^hlifl*dVna 
Kings  had  now  attained,  Farishta  relates  that    at  liis   coronation  ty.  A.  D. 
no  fewer   than  seven    hundred   elephants  with    velvet   trappings  ^^^^'^  • 
embroidered  in  gold  formed  part  of  the   procession.     A  i*evolt  on 
the  part  of  Mahafiz  Khan,  Commandant  of  Mandu,  made  with  the 
object  of  secunng    the  succession   of    Nnsii-ud-din's   second   son, 
prince  Sahib   Kliau,  forced    Mahmud  to  leave  his   capital.     The 
king,  however,   succeeded   in  atti-ncting  to  his  standard  many  of 
the  nobles  of  the  surrounding  districts,  chief   amongst  them  being 
Medni  Rai,  a  Rajput.     With  his  army  he  returned  towards  Mandu, 
and  a   severe   engagement   took    place,    the    result  of  which   was 
eventually  decided  by  the  gallant   conduct  of  Medni   Rai  and   his 
Rajput  infantry.     Sahib  Khan  was  obliged  to  take  i^fugo   in  the 
fort,  and  Sultan  Mahmud  in   consideration    of   their  relationship 
wa^  ready  to  offer  him  terms.     These,  however,   were  refused,  on 
which  Mahmud  commenced  a  regular  siege,  and  Sahib  Khan  and 
MohaHz   Khan,  fearing  treachery   from  within,  fled   to    Gujerat. 

During  the  next  few  years,  Medni  Rai,  who  had  acquired  ^'  ^'  ^^^^ 
complete  control  over  the  king,  succeeded  in  removing  the 
Mahomedans  from  all  posts  of  influence,  and  in  l)ecoming  practiral 
arbiter  of  the  State.  On  one  occasion,  Mahmud,  recognizing  that 
power  was  going  from  his  hands,  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
situation  by  dismissing  his  entire  Rajput  army.  Medni  Rai, 
however,  gained  him  over,  and  the  Rajputs  remained.  A  second 
time,  apparently  irntated  beyond  endurance  by  the  helplessness 
of  his  position,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  waylay  Medni  Rai 
and  a  certain  Rajput  officer  Saliwahan,  and  to  kill  them.  Thoy 
were  accordingly  attacked,  and  the  latter  was  killed,  but  Medni 
Rai  escaped  to  his  house.  The  Rajputs  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Saliwahan    attacked  the   palace,    bat  the  king,  "  who    though  a 
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liahnJar  apparently  did  not  wish  to  press  matters  to  extramity, 
and  it  was  only  when  it  ^vas  evident  that  Mahmud  did  not  desii^u 
a  peacef  al  settlement  that  he  advanced  against  Mandn.  Mahmud 
defended  the  place  with  3,000  men,  and  the  defence  was  gallantly 
maintained  until  the  Ghijeratis  having  scaled  Songarh  rushed  Mnv20th. 
down  the  slope  and  burst  into  the  fort.  ^'  ^«  ^  "»*^- 

Mahmud  was  forced  to  sniTender,  and  would  probably  have 
received  kind  ti-eatment,  but  his  temper  got  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  and  he  abused  his  conqueror  to  his  face,  whereupon  he 
was  despatched  with  his  seven  sons  to  the  fort  of  Champaner. 
On  the  way  the  detachment  was  attacked  by  2,000  Bhils  and  Kolis 
at  Dotiad.  Asuf  Khan,  the  commander  of  the  escort,  imagining 
that  the  assault  was  made  with  the  purpose  of  effecting  Mahmiid^s  A.  U  152(;, 
release,  ordered  him  and  his  sons  to  be  put  to  death.  Thus  ended  ?"^  ^^  Khiljl 
the  Khilji  dynasty,  and  until  1584  Mandu  i^emained  under  Gujerat.    ' 

In  that  year,  Humayun  Badshah   marched  against  Gujerat,  and  A.  D  .1534. 

having   defeated   Bahadur   Shah  at  Mandisaur  followed  him  to  C'an(iueetof 

Mandu.     lie  succeeded  in  capturing  the  fort  in  the  same  way  that  ^j*'^^'*  ^7 

\,  .  Huniavuiu 

Bahadur  had  surprised  Mahmud's  garrison.    Sending  two  hundred 

men  to  the  back  of  the  fortress,  they  scaled  the  south-west  heights 
of  Songarh  and  opened  the  gate  to  let  in  their  compatriots. 
Bahadur  apprised  by  Mallu  Khan  of  what  had  happened  rushed 
out  with  four  or  five  attendants,  and  being  joined  by  some  20 
others. reached  the  gate  by  which  Humayuu's  troops  had  entered. 
Cutting  their  way  through  these  they  gained  the  citadel  of 
Songarh,  and  while  two  of  Bahadur's  chiefs,  Suddar  Khan  and 
Sultan  Alam  Lodi,  maintained  themselves  in  the  citadel,  Bahadur 
himself  let  his  horses  down  the  cliffs  by  I'opes,  and  after  a  thousand  j 

difficulties   made   his   way  to  Champaner.     On  the  following  day,  ^ 

Saddar  Khan  and  Alam  Lodi  surrendered  to  Humayun.  ! 

I 
In  1535,  owing  to  the  revolt  in  Bengal,   Humayun   was   forced  1 

to   retire   from    Gujerat   and   withdrew   to   Mandu.     Thence,  ns  ; 

fortune  was  still  against  him,  he  returned  to  Agra, 

Shortly  afterwards,   Mallu   Khan,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  late 

Khilji  dynasty,  retook  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Nei'bada  ' 

and  the  town  of  Bhilsa,  and  had  himself  crowned  in  Maudu  under  j 

the  title  of  Khadar  Shah  of  Malwa.     It  was  about  this  time  that  j 

he  received  from  Sher  Shah,  then  king  of  Bengal,  a  letter  written  i 
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in  the  form  of  an  order  ^  requiring  liim  to  co-operate  against  the 
king  of  Delhi.  Khadar  Shah  was  so  incensed  at  receiving  a 
document  of  this  kind  that  he  sent  a  reply  written  in  similar 
form.  When  Sher  Shah  received  the  answer,  he  tore  off  the  seal 
and  putting  it  on  the  point  of  his  swoi*d  said :  "  God  willing,  if  I 
ever  meet  with  Khadar  Shah,  I  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
impertinence  in   putting  his   seal   on  the  face  of  a   letter  to  my 

%.  P.  ir>t5.  address."  Consequently  when  that  monarch  ascended  the  throne 
of  Delhi  he  marched  against  Malwa. 

Khadar  Shah  went  to  do  homage  at  Sarangpur,  where  he  was 
well  received,  though  his  kingdom  was  given  to  Shujaat  Khan. 
Nervous  at  what  would  next  happen,  Khadar  Shah  ded  to  Gujerat. 
Later,  however,  he  returned  with  a  large  force  and  attacked  Mandu, 
the  Governor  of  which  was  then  Hajee  Khan.  Hearing  of  his 
arrival,  Shujaat  Khan  immediately  proceeded  to  Dhar,  and  attack- 
ing Khadar  Shah   forthwith   completely   defeated   him.     During 

i.D.  l.'i45aH.  the  reign  of  Sher  Shah's  successor,  Selim  Shah,  Shujaat  was  forced 
to  leave  Malwa,  but  was  eventually  pardoned  by  Selim  and  rein- 
stated in  his  government.  He  died  in  1554  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Malik  I3ajazeed,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Baz 
Bahadur. 

Farishta  says  :  "Among  the  public  works  which  do  credit  to 
SInijaat's  memory  is  the  town  of  Shujaalpur  near  the  city  of 
Djjain,  independent  of  which  are  many  othei*  memorials  of  his 
reign  in  different  parts  of  Malwii.*'  vSo  far  as  is  known,  none  of 
the  ruins  of  Mandu  are  connected  with  this  chief. 

After  defeating  and  killing  his  brother  Daulnt  Khan,  who  bad 
control  of   the  Ujjain  and  Sarangpur  districts,  and   asserting   his 

<  D  155.'  authority  in  otlicr  parts  of  Malwa,  Bajazeed  wa^<^  crowned  at  Mandu 
under  the  title  above  mentioned.  He  then  undertook  a  campaign 
against  the  Gonds,  but  his  army  having  been  drawn  into  an 
ambush,  he  was  completely  defeated  and  had  to  make  his  way 
alone  to  Sarangpur.  Buz  Bahadur  w^as  so  much  affected  by  this 
disgraceful  defeat  that  to  drive  away  the  memory  of  it  he  aban- 
doned himself  to  pleasure. 

At  this  period  the  science  of  music  had  attained  considerable 
perfection  in  Mahva,  and  it  is  said  that  Baz  Bahadur  devoted 
himself  to  its  cultivation  and  encouragement.       His  attachment  to 

1  Parwanfi  ns  op[)OStHi  to  a  Kliarita. 
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llap  Mail  at  that  time  became  notorioas,  and  the  ^'  Lovds  of  Baz 
Bahadnr  and  Rup  Mati*'  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  in 
honcr. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  stories  :  Baz  Bahadnr,  the  last  king 
of  Malwa,  a  young  and  gallant  prince,  passionately  fond  of  music, 
was  one  day  hunting  in  the  forest  bordering  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nerbada.  Having  outridden  all  his  retinue,  he  was  in  eager 
pursuit,  when  his  ear  was  attracted  by  the  most  exquisite  flood  of 
ineh>dy  from  a  neighbouring  ghide.  He  folio-wed  the  sound  aiid 
Hoon  reached  the  spot,  where  seated  'neath  a  hargat^  tree  a  young 
Hindi!  maiden  was  singing  to  the  woods  and  to  the  deer  and  birds 
which  had  thronged  thither  to  listen  to  her  voice.  He  was  dazzled 
by  her  beauty  and  enchanted  by  her  unrivalled  song.  Her  con- 
vei*<jntion  riveted  his  love.     He  strove  to  win  her  heart  and    hand. 

The  first  was  speedily  his,  but  the  splendid  lot  to  which  he  wooed 
her  could  not  tempt  her  to  dishonour  the  sacred  race  from  which 
she  sprang.  She  replied  to  all  his  overtures  :  **  When  the  Nerbada 
shall  flow  through  Mandn,  I  will  bo  thy  bride,  but  not  till  then." 

•*  Mandn  is  elevated  by  precipices  at  least  1,200  feet  above  the 
Nerbada  ;  nevertheless,  Baz  Bahadur  determined  that  the  river 
should  obey  the  voice  of  love,  and  climb  the  mountain  height.  He 
assembled  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  axe  in  hand,  to  try  the 
force  of  art.  The  river  god,  di-eading  to  measure  his  strength 
against  the  majesty  of  love,  rose  before  the  astonished  people  in 
the  form  of  a  giant,  whose  forehead  was  lost  in  the  skies.  ** Desist," 
he  cried,  "  from  thy  msh  attempt,  but  receive  the  well-merited 
itjward  of  thy  love  ; — repair  to  Mandu,  to  a  spot  which  overlooks 
our  flood  J  search  there  for  our  sacred  tamarisk  and  dig  wherever 
it  is  found ;  beneath  it,  thou  shalt  come  to  a  pui-e  spring  w^hich, 
being  tributary  to  us,  is  part  of  our  divinity.  Thither  bear  thy 
bride,  to  live  as  she  has  often  sworn  to  live,  upon  the  borders  of 
her  natal  river." 

**The  king  obeyed,  he  found  the  tamarisk  and  the  spring,  he  dug 
the  reservoir,  ho  built  near  it  a  palace,  and  constructed  a  fine 
aqueduct  to  lead  the  waters  of  the  fountain  ^  to  the  baths  of  the 
palace." 

1  Ficus  parasitica. 

■  The  Rewa  Kond — vide  map. 
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*'  Riip  Mati's  father,  who  was  the  Tliakar  of  Dharampniihaviog 
hearti  these  things  the  maiden  was  coiuiomiied  by  him,  who  fondly 
loved  her,  but  in  whose  i-nce  the  pride  of  caste  is  a  besetUng  sin, 
to  drain  the  poisoned  bowl  of  Durga, — her  corpse  to  be  com^amed 
on  a  funeral  pile,  and  her  ashes  to  he  8cattei*ed  over  the  sacn-d 
watera  of  the  Nerbada.  She  chants  the  Song  of  Death,  but  whcu 
alx^nt  to  drink  the  bowl,  the  Prince  of  Mauda  rides  np,  and  after 
a  manly  combat  carries  off  Rap  Mati  to  Mauda  to  become  his 
(jiieen." 

The  temple  on  the  bank  of  the  Nerbada  is  still  shown  at 
IMiaranipuri,  on  which  Hup  Mati*s  Guru  nightly  lit  hiA  lamn  to 
mark  for  the  Hindu  maiden  the  line  of  the  sacred  stream. 

r>nt  to  revert  to  history,  Akbar  taking  advantage  of  tke 
condition  of  Malwa  under  Baz  Bahadur,  despatched  an  army  wit\i 
Adham  Khan  in  command  to  occupy  the  country.  Baz  Bahadur 
heard  nothing  of  the  movement  until  the  Moghuls  had  arrived 
close  to  Sarangpur.  He  immediately  collected  an  army  and 
entering  on  the  Held  of  action  "  with  as  little  concern  as  if  going 
into  the  company  of  females "  he  led  the  attack.  Although  he 
jjersonally  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  his  ti*oops  desert- 
ing him,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  and  took  refuge  with  Mii-nn 
Mobarik  of  Khandcsh  in  Asirjjfarli. 

Meautinu*  V'w  Mahomed,  who  had  snoceetled  Adham  Khan  jus 
< Governor  of  Malwa,  followed  Haz  Bahadur  into  Khandcsh,  and 
pi'uetratinjj:  as  far  as  Burhanpur,  totally  devastated  the  country. 
On  this  ^liran  Muhurik  Khan  called  Fazal  Kh.an  of  Boi-ar  to  his 
aid,  and  an  alliam'o  was  forrnt»(l.  Tho  Moghiil  troops  glutted  by 
debauch,  refused  to  tight,  and  their  leader  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
towards  Malwa.  Tho  allied  forces  immediately  followed,  and  an 
action  was  fonsrht  on  the  hanks  of  the  NVrhada,  in  which  the 
Moghuls  were  totally  defeated,  nml  Pir  ^Mahomed  himself  with  nianv 
others  was  drowned  in  the  river.  Tlio  confedd'ates  continued 
their  march  to  Mandu,  wh.ere  I^az  Bahadur  again  assumed  the  rein.s 

A  1^.  1561.  »)t'  <;^overnment.  Scan^ely  had  he  done  so,  however,  when  Akbar 
despatched  a  second  army  under  Abdullah  Khan  Uzbeg  to  again 
con«iuer  Malwa.  l>az  Bahadur  on  this  occasion  apj)arently  offered 
no  resistance,  but  tied  to  Oondwana,  where  he  remained,  except  for 

A,  D.  1570.  occasional  sallies  Rgjiinst  the  Moghul  power  until  1.^70,  when  he 
gave  himself  up  to  Akbar,  and  was  appointed  a  commander  of  2,0OO 
cavalry.     He  died  some  time  prior  to  ^''tlQ,  and  according  to  the 
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Ain-i-Akbari  '*Baz  Bahadur  and  his  Rup  Mati  are  buried  together. 
Tlieir  tomb  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  tank  at  Ujjain.  " 

In  1573  xVbdnliah  Khan,  having  evinced  symptoms  of  revolt, 
Akbar  had  made  a  sudden  incursion  into  Malwa.  Abdullah 
retreated  to  Gujerat,  but  opposed  such  a  steady  resistance  to  the 
king  that  the  latter,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  only,  had  to  retreat  U^  Muiidu.  Here  Farishta  records  he 
spent  some  time  in  viewiuff  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Khilji 
kings,  an<l  it  was  bore  he  married  the  daughtei*  of  Mubarik,  King 
of  Khandesh,  who  came  to  <lo  him  homage.  Abnl  Fazl  refers  to 
Aland u  at  this  period  as  being  one  of  the  28  towns  in  the  Kmpire 
where  copper  coins  were  minted. 

In  16H4  Mirza  Aziz  Koka,  foster-brotlier  of  Akbar,  was  (governor  ^   j)^  j^f^ 
of  Malwa,  and  in  1590  was  succeeded  by  Shab-nd-din  Ahmed  Khan,  ^,  h.  99,H. 
who  died   in  the  same  year,  and   was  followed  by  the  Emperor's 
own  son  Pnnce  ^liirad  Mirza.     It   was   at  this    time  (A.  D.  1592) 
that  Akbar  again  visited  Maixln,  when  on  his  way  to  the  Deccan. 
Mirza  Aziz   Koka,  who  had  been   transferred  to  (irujerat,  having 
started  on  a  pilgrimage   to  Mekka  without  leave.  Prince    Murad    .   j.    j-g. 
was  ordered  thither,  and  Shahrnkh  Mirza,   to   whom  Akbar  had  ^,  h.  1008, 
niaiTied   one  of  liis  daughters  two  years  previously,  was    appointed 
Governor  of  Malwa,  and  hold  the  appointment  until  1605. 

Meantime  Mirza  Khan,  the  son  of  Byram,  known  as  the  Khan 
Khanau,  halted  for  some  time  at  Mandu  while  on  liis  way  to  chas- 
tise the  Chiefs  of  the  Deccan.  Later,  Akbar  sent  his  son  Daniul  ^  ^  ^^^ 
with  powerful  reinforcements  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  a.  H.  1008. 
same  year  he  himself  followed  and  again  took  up  his  i*esideiice  in 
lirlandu  Akbai*  returnetl  to  Agra  from  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan 
in  1G()2,  and  died  there  three  years  afterwards. 

Although  <luring  this  time  Mandu  continued  to  be  nominally  ^  j^^  j^q^^ 
one  of  the  four  capitals  of  the  Kmpire,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  ^^  g^  if,j4^ 
final  overthrow  of  Baz  Hjihadur  it  lost  its  former  lustre.  We 
learn  from  Jehangir,  who  visited  it  twelve  yenrs  aft<M'  Akbar's 
death,  and  thanks  to  whose  magniiieence  the  ancient  fortress 
again  could  bear  its  long-forgotten  title  of  Shadiabad  that  the 
buildings  luid  fallen  into  disrepair  so  ('omplet^e  that  an  expenditure 
of  threes  lakhs  was  necessary  to  render  them  habitable.  Of  the 
condition  of  Mandu  at  this  time  one  cannot  do  better  than  let  the 
Inip(»rial  diiirist  speak  for  himself.  . 

38  \ 
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11  is  euiry  into  Maudu  he  describes  as  follows  :  — 

''  On  Monday,  the  28rd  of  Ispaudad,  the  last  month  of  the 
Persian  year,  when  one  qnarter  of  the  day  had  passed. 
1  moanted  my  elephant,  and,  in  good  fortune  and 
under  kindly  iuilaences,  made  my  happy  entry  into 
the  fort  of  ^landu.  About  an  hour  (three  rihadis) 
later,  I  entered  the  qnartei*8  which  had  been  pi*epared 
to  receive  me.  During  my  passage  acrosu  the  faili- 
top,  I  scattered  Rs.l5,(MjO.  Before  my  arrival, 
Abdul  Karim,  the  Engineer,  had  been  sent  by  me  lu 
repair  the  buildings  of  the  former  kings  of  ATandn. 
While  my  fortunate  standards  were  at  Ajniere,  Abdul 
Karim  repaii^ed  snch  c»f  tho  old  3tandu  buildincfs  a> 
wero  fit  to  he  it^paiitMl,  and  built  ot Inns  anew.  On 
the  whole,  he  hnd  provided  ijuarters  for  m€%  the  like 
ot  which  havt»  pi-obably  never  been  buil*  in  any  otJier 
place.  Thi'et*  lakhs  of  rnpces  weiv  spent  on  thase 
repaii*s  and  buildings.  I  wish  it  had  been  po.ssible 
to  construct  buildings  like  these  in  all  cities  likely  to 
be  visited  by  royalty." 

'^I'liis  fortress,"  he  continues,  *  Stands  on  thetop  of  ahillahont 
thirty-six  mih's  (18  kos)  in  circumferpnce.  They  say 
that  before  the  days  of  Kaja  Bikraraajit,  a  king  was 
reignintr  over  these  parts,  whose  name  wjus  »laisini,' 
IVva.  In  his  time,  a  man  went  to  the  forest  to  our 
giuss.  Wlien  he  brought  the  griiss  back,  lie  fonml 
that  the  blade  of  his  sickle  had  turned  yellow.  The 
grass-cutter  in  his  surprise  went  to  Maiulan,  an 
ironsmith.  Mandan  knew  that  the  sickle  wasgohl.  He 
had  heard  that  in  those  parts  was  to  be  found  thf 
philosoplior  s  stone,  whose  touch  turns  iron  and  copper 
into  gold.  He  told  the  grass-cutter  to  lead  him  to  the 
pla(*c  where  tho  sickle  had  turned  yellow,  and  theic 
he  found  the  philosopher's  ettme.  The  sniitli  presented 
this  treasure  to  his  king.  The  king  amassed  untold 
wealth,  part  of  which  he  spent  in  building  Mandu 
fortress,  which  he  completed  in  twelve  years.  At  the 
request  of  the  smith,  on  most  of  the  stones  in  the  walls 
a  mark  was  cut  in  the  form  of  an  anvil.     Towards  the 
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close  of  his  life,  when  king  Jaising  Deva  withdrew  his 
heart  from  the  world,  he  called  many  Brnhmins  together 
on  the  bank  of  the  Nerbada  close  to  Mandn.  He  gave 
each  Brahmin  a  share  of  his  wealth,  and  to  the  Brahmin, 
in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  faith,  he  gave  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  Enraged  at  the  gift  of  a  paltry  stone,  the 
Brahmin  threw  it  into  the  Nerbada,  and  there  the 
philosopher's  stone  still  lies."  The  Emperor  continues : 
**  On  the  20th  of  Fai-wardiin,  five  weeks  after  my  arrival 
(11th  April  1617),  in  reward  for  his  services  in  repair- 
ing the  buildings  of  Maudu,  I  conferred  on  my 
Engineer,  Abdul  Karim,  the  command  of  12,000  horse, 
with  the  title  of  Masmtir  Khan." 

The  sporting  instincts  of  the  Kmperor  were  fully   gratified,  and 
inmerous  entries  regarding  his  shooting  expeditions  occur: — 

"On  the  fourth  of  the  first  month  of  Farward^n  (I6th 
March),  the  watchmen  of  the  chase  brought  word 
that  they  had  marked  down  a  lion  near  the  Sag»*r  lake, 
which  is  a  construction  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Mandu. 
I  mounted  and  proceeded  towards  the  lake.  When 
the  lion  bi*oke  cover  he  attacked  and  wounded  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  AhddU  (garde  du  corps)  and  other  men 
of  ray  retinue.  In  the  end,  I  brought  him  down  with 
three  gunshots  and  saved  God's  creatnres  from  his  evil. 
On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  (3rd  Apnl  1617) 
the  watchmen  brought  news  of  a  tiger.  I  mounted 
forthwith  and  despatched  him  with  three  bullets. 
On  the  7th  of  Adi'Bihisht  (l8th  April  1617)  the 
watchmen  brought  word  that  they  had  marked  down 
four  tigers.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  I  started  for  the 
place  with  Ndr  <Jehan  Begum.  Nur  Jehan  asked  my 
leave  to  shoot  the  tigers  with  her  gun.  I  said  :  *Be  it 
so.'  In  a  trice  she  killed  these  four  tigei's  with  six  bul- 
lets. I  had  never  seen  such  shooting.  To  shoot  fi-om 
the  back  of  an  elephant,  from  within  a  closed  howdah, 
and  bring  doAvn  with  six  bullets  four  Avild  beasts, 
without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  moving  or 
springing,  is  wonderf  al.  In  acknowled&rment  of  this 
capital  marksmanship,  I  ordered   a  thousand   Aslirafis 
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(Rs.4,5()0)  to  be  scattered  over  Nar  Jehan,  and  granted 
her  a  pair  of  ruby  wristlets  worth  a  lakh  of  rapeea." 

The  rains  at  that  time  wei-e  evidently  more  copions  than 
tliey  have  been  lately.  Uain,  it  is  said,  fell  for  forty  days  continu- 
ously, and  *lebangir's  description  of  tlie  break  which  follows  is  de- 
lightful :  '•  What  words  of  mine  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
grass  and  of  the  wild  flowers!  They  clothe  each  hill  and  dale, 
each  slo])e  and  plain.  I  know  of  no  place  so  pleasant  in  climate 
and  80  pretty  in  sceuery  as  Mandu  in  the  rainy  season.  Tbib 
month  of  July,  which  is  one  of  the  months  of  the  hot  season,  the 
sun  being  in  Leo,  one  cannot  sleep  within  the  house  without  u 
coverlet,  and  during  the  day  thei-e  is  no  need  for  a  fan.  What  i 
have  noticed  is  but  a  sniail  part  of  the  many  beauties  of  Mandu. 
Two  things  I  have  seen  here  which  I  had  seen  nowhere  in  India : 
(»nc  of  them  is  the  tree  of  the  wild  plantain  which  grows  all  over 
the  hill-top ;  tbe  other  is  the  nest  of  the  mamolah  or  wagtail. 
Till  now  no  bii*dcatchei*  could  tell  its  nest.  It  so  happened  that  iu 
the  building  where  I  lodged  we  found  a  wagtail's  nest  with  two 
young  ones.'* 

Auother  entry  refers  to  a  punitive  expedition  against  a  h»cal 
Hindu  C'hit^r  : — 

**(Jn  tlif  tir.>t  u^  Til-,  the  i'ourth  month  of  the  IVrsian  ytar 
(l.')ih  May  1G17),  tho  Hindu  Chiefs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood came  to  pay  their  respects  and  present  a  trihutf. 
The  Hindu  Cliief  of  Jaitpilr,  in  the  neighbour! lood  of 
Mandu,  ihrough  his  evil  foHune,  di<l  not  come  to  kis.s 
the  tiireshold.  For  this  reason  I  ordered  Fidaikhan  lo 
pillage  tlie  Jaitpiir  country  at  the  head  of  thirteen 
otlicers  and  tour  or  five  hundred  matt^lilockmen.  On  the 
approach  of  Fidaikhan  the  Chief  tied.  He  is  now 
r«.»ported  to  regret  his  past  conduet,  aiid  to  intend  lo 
come  to  thi-  Court  and  nnike  his  submission.  On  the  'Jth 
i)l' Jnr,  the  sixth  month  of  the  iVisian  (calendar  I  late 
July  A.  1).  1(;17\  1  heard  that  while  raiding  the  lands 
of  the  Chief  (»!'  Jail  pur,  Uiih-ul-Alh,  the  urotluT  of 
Fidaiklian,  was  slain  with  a  hmce  in  the  village  where 
the  Chiefs  wives  and  children  were  iu  hiding.  The 
village  was  burned,  and  the  women  and  daughters  of 
the  rebel  Ciiief  were  taken  captives.  " 


M. 
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Of  its  social  delights  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  19th  of  Amardad,  the  Hfth 
month  of  the  Persian  year  (early  July,  A.  D.  1617), 
I  went  with  the  ladies  of  the  palace  to  see  the  buildings 
and  palaces  on  the  Sigar  Lake  which  were  built  by  the 
old  kings  of  Mandu.  The  26th  of  Amardad  (about 
mid  July)  was  the  Shab-i-Barat  holiday.  I  ordered  a 
jubilee  or  assembly  of  joy  to  be  held  on  the  occasion  in 
one  of  the  palaces  occupied  by  Nur  Jehan  Begum  in 
the  midst  of  the  big  lake.  The  nobles  and  others 
Avere  invited  to  attend  this  party  which  was  organized 
by  the  Begum,  and  I  ordered  the  cup  and  other 
intoxicants  with  various  fruits  and  minced  meats  to  be 
given  to  all  who  wished  them.  It  was  a  wonderful 
gathering.  x\s  evening  set  in,  the  lanterns  und  lamps 
gleaming  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  made  an  illum- 
ination such  as  never  had  been  seen.  The  countless 
lights  with  which  the  palaces  and  buildings  wei-e 
ablaze  shining  on  the  lake  made  the  whole  surface  of 
the  lake  appear  to  be  on  fire." 
During  his   stay  in   Mandu,  Jehangir  received  a  visit  from  his 

(eldest  son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  who  had  returned 

from  his   victorious  campaign   in     the    Deccan.    His    last   entry 

regarding  Mandu  is  : — 

**  On  the   night  of  Friday,  in  the  month  of  Abdn,  in  all  hap-  Octol>er  24t 
piness  and  good  fortune  I  marched   from  Mandu  and  1617. 
halted  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  of  Nalcha." 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  ambassador  from  King  James  to  the  Great 

Moghnl,  accompanied   Jehangir   in   his   march    from   Ajmere   to 

Mandu,  and  has  left  numerous  records  of  that  time.^ 

Shah    Jehan   spent   the  rains    of  1622    in  Mandu,    and  in  1627  a.  D.  1622. 

appointed  Khan  Jehan  Lodi  as  Governor  of  Malwa«     There  is  no  a.  U.  1082. 

record  of  Aurangzebe  having  visited  the  place,  except  an  inscription 

on  the  Alamgir  gate  to  the  effect  that  it  was  repaired  by  his  order. 

The    Mahrattas   took    Mandu    for  the   first  time  in  1696,  but  A.  D.  1«96. 

retired  again  to  the  south  almost  immediately.    As  already  recorded,  J^.  W»hrat 

Udaji  Kao  Puar^  occupied  the  Fort  in  1709,  and  the  Mahomedan 

1  See  Koe  in  Kerr'8  "TravelB**   IX. 
■  Ancestor  uf  the  present  Chief, 
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sapruraacy  fiually  came  to  au  end  with  the  Mahratta  victory  at 
Tirla  in  1784.  From  that  time  onwards,  Manda  has  remained 
desert^^'d  except  for  a  short  period  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
centary,  when  it  sheltered  Maina  Bai,  the  famous  Rani  of  Dhar, 
against  the  attacks  of  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  and  where  she  gave 
A.  D.  1803.  birth  to  her  sou,  Ramchunder  Rao  Puar.  Fifteen  years  later, 
Malcolm  in  his  history  describes  the  hill  as  a  resort  of  religious 
mendicants.  C/olonel  Briggs,  the  translator  of  Farishta,  writing 
in  1827,  says: — 

'*  Perhaps  no  pai-t  of  India  so  abounds  with  tigers  as  the  once 
famous  city  of  Mandu.  The  capital,  now  deserted  by 
man,  is  overgrown  by  forest,  and  from  being  the  seat  of 
luxury,  elegance,  and  wealth,  it  has  become  the  abode 
of  wild  beasts,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  few  Europeans 
ill  that  quarter  for  the  pleasure  of  destroying  them." 

A.  D.  I83y.  Fergusson,  twelve  years  later,  describes  the  vegetation  as 
tearing  the  buildings  of  the  city  to  pieces,  and  obscuring  them  so 

A.  D.  ia44.  that  they  could  haixlly  be  seen,  and  in  1844  "  A  Bombay  Sabaltem  ** 
wntcs  that  it  was  dangerous  to  venture  unarmed  anoug  the  ruins 
of  the  Jahaz  Mahal,  as  it  was  a  favourite  retreat  for  tigers. 

The  times  have  changed.  No  tiger  has  been  seen  in  Mandu  for 
tlu'  last  thirty  yeai's,  and  thu  once  famous  capital  is  now  the 
liead-cjuarters  of  a  sinall  Ttlisil  of  the  Dhav  State. 

CHAPTKK    V. 

Ma  ltd II  —  it^   Hw'ldings. 

A 

In  llie  Ain-i-Akbari,  Abul  Fazl  describes  Miuidu  as  h  large  city, 
tilt'  ciicumftTence  of  which  is  12  **Kos."  He  mentions  tho 
existence'  **of  Mahmud  Khilji's  Tower  of  Victory,  and  adds  that  for 
some  period  Mandu  was  the  seat  of  Government,  and  stately 
editices  still  recall  their  anci<'nt  Lords."  **  Here  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Kliilji  Sultans  *  #  *  Here  the  tamarind  {Adansonia 
diijitala)  grows  as  large  as  a  cocoanut  and  its  kernel  is  extremely 
white."' 

Twenty  years  later  (circa,  A.  D.  1G12),  Farishta  thus  describes 
the  place  : — 


1  Ain-i-Akbftri,  Vol.  II.,  Jmrett's  translation,  p.  19<». 
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''This  fortiiicution  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
world.  It  is  bnilt  uu  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
mountain,    said   to  be  18  kos   (28    miles)  in   circum-  | 

f'erencc.     Tiie  place  of  a  regular  ditch  is  supplied  by  | 

a   i-avine,    formed   by    nature   round    the  fortification,  { 

which  is,  so  deep  that  it  seems  impossible  to  take  the 
fort  by  regular  approaches.  Within  the  fort  is  abun- 
dance of  water  and  forage,  though  there  is  not  sufficient 
space   for   the   purposes   of  cultivation.      Any    army  j 

besieging  Mandu  must  confine  its  operations  chiefly  to  ' 

blockading   the    roads;  for  it   is   scarcely    possible  to  i 

invest  a  place  of  such  extent.     Many  of  the  roads  from 
thfi  fort,  are  steep  and  difficult  of  accesi^.     That  leading 
to  the  south,  known  by  the  name  of  Tarapur  gate,  is 
so  rough  and  steep  that  cavalry  can  with  difficulty  be 
led  up.     The  road  on  the  north,   leading  io  the  Delhi 
gate,  is  by  far  the  most  easy  of  access.*' 
It  is  by  this  road  that  we  now  enter  Mandu. 
Descending  the  slope  and  crossing  the  neck  of  land  which  con- 
nects the  hill  with  the  main  Vindhyan   Range,  the  lower  fortifica- 
tions are  entered  at  the  Alamgir  gate,  which  bears   the  following  The  Alamgir 
inscription: —  QAte. 

"In  the  time  of  Alamgir  Aurangzeb,  the  ruler  of  the  world, 
>  this   gate   resembling  the  skies  in  altitude  was    built 
anew.    In  the  year  A.  H.  1079  the  work  of  renewal  was  A.  D.  1668. 
begun  and  completed  by  the  endeavour  of  the  exalted 
Khan  Muhammed  Beg  Khan  from  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor    of     the    world,    Aurangzeb,     this    was   the 
eleventh  year  by  way  of  writing  history." 
The    old  road  leads  thence    by    a    stone    causeway  over    the  The  Banghi 
ancient   ditch    to    a   second    gate   known  as  the  Banghi  Darwaxa,  ^*^« 
where  tradition  has  it  that  on  the  completion  of  the  fort  and  of  this 
gateway  a  sweeper  was  immured  alive. 

Continuing  onwards,  the  old   paved  road   rises  sharply  to  the  The  Delhi 
edge  of  the  plateau  where  stands  the  Delhi  gate  which,  althougb  ^*®' 
much   ruined,  still    preserves   its  elegance  and  beauty  of  outline. 
No  inscription  is  available  to  show  when  this  gate  was  built. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  the  other  gates  on  the 
hill. 
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The  *"  Ghari       Close  to  tho  Delhi  gate  to  the  east  is  that  now  kuown  as  t 

Darwam."    *«Ghari  Darwaza,'*  i.«.,  Carriage  Gate.     The  road  leading  np  to 

leaves  the  old  paved  roadway  close  to  the  Alamgir  o^ate,   and 

the   only   entrance   into   Mandu   practicable   for  wheeled  traft 

This  ^te  also  bears  no  inscription,  and  has  no  architectural  interei 

The  Rampol        Continuing  round  the  edge  of  the  hill  eastwards  we  come  to  tl 
Gate.  liampol   gate   at   a   short   distance   from   the  modern    village 

^landu,  and  about  50  yards  fi'ora  the  edge  of  the  cliff.     This  gat 
which  has  no  inscription  and  is  not  mentioned  in  any  history, 
somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  as  no  roadway  leads  from  it  to  tl 
valley.     It  is  obviously  of  very  ancient  date  and  would   seem 
be  a  relic  of  the  old  Hindu  city. 

T1ieJ(*hanfi:ir-  The  Jehangirpur  gate  gives  access  from  Gujri  to  the  easte] 
pur  inr«%.  portion  of  the  fort.  Its  construction  is  ascribed  to  the  time 
•lehangir.  when  a  Pergannah  of  the  same  name  was  created.  Tl 
revenue  division  still  exists  in  name,  but  in  fact  the  village 
Jehangirpur  is  deserted,  except  for  a  few  Bhil  huts,  and  tl 
head-quarters  of  the  Pei'gannah  are  now  at  Gujri,  four  mih 
distant  in  the  valley  below.  The  road  down  the  hill  is  a  niei 
track.  There  is  no  inscription  on  this  gate,  but  the  ancient  wal 
oil  citht-r  side  are  in  t^ood  preservation. 

'r^*\l^^»^"  On  the   southern  face   of  the   hill  overlooking  Nimar  and  tli 

Xcrbada  valley  are  the  BJiagwania  and  Tarapur  gates,  named  aft^ 
the  two  villages  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  to  which  each  of  tliein  load 
The  view  from  both  gates  is  magnificent,  and  the  Tarapui-  gate 
]>articularly  interesting  both  on  account   of  its  inscrii>tioiis  and  < 
the  liistorieal  struggles  for  the  possession  of  Mandu,    of   which 
has  so  often  been  the  scene. 

A.  D.  I.'IO.  '^'^^<'  inscription  on  the  Bhagwania  Darwaza  is  dated  A.  H.  9'Jl 

taking   us   ])aek  to   the   reign  of  Mahinud  If.,  the  last  Khilji  kin 
of  -Maiuln.     Jt  reads  tlins:  — 

**This  gate  was  built  under  the  orders  of  Mirza  MahoiunnM 
son  of  Mirza  l^adn  Uz/aman  oi  ^leslied  In  Molumni 
IJnsein   of    ^Mcvslieil  in    the    nn»nlli    of    •IjDnadi-.Inssai 

A.  11.  i»i':;;- 

The    Tarnpur         The  Tjiiapnr  gMte  Ims  two  inscrijitions  :    tluif  on  the   iipper  gjit^ 
*  shows  it  uas  eoninienccMl  by  l>ilawar  Khan  (ihori,   the  1st  kiuir  «» 

Mandn.  and  eoni])leted  in  the  year  following  his  death. 


warn  a  tJato. 


Tin     SON'iJAUll    <:ate. 


A.D.liO( 
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The  second  inscription,  let  into  the  more  modern  portion  of  the    A.  D.  1406 
BtractMre,  shows  that  repaira  to  the  gateway  were  carried  out  by    ^-  **•  ^^ 
one  Sahib  Mahomed  Hnssein  during  Akbau's  time.     The  differenee 
in  construction  of  the  upper  and  lower  gates  is  very  striking,  the 
older  portion  bearing  all  the  evidences  of  Hinda  art  and  work- 
manship, while  the  lower  gates  are  similar  in  design  to  the  remain- 
ing gates  of  the  fort,  and  all  traces  o£  Hindu  influence  is  absent. 
The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  two  inscriptions. 
On  the  upper  doorway  :. — 

''This gate, of  which  there  is  none  finer  in  any  other  city,  was 
built  in  the  town  of  Shadiabad  by  Dilawar  Khan,  the 
Bead  of  Islam  and  leader  of  the  commanity,  most 
great  in  dignity  and  kind,  ever  Victorious  and  Power- 
ful, Genenousand  Liberal.  This  door  by  the  grace  of 
God  was  completed  in  A.  H.  809." 
On  the  main  gafee : — 
**  In  the  reign  of  Jelal-ud-din  Mohamed  Akbar  Badshah  this 
beggar  (fakir)  Sahib  Mohamed  Hussain  Imad-udrdin, 
son  of  Sultan  AH  of  Sabs  war,  repaired  this  xx>ad  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  year  A.  H.  1014."  a.  D,  1601 

From  here  a  steep  paved  road,  quite  impassable  for  carts,  leads 
down*  the  hillside  to  Tarapur  village  and  beyond  toDharampuri 
and  the  Nerbada  river.  The  village  of  Tarapur,  now  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  Bhil  hats,  must  have  been  a  large  place  when 
Maudu  was  in  its  prime.  An  inscription  recently  found  in  an  old 
'*baori  '*  states  that  Nazir-ud-din  granted  land  in  this  villag.e  to  a  A.  D,  1500 
certain  Mahajan  Baia  among  his  following  for  the  construAtion  ^^^^« 
of  a  garden  and  of  a  well. 

There  are  two  gates  on  the  N.-W.  face  of  Mand^  That  known 
as  the  Songarh  Gate  was  rebuilt  by  Maina  Bai,  the  great  Rani  of 
Dhar,  at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  centnry.  There  is  no 
access  to  it  from  the  valley  below,  and  it  forms  the  entrance  to  the  The  Songai 
citadel  of  Mandu,  the  scene  of  the  famous  exploit  of  Bahadur  Shah,  ^^* 
when  after  the  capture  of  the  main  fort  by  Humaynn  he  fought  his 
way  to  the  citadel,  and  thence,  while  two  of  his  followers  defended 
the  gate,  let  himself  down  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  effected 
his  escape  to  Gujerat. 

Finally,  overlooking  the  wild  country  to  the  N.-W.  of  Mandu  is 
the  Lowani  gate,  whence  a  very  rough  and  steep  payed  road, 
40 
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similar  to  that  at  Tarapnr,  leads  to  the  Lowani  conntrj.  This 
Iiowani  gate  is  undonbtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Mandn,  but  it  in 
*  now  ill  ruins,  and  there  is  no  inscription  to  show  from  what  time 

it  dates.  On  the  edge  of  the  cliff  is  a  stone  *'lat"  evidently  of 
Hindu  origin,  and  scattered  round  close  by  ai«  numerouB  fragaients 
of  carved  pillars  and  a  few  defaced  images  of  the  Hindu  pantheon. 

To  return  now  to  the  Ghari  Darwaza  by  which  the  trATeller 
will  ordinarily  enter  Mandu.  The  road  leads  westwards  past  the 
Delhi  gate  to  the  beautiful  mass  of  ruined  palaces  in  which  the 
Khilji  kings  held  their  court.  The  wall  which  enclosed  this  whole 
area  is  in  places  still  standing,  and  the  road  enters  the  enclosare 
between  a  much-ruined  mosque,  a  miniature  in  architectural  form 
of  the  great  Jama  Musjid,  and  the  gate  now  known  as  the  HatipoU 
which  was  probably  the  main  noi*thern  entrance  to  the  palace. 
On  each  side  of  this  gate  is  the  remains  of  a  life-sized  model  of  an 
elephant.  These  figures  are  built  of  blocks  of  red  sandstone,  and 
were  evidently  covered  with  white  marble  plaster.  They  are  prob- 
ably relics  of  the  days  of  Mnhrofld  II.,  when  Bajput  influence 
was  supreme  in  Mandu.  At  present  only  the  legs  and  lower 
halves  of  the  bodies  i*eniuin  with  a  low  stone  erection  in  front  on 
which  the  trunk  rested. 

The  principal  building's  within  the  enclosure  ai-e  tlie  Hindola 
Mahal,  the  Jahaz  Mahal,  the  Towcli  Mahal,  the  Nahar  Jhiroka 
and  tho  Chanij)a  J>aori,  with  tlio  so-callfd  Treasury  and  the  ruin 
now  known  as  Gadhasa*s^  palace,  but  what  is  much  more  probahlv 
the  KoshaJ:-J('hini'tiamah'^  palace,  mentioned  in  Farishta  as  havin**- 
been  built  by  Ghias-ud-din,  Close  to  this  are  two  more  tine 
*' Ikon's,"  one  known  as  the  ijal  (bright)  and  the  other  as  tho 
Andher  (dark),  from  tliu  fact  that  the  former  is  completely  open  to 
the  light  and  air,  and  the  latter  akogetiior  roofed  in. 

;Much  daniago  has  been  done  by  time  and  nature  to  these 
magnificent  ruins,  but  the  spirit  of  tho  place  is  there,  and  one  can 
still  reconstruct  in  imagination  the  splendour  of  the  time  when 
Ghias-ud-din,  quitting  the  scenes  of  turmoil  of  his  youth,  held  here 
his  court,  and  so  that  no  unsiglitly  thing  should  strike  his  eye, 
ruled  that  within  these  vialls  only  the  fairest  of  the  fairer  se\ 
should  dwell. 


1  According  to  tradition,  a  prreaL  Mahajau  of  tho  time  of  tho  Khiljis. 
'  Palace  whence  all  the  world  iss  soimi. 
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The  prognosiicatioDS  of  thode  who  visited  Manda  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  happily  not  been  fulfilled.  The 
'*  larger  vaulted  halls,  of  which  Fergusson  speaks,  are  still  entire, 
**and  the  courts  are  still  surrounded  by  arcades  of  great  beauty."* 

The  massive  masonry  and  design  of  the  Hindola  Palace,   which  J**  Bindfi 
has  withstood  better  perhaps  than  the  other  buildings  the  ravages 
of  time,  is  most  striking.     The  sloping  buttressed  walls,  the  deep 
windows,  and  the  long  lofty  hall  suggest  some  old  Chapter  house 
or  Refectory,  and  have  a  style  and  grandeur  all  their  own. 

Passing  througb  this  building  and  along  the  northern  bank  of  '^^  Champ 
the  lake,  we  come  to  the  Ghnmpa  Baori  and  the   tangled  mass  of      ^^ 
ruins  above  and  below  ground  which  surround  it.     A  portion  of 
one  of  the  bathing  houses    remains  intact  and  shows  the  care, 
thought,  and  elegance  that  was  bestowed  in  a  Mahomedan  palace  on 
this  important  part  of  the  building. 

The  Jahaz  Mahal  with  its  long  low  facade  stands  as  the  centre  ^^  Jahaz 
of  this  group  of  palaces.  Seen  from  either  side  but  especially 
from  the  west  where  it  overhangs  the  lake,  it  is  very  beautiful, 
while  from  the  terraced  roof  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  obtained.  The  main  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  face  is  exceedingly  well  built  and  in  very  good  preserva- 
tion. This  is  probably  due  to  renewal  at  the  hands  of  Karim  Khan, 
Jehangir's  engineer,  as  it  would  seem  that  it  was  in  this  palace 
that  the  great  king  made  his  head-quarters  during  his  stay  in  ^  ^.  1617. 
Mandu.  In  the  centre  of  the  lake  stand  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
last  occupied  by  Shah  Jehau  Begum,  who  accompanied  Jehangiv 
to  Mandu.  The  main  gateway  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  arch  being 
of  entirely  different  design  to  that  common  in  Mandu. 

North  of  the  Hindola  and  forming  part  of  the  walled  enclosure  The  Kah4ir 
is   the   Nahar   Jhiroka.     The  marble-framed   window  set  in  the  •'^•'■®*'*- 
northern  wall  with  its  small  platform  and  cupola  has  given  this 
building  its  name.   It  was  seated  at  this  window  (jhiroka)  that  the 
king  used  to  receive  daily  in  the  morning  (nahar)  the  salutations  of 
his  court. 

Outside  to  the  north  of  the  whole  enclosure  lies  the  most  ancient  Mi^tque  of 
mosque  in  Mandu,    the  inscription  which  is  given  below   show-  ?*^^'5^* 
ing  it  to  have  been  built  by  Dilawar  Khan  Ghori  in  A.  D.  1405. 

^  Fergusfion.  VoU  IL,  p.  666. 
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k.  D.  140ft. 


Thr  Taicrli 
Mahal. 


lfojthnnff'$ 
Tomb     and 
Motque. 


Translation  of  inscription. 

"  Dilawar  Khan,  the  paardian  of  religion,  who  is  as  in  astBtant 
to  the  Prophet,  and  Bopporter  of  his  people.  High  as  the  sky  in 
honour  and  like  the  angels  in  aspect.  Whose  actions  are  nnri railed, 
and  whose  majestj  and  dignity  is  greats  who  is  praised  br 
all,  who  is  wealthy,  happy,  and  of  good  health,  over  whose  actions 
GxA  watches  and  is  always  present  to  render  him  aid  in  hiB  work. 

By  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  God  and  in  an  anspicions  hour. 
He  (Dilawar  Khan)  laid  the  foundation  of  this  mosque  in  the  Fort 
of  Mandu  in  A.  U.  80S. 

It  resembles  the  kaaba  whereof  a  copy  stands  in  the  sky. 

By  the  grace  of  Jesus,  Son  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Miriam,  and  of 
Moses,  son  of  Amran,  may  be  be  always  blest  by  God." 

More  modest  in  proportions  than  the  Lat  Mnsjid  built  by  him 
at  Dhar,  this  building  lias  a  rugged  simplicity  which  is  decidedly 
attractive.  The  low  pitcli  of  the  whole  structure  has  probably 
helped  to  maintain  it  in  fair  preservation  through  more  than  iiOO 
years*  Tlie  materials  from  wbich  it  is  built  are  evidently  taken 
from  Hindu  sbrines. 

Rctracint^  our  way  back,  passed  the  Jahaz  Mahal  and  out 
through  the  gateway  by  the  Taweli  Palace,  the  quarters  of  Gliias- 
ud-din's  amazon  guard,  the  road  leads  winding  through  the 
jungle  to  those  buildings  which  were  and  indeed  still  are  the  glory 
of  Mandu,  The  tomb  of  Hoshang  and  the  great  mosque  com- 
menced by  that  prince  and  completed  by  his  more  illustrious 
successor  Mahmud. 

**  Though  the  badly  fitting  joining  of  the  marble  slabs  of  tlie 
tomb  walls  are  a  notable  contrast  to  the  finish  of  the  later  Moghul 
buildings,  Iloshang's  tomb  in  its  massive  simplicity  and  dim-lighted 
roughness  is  a  solemn  and  suitable  reMiug-place  for  a  great  Pathan 
warrior.  On  the  western  side  of  the  enclosure  which  surrounds  the 
tomb,  the  pillars  which  near  the  base  are  four-sided,  pass  through 
an  eight-sided  and  sixteen-sided  belt  into  a  round  upper  shaft. 
The  round  shaft  ends  in  a  sciuare  under  capital,  each  face  of 
which  is  filled  by  a  group  of  leafage  in  outline,  the  same  as  the 
favourite  Hindu  Singh-Mukh  or  horned  head.      Orer  the  entwined 
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leafy  horns  of  this  moalding,  stone  brackets  support  heavy  stone 
beams,  all  Hindu  in  form.'*  ^ 

*  Fergusson  considers  that  these  pillars  were  taken  .  from  a  Jain 
building  ;  and  certainly  the  colonnade  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  talcen  bodily  from  some  Jaiu  temple,  of  which,  according  to 
tradition,  there  were  several  on  the  shores  of  the  Sagar  lake. 

Hoshang's     mosque     was    completed    in    A.  D.  1454,      The  ^*  Orffoi 
entrance  porch   is  a   massive  domed    building    projecting   from  j^^  h.  858« 
the  centre  of  the  east  face.     O^er  the  marble-lined  doorway  is  the 
following  much  damaged  Persian  inscription  : — 

**  The  mosque  of  exalted  construction,  the  temple  of  heavenly 
altitude, 

^*  Whose  every  pillar  is  like  to  those  of  the  •  Eaba  ' 
*'  And  (where)  angels  like  the  pigeons  of  the   '  Kaba '  make 
their  circles  round  it,  desiring  to  show  it  their  respect. 

*'  When  he  came  to  a  full  age  and  had  passed  through  the 
merciless  revolutions  of  the  skies 

**  Aazam  Humayun  (t.^.,  Malik  Mughis)  said-— 

"  The  administration  of  the  country,  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  the  defeat  of  our  enemies, 

*'  Are  things  which  I  leave  to  yon  (my  son)  as  parting  advice 
with  great  earnestness. 

"  The  personification  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  the  Sultan 
Alla-ud-din  (MahmM  I.) 

**  The  Light  of  Religion  and  the  satisfier  of  the  wants  of  the 
people 

"  In  the  year  A.  H,  858  (A.  D.  1454). 

''  In  the  words  of  this  parting  advice,  finished  the  construction 
of  this  building." 

The  interior  of  the  court  in  its  simple  grandeur  and  expression  of 
power  may,  according  to  Fergusson,  be  taken  as  one  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  Afghan  architecture  to  be  found  in  India.  It  is 
almost  an  exact  square  enclosed  on  the  east,  north  and  south  by 

»  '*  Mandu  "  by  J.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  No.  LII.,  Vol  XIX,  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch,  B.  A.  S« 

•  Hifltory  of  Architecture,  p.  686,  Vol  II. 
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colonniides,  portions  of  which  are  Badly  rained.    The  west  face  with 
its  three  lofty  domes  and  great  pointed  arches  is  in  fair  repair. 

I^'*^/  Opposite  the  Jama  Musjid  are  the  rains  of    MahmM's  great 

Tower  of  Victory,  and  beneath  it  the  college  erected  by  the  same 
H  846  ^^^fiT*  On\j  a  fragment  of  this  tower  remains  to  show  that  it 
was  faced  with  white  marble  slabs  inlaid  with  black  stone.  Bat 
history  records  that  it  was  seven  stories  high,  and  the  existing  base- 
ment gives  us  an  idea  of  its  size.  The  fates  haye  been  hard  on  Maiidu 
in  this  particular  instance.  The  tower  was  built  by  Mahmiid  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Rana  Khumbu  of  Chittore: 
it  is  now  an  utter  ruin  while  the  Rana's  great  Tower  of  Victory 
at  Chittore  built  about  twelve  years  later  in  token  of  his  victory 
over  this  same  Mahmiid  stands  practically  intact,  and  is  among 
the  most  perfect  models  of  the  Hindu  architecture  of  those  days* 
Who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  an  emblem  of  the  permanence  so 
characteristic  of  all  Hindu  life  and  thought  ? 

To  the  north-east  of  the  square  stand  the  modem  public  offices  and 
state-endowed  temple  of  Mandu.  Southward  the  road  leads  to  the 
Sagar  lako,  and  is  lined  on  either  side  for  a  short  distance  by  the 
mean  huts  which  go  to  form  the  modern  village.  A  road  branching 
to  the  eastward  leads  to  the  Lai  Bungalow  and  beyond  to  what  is 
locally  known  as  the  Sath  Sao  Siri  (700  st^ps),  where  tho  walls  of 
the  fort  leaving  the  crest  of  the  hill  dip  down  to  a  ravine  some 
700  feet  in  depth,  and  rise  again  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  crest 
close  to  the    Jehangirpur  gate. 

It  has  up  to  the  present  not  been  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  con- 
struction of  the  Lai  Bungalow,  but  it  is  hoped  that  from  a  broken 
inscription  in  tho  Tagra  character,  which  was  found  within  the 
enclosure,  it  will  be  possible  to  **  locate  "  this  building.  The 
site  of  this  building,  fixed  as  it  is  on  the  edge  of  a  masonry 
enclosed  tank  buried  in  the  jungle,  is  extremely  romantic.  It  wjus 
..  D.  1526.  hero  that  the  final  scone  in  the  history  of  the  Khilji  Kings  was 
enacted,  when  Mahmfld  II.  surrendered  to  his  conqueror,  Bahadur 
Shah  of  Gujerat. 

The  environments  of  the  Sagar  lake  have  suffered  much  from 
the  recent  drought,  as  many  of  the  **  .spreading  mango  trees  " 
along  its  banks   are   now  mere  skeletons.     To  the  east  of  it  and 
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forming  the  end  of  the  encamping  groand  is  the  smaller  Jama 
Masjid  built  by  Malik  Mughis  in  1432  A.  D.  The  entrance  door 
of  which  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

**  With  good  omens,  at  a  happy  time  and  in  a  lucky  and  well- 
starred  year 

**  On  the  4th  of  the  month  of  Allah  (Ramazan)  on  the  great 

day  of  Friday, 
**  In  the  year  835  and  six  months  from  the  Hijrah 
**  Counted  according  to   the  revolution  of  the   moon  in  the 

Arabian  manner, 

*'  This  Isl&mi  mosque  was  founded  in  this  world, 

**  The  top  of  whose  dome  rubs  its  head  against  the  green 
canopy  of  Heaven. 

'^The   construction  of  this  mosque  was  due  to   Mughia-nd- 

din-wadunya  (Malik  Maghis),  the  father  of  Mahm{^  I. 

of   Mal-wa  (A.  D.  1435—1469),  the  redresser  of  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  wrongs. 
•*  Ulugh  (brave)  Adzam  (great)  Humdyan  (august)  the  Ehin 

of  the  seven  climes  and  of  the  nine  countries. 
**  By  the  hands  of  his  enterprise  this  mosque  was  founded  so 

great, 
^*  That  some  call  it  the  house  of  Peaoe,  others  style  it  the 

Kadba. 
**  This  good  building  was  completed  on  the  last  of  the  month  a  n  83^ 

of  ShawwaL  A*.  D.  1482. 

**  May  the  merit  of  this  good  act  be  inserted  in  the  scroll  of 

the  Ehin's  actions  I 
'*  In   this  centre  may  the  praises  of    the  sermon  read  by 

Mahmdd  Shah 
'*  Be  everlasting  so  long  as  mountains  stand  on  the  earth  and 

stars  in  the  firmament." 

This  mosque  must  have  been  a  jewel,  and  makes  the  ruin  which 
has  overtaken  it  all  the  more  distressing.  Here  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  Hindu  origin  of  the  material  used  for  the  building, 
and  the  elegance  of  outline  of  the  entrance  porch  even  in  its  ruined 
state  is  fascinating.  Opposite  is  what  was  Mulik  Mughis*  palace, 
and  a  little  beyond  that  prince's  tomb,  the  black  dome  of  which  ia 
**  brightened  by  a  belt  of  brilliant,  palC;  and  deep-blue  enamel.*' 
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The  B$wa 
Kund. 


Baz  Baha- 
dur*t  Palace, 


A.  V.  1500, 
1512. 

A.  D.  160a 


Bejond  again  on  the  right  is  the  so-called  Dhai-ka-Mahal,'  and 
close  by,  the  "  Dhai-ki-Choti  Bhain-ksr-Mahal/'  '  of  which  there  is 
nowhere  historic  mention. 

The  "Bombay  Subaltern, •'  writing  in  1843,  remarks  "on  onr 
**  right,  and  on  the  high  ground  to  the  soath  of  the  Sagar  lake 
"are  the  walls  of  the  Shikarikot,  said  to  have  been  bnilt  by  Raz 
*'  Bahadur  ;  in  different  directions  are-  domed  pavilions  from  which 
'*  the  great  men  of  those  days  used  to  observe  the  contests-  of 
''  elephants  hawking  and  any  other  spectacle  that  might  offev.'' 

To  the  writer  it  seems  more  probable  that  these  buildings  were 
some  of  the  ordinary  houses  or  tombs  of  the  richer  classes,  more 
specially  as  the  road  which  winds  below  them  is  lined  with  the 
remains  of  what  were  evidently  houses  of  i^  meaner  sort  used 
probably  by  their  retainers  and  servants.' 

The  road  continues  southwards  to  the  Rewa  Kund*  BasBahadar's 
palace,  and  finally  to  Bup  Mati's  pavilion — perhapa  the  most  de- 
lightful spot  in  Mandu. 

The  Rcwa  Kund,  the  pool  or  spring  wheve  to  meet  Bop  liati's 
wishes,  the  Nerbada  is  said  *'to  have  made  its  appearance-  on  Ihe 
mountain  top  '*  lies  to  the  west  of  the  road  immediatolj  opposite  to 
the  palace  of  Baz  Bahadur.  It  i»  a  small  masonry*linel  tank,  and 
a  ruined  bathing  bouse  is  on  one  side  of  it. 

A  fine,  easy  flight  of  steps  leads  from  its  north-east  corner  up 
the  slope  on  which  the  palace  of  tbe  last  independent  king  of 
Mandu  stands.  On  tbe  left  a  portion  of  the  lofty  aqueduct  by 
which  the  holy  water  of  the  Kund  was  introdnced  into  the  palace 
is  still  standing.  On  the  entrance  arch  of  Bas  Bahadur*s 
palace  is  a  Persian  inscription  which  shows  that  although 
the  latter  may  have  repaired  the  building  it  owes  its  origin  to 
Nazir-ud-din.     It  runs  thus  : — 

''  In  the  time  of  the  Sultan  of  Nations,  the  most  just  and  great, 
and  the  most  learned  and  magnificent  Sultan  Nazir  Shah 
Khilji,  wntten  by  Yusnph  the  year  A.  H.  914.*' 

Much  of  the  marble  from  this  building,  especially  from  the  balcony 
overlooking  Mandn,  has  been  mercilessly  mutilated  by  a  former 
generation  ;  but  happily  some  of  the  sides  of  the  courtyards  are 
intact,  as  also  are  the  cupolas,  which  surmount  the  colonnades. 


1  /.f.,  the  Norse's  Palaoe. 
*  i.e.,  the  Palace  of  the  nurse's  youDg  sister. 

s  The  Shikari  Kot  was  probably  much  nearer  Baz  Bahadnr*8  Palace. 
walls  of  an  encloture  are  itiU  yisible  to  the  east  of  this  baildiog^. 
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On    the   hill    immediately  overhanging:   the  palace    and   clear     fiapMati*i 
against  the  sky-line  stands  "  Rup  Mati's  Chatri."  i*«vilion. 

•*  From  a  groand-floor  of  heavy  masonry  and  ai*ched  gateways, 
stairs   lead  to  the  Hat  terrace,  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  which  are  massive  heavy-caved  pavilions,  whoso 
square  pillara  and  |)ointed  arches   support  lofty   deep- 
grooved  domes.   The  southern  pavilion  fnnhappily  now 
much   ruined)   on   the   very   edge   of    the    Vindhjan 
cliff   commands  a   long   stretch    of   the   south  face  of 
Mandu,  with  its   guardian   wall  covering   the   heights 
and   hollows  of  the   hill-top.     Twelve    hundred   feet 
below  spreads   the  dim   hazy  Nimar   plain,  brightened 
eastwards  by  the  gleaming  line  of  the  Nerbada.     Tho 
north  pavilion  through  the   fresh  clear  air  of  the   hill- 
top looks  over  tho  entire  stretch  of   Mandu    from   the 
high  shoulder   of  Songarh  in  the   cxti*cme  south-west 
across  rolling  tree  briglitened  fields,    past   the   domes, 
the  tangled  bush  and   the  broad   grey    of   the    Sagar 
Lake  to  the  five-dome  cluster   of   Hoshang*s   mosque 
and  tomb,  on,  across  a  sea  of    green   ti*ee  tops,  to  the 
domed   roof   chambers  ^f  the  Jahaz  and  the   Towcli 
palaces,  through  the    Delhi  gateway,  and   beyond   the 
deep  cleft  of    the  northern  ravine,  to   the   base   level 
and   low  ranges  of  the  Malwa  plateau."^ 
Though  it  seems  ruthless   to    lessen    tho   romance   attached    to 
this  building  so  intimately  connected   with   Rnp   Mati   and   her 
princely  lover,  it  shoold  be  noted    that  on  an  inner  archway   of 
the  lower  floor  is  an  inscription  so  damaged  as  to   be  only   partly 
decipherable,  which  shows  that  at  some  period   this  building   was 
nsed  as  a  Dharamsala  for  poor  and   needy   travellers  who   might 
climb  up  the  hill. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  back  to  the  Mandu  village,  and 
taking  the  road  which  leads  south-west  reach  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  above  **Nilkanth."  A  long  Hight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the 
deep  shady  dell,  where  a  **  Mahomedau  chamber  with  great  open 
arched  front  looks  out  across  a  fouiitained  courtyard  and  sloping 
scalloped  water-table,  to  the  wild  western  slopes  of  Mandu.'*' 

*  8.  M.  Campbell,  "Mandu'*  Journal  of   Bombay    Branch,  K.  A.   Sociotj, 
No.  Lll.,  Vol.  XIX. 
»  Campbell's  "  Mandu." 
41 
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A.  D.  1574.  This  is  the  pHu^e  where  Akhar  lodged  in  A.  D.  1574,  and  wbich 
Jehangir  visited  in  A.  D.  1617.  It  was  bailt  by  Shab  Bndagh 
Khan  daring  his  tenure  of  office  as  Commandant  of  Mandu, 
and  bears  the  following  inscriptions  :— 

••  Call  it  not  waste  to  spend  your  life  in  water  and  earth  (f>., 
in  building). 

**If  perchance  a  man  of  mind  for  a  moment  makes  yonr  bouse 

his  lodging. 
"Written  by  Shah  Bndagh  Khan  in  the  year  A.  H.  982." 
A  second  inscription  on  the  ^reat  southern  arch  reads  thus  :«- 

**  This  pleasant  building  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Sultan,  most  munificent  and  just  Khakan,  the  Lord 
of  the  countries  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Shadow  of 
God  on  the  two  earths,  the  ruler  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
land,  the  oxalter  of  the  standards  of  those  who  war 
on  the  side  of  God.  Abu  Fatah  Yahal-ud-din  Mahomed 
Akbar,  the  warrior  king,  may  his  dominion  and  bis 
kingdom  be  everlasting. 
A.  IX  1574.  «  Written  by  Faridin  Hoseiu,  son  of  Hat-ul-ward,  in  the  year 

A,  H.  982.^'  • 

The  -stones  of  this  inscription  have  been  wrongly  placed  by 
some  illiterate  restorer,  tlie  latter  portion  of  the  inscription  coming 
first,  and  the  first  one  last.  A  third  inscription  on  the  right  wall, 
which  is  dated  A.  D.  1591-92,  runs  as  follows:— 

•*  In  the  year  A.  D.  1000,  when  on  his  way  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Dekhan,  the  Slaves  of  the  exalted  Lord  of 
the  Earth,  the  holder  of  the  sky-like  throne,  the  Shadow 
of  Allah  (the  Emperor  Akbar),  passed  by  this  place." 

**That  time  wastes  your  home,  cease,  soul  to  complain 
**  Who  will  not  scorn  a  complainer  so  vain; 
**  From  the  story  of  others  this  wisdom  derive 
**  Ere  nought  of  thyself  but  stories  survive." 

Finally  on  the  left  wall  is  the  fourth  inscription  dated  A.  D. 
1600  :— 

•*The  Shadow  of  Allah,  the  Emperor  Akbar  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Dekhan  and  KhHudesh  in  the  year  lOOl*, 
set  out  for  Hind. 
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ftj  tlie  name  of  the  writer  last  for  over  1 

b  dawn  and  at  eve  I  have  watched  an  owl  sitting 

a  the  loltj  wall-tops  of  Shir  wan  Shah's  tomb, 

id  the  owl's  plaintive  hooting  conveyed  me  this  warning, 

3ra  pomp,  wealth,  and  greatness  be  dumb.*' 

»^  is  new  the  retreat  of  a  Hinda  reclnse,  and  has 

sits  Hindn  name  implies,  reverted  to  its  former  use. 

occnpant,    however,    has    not  improved    its    artistic 
,  and  althoagh  this  building  is  the  only  one  in  Mandu, 

been   kept  in  proper    repair  externally,,  its   internali 
t  has  now  little  in  keeping  with  the  memories  of>A.kbar. 

ither  buildings  calbfor  mention..  The  tomb  of  Daria  DaotiKhan. 
it  half-way  between  the  great  imosqne  and  the  Sagar 
B  left  oi  the  readt  still  beaxs  portions  of  the  texts  fromi 
in  coloured  enamel  tiles  with  which  it  was  entirely 


»eyond.ui  the  jungle  is. a  building  locally  known>  as  thoi  HtlhiiKlitiia. 
lana,"  but  evidently  a  toml\  ihteresting  oa  account  of 
lassive  pillars  which  supportthe  dome,  and  which  aror 
heir  style  in  Mandu, 

oe  known  as  that  of.  '^Ghistir.Khan,''  oommaaderrof  the  Ohisti  .Klian*i 
3  time  of  MahmM  Khilji,  is  a  ruin  beautifully  situated  palsoe. 
Bme  north-east  point  of  the.  hilL  Here,  too,  is  a  sadly- 
^lic  of  what  was  once  a  most  artistic  piece  of  enamelled 
tiott.  Gk)ee  by  are  vaults  said .  to  •  have  been  the 
of  the  great  Mahmi^d.  On  the  road'  to-  the  Lai  Bun- 
passes  two  ^stoue  pillars  evidently  the  ^'  Dip  stambhas  *" 
temple,  while  buried  in  tho  junglO'  to  the  west  of  the- 
al  is  a  large  building  said^  to  have  been  the  school  of 
idar,"  a  reputed  sage.  On  the  map  attached  to  this 
position  of  numerous  other  buildings  is  shown,  but  the 
u  have  a  purely  local  significance,  and  are  merely  noted 
assist  the  traveller  when  wandering  with  a  local  guide 
e  relics  of  the  past. 
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Art.    Xll. — Epvjrapliic    Notes   and    Qfintions. — By    Dbyadatta 
Ramkrishna  Bhandarkar,  M.A* 

[Communioated,  June  1902.] 

I.— THE  FIRST  TWO  ROCK-EDICTS  OF  PIYADA81 : 

l.—TJ^  First  Rock  Edict, 
Transcript, 

2.  finrrftnTT  n^  ^^firm  [  I  ]  f^  sr  ftr- 

8.  f^  -^M  wtRfht  sTirfff««r  [  I  1 

4.  ;t  ^  ff»Tr^  ^m«^>  [  I  ]  ^f*  f^  ^ 

5.  ^irnrf^  qm^  ^^  firtV  Rtbt^  nirr  [  I  ] 

6.  aiRn  f^  «j  v^^\  ^H\m  ^r^TOr  %^ 

7.  Rr^H  Pm^^r  [  i  ]  jn  h^ptoi^ 

10.  %  3Tir  ?T?r  ^^r  vprf^qr  f^f^mr  rft  qr  s?t- 

11.  'TF  3?rw:  HjmPT  ^  »fnT  ir^r  »i^>  [  i  ]  ^  f^ 

12.  »f jfr  ^  5^'r  [  I  ]  <r%  f^  'srV  xrrrr  tot  ^t  air^fir^  L  i  ] 

Translation, 

This  edict  of  righieouRness  ^  was  caused  to  be  written  by  king 
PriyadaiHiii,  beloved  of  the  gods.  2  No  animal  should  here  (on  earth) 
be  immolated  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice  ;  nor  should  any  convivial 
gathering'*  be  called  ;  for,  king  I'riyadarsin,  beloved  of  the  gods, 
sees  much  evil  in  a  convivial  gathering.  Ccrtnin*  convivial  gather- 
ings were  (once)  favourably  regarded  by  Priyadarsin,  beloved  of  the 
gods.  Formerly  in  the  kitchen  ol  king  Priyadarsin,  beloveil  of  the 
gods,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  were  day  by  day 
slaughtered  for  curry.^  Ijut  now  when  this  edict  of  righteousnesa 
was  written,  only  three  animals  were  killed  for  curry,  /'«-.,  two. 
peacocks  and  one  deer  ;  but  even  that  deer  not  regularly.  Even 
these  three  animals  will  not  l^e  afterwards  killed. 
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Note9. 

1.  The  word  (f^tfi/imaZ/pt,  which  occurs  in  this  as  well  as  in 
many  other  edicts,  has  been  translated  *rightftK)iiBD ess-edict'  hf 
Dr.  Kern,  simply  *  edict '  by  M.  Senart,  and  *  religious  edict '  by  Dr. 
Biihler.  Strictly  speaking,  lip%  means  a  Uhh^^  and  consequently 
dhammaltj)%  is  a  dhurmalekha^  i.e.,  a  writing  of  rigbteoasness.  Bni 
I  have  rendered  the  word  Hpt  by  '  edict^ '  as  all  these  dhammdHpi^ 
were  proclamations  from  king  Piyadasi.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Kern  in 
taking  dhtnhma  to  mean  rigbteonsness,  for,  wherever  the  word  is 
used  in  the  edicts,^  it  denotes  no  more  than  good  moral  acts.  And 
this  evidently  is  corroborated  by  the  definition,  whieh  Fiyadnsi 
gives  of  dhaihma  in  Pillar  Edict  II. 

2.  Derunamjiri^a:— On  Puiiini*s  f^/ra  "VI.  3.  21.  which  deals 
with  the  genitive  aUdc-namdia^  KAtyAyana  has  the  Vdrtika  r 
f^PnfJTiC  fRf  ^.  From  this  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Yurtikakara,  devdvuthpriya  had  come  into  use,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  one  word.  In  his  gloss  on  the  vdrtika  H^^f^^JHT:  appended  ta 
Panini's  sutra  V.  3. 14,  Patanjali  includes  devdndA-priya  under  this 
H^^rf^TT.'  This  indicates  that,  like  bhavai  and  the  other  words 
dtrghdyus  and  dyushmai  comprised  in  that  genna^  devdndik^ya  also 
was  employed  as  an  auspicious  mode  of  address  or  characterisation* 
In  Rock  Edict  VIII.,  for  devdnadi-priya  of  some  versions,  we  have 
the  variant  rdjdno  of  others.  The  only  legitimate  eonclBsion  that 
can  be  deduced  therefrom  is  that  devdnaik-ptiya  corresponds  to 
rdjdno.  Coupling  this  fact  with  the  inference  we  have  drawn  from 
what  PatauJHli  has  said,  we  find  that  deodndm-priya  was  an  auspi-* 
cious  mode  of  address  or  characterisation  used  in  the  case  of  kings. 
In  much  later  times  the  word  came  to  have  the  derogatory  sense  of 
'  a  dullard  '  in  Sanskrit  literature.  But  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Kasik&kara  and  Kaiyata,  we  do  not  find  this  sense  attached  to 
the  word  decdndui-priya.  The  earliest  instance  of  it,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  it,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Kavyaprakasa  :  %4C1C- 
qrg?^<rR?TW^rar^^'^rHin>qr;^  Here  devdndni-priya  obviously 
denotes  a  dunce,     ti^machandra   also  gives   devdndtk-priya  in  his 

^  The  word  dhamma  occurriog  in  the  bhabra  e«liot  only  appears  to 
h.ivc  been  used  in  a  sense  technical  to«Buddhiini. 

■  Piitaujali'a  VyAkarana  MahAbhABhya,by  Dr.  Kielhom,(Ra  Sk.  Series) 
Vol.  II.,  p.  406. 

3  K^ryaprakAi^a,  by  VAmanachArya  Jhalkikar,  (Bo.  6k.  Series}yp.  2&6. 
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lexicon  as  synonymous  with  mudka  and  jada.  Again,  the  word  has 
been  explainod  by  Bhattoji  D!ksbita  in  bis  mdilndnia-kaumfidi  as 
equivalent  to  milrhha}  Bu;t  wluiteveB  may  haTe  beea  ibe  sense 
con?eyed  by  dtodndih-priya  in  later  times^  it  was  not  originally 
a  degraded  word^  but  was  employed  as  an  auspicious  mode  of 
characterisation  with  reference  to  kings. 

It  was  Pandit  Bbagwanlal  Indraji?,  who  irst  dcew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  decdmuh-priya  of  some  versions  of  Rock  Edict  VIU, 
corresponded  to-  rdjdno  of  others.  He  was  also  the  first  to  show 
that  devdixupiya  (depdnuppiya)  of  the  Jain  s^tras  was  a  cormption 
of  dtvdndni'priya-  Dr.  Hoernle  doubts  the  correctness  of  this  yiewi 
inasmuch  as  devdnu  in  devdnupp^iya  is  an  anomalous-  form  of  thi 
genitive  devdndik  in  devdiidui-priya,^  But  it  has  bren  stated  above 
that  devdndih'prtjfa  is  mentioned  by  K&tyajana  as  an  instance  of 
itluk-samaM.  We  have^  therefore,  to  regard  it  as  one  word^  and  for 
practical  purposes  ignore  the  existence  of  the  genitive  case  terminatioo, 
when  prouoiMicing  it.  In  other  words,  when  we  heai  the  worc^  pro- 
nounced, we  are  not  to  look  upon  it  as  two-  separate  words^  of  which 
dei^dndtii  is  the  genitive  plural  of  dSpai  but  to  take  it  as  one  word* 
Kke  other  sdmdrsika  words,  without  noticing  the  case  termination  that 
there  is  in  the  body  of  the  word.  If  this  is  true,  it  vcerj  much 
weakens  the  objection  referred  to  above*  For^wheu  we  say  that  dwd- 
nnj^piya  is  a  corruption  of  devdndm-priya,  we  mean  that  the  one  word 
devdimppiya  is  a  corruption  of  the  one  word  devdndik-priya.  We 
cannot  thus  legitimately  split  up  detdnitfpiya  and  deodndm-priya  each 
into  two  words,  and  then  ask  ourselves  whether  devdnu  of  the  one  can, 
by  means  of  the  rules  of  the  Prakrit  dialects,  be  justified  as  a  more 
devehiped  form  of  the  genitive  devdndm  of  the  other.  Dr.  Uoernle's 
proposal  to  consider  deimnuppiya  as  equivalent  to  d&vdnupxiya,  is 
on  the  contrary,  open  to  objection.  For  no  authority  has  been  ad- 
duced to  show  that  devdfuupriya  was  ever  used  as  a  mode  of  address 
in  the  case  of  kings.  And,  so  long  as  that  authority  is  not  forth- 
coming, deudijuppiya,  whiohis  applied  to  kings  even  in  the  Jtiin  stUras 
cannot  stand  for  dcvdnnpriya.  But  it  has  been  shown  above  that 
devdndm-pnya  was  a  mode  of  characterisation,  and  was  often  employed 
in  connection  with  kings.     It  is,   therefore,  safer,  oa  the  whole,  to 

1  SiddhAntnkttumudi,  No.  9Z9. 

a  Ind.  Ant.  X.  IDS  ;  sec  also  J   R.  A.  8.,  1901.  pp.  577-8  and  930. 

•  UvAsagatlttsAo,  Appendix  III. 
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understaiKi  devdnyppiya  as  a  corruption  of  devMni-joritfa  tlian  of 
devdnupriya,  wiiich  has  no  existence  in  literature. 

Althoagh  devdnaihpriya  of  some  copies  of  Bock  Edict  VIII. 
corresponds  to  rujdno  of  others,  it  is  not  correct  to  regard  the 
former  as  synoiiymoaa  with,  or  eqnivaleni  to,  the  latter,  as  Mr.  V.  A. 
Smith  appears  to  me  to  have  done.^  For, rdjd,  which  is  conjoined  to 
the  name  of  Piyadasi,  together  with  devdudwpn'ya,  would,  in  that 
case,  be  superfluous.  Again,  the  rendering  '  his  sacred  majesty,' 
which  he  has  piroposed  for  deudncuhpriya,  does  not  commend  itself 
to  me,  as  the  phrase  *  his  sacred  majesty  '  can  be  applied  only  to 
the  head  ef  a  religions  establishment,  such  e,g.  as  the  Pope  of 
Europe  or  the  Sankarachuryas  of  India,  but  can  neyer  with 
propriety  be  used  with  reference  to  a  secular  king. 

I  have,  therefore,  adhered  to  the   rendering  of  deodnwSipriya  by 

*  beloved  of  the  gods.' 

3.  The  word  samdja  seems  to  have  very  much  exercised  the 
antiquarians.  According  to  most  of  them,  it  signifies  '  a  convivial 
or  festive  assembly/     Dr.  Pischel,^  however,  proposes  th^  meaning 

*  battue  *  for  it.  Although  the  first  sense  is  undoobtedlj  correct, 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  adduce  any  authority  in  support  of  it. 
That,  I  think,  is  now  furnished  by  the  reference  to  the  HariTamaii 
given  un<ler  ^»n'3r +  «!??'  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Diitiouary.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

Here  we  are  told  that  Krishna  held  in  honour  of  the  god 
BilvodakeHVara  a  samdja  (feast),  which  is  said  to  be  ^*  abounding  in  a 
hundred  (varieties)  of  meat  and  curry,  full  of  diverse  (kinds)  of 
food,  and  surcharged  with  condiments."  Samdja,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  a  public  feast,  where  meat  formed  one  of  the  principsl  articles 
of  food  served.  But  this,  I  think,  denotes  only  one  feature  of  the 
samdja.  Another  feature  of  it  will  be  clear  from  the  following  verse 
of  the  Bha'/Jkavya  :^ 

1  J.  B.  A,  >.,  JlOl,  pp.  486  a:  577,  «  Gott.  Gel.  An?^  Itijil,  ]».  1221. 

»  Cautj  V.  11.  v.  39  (^NirnayasA^a:-  dliiiou). 
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Here  the  word  samJja  is  explaioed  by  tho  couimt-ntator  Jaji 
maiigala,  as  signifying  pdna-goskf/it.  Samdja  thus,  on  the  whol 
seems  to  mean  a  sort  of  publio  merry-making,  where  meat  and  wiu 
were  copioasly  served. 

When  king  Piyadasi  says  that  he  sees  ranch  evil  in  the  holding  c 
a  samija^  he  had  in  mind»  I  think,  both  these  features  of  the  samaji 
t;tz.,  the  slanghter  of  handreds  of  animals,  and  the  quaffing  of  eopiou 
wine.  But  it  is  the  first  feature  of  the  samdja^  that,  above  nl' 
prompted  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  this  custom,  since  this  edict  i 
entirely  concerned  with  the  protection  of  animal  life. 

4.  The  word  ekachd  is  formed  by  applying  the  termination  tya  t 
tka,  and  means  *  belonging  to  a  particnlar  place,  cf  rtain.'  Bkach 
samdja  does  not,  therefore,  mean  '*  some  kinds  of  festive  assemblies,' 
as  Dr.  BUhler  supposes,  but  convivial  aatherings  belonging  to 
particular  place,  i.e.,  the  place  where  Piyadasi  was  in  the  hiibit  o 
holding  them.  Further,  sddhnmatd,  I  think,  docs  not  refer  to  Li 
present,  but  to  his  past,  opinion.  What  Piyadasi  means  is,  thai 
although  he  now  sees  much  evil  in  the  celebration  of  saniajas,  t  her 
was  a  time  when  they  were  considered  most  excellfnt  by  him.  Th 
ancient  kings  of  India  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding 
samdjas.  In  the  Hathigumphjl  inscription  at  Cuttack,  we  nre  tol 
that,  Klmravela,  king  of  Kulinga,  amused  his  capital-town  by  cele 
brating  festivals  and  samdjas  (  TH^^THRinrT^rff  ^  ^rTTW^ 
^nrflf  ).*  Similarly,  Nasik  cave-inscription  No.  18  speaks  of  Gotami 
putra  >'Htakarni  as  having  caused  festivals  and  samdjas  to  be  niai< 
(  ^•^'li^lHHM'sKIl'*^  )-^  Quite  in  consonance  with  this  practice 
Piyadasi  must  havo  held  scicral  samdjas,  but  the  slaughter  o 
thimsands  of  animals  on  these  occasions  appears  to  have  aroused  hij 
conscience  and  impelled  him  to  abolish  the  institution,  whereby  si 
much  animal  life  was  saciificcd. 

f).  Piyadasi  here  tells  ns  how  to  rerve  meat  on  the  occasions  of  ih 
samdjas  he  formerly  j^ave,  thousands  of  animals  were  slau^litered  ir 
his  kitchen,  and  how  he  has  now  imposed    restrictions  on  the  animah 

1  Soo    *'Tho.     HAtlnV'iiinpli^      and    three    other    iHSJiiptions,"     ^tc.       bi 
Bha^waiilil  Irnlraji,  }>.  -(>. 

«  Arch.  Surv.  West.  lud.,  Vol.,  IV.,  p.  !0S,  1.  8. 
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to  be  slain  for  his  table.  Anudivascnh^  no  doubt,  literally  means 
*  daily,'  but  it  seems  here  to  denote  the  collective  result  of  the  daily 
slaughter  of  animals  continued  for  a  long  period  rather  than  the 
daily  slaughter  itself,  For  the  killing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
animals  every  day  is  an  impossibility.  The  word  supahere  is  worthy 
of  note.  Even  to  the  present  day,  where  English  cookery  is.  not 
imitated,  meat  is  prepared  among  Hindus  in  the  form  of  curry. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  rendering  we  have  proposed  for  Ih  4 — 9 
is  accepted,  the  cogent  objections,  raised  by  the  learned  scholar  M. 
Senart  ^  to  Dr.  Biihler's   interpretation,  are  satisfactorily   answered. 
In  the  first  place,  the  sense  we  have  given  of  samdja  is,  as   required 
by  him,  '*  more  precise  and  circumscribed  "  than  that   suggested  by 
Br,   Biihler,   and   is   supported   by    authorities.     Next,    if   samdja 
signifies,  as  we  have  seen,   a  public   entertainment  where  meat  and 
wine  were  served  in    profuse  quantities,   it  is   clear   how  thereby 
animal  life  *^  was  compromised,'*  aud  how,  therefore,  na  cha  iomdjo 
katavf/o   can   stand   connected   with   na  .  ,  .  .  pajuhitavya^h  in   an 
edict  **  entirely  devoted  to  the  protection  of  animal  life."     Again>  if 
one  translates,  with  Dr.  Biihler,  asti  pichu,  ^c,  ^'c,  by  "there  are, 
however,  also   some  kinds    of  festive   assemblies  considered  most 
excellent  by  king   Priyadarsiu,"   the   renderings  becomes  liable  to 
M.  Senart's  objection   that,  *•  if  Piyadasi  had   meant  to  approve  of 
'certain  samdjas,*  he  would  have  specified  to  what  samdjas  he  referred." 
But,  as  we  have  understood  it,   Piyadasi's  approval  pertains,   not 
to  any  convivial  gatherings   he   holds  at  present,   but   to   those   he 
formerly  g«vo  ;  in  sli'^rt,  ho  once  approved  of  certain  samdjas  which 
he  now  disapproves.    Thus  M.  Senart's  objection  does  not  apply  to 
our  interpretation.    Lastly,  when  for  samdja  was  proposed  a  vague 
sense,   which   did  not  clearly   indicate  how  animal  life  was  thereby 
**  compromised,"  and  when   the  words   asti  pi  ehu,   ^c,   ^c,  were 
presumed  to  refer  to  certain  samdjas  favourably  regarded  by  Piyadasi 
at  the  time  when  the  edict  was  promulgated,  the  details  given  of 
PiyadHsi's  kitchen,  as  M,   Senart  rightly  observes,   were  rendered 
perfectly   irrelevent  and  unmeaning.     But,  according  to  our  view 
of  the  matter,  these  details  attain  fall  significance.     For  we  have 
interpreted  the   words  asti  pichu,  ^c,  ^c,  to  allude  to  the  samdjas, 
i.e.  public   banquets,  which  Piyadasi  gave  long  before  he  issued  this 
edict ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  Piyadasi  should  describe  the   hor- 

1  Ind.  Ant  XX.  245,  not^eiS 
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tlUi^flM^iitef  if  tttiMlt  dull  trat  WfM 
ptftt  m  ocoiitoai  of  «lM8  ««fiu(^ 

Willi  fqM  te  tlus  •Jtu^  I  luiTO  fMdj  thrM  rmfirks  to  ollbr.  tht 
tot  b  widi  loqpoel  to  Smtijupite.  mtiitioiiocl  bj  Vv^AmA  Mioiig  «io 
kingly  ralmtM  A*  frontim  of  Ul  kingdon.  Tbe  cloM  eorvo- 
•pondooeo  io  towd  of  8fttij»piita  aai  SfttputA,  %  iomamo  «m««l 
•noog  tho  pmoil  ]fiil|bU.  u  io  itddog  that  I  ominoliimd  %q  ImU 
tbtt tho St^^otif  iiiid  fbrmcrlj  settM iotlie toatli on  tho  Wofi«m 
Oooot,  M  tho  noolbo  of  Sotiyapata  ia  iho  odiet  poiott  to  it,  and  tiwl 
diij  oflorwiKdo  ousted  u  far  aortliwifd  ti  Mablrioli|zmv  aaft 
wfii  sMrgid  into  tfio  warrior  and  oAtt  oioii«. 

H7  Moond  romork  lohfi  to  tho  word  ^mamm%  whidi  oeonia  in 
oonnoetioa  with  Antfodmo  and  tho  toor  Qtmk  prhioea.    Dr.  Biliiof 
hu  vHideiod  it  by  •'fMM^kiagiu"^    And  it  is  diii  randtring  to 
which  I  tako  oioeption.    Btmmkim  it  «bo  mdiog  of  aS  Yoiaidilo 
•xcept  that  of  Qtmir,  wluoh  sabadtnko  itfmtipo*  for  1%.    Tkio 
variant  it  of  gftatunportanoo,  ioMmooh  ao  it  iodiealflo  tkal  9tmwkim 
moit  bo  intsrpretod  in  inch  a  way  as  to  oorr^pond  to  it*    S^wMikim 
niost,  tbereforo,  signify  neighbouring  or  bordsring*    AMb  no  m 
natter  offaot,  thia  is  tho  Benas  which  Ohildor'a  PlBl  DMioDaiy 
gives  for  the  word  9dma%hta.    There  can  remain,  therefor^  no  doabt 
that  idmath/a  in  the  edict  ia  to  be  translared  as  '  nei({hboariDg  or 
bordering'  and  not  **  TassaUkings/'  aa  Dr.  Btihler  baa  done. 

My  third  remark  is  concerned  with  the  sense  of  the  word 
^hikichhd.  If  we  carefully  attend  to  the  contents  of  this  edict,  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  ns  that,  when  PiyadNsi  says  that  he  baa 
established  two  kinda  otohikiehhd,  he  makea  only  a  general  statement^ 
of  which  the  works  of  charity  he  mentions  further  on  are  particular 
instances.  If  so,  the  word  chik^chhd  must  be  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  go  naturally  with  planting  trees,  raising  orchards,  digging 
welia,  and  such  other  charitable  works  which  Piyadasi  has  instituted. 
But  if  we  hold  with  Dr.  B'dhler  that  the  word  menus  ''a  hospital"* 
or  with  M.  Senart  that  it  signifies  "  remedies,"'  then  we  shall  bare 
to  suppose  that  this  edict  simply  sets  forth  a  congeries  of  facta 
thoroughly  unconnected  with  one  another.  I,  therefore,  propose  to 
take  ehiktMd  in  the  sense  of  'provision  or  provident  arrangement/ 

»  Bj^.  Ind.  n.  468.  s  /^^. 

»  J%d.  Ani.  IX.  2S7  ;  Ibid.  XX.  240,  not*  SS. 
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If  this  sense  is  adopted,  the  word  ohihichhd  goes  with  all  the 
charitable  AcU  specified  by  Piyadasi,  and  a  connection  is  established 
betvveen  it  and  what  follows.  For  Pijadasi  here  speaks  of  having 
made  two  provident  arrangements,  i.e.,  provident  arrangements  for 
two  classes  of  creatures — men  and  animals.  And  what  are  these  7 
They  are  obviously  the  planting  of  medicinal  herbs,  the  growing  of 
orchards,  the  sinking  of  wells,  and  so  forth*  By  this  way  of  inter- 
pretation alone  the  edict  attains  its  full  significance. 
IL— THE  AJTVIKAS. 
The  epigraphic  references  to  the  Ajtvikas  occur  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Piyadasi  and  his  grandson  Dasaratha.  The  earliest 
of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bar^bar  cave-inscription,^  which 
speaks  of  them  as  the  donees  to  whom  the  cave  was  dedicated  by 
Piyadasi  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  Ajivikas  are 
also  mentioned  in  Pillar  Edict  YII.,  among  those,  whom,  Piyadasi 
tells  us,  he  has  ordered  his  Dbarma-mah&m&tras  to  concern  them- 
selves with.  They  are  also  referred  to  in  the  NSg^rjunt  cave- 
inscriptions,  which  record  the  grant  of  three  caves  to  Ajivikas  by 
Dasaratha,  beloved  of  the  gods.*  But  the  following  note  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  passage  of  Pillar  Edict  YII.,  wherein  the 
Ajivikas  are  mentioned.     The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

i^  wpf#g  ^1  idr^^a  ft" 'T  2K^  f%  ft^rTTTT  ^'il^  Rr. 

Dr.  Kern  and  Dr.  Biihler  connect  hdbhanesu  with  djiviktsu, 
and  translate  it  thus:  *' likewise  I  have  arranaed  it  that  they  will 
be  occupied  with  the  Brahmanical  Ajivikas."  '  Thus,  according  to 
these  scholars,  the  Ajivikas  were  a  Brahmanical  sect.  The  reasons 
for  holding  'this  view  and  for  proposing  the  above  interpretation 
have  been  set  forth  by  Dr.  Kern  in  his  Der  Bnddhismns,  and 
have  been  repeated  by  Dr.  Biihler  in  his  paper  on  the  Bnr&bar 
and  Nag&rjnnl  Hill  Cave  Inscriptions.^  But  apart  from  the 
refutation  of  these  arguments,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  hdbhanesu 
can  by  no  means  stand  in  apposition  with  AjtoiAesu,  as  has  been 
supposed  by  Dr.  Kern  and  Dr.  Biihler.  In  the  N&gSrjunI  cave 
inscriptions   of  Dasaratha,  the  Ajivikas  are  styled  bhadanta,    Kow, 

1  Ind.  Ant.  ZX.  169  and  8B4.  *  Ibid,,  364^.  ~" 

<  Ep,  Ind,  II.  273  ;  ia  justice  to  Dr.  Biibler,  it  most  be  said  that  be  admitted 
thepossib'Ii  y  of  tran^lr.ing  th3  sime  passage  by  ieparating  )i^  ^ip^W 
from  a^nftfirVg,  Ind.  Ant.  XX.  362.  ^ 

«  Ind.  Ant.  XZ.  SSi-S. 
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lAocbfiAi  ii  a  tttb  wUdi  h«f  iifV«r  flMen  ^l^pUf^d  to  inj  tuemUTtt 
of  a  BrahnuuBCil  adiodi."  The  l]liQn«  oi»uld  not,  therefore,  ha^e 
been  >  Brahmnrical  aeck  The  8ani»«oiieliiftOQ  is  poitited  to  bj  th« 
foUowiog  iteiwti  from  tiie  Satt&niplla^ :—  . 

Teioao'ime  iitt%4 TAduMl 

Ajifikt  vft  yedi  t&  nigai^tbft 

peSBlTa  taih  ofttitaranti  eaUie 

}hito  TaJeaUifa  Tija  stghigAaiiin.    6 

Te  kec' ine  br&hmt^fl  TtdMfU 
TaddhA  cApi  bilhmaol  santi  keei 
eabbe  tajl  atthabaddhA  bhavaati  ^ 

ye  yftpi  eVaBie  TAdino  mannaQiAiil*    7 
Translattqiu 

'*  All  these  dis|iiiiatious  Titthijas  and  ljt?ikti  end  N%M||b» 
do  not  any  of  them  orereome  Uiee  in  understandiag  aa.m  mum 
standing  (  does  not  overcome  )  the  one  that  is  walldng  q^ddj.  " 

**A11  these  dispntations  BrAhmtnaSi  and  there  are  even  foina  eU 
BrAhmsnas,  sll  are  bound  by  thy  opioion,  and  others  alaQ  ij^  m» 
considered  dispntants."^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  here  the  Brabmanss,  Ajtvikas  and 
Nirgranthas  are  distiuguished  from  oqo  Rpolher.  The  Ajtvikaa 
cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  ns  haviug  been  a  Brahmanical  8^*hooL 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Kern 'a  view 
that  the  AjWikas  are  Vaibhnayas.  This  viov>^  rests  ou  two  passages  frona 
Utpala'fl  commeutary  on  Yarahamihira's  Brihhjjdtaka.  The  first  pas- 
sage  is  s?r5f[f%c^M^*H  ^  TKr^^irfVcTT^r,  which  be  renders  by  "and  the 
use  of  (the  term)  Ajivika  refers  to  those  who  have  taken  refuge  with 
Narayann."  In  support  of  this  explanation,  Utpala,  according  to 
Dr.  Elern,  cites  a  Prakrit  verse  of  KalakAoharja,  which  the  com- 
mentator renders  by  the  Sanskrit  ^ijrT'Tr^rffr^fT:  ^T^^PTrF:  HHT^^T 
f?«rtf:.  This,  in  Dr.  Kern's  opinion,  unmistakably  shows  that 
Kalakach^rya  regards  Ajivikas  as  Bhugavatas.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
the  translation  proposed  by  Dr.  Kern  for  the  firsfc  passaj2^e  is  not 
correct.  That  this  is  the  case  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  Utpala's  commentary  bearing  upon  this  point : — 


»  Sutte-Nlpata,  edited  by  V.  FanaboU,  p.  672. 
Vol.  X.,Pfc.  II.,  p.  68. 
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*Tr^  H^f^fT  I  ^T^^TTj^  u  irsr^^r  ^f^JM:  ^nrrn  ?rrv  mnfW^: 
^w^r^^e^r  >nrm  ^ttt  ^r^r  H^n^^i  ^r^  ?:^^tt:  i  3?tt  '^gn'O^rr 

q*  ?!i»n?iT^^^r^^r'^.- 1  »r%  ^  ^?^^fRfTrsr^^rrrr:  i  n^ir  '^  ^n^^Tr^r- 
*•  II  rrrTr%3fr  f^^r^rr^  '^  ^RRrr^Bt  ^fx  Hr%H  i  vr^^  ^%t  ^r«Tg% 
qa^Wt  BT  M  ^^5F2^*r^r?frt«T  irH^ai^R'^rif'ii  a?^^:  I  fTRr^sft 

STRflr^Fr:    I    f^"^}^   MPRrU    I  ^f   ^i    \  ^Rlfeat  gCTTfff^^:  I  rTfT 

q-BTT^  ST  T^Tf^f r  ^  I  ^f niTfffqf^:  I  ^^ :  ^:  I  SKPT:  ^R:  I  ^Vr 
^VT  I  Iff  ^f%:  I  ^^H   -^C^:   I  ^^'^ff  ^q«^^  :  I  BT^  f;^'*^^"^^' 

»Tr*'icrfVT'5Tr  JTs^irrTrjq'?^^  1 3Tr#rR^«i^  '^ 'iKR^rfMcTrTf  i  fr^r 

Rrypf  I  "Tm^^r  9^-T^  5^"^  ?rr?nT  ll  ^^^m:  ^THT  ^i^T:  I 
HrfTRT  r^zrf:  \  ^  Honir:  I  ^fX^i  I  ?iq-H  9»l?r:  I  W5  ^21^:  I 
*^^  %5r^PT^:  I  THI^  f^ziT?:  I  ?ir  ^^'Tfirnr:  I  *fHrfT^:  I  ^»f 
fr^ER^:    I  ^RJTftT:    I    "PlT  TRs    I    ^fTTT^:    I    'P'Ji'^  "fFTJ    I  ftfTPf 

'ft^TRT  I  'Tmsf r  ^r^fsirr:  i  e^r^Tfr  g^fft^w:  i  ^^t  h?^  i  srrf 

n^TTtr^R:   I 

Now,  with  regard  fo  the  first  passage  8Tr"^Ff^«J»'T^  ^  m^va^f- 
pjRRr,  it  is  plain  that  the  word  ^  indicates  that  it  is  c<»niiected 
•with  the  preceding  passage,  and  that  consequently  the  words  If^fH^- 

1  AQOcher  i ending :  fH^ftr^^  m% 

>  Another  reading:  ^f??^^: 


4»t  ..immm^ma  m 

f^lffffsif  in  ^  bramr,  iMMHigt.     Dr«  Bftr&t  bowerc^r,  nnt  pereeiTiiig 
the  force  of  %uim  miMlHIrm^   W^RnrTT!M<Tprt  »»  a  distii^ct 
mteace  is  HmH     Syidoitijr,   Ibeirforei  h^  otiuiot  be  f%lii  in 
Inuialaiiiig  H  by  "^  end  the  me  of  (Oerima)  kp9ui  refers  to  diooo 
who  haTe  taken  refage  with  NlrAjafof '    The  troe  mderinf  of  Am 
pee8egeisa8foUowi:«'uid  (the  ten0  Ijitika  it  vted  as  *  SMirtt  W 
denote  the  monaslie  oiders.  dependent  upon  'SMpantJ*    Hefo  Ao 
aiost  important  word  is  «i|MtlauMa9o»  lAfeh  Dr.  Kern  has  eatfiefy 
lost  sight  oi    l7p«IoftfA«9o  means  a  mark  indioatiTe  of  somoddi^ 
ttat  the  word  itself  does  not  aetnany  enpress*    Utpala  has  aliondj» 
in  explaining  the  original  of  YavUiamihira  bj  oomparing  h  with  a 
{Mm  of  KAlaktcbftryat  said  that  dJMba  signifies  Hadandi.     And 
now  he  adds  thst  the  term  ijiHka  is  to  be  taken  at  a  mark  to  denote 
the  rtointe-drroteet  of  NATftJl^A.    It  it  a  mafk  only  and  uot  a  word 
Mpretsive  of  them.    Sanskrit  oommentatars  often  employ  the  frord 
iipa^f /ka9«i  when  they  want  a  certain  word  or  « ipression  m  the 
original  to  denote  things,  not,  tmlj  speaking,  expressed  by  that  word 
or  exprettion.    And  precisely  the  same  practice  is  followed  here  bj 
Utpala.    The  list  of  ascetic  denominations  giren  by  Varubamihim  is 
by  no  means  exhaattlTe,  for,  among  others,  it  fails  to  take  cogniranca 
of  the  reclase-devotees  of  N&  ray  ana.    Hence  the  necessity  to  under- 
stand the  latter  by  me&ns  of  an  updahshana.    From  this  it  follows 
that  the  passage  trriftf^^qf"!  ^  *1Kr^"HfimRf,  far  from  supporting 
Dr.  Kern's  view  that  the  Ajtvikas  are  Vaisbnavas,  runs  count*'r  to  it. 
The  next  passage  from  Utpala's   commentary  cited  by  Dr.  Kern  ia 
favour  of  bis   thesis,  is,  as  stated   above,  ^V^HHlV^fM^:  %^I^R^t 
)Trir7^  f^tii     This   passage  also  has  been  misconstrued,  but  the 
misconstruction  in  this  case  is  dependent  upon   the  misinterpretation 
of  the   former  passage.      For  Utpala   certainly  quotes   this   from 
KalakAcbarya,  as  believed  by  Dr.  Kern,  in  support  of  the  assertion 
BTnrftf^^fnTf^  ^  TncnrnpinTRr.     But,  as  we  have  just  seen,   what 
Utpala  wants  thereby  to  convey  is,  that  the  term  djtvihi  not  means,  as 
siippoted   by  Dr.   Kern,   but  denotes   by   upalakshana,  the  recluse- 
devotees  of  Narayana.     It  may,  however,  be  asked — what  authority 
justifies  this  upalakshana  ?    It  is  the  authority  of  Kalakacb&rya,  and 
Utpala  quotes  a  verse  from  KalakRsamhita  in  fopport  of  bis  position. 
According  to  this  verse,  a  man  becomes  ^U^sTH^^^flnr,  if,  when  born, 
the  planet  mercury  is  predominant,    fint  under  the  same  astrological 
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«<mdition  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  a  man  becomes,  according  to  another 
Terse  of  KAlakachftrya  cited  before,  an  ekadandi,  ^hich  has  been 
identified  by  Utpala  with  the  djtcika  of  Varabamihira.  So  that  the 
ktsava'fnarga'diknhitas  of  the  nev^  verse  remain  to  be  acconnted  for. 
This  justifies  Utpala  in  making  4;t<^'^  stand  as  a  mark  for  keiava* 
mdrga-dikskitast  i.e.  Bhagavatas.  This  is  how,  in  my  opinion,  the 
aecond  passage,  on  which  Dr.  Kern  relies  for  his  theory,  requires  to 
be  understood.  It  points  to  the  justification  of  the  upalakshana^ 
according  to  which  djtvika  denotes  the  recluse-devotees  of  Narayana, 
and  not  of  the  assertion  that  the  Yaishnavas  are  to  be  understood  by 
djtvika  in  its  natural  sense.  The  view  propounded  by  Dr.  Kern  and 
countenanced  by  Dr.  Biihler  that  the  Ajlvikas  are  Vaishnavas,  has, 
therefore,  little  ground  to  stand  upon. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  I  think,  if  a  short  account  of  these 
Ajivlkas  is  given  with  a  view  to  point  out  who  they  were.  My  work 
here  will  be  principally  that  of  bringing  some  of  the  scattered  rays  to 
a  focus.  The  founders  of  this  monastic  order  were  Nanda-Vachcbha, 
Eisa-Sainkichchha,  and  Makkhali  Gosala,  of  whom  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  famous,  as  he  is  one  of  the  sii  well-known  Teachers 
mentioned  in  Buddhist  scriptures.  There  is  a  Sanskrit  word 
maskarxnj  which  ordinarily  signifies  an  ascetic.  But  this  word, 
I  think,  is  formed  from  the  name  Makkhali,  and  orginally  denoted  an 
Ajtvika  monk.  But,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Ajivikas,  the 
origin  and  the  signification  of  the  word  were  forgotten,  and  it  came 
to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  an  'ascetic'  Buddhaghftsha  tells 
us  that  an  Ajivika  is  nagga-pabbajtloA  Ajtvikas  are  also  described 
as  aehelaf*  ».e.,  unclothed.  And  in  confirmation  of  this,  there  are  at 
least  two  stories  from  the  Vinaja-pitaka.  .  According  to  the  fir«t,' 
which  is  in  the  Mahavagga,  while  the  Buddha  and  the  Bhikshus  were 
once  staying  in  the  Auathapindikairama  in  Jetavana  at  StAvasti,  it 
began  to  rain  over  the  whole  world.  The  Buddha  informed  the 
Bhikshus  that  that  was  the  last  mighty  storm  of  rain  over  the  whole 
world,  and  consequently  asked  them  to  let  themselves  be  rained  down 
upon.  The  Bhikshus  accordingly  divested  themselves  of  iheir  robes 
and  exposed  their  bodies  to  rain.  On  that  very  day,  Vi»AkhA,  mother 
of  MigAra,  was  engaged  in  preparations  for  a  feast  to  the  Buddha  and 
his  Bhikshus.    When  the  preparations  were  over,  she  sent  her  maid- 

1  J.  B.  A.  8. 1898,  p.  197.  " 

*  JAt.  L  390. 
«  VIIL  15,  9—6. 
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lerTMit  to  tbe  Bnddlm  to  intimato  thil  dinner  was  r^ aJ j.    When  tli»l 
maid  servant  approftdhed  the  AoAtlia|ri|ijiibUrAiDa.  she  aaw  the  linked 
Bhikafaog,  but  oondaded  from  their  being  naked  Ukvi    ihej    wero 
Ajiviku.    Theolher  atory,  which  ia  from  the  ^isga^gift/ is,  th%t, 
while  a  few  Bhikahua  left  SIketa  for  BrATasti,  theT  were  wajlurd  bfj 
eertain  rtibhera,  who  deprived  them  of  their  robes.    Belii^    forbiddeii<| 
bj  the  Buddha  lo  ask  for  another  fsrmeot,  ihty  went   naked    to 
^r&vastl  to  meet  the  Bhikshna  there.      But  tLt*  ktter,  instead  of  ^ 
jrecog;niBing  them  as  mendicants  of  their  order,  mistook   them  for 
Ajifikas  as  they  were  unclothed* 

The  Ajivikas  covered  their  bodies  with  dost,  and  their  food 
consisted  of  fish  and  cow-dung.*  They  were  noted  for  aseetie 
practices  of  tbe  most  rigorous  kind.  Some  of  the  snsteritiea  thej 
practised  are  mentioned  in  one  Jitaka  to  have  been  ''painfad 
squiitting  on  heelSi  swinging  in  the  air  like  bats,  reclining  on  tfaorJM 
and  scorching  themselves  with  five  fires."  '  Again,  aa  first  poiiiled 
out  by  Dr.  Biihler,  they  branded  the  handa  of  their  novice  widi  ^ 
heated  ball.^  Their  doctrine  has  been  admirably  anmmed  up  bjr 
the  Buddha  in  the  words  n'atthi  kammaih  n'atthi  Hriyatk  WaiAf 
viriya%t%.    They  were  thus  complete  fatalists.*  ^ 

,  The  Ajtvikas  appear  to  hate  been  intimately  connected  wiili  ^a 
Nirgranihas,  i.e.,  Juinas.  They  are  often  associated  together  in  the 
Buddhist  literature  (^ee  e.g.  the  stanza  quoted  above  from  the 
Sutta  Nipata).  The  Jaina  iivork  Bbagavati  tells  aa  that  Gosala 
Mankhaliputta  was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  MahavirR.'  Again,  in 
the  Divjavadana,  tbe  Nirgrautbas  have  actubUy  been  once  called 
Ajivikas.^  Further,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  Ajivakas  is  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  South-Indian  Inscriptions^  edited  by  Dr* 
Holtzsch,  who  considers  them  to  be  Jainas. 

1  VI.  2. 

«  JAt.  I.  390. 

8  Ibid.  I.  493  ;  other  aupteritiea  to  which  they  resorted  hare  been  set 
forth  in  the  Majjhima-Nik&ya,  p.  238.  For  the  translation  of  this  passage, 
see  Rh)8  Davids'  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  p.  227  ff. 

4  JAt.  III.  541. 

s  Bee  also  Rhys  Davids'  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  pp.  71  ff.,  and 
Hoernle's  UvAsagadasAo,  Appen  lix  II. 

«  *  The  Life  of  the  Buddha  *  translated  by  W.  W.  Bockhill,  pp.  249  ff . 
Uv&sagadasAo  by  Hoerule,  Appendix  I. 

f  DivyAvadAna,  edited  by  Cowell  and  Neil,  p.  4S7, 

•  Vol.  I.,  pp.  88,  89,  92  and  108. 
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In  the  Brahmanical  works,  the  earliest  reference  to  tlio  Ajivikas 
that  has  been  traced,  is  in  Yarahauiihira's  Brihajjataka,  as  we 
have  seen  aboye.  Then  in  the  Junakiharana  of  Kamaradasa 
{A.  1).  725),  Ruvana  is  mentioned  to  have  approached  Sita  in  the 
garb  of  an  Ajivika  monk.i  No  other  reference  to  the  Ajivikas  has 
been  found  in  Brahmanical  literature,  so  tar  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

III.— DIGHVVA-DUBAULt  PLATE  OF  MAHENDRAPALA 

and 
BENGAL  AS.  SOO.»S  PLATE  OF  VINAYAKAPALA. 

These  copper-plate  charters  have  been  edited  by  various  scholars 
from  titne  to  time,  but  the  scholar  who  edited  them  last  is  Dr.  Fleet, 
who  has  laid  students  of  ancient  Indian  history  under  deep  obliga- 
tions, by  giving  them  an  excellent  summary  of  the  different  theories 
held  regarding  the  royal  grantors  of  these  charters  and  then  setting 
forth  his  own  view  of  the  matter.  His  view,  considered  in  the 
li^ht  of  the  researches  then  made,  was,  indeed,  incontrovertible  ; 
but  the  publication  of  the  Daulatpura  grant  of  BhojadSva,  and  of 
the  well-known  Siyadoni  inscription,  the  contents  of  which  were 
but  imperfectly  known  when  Dr.  Fleet  wrote  upon  the  subject,  has 
thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  question  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  a  new  theory  requires  to  be  framed.  To  this  task 
I  set  myself  in  this  paper,  but  this  object  can  be  best  attained  by 
giving,  in  short,  the  chief  arguments  on  which  Dr.  Fleet's  theory 
is  based,  and  then  my  own  reasons  for  dissenting  from  his  view. 

Dr.  Fleet's  arguments  2  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follow  ; — 

1.  The  kings  mentioned  in  the  copper-plate  inscriptions  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  homonymous  kings  named  in  the  Gwalior 
Pohcva  and  Siyadoni  stone-insoriptions,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
bear  the  subordinate  title  mahdrdja,  and  the  latter,  the  paramount 
titles  j)aramabhatldraha  mahdrdjddhirdja  j)aranfSivara. 

2.  The  locality  Mahftdaya,  whence  the  charters  were  issued 
cannot  be  identified  with  Kanauj,  as  it  is  spoken  of  therein  as  a 
shandhdvdra;  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  such  a  famous  capital 
town  as  Kanauj  should  be  selected  for  a  camp.  Their  capital  was 
either  Sravasti  or  Varanasi ;  and  Mahodaya,  where  their  camp  v^as 
established,  must  be  located  near  the  Ganges  or  its  tributaries,  since 

1  Cap.  X.  r.  76. 
«  Ind.  Aut.  Vol.  XV,  pp.  110-1. 
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Yittl]fii]capll«,  ^a^  imvd  Ibe  teoond  Mtfirier,  ii  mentMHiriL  ikbclMrtl 
iMTe  Iwthed  k  dM  Gftiq^  baforo  maldiig  the  |(imiit. 

Z.  The  dilei«f«M»pl»t«tftf6  155  find  188  tttpeetiiFiMjr,  ana  «n 
fB  b«  referred  to  tfie  HirahA  ^a.  Their  EngUah  eqoitratnla  «Hi 
tibenfore,  AJ>.  761-62,  And  A.D.  V94-95,  xeapectiTc'ly*  Tb^^ 
thwrfore,  floorlthed  in  the  teocmd  hidfuf  the  eighth  eentuy  AJ>^  «tti 
caniiot  he  the  tame  as  their  BMBesakeev  who  were  poeterior  by  foU 
oneeentarj. 

Before  we  proceed  to  deal  with  theie  ergomentB  one  by  <mmi,  At 
first,  queetion  diat  we  ahall  decide  ii:  are  these  ^rioo^  idei^iaa 
with  the  hotoouymotts  kings  mentioned  in  the  stone-inaoriptumat 
The  la^  foor  geaeratioas  of  princes  in  the  second  ooppcr-plala 
charter  are:^^ 

B&maUiadra 

BhL  . 

I 
Mah«ndrapftla 

Vinayakapala.  ^ 

The  sQcoession  of  the  princes  of  Kanauj  as  deteimtned  foimii  ttfi 

Gwalior,  Pthivk  and  Stjadftni  inscriptions  is  as  follows  :— 

Ramabhadra 

I 
BhSja 

Mahfindrapala 

MahipAla  or  Kshitipala. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  of 
names,  so  far  as  the  first  three  princes  are  concerned.  But  there 
appears  to  be  some  difference  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  fourth 
prince.  This  difference,  however,  is  only  apparent.  Dr.  Kielhorn 
has  shown,  on  the  evidence  of  a  Khajnr&ho  inscription,  ^  that 
Mahtp&la  also  bore  the  name  H6rambapula.  Thus  the  difference  of 
name  with  regard  to  the  fourth  prince  in  the  two  lists  ceases  to 
exist,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mahipala  of  the  second  list  waa 

1  The  copper-plate  grant  of  Vin&yakap&la  places  bis  half-brother  Bhdja  II. 
between  him  and  their  father  Mahdndrap^la ,  bat  I  have  omitted  his  name  aa 
we  are  concerned,  not  with  succeesion,  but  with  generations. 

1  £p.  Ind.  1. 124  and  171. 
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also  called  HSrambapula,  which  is  synoiiymoua  with  VinAyakapala, 
both  being  names  of  Ganapati.  We  thus  see  that  the  names  o{ 
the  last  foar  princes  mentioned  in  the  copper-plate  inscriptions  agree 
with  tho;^  of  the  princes  referred  to  in  the  stone-inscriptions.  The 
agreement  of  names  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  princes  can  be 
explained  away  as  a  mere  coincidence.  Bnt  when  the  agreement 
extends  to  the  names  of  no  less  than  fonr  princes,  only  one  oonclu- 
sion  is  possible,  viz,  that  they  are  identical^  unless  cogent  reasons 
can  be  addnced  to  the  contrary.  The  only  conceivable  objection  to 
this  view  is  that  the  kings  of  the  copper-plate  inscriptions  are  called 
simply  mahdrdjas,  whereas  those  of  the  scone-inscriptions  are  styled^ 
paramahhattdraka  mahdidjddhirdja  Paratneivara.  This  point  I  shall 
shortly  consider.    ^ 

We  shall  now  tarn  to  the  second  of  Dr.  Fleet's  arguments 
summarised  above.  He  says  that  Mahodaya^  whence  the  copper- 
plate grants  were  issued,  cannot  be  Kanauj,  because  Mahodaya  is 
therein  called  a  shandhdvdra^  and  such  a  great  city  as  Kanauj 
could  not  have  been  used  as  a  site  for  a  camp.  Dr.  Fleet  would, 
indeed,  have  been  correct  in  saying  that  such  a  renowned  city  as 
Kanauj  could  not  have  been  selected  for  a  camp,  if  the  word 
skandhdodra  had  meant  a  camp  only.  But,  as  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Kielhorn,  the  word  skandhdvdra  is  given  by  lexicographers  as 
another  word  for  rdjadhdni  also,  ^  and  the  reason  of  it  is  evident. 
The  place  of  the  king's  residence,  be  it  temporary  or  permanent, 
cannot  be  without  horses,  elephants,  foot-soldiers^  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war — exactly  the  things  met  with  in  camps.  Piecisely  for 
the  same  reason,  Gwalior,  the  capital  of  Scindia's  dominions,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  lasJJcar,  %.e,  a  camp.  And,  that  ^andhavdra^  as 
used  in  our  copper-plate  charters,  signifies  a  capital,  may  be  easily 
seen.  Since  Dr.  Fleet  wrote  his  paper  on  these  charters,  a  copper- 
plate grant  of  Bbdjad^va  of  the  same  dynasty  has  been  found,  which 
also  was  issued  from  the  Mah6daya  dcandhdodra,  ^  We  thus  have 
three  copper-plate  charters  of  this  dynasty,  all  issued  from  Mahodaya. 
Now,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  three  distinct  princes  at  three 
different  times  chobe  one  and  the  same  place  called  Mahddaya,  foi 
their  camp,  if  the  word  skandhdvdra  is  here  to  be  understood  in  this 

1  £p.  Ind.  V.  209;   see    also    H^mocbandra's  Abhidh^nachiutAmaAi  by 
Boehilingk  and  Rieu,  p.  18J,  v.  973. 
«  Ep.  lucl.  V.  211.  » 
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sense.     Obviously,   therefore,   the  word   skamlhdvdra  must  be  takeit 
to  denote  rdjadhdnU  ue,   the    place  of   royal  residence.     This  is  not 
the   first   instance  of  the  word   being   used   in   this  sense.     Other 
epigraphic  instances  can  be  addaced.     Thus  the  Khalimpnr   charter 
of  DharmapAladeva,  of  the  Pala  dynasty,  was  issued   from   the  jaya-- 
skandhdi'dray     fixed    at     Paoaliputra.^       The     Mungir     grant    of 
Devapala  and  the  Bhdgalpur  charter  of  Narayflnap&la,  of  the  same 
dynasty,    were    made    from    the    jayaskandhdvdra^    established    at 
Mudgiri.2      As    Pataliputra  (Patiia)    and  Mudgiri  (Mungir)  were 
names  of  renowned  cities,  they  could  not  possibly  hare  been  ased  as 
Bkandhdvdras  in  the  sense  of  camps.    The  word  shandhdvarOy  therefore, 
cTen  in  these  copper-plate  charters  of  the  Pala  kings,  must  be  under- 
stood  in   the   sense   of   rdjadhdnty   and    Pataliputra  and  Mudgiri, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  seats  of  the  Pala  (government  in  the  time  of 
Dharmapala,    and    of    DSvapala    and  Narayanapala,    respectiveljr. 
Nothing,     therefore,    precludes  us    from    holding  that,    the    word 
nhandhdvdra   occurring   in   onr   copper-plate    inscriptions,  must   be 
taken  to  signify   rdjadhdiit,  and  that  Mahodaya,  which  is  therein 
spoken  of  as  a  shandhdvd'-ay   must  accordingly  denote  a  great  city, 
worthy    of    royal    residence.     Now,    according    to    lexicographers, 
Mal»6daya  is  another  name  for  Kanyakubja,  i.e.  Kanauj.     This  fits 
here  excellontly,  for,  as  we  have  just  seen,   Mahodnya   of  our  plates 
was  a  large  city,  worthy  of  royal  residence,  and  Kiinauj    was  for  long 
known   as   the  capital   of  North  India.     Again,  as  noticed   by    Dr. 
Fleet   himself,  the  second  of  the  two  grants  was  issued  by  Vinuyaka- 
j)ala  from  ^laliodaya  after  batiiing   in  the   Ganges.     Mahodaya  was 
thus  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.     And  Kanauj,  with  which  we  have 
identified  the  .Mahodaya  of  our  plates,  U  on  the  Ganges.     No   doubt, 
therefore,  can  remain    as   to    the    Mahodaya  in  question  being  the 
same  as  Kananj.     There    was    doubtless    some    plausibility    in    Dr. 
Fleet's  objection  to  this  identification,  wlien   only   these  two  copper- 
plate charters  were   known,   mentioning  places   about   250  and  15() 
miles  east  ot  Kanauj.     But  now  in  addition   to  these  charters,  a  new 
grant   of   Bhojadev'a,    meuti.ned    above,    has   come  to  light,    and   it 
speaks  of    a  locality   called  Siva,  which  is  unquestionahly  the  same  as 
Sewa,  in  the  Jodhpar   State,  where    it  was  found,    which    is  no    less 
than    oOO   miles   wc>:t    of   Kanauj.     If    this    is  so,    it   is  difTicult    to 

I  Kp.  IimI.  IV.2tl).  " 

a    lud.  Ant.  XV.30t;;  XXI.  2:.G, 
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jconceive,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Eielhorn,  ^  a  capital  towa 
other  than  Kanauj  most  favourably  situated  as  the  place  from 
which  the  three  charters  could  be  issued.  ^ 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  first  of  Dr.  Fleet's  arguments 
summarised  above.  He  alleges  that  the  kings  of  the  copper-plate 
iuscriptions  cannot  be  the  same  as  their  namesakes,  referred  to  in  the 
stone-inscriptions,  as  the  former  are  called  simply  Mahdrdjas,  and  the 
latter,  paramahhattdraka  mahdrdjddhirdja  paramesvaras.  Now,  I 
think,  it  is  wrong  tu  suppose  that  mahdrdja  necessarily  denotes  a 
subordinate  feudatory  rank.  The  word  literally  means  '  the  great 
king,*  and  can  appropriately  be  applied  to  even  an  independent  ruler. 
And,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  actually  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  kings  of  the  copper-plate  inscriptions  is  clearly  attested  by  the 
vast  extent  of  territory  over  which  they  ruled.  It  has  been  just 
shown  that  Mahodaya  or  Kanauj  was  their  capital,  that  two  of  their 
copper-plate  grants  refer  to  localities  about  250  and  150  miles  to  the 
east  of  Kanauj,  and  that  the  third,  %,e,  the  newly-found  grant  of 
Bhojaddva  names  a  certain  place,  which  is  300  miles  to  the  west  of 
Kanauj.  Thas  the  dominions  of  these  kings  extended  at  least  as  far 
AS  250  to  the  east,  and  300  miles  to  the  west  of  Kanauj,  their  capital. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  vast  range  of  territory,  and  was  certainly  of 
no  less  extent  than  that  held  by  the  Ghddi,  Ghand^lla  and  Paramara 
rulers.  Now,  if  the  latter  are  regarded  as  independent  sovereigns, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  former  should  not  be  regarded  as  equally 
independent,  although  they  do  not  assume  high-sounding  titles. 
Nay,  about  this  period  the  high-sounding  titles  borne  by  kings  are 
often  found  empty.  We  have  the  well-known  instance  of  Vaidyadfevs, 
who  was  first  a  minister  of  Kumurapala,  of  the  Pala  dynasty,  bat 
was  afterwards  made  by  him  king  of  Eamardpa.  Although  VaidyadSva 
was  thus  subordinate  to  Knmarapala,  he  styles  himself  mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja paramabhalldraka  paramisoara.^  Another  instance  is 
furnished  by  the  Bajdr  stone*inscription  of  Mathanadeva,  who, 
although  himself  a  feudatory  of  Vijayapala,  king  of  Kanauj,  assumes 

1  Ep.  Ind.  V.  209.  ' 

9  In  justice  to  Dr.  Fleet  it  reqaircs  to  be  mentloDed  that  he  does  admit  at 
Ep.  Ind.  YI.  198.  that  tlie  Mab6daya  of  these  oopper-plate  inBcriptions  refers 
to  Kanauj.  But,  as  the  objections  urged  by  him  against  the  identifioation  of 
the  Muhodaya  of  these  plates  with  Kanauj  were  in  themselves  weighty, 
I  thoaght  it  necessary  to  consider  them. 

3  Ep.  Ind.  a  353. 
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the  titles  mahirijddhirdja  paramSivara.  ^  Farther  may  be  elted  ma 
insiance  of  the  contrary  kind,  an  instance  of  a  prince,  wbo,  although 
an  independent  ruler,  bears  the  simple  title  paramSsvara  like  that  of 
m^hdrija.  BhSjadi^va  of  the  SiyadSui  stone-inscription  has  heen 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  fih6jadeTa  of  the  Gwalior 
stone-inscription  No.  2.  But,  while  in  the  first  inscription,  he  ia  stjled 
paramabkattdraka  mahdrdjddkirdja  paraniSscafa^  he  is  styled,  in  the 
second,  simply  svdmi  parameivaraJ^  In  short,  the  assumption  of  the 
simple  or  high-sounding  titles  is  not  a  snre  index  of  the  trne  raok, 
especially  about  this  period.  And  we  have  seen  that,  the  territory, 
over  which  the  kings  of  the  coppei^plate  inscriptions  rnled,  was  as  vast 
as,  if  perhaps  not  vaster  than,  that  owned  by  the  GhSdi,  Ghand^Ua  or 
Paramara  kings.  It  is,  therefore,  incontrovertible  that  the  former 
were  independent  rulers  ;  and  thus  the  objection  to  their  identity  with 
the  homonymous  kings  of  the  stone-inscriptions  has  little  weight. 

We   now  come  to  the  last  point,  viz.  the  dates  of  the    plates. 
According  to  Dr.  Fleet,  the  dates  are  155   and  188,  and  are  years  of 
the  Harsha  era.    In  editing  the  newly-found  grant  of  Bh6jad6va,  Dr. 
Kielhorn  too  following  Dr.  Fleet  interprets  the  symbol  3  as  equivalent 
to  100,  and  refers  it  to  the  Harsha  era.     Conceding  for  the  moment 
that  these  dates  have  been  correctly  read,  let  us  see  whether  they 
can  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Harsha  era.    The  dates  100  and    155 
of  BhojadevR  and  Mah^iidrapiila  of  the  copper-pUta  inscriptions,   as 
read  by  Dr.  Fleet  and  Dr.  Kielhorn,  if  referred  to  the  Harsha  era, 
as  held  by  them,    are  equivalent  to  A. I).    700  and  761.     So  that 
from  A.D.  706  to  761  we  have  both  Bhojadeva  and  Mahendrapala, 
reigning  conaecutively  at   Mahodaya  or  Kanaiij.     Now,   the    Raja- 
taraiigini  tells  us  that  Lalitaditya  of  Kashmir  defeated  YasSvarnian, 
who  reigned  at  Kauauj,   and    was   the   patron   of   Bhavabhdti    aod 
Vakpati.     The  Kashmir  chronicle  assigns  Lalitaditya  to  the  period 
720 — 760  A.D.3     It  is,    therefore,  plain  that  Yasovarman  whom  he 
defeated  must  have  been  reigning  between  A.D.   726 — 700,  i.e,  about 
that  period  when,  and  at   that  very     Mahodaya   or   Kanauj  where, 
Bhojadeva   and   Mahendrapala  were  reigning,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  above.     Evidently,  therefore,  the  theory  that  the  dates  of   these 
princes  are  years  of  the  Harjha  era  must  be  given  up.     Nor  can  we 

»  Ihid.  III.  206. 

«  Ibid:  I.,  169. 

«  Kalhana's  RAjatarangini  translated  by  M.  A.Steib,  Vol.  X.  p.  132i 
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accept  the  readiDg  of  these  dates*  as  proposed  by  the  same  sebolars. 
Dr.  Fleet,  indeed,  says  "  that  the  dates  of  these  two  inseriptions  are 
perfectly  certain."  1  Bnt  lam  sorry  that  I  hare  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  grounds,  on  which  this  certainty  is  based.  Bnyond  telling 
us  in  a  footnote  that  "the  remaining  symbols  for  5,  10  and  100  in 
their  present  forms  are  still  to  be  entered  there  "^  (t.e.  in  Bhag- 
wanlal  Indraji*s  table)^  ke  does  not  attempt  to  adduce  any  authority 
in  support  of  his  reading.  This  being  the  case,  one  is  perfectly 
justified  in  regarding  the  readings  as  not  certain,  but  only  tentatiye* 
And,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  forth  a  conjecture,  I  propose  that 
the  symbol  3  or  3  which,  according  to  Dr.  Fleet  and  Dr.  Kielhom, 
is  equiyalent  to  100,  should  be  understood  to  stand  for  900 
especially  as  it  closely  resembles  ^  the  sign  for  9  occurring  in  the 
Bengal  As.  Soc.'s  plate  of  Yinayakapala,  and  that  the  dates  so  read 
should  be  referred  to  the  Vikrama  era,  like  those  of  the  Gwalior, 
Asni,  De5gadh  and  Siyad5ni  inscriptions.  If  this  conjecture  is 
followed,  the  dates  of  the  three  copper-plate  inscriptions  are  to  be 
read  900,  955  and  988  V.E.,  which  correspond  to  A.  D.  844,  899 
and  982  respectiyely.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  place  the 
dates  of  both  the  copper-platiC  and  the  stone  inscriptions  side  by  side, 
thus : — 

Copper-plate  inscriptions,     Stone^nseripHons. 


Bh6jad6va 

Mah6ndrap&la 

Mahipala 

or 
Vinayakapala 


} 


844  A.  D. 
899  A.  D. 

932  A.  D. 


862,876  and  882  A.  D. 
903  and  907  A.D. 

917  A.  D. 


There  is  no  disagreement  whatever,  so  far  as  the  dates  of 
Mab^ndrapala  are  concerned.  With  regard  to  Bhdjad^va,  if  we  accept 
the  date  of  the  copper-plate  inscription,  as  we  have  conjectured  it, 
we  shall  have  to  suppose  that  he  reigned  for  at  least  38  years  ;  and, 
I  think,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  this  supposition.  With 
respect  to  Mahipala  or  Vinayakapala,  the  date  which  his  grant  gives 
him,  is,  indeed,  posterior  to  that  furnished  by  the  stone-inscription. 


1  Ind.  Ant  XV.  lU. 

A  Ibid,,  p.  106,  footnote  S« 
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norih  to  the  Mahi  as  Vadnagar  was  comprised  in  the  country  of 
]>&ta.  The  question  that  now  arises  is :  where  then  was  the  king- 
dom of  the  Gurjaras,  so  often  alhided  to  in  inscriptions,  before  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as,  till  that  time,  Gujarat  was  known 
as  L&ta,  and  hence  was  not  ruled  over  hy  G  (irjara  princes  ? 

In  no  less  than  three  inscriptions  Gurjaratra  is  mentioned  as  the 
name  of  a  proyince.  The  Ghatajal  inscription  of  a  Pratihara  prince, 
named  Kakkuka,  speaks  of  Marumada  (Marw&r),  Valla,  Tamani 
(Stravani),Parianka-ajja  and  Gujjaratta  (Gurjaratra),  as  the  provinces 
held  bj  that  prince.^  The  Daulatpura  plate  of  Bh6jadira  men- 
tions Gurjaratra  bkumi  as  comprising  Dendvanaka  rishaya,  a  vil- 
lage of  which  called  Siv&grama  was  granted  by  that  king^.  Siv&grama 
is  identical  with  the  Tillage  SiwS,  where  the  plate  was  originally  foand, 
and  pSndvanaka  still  survives  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Did  w&n  in 
the  north-easternmost  part  of  the  Jl^dhapur  State.  Dr.  Kielhom 
who  edited  this  grant,  has  given,  in  a  footnote  of  his  paper  tbereoD 
the  full  text  of  an  inscription  found  at  Kalanjara,  wherein  also  Gurja- 
ratra matidala  is  mentioned  together  with  the  town  of  Mangalanaka 
falling  within  it.*  Mangalannka  the  learned  doctor  has  identified 
with  Maglona,  28  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Didwan.  Gurjaratr&  was  thus  a 
province    (mandala)   in    Rajput^na  not  unlike  Marumada,  Stravani 


It  is  not  established  by  means  of  the  identification  of  any  surrounding  villajre^  • 
nor  by  the  mention  of  this  name  in  any  one  of  the  inBcriptions  in  or  about 
Anand.  It  isoDly  the  correspondenoe  of  aouud  that  is  in  favour  of  this  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  identification  of  Anandapura  with  Vadnagar  is  based* 
in  ray  humble  opinion,  on  irrefragable  cviiieQce.  The  Vadnagar  2»'asa4(i 
of  the  reign  of  KumArapAla  distinctly  makes  mention  of  the  town  by  the 
name  of  Anandapura  and  speaks  of  it  as  containing  a  settlement  of  Brdhmanas 
called  Nagara  (Bp,  Ind.  I.  pp.  295,  299  and  303).  This  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  tradition  current  among  NAgar  BrAhmanas  that  their  ori- 
ginal  seat  was  y&dn&'!;&r  (Gujarat  Pojmlation  in  the  Gatettecr  of  the  Bomhai 
Presidency,  Vol.  IX.,  Ft.  I ,  p.  13).  Again,  the  AlinA  charters  of  A.D,  649  and 
656  were  issued  to  the  name  grantee  who  is  descrit)ed  in  the  first  as  origiBally 
of  Anarttapura  and  in  the  second  as  originally  of  Anandapura  ( Ind.  Ant.  VH.  75 
and  79).  This  means  that  Anandapura  was  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Anarttapura.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  popular  stories,  Vadnagar 
was  called  Anarttapura  in  the  Trdt^-ynga  {History  of  Gujardt,  in  the  Qauetteer 
of  the  Bombay  Presid^nrj/,  Vol,  I.,  Ft,  I.,  p.  6). 

1  y.  K.  A.  8. 1895,  p.  517.  »  Ep,  Ind,  V.  211. 

3  Lor,  (it,  210,  and  footnote  3. 
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and  80  forth,  and  further,  aa  the  Daulatpura  plate  and  the  K&laiijara 
inscription  inform  us,  this  province  of  Gurjaratra  extended  round 
about  Didwin,  8lw&  and  Maglona.  The  name  Qarjaratr^  ia  highly 
significant.  It  indicates  that  it  was  in  this  province  that  the  Giirjaras 
gained  a  firm  footing  and  established  themselves,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  came  to  be  called  after  them  just  as  SakasthAna,  Ahirwar 
and  so  forth  were  called  after  Sakas  and  Abhiras.  Thus  we  see  that, 
before  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Gurjaras  were  settled  in  a 
part  of  RftjputAn&  called  Gurjaratr&  after  them.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  Giirjara  power  was  confined  to  this 
province  only.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  Yuan-Chaang  (Hiouen-Thsang) 
(C.  640  A.  D.)  places  the  kingdom  of  Eiu-che-lo  1,800  li  or  300  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  country  of  Valabhi.  The  proper  representative 
of  Kiu-che-lo  has  been  accepted  to  be  Giirjara,  and,  as  Yuan-Chuang 
mentions  the  countries  of  SurSshtra,  Anandapura,  Uj jayant,  Sindhu 
and  Mulasthanapura  surrounding  Kiu-che-lo,  Kiu-che-lo  must  be 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  Central  and  Northern  RajputSna. 
Besides,  as  according  to  the  Chinese  traveller,  the  country  of  Kiu- 
che-lo  was  5,000  li  or  834  miles  in  circuit,  it  could  not  have  been  merely 
the  small  province  of  Gurjaratr^.  The  same  conclusion  is  pointed  to 
by  the  mention,  in  the  Harshacharita,  of  the  conquests  of  Prabh&- 
karavardhauA.  The  king  is  therein  described  as  ^'  a  lion  to  the  deer 
which  were  the  Hunas,  mental  affliction  to  the  king  of  Sindhu,  (the 
cause)  of  sleeplessness  to  the  Gurjara  prince,  the  pdkala  fever  to  the 
scent  elephants  of  the  ruler  of  Gaudh&ra,  the  pilferer  of  the  wits  of  the 
Lita  king  and  an  axe  to  the  creeper,  vU.  the  goddess  of  wealth  of  the 
M&lava  prince."*  Now,  the  Hiinas  were  settled  in  the  Himalayns  to 
the  north  of  Prabhikaravardhana's  kingdom  of  Srikantha.  The 
countries  of  Malava,  Sindhu  and  Lata  correspond  respectively  to  the 
present  Malwa,  Sindh  and  Gujarat.  The  only  territory  which 
remains  surrounded  by  Srikanbha,  Gandh&ra,  Sindhu,  Lata  and 
M&lava  is  Rajputan^,  which  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  country  of  the  Giirjaras.  The  larger  portion  of  Rajputdna 
thus  appears  to  have  been  under  the  Giirjara  sway.  Next,  the 
Panchatantra,  in  its  fourth  taiUra  contains  the  story  of  a  rathaJedra^ 
who  is  mentioned  as  having  gone  to  a  Giirjara  village  in  the  Giirjara 

1  Baddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  Vol.  II.  pp.  269-70. 
'  Oaii^avaho  by  S.  P.  Pandit,  iDtrodaclion,  p.  cixvii,  footnote* ;    KAdam- 
baii,  by  Peterson,  1888,  Introdaction,  p.  56. 
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country  in  search  for  camels.^     At  Rajputana  is  still  known  to  be  the 
habitat  of  camels,  oor  coDclusion  that  the  Gurjarad^  coincides  in 
the  main  with  RAjput&na  is  thus  supported   by  the  Panchatantr». 
Again,  a  stone-inscription  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Kielhorn  of  a 
king    named    Mathanad^va    (A.    D.    960),   who  is   described     as 
belonging    to    the    Gurjara-Pratthara   dynasty,*      Bis  capital    waa 
Rajyapura,   the  modern   Rajor    in    the   Alwar    States    where    the 
stone-inscription  was  found.     Mathanadova    is  therein   repreaented 
to  haTe   granted  on   the  occasion  of    the  installation  of    the     gecl 
LachchhnkMvara  the  vilUge  of  Vyaghraputaka,    together  with    all 
neighbouring    fields,  cultivated,   we    are  distinctly  told,   by     the 
Giirjaras.     It  is  thus  plain  that  Mathanad6?a,  himself  a  Gurjam  and 
belonging  to  the  Pratihara  family,  held  sway  over  a  territory  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  Alwar  State  and  that  thia  territory  was  occi4>ied 
by  Gurjaras,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  the  agricultural  class  there. 
Further,  it  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Ghitayal  inscription 
of  the  Pratih&ra  prince  Kakkuka  speaks  of  MarumAda  (  MarwArX 
Valla,  Tamani  (Stravani),  Parian k&-ajja  and  GujjarattA  (  Gurjaratr^) 
as  held  by  that  prince.     As  these  PratihAra  princes  were    Giirjams,' 
we  find  that,  a  large  portion  of  Rajputana,  and  not  the  small  province 
of  Gurjaratr&  only,  owned  the  Giirjara  sway.     Nay,   we   have    also 
evidence,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  that  the  Gurjara  supremacy  at 
one  period  was  not  restricted  to  Rajpntana  only,   but  had  spread    far 
beyond  its  limits.  But  this  much  is  certain  that  Rajputana  was  essen- 
tially the  country  of  the  Giirjaras. 

The  Rashtrakutas  are  represented  in  their  records  as  constantly 
fighting  with  the  Gurjaras.  Thu3  the  RMhanpur  grant  states  that 
the  Gurjara,  fearing  Govinda  III.,  fled,  nobody  knew  whither,  so  that 
he  might  not  witness  a  battle  even  in  a  dream.*  An  unpublished 
copper-plate  charter  of  Anioghavarsha  I.^  speaks  of  this  llAshtra- 
kuta  prince  as  having  defeated  the  roaring  Gurjara  king.  The  Nausari 
grant  of  Indra  III.  compares  Krishna  II.'s  battles  with  the  Gurjara 
ruler  to  a  storm  of  the  rainy  season.®     The  Deoli  and  Karhad  grants 

1  Pafichatantra  by  Kosegarten,  p.  229  ;  Ibid.  (Bo.  Sk.  Series)  IV.  aad  V. 
p.  83.    In  the  latter,  however,  only  Gurjara-grAma  is  mentione(U 

3  See  further  in  tho  sequel . 

4  Ep.  Ind.  VI.  244. 

5  ThiJ  copper-plate  grant  Ih  in  the  possession  of  my  brother,  Prof.  8.  R 
Bhandarkar,  who  is  Boon  going  to  edit  it, 

fl  Above  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  258. 
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of  Krishna  IN.  assert  that,  on  hearing  of  the  conquests  of  this 
Rashtrakuta  sovereign,  the  hope  of  conquering  Kalanjara  and  Chitra- 
kuba  dropped  away  from  the  heart  of  the  Gurjara  prince.*  To  whom 
then  do  these  B&shtrak\lta  references  to  the  Gurjara  princes  hefore 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  apply  ?  It  is  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quarians that  they  apply  to  the  Ch&vad&  kings  of  Anahilavada.'  But 
the  grant  of  the  Ch&lukya  prince  Pulak^si  Janasraya,  dated  738-9 
A.D.,  mentions  Ch&votakas  and  Gurjaras  among  the  peoples  whose 
countries  were  invaded  by  the  T&jika  army.'  The  kingdoms  of 
the  Ch&votakas  or  ChAvadas  and  the  Gurjaras  are  thus  distinguished 
from  one  another.  Secondly,  the  Rashtrakiita  grants  describe 
the  battles  between  the  R&shtrakutas  and  the  Gurjaras  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  they  both  were  well-matched  foes.  The 
Gurjaras,  who  could  in  this  manner  measure  their  strength  against 
the  RashtrakuUs  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  powerful  dynasty 
holding  sway  over  a  vast  range  of  territory.  But  the  Chavadas  of 
Anahilav^da  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  great  importance.  No 
inscriptions  of  that  dynasty  have  yet  come  to  light,  and  the  kingdom 
which  they  held  was  not  extensive.  We  have  seen  above  that,  in  the 
times  of  the  Rashtrakiitas,  the  boundaries  of  Lata  had  stretched  as  far 
north  as  Vadnagar,  which  is  directly  east  of  AnahilavAda,  the  capital 
of  the  Chavadas.  The  territory  ruled  over  by  the  Chavadas  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  extensive,  and  consequently  they  must  have 
occupied  quite  a  subordinate  position.  For  these  reasons  Chavadas 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  the  Gurjaras,  who  so  braved  the  Eashtra- 
kutas. 

A  theory  has  been  put  forth  that  the  Rushtrakiita  references  to 
Guijaras  apply  to  the  dynasty  reigning  at  fihillam&l  or  Bhinmal.^  This 
view  rests  on  the  ground  that  Yaan-Chuang  speaks  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kiu-che-lo  or  Gilrjaras  as  having  for  its  capital  Pi-lo-mo-lo,  which, 
it  is  contended,  is  identical  with  Bhillamala.  Pi-lo-mo-lo  was  for 
long  identified  with  B^lmer  in  the  J^salmSr  Stote  by  the  French 
scholars,  followed  by  Mr.  Beal.  Colonel  Watson  was  the  first  to 
identify  it  with  Bhillam&l,  and  Dr.  Biihler  was  the  first  to  lend 

1  Ep.  Ind.  V.  194  and  IV.  284 
>  Ind.  Ant.  XII.  181. 
s  Trans.  Inter.  Ori.  Ccng.  1886,  p.  231. 

*  EUtory  of  Chyardt,  in  the  Gazetteer  of  tl^  Bombay  Presidency,  Vol.  I. , 
Pt  I.,  p.  466  ff, 
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coanienance  to  this  identificatioQ.i    fiat  the  identification  of   Pi4o-mo« 
lo  with  Bhillam&la  is  far  from  satisfactorj.     For  Yu&n-Ghuang  says 
that  the  kingdom  of  Kia-che-lo  or  Gurjara  lay  1,800  li    or  300  milei 
to  the  north  of  the  country  of  Valabht.     This  means  that  the  king- 
doma  themselves,  and  not  their   capitals,  were  separated    bj    this 
distance,  and  that  consequently  the  distance  between  their    cmpitals 
was  much  more  than  300  miles.     But,   as  a    matter    of   facf^   the 
distance  even     between   their   capitals,  i.e.    between    Valabhi     and 
Bhillamill    (supposing    Bhillamal  to  be  identical  with    Pi-lo-mo-lo) 
scarcely   comes  to  215   miles,   which   is   much  less   thaa    even  the 
distance  of  300  miles  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms.    Secoodlj, 
it  is  highly  doubtful  whether  the   city  of  Bhillamal   or  BhimnUl  was 
actually  known  by  this  name  in  Yuan-Chuang's  time.     For,  in  all  the 
inscriptions  that  have  come  to  light  in  and  near  the  town,  it  is  called 
Srtmala,  and  not  Bhillamal  or  Bhinmal.^     Again,  the   Jainaa    hare 
preserved  traditions  which  show   that  Srimala  was  the  earlier,    and 
Bhillam&la  the  later,  name   of  the  town.     MSrutunga  e.g.    tells  ns 
that  Srimala  was  first  called  Bhillamala  by  Bh6ja  of  Dharft,  becanae 
the  people  of  that  town  allowed  the    poet  Magha  to  die   of   starva- 
tion.'   Dr.   Biihler   says   that   the  astronomer    Brahmagupta,    who 
flourished  in   A.  D.  628,  '*  calls  himself  Bhillamalakak&charya.*' « 
If  Dr.  Biihler's  statement  is    true,  then  it  indeed   follows    that  the 
name  Bhillamalaka  was  known   as   early   as  Yiian-Chuang*s    time. 
But  on  examining  the  authorities  which   he  has   adduced   in  support 
of  his  statement,  one  finds  that  Brahmngupta  does  not  call   himself 
Bhillamalakakacharya,  but  is  so  called  by  others.^     Next,  it  is  by    no 
means  certain  that  Bhillamal  was  the  native  place  of  Brahmagupta. 
For,    although    there   are    traditions   which   make   Brahmagupta   a 


1  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  63  and  XVII.  192. 

«  Bomhaij   (wuactteer,  Vol.  I.  Pt.  L  p.  473  ff. 

»  Jnd.  Ant.  VI.  63,  footnote  ll  ;  XVII.  192,  footnote  31. 

*  Ind,  Ant,  XVII.  192. 

*  Thug  e.g„  on  p.  297  of  Die  Sannkrit  und  Prakrit  Uandschrifien  der 
Berliner  Bihliatheky  Vol.  II.,  by  Weber,  the  ending  portion  iti  (;ri  Bhilamd' 
chdrya  Bhuta  JUhnusuUi  Brahma^uptavirachite, "  &c.,  is  immediately  preceded 
by  "  namastasmai  Cri  Brahmcujupfdya,'*  This  obeieance  must  be  supposed  to 
be  oftered  to  Brahmagupta,  not  by  himself,  but  by  somebody  else,  who  most 
consequently  be  presumed  to  be  speaking  of  the  former  as  Bhilam&l&ch4rya. 
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native  of  Bhillam&I,   tbexe  are  other  traditions,  according  to  which 
Rivanagara  was  his  native  place.^ 

To  whom   then,  let  as  ask  again,  do  the  references  to   Guijara 
princes  in  the  Rashtrakufca  records  apply  1     There  is  CYerj  proba- 
bility, nay,  in  my  hnmble  opinion,  certainty  that  they  apply  to  the 
dynasty  of  Mahddaya,  to  which  Bh6ja,  Mahendrapala  and  Mahtp^la 
belonged.     A  copper-plate  charter   fonnd  at   HaddalA  speaks  of  the 
Ghapa  prince  Dharantvar&ha  who  issued  the  grant  as  '*  ruling  by   the 
grace  of  the  feet  of  Bdjddhirdja  Parameivara  SrS  Mahtpaladg?a."  ^ 
The   inscription    is   dated   914   A.  D.     Dr.  Biihler,  who  edited  the 
grant,  held  that  this  paramount  sorereign  Mahtp&la  was  a  Ohudasamsl 
prince,'   and  Pandit    Bhagwanlal  Indraji  endorsed  this  view.*     But 
Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson  was  the  first  to  see  that   this  Mahipula  was 
identical  with  the  Giirjara  king  Mahipala  mentioned  by  the  Kanarese 
poet      Pampa    as     being    Tanqnished     by      the     Chalukya    ruler 
Karasimha,    father    of    his  patron    Arikgsarin    11.^     In    the  first 
place,   there  is  here  an  agreement  of   names  (viz,  that  of  Mahipala) 
in  the   case    of    the    supreme    ruler   mentioned    in   the   Hadd41a 
grant  and  of  the  Gdrjara  prince  said  by  Pampa  to  have  been  defeated 
by  Narasimha.     Secondly,  the  dates  of  Narasimha  and  Mahipala  of 
the  aforesaid  grant  agree.    For,  as  Arik&tarin  IL  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  Rashtrakiita  sovereign,  GSvinda  IV,^    Narasimha,    father  of 
ArikSsarin  II.  may  easily  be  supposed  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Indra 
III.,  father  of  this  Gdvinda  IV.     For  Indra  III.  we  have  the  dates 
915,  916-17  A.  D.    It   is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  hold  that 
Narasimha  lived  about  915   A.  D.,  and  the  date  of  the  Hadd&la 
grant,  in  which  MahiplAa  is  mentioned,*  is  914  A.  D.    There  is  thas 
an  agreement  not  only  with  regard  to  names,  as  just  shown,  but  also 
with  regard  to  the  dates  of  the  princes   Narasimha   and  MaMp&la  of 
Dharanivar&ha's  grant.     Nothing,  therefore,  precludes  us  from  holding 
with  Mr.  A.   M.  T.   Jackson  that  the  Mahipala   of  the  |Haddl^la 
inscription  is  identical  with   the  Gurjara  prince  Mahip41a  vanquished 

1  Ind.    Ant.  XVil.  192  and  footnote  32  ;    Ganakatarangln!,  The  Fandit, 
N.  8.,  XIV.,  18. 

*  Ind,  iin^.XIJ.  193. 
»  Loc.  CU.  192. 

*  Eiftory    of  Qujardtt  in   the   Oanetteer  of  the  Bombay  Pretideney,  Yol^ 
1.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  138. 

B  Ibid,  p.  466. 

*  ^.  Ind.  VII.  38^4. 
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by  Narasiihha.  Now,  this  Mahipala,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  paramoiint' 
sovereign,  and  for  him  the  date  914  A.  D.  is  furnished  by  the  Haddal^ 
charter.     But  the  only  paramount  sovereign  of  the  name  of  Mahipala 
reigning  about  this  time  was  the  Mahipala  of  the  dynasty  of  Mahddaya 
for  whom  we  have  the  date  917  A.  D.  of  the  Asni  inscriptioD.^  Here 
also  there   is  not  only  an  agreement  of  names  but  also  an  agree- 
ment of  dates.      The  conclusion  is,  therefore,   irresistible   that    the 
Mahipala  of   the    HaddaU    grant,   the    Ourjara    King    MahipAIa 
defeated  by  Narasiinbs,  and  the  Mahipala  of  the   MahMaya  dynmsty 
are  one  and  the  same  prince.     Let  us  now  proceed  a  step  farther. 
Narasiihha  who   vanquished   Mahipala   wss  a   feudatory    chieftain 
holding   the    Jdla    country,   which   coincides  in   the  main  with  the 
Dharwar  district.     Whereas  the  Mahtp&la  of   Mahddaya,    whom  he 
defeated  was  a  paramount  sovereign  wielding  sway  over  a  raat   range 
of  territory  in  the  north.     Besides,  Pampa  tells  us  that  this  Mahipala, 
being  conquered,  was  pursued  by  Narasimha,  as  far  ss  the  conflaence 
of  the  Ganges  where  the  latter  bached  his   horse.*     Now,  what    can 
be  more  unnatural  than  that  Narasiihha,  who  was  simply  a  feudatorj 
and  ruled  over  a  small  province  in  the  south,  should  set   oat  for  an 
expedition  of  conquest  as  far  north   as   Mahddaya    (Kanauj),   defeat 
Mahipala,  the  paramount  sovereign  of  the  north,  and  pursue   him  as 
far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  ?    The  whole  matter  is,   however, 
rendered  intelligible  by  the    Cambay   grant   of  Govinda  IV.,   in  my 
paper  on  which  I  have  shown  that,  Indra  III.,  father  of  this  Rashtra- 
kiiba  prince,  overran  the  north,   attacked  Mahodaya,  and  ousted  its 
ruler  Mahipala.^     Narasimha,  being  a  feudatory  of  Indra  III,,    must 
have  accompanied  this    Rashtrakiita  sovereign    in   his  expedition   of 
conquest  in  the  north.     Next,   it  must  be   really   Indra  III.,    who 
pursued  Mahipala  as  far  as  ihe  confluence  of  the  Ganges  before   the 
latter  fled   for  refuge   to    Dharmapala  of   the  Pala  dynasty.     But 
Pampa  transferred  to  Narasiihha  the  whole  credit  of  defeating  Mahi- 
pala  and   pursuing  him  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ganges,  as, 
being    the    proteg6   of  Narasimha's    son    Arikesarin    II.,    he  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  magnify  his  deeds.     We  thus  see    that   the 
king  Mahipala  defeated  by  Indra  III.  was  a  Giirjara  prince  and  that 

1  Ind,  Ant.  XVT.  173  ff. 

2  KarnAtaka  SabdanuBasana  by  Rice,  Intro.  26-7. 
■»  /^.  Ind.  Til.  30-32. 
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consequently  the  .RJi^btraki^  refereucus  to  GrurjurM  nuut  be  con- 
sidered  to  apply  to  the  juepbers  of  the  ^tahddaya  djnMty,  to  which 
Mahipala  belonged.  The  validity  of  this  conclusion  can  be  tested  by 
the  identification  of  another  priuoe  of  this  dynasty.  The  Va^l  and 
Radhanpur  plates^  of  the  Rashtraki^  aovereign,  Odvinda  III.,  assert 
that  Qdnnda*8  father  Dhruya  drove  Vatsarija  into  the  tracklesa 
Maru  conntry,  and  wrested  from  him  the  two  royal  parasols  of 
the  Ganda  king,  which  he  had  easily  appropriated.  The  Bar6da 
charter  of  the  Gajarat  Eash^rakuta  king  Karka  states  that  G6vinda 
III.  caused  Karka's  "  arm  to  become  the  door-bar  of  the  coantiy 
of  the  lord  of  the  GK^rjaras  who  had  become  evilly  inflamed  by 
conquering  the  lord  of  Gau^a  md  the  lord  of  Vahflfa.'"  Com- 
paring, as  was  first  done  by  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,'  the  state- 
ment of  the  Vant  or  fUdhanpur,  with  tbnt  of  the  Bar6da  grant,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Vatsaraja  defeated  by  Dhruva 
was  a  Gurjara  prince.  lu  the  colophon  of  Jinas6na's  Harivamja  bear- 
ing the  date  783-4  A.  D.,^  Vatsarftja  is  mentioned  as  ruling  in  the 
west,  and  Srivallabha,  son  of  Epshna,  as  ruling  in  the  south.  Whether 
we  take  Srivallabha  to  be  an  epithet  of  Gdvinda  II.  with  Dr.  Bhandar- 
kar  and  Prof.  Pathak,'  or  of  his  brother  Dhruva  with  Dr.  Fleet,^ 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  VatsarAja  of  the  Jain  Barivamia 
is  the  same  as  the  Gurjara  prince  Yatsarl^a  defeated  by  Dhruva. 
We  thus  obtain  a  specific  date,  ris.  783-4  A.  D.,  for  the  Gurjara  king 
Vatsaraja.  In  a  paper  recently  contributed  by  me  to  this  journal, 
I  have  given  what  appear  to  me  to  be  cogent  reasons  to  show  that  the 
kings  Ramabhadra,  Bhdja,  HahSndrapala  and  Mahtp&U  alias  B^ramba- 
pala  of  the  Siya4i9!,  P6btva,  Asnt,  and  Gwalior  stone-inscriptions  are 
identical  with  the  homonymous  kings  of  the  Daulatpuri,  Dighw4- 

1  Ind.  Ant,  XL  ih,  ;  iSr>.  iMi.  Yl.  24S. 

>  Ind,  AnL  XII.  160  and  164. 

s  Bombay  Ga»€tUer,  Vol  I.,  Ft.  L.  p.  466. 

*  Ind.  Ant.  XV.  141  ;  JSkrly  UUtoty  of  the  Dekhaa^,  66;  ^p.Ind,  VI, 
185-6  ;  the  flaoond  .half  of  the  itaosa  b^inning  with  AikSikv^aida-iaUthu, 
Ac,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  proper^  tcaoalated.  The  .uroid 
nripa,  in  my  oplnioo,  abowi  that  Avanti^hMhriti  is  to  be  conneoted  with 
purvdfk,  and  VaUAi*r0  with  jOjparAm.  The  trajialation  would  then  bs  as 
follows  :  "  in  tb9  «ast»  tbe  ilioatrlons  )dng  of  Avanti  ;  in  th9  west,  king 
VataarAja  ;  (and)  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Glaaryae,  tbe  victorions  and  brave 
Var4h  *'  (or  *'  tbe  bcave  Ji^avr&ba  *'-«FefcerflOO|  Foartb  Beport  on  Sk.  M8S. 
Index  of  Aathon,  p.  43,  lUid  note). 

»  JEarly  Hutory  of  Dekkan,  56  ;  Above,  Vol.  XX,  p.  26. 

•  jq^.Inif.  Vol.  VI.,  196-8. 
46 
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Dubaali  and  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  copper-plate  iascriptioDS.  The 
genealogy,  therefore,  given  of  Bhdja  in  the  Danlatpur&  plate,  e.2.,miist 
be  supposed  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Bhoja  of  the  Gwalior 
and  Siyaddni  stone-inscriptions,  as  they  are  both  one  and  the  same 
person.  In  the  paper  just  alluded  to,  I  hare  also  put  forth  the  view 
that  the  correct  readings  of  the  dates  of  the  plates  are  900,  955  and 
988,  and  not  100, 155  and  188  as  read  by  Dr.  Fleet  and  Dr.  Kielborn, 
and  that  these  dates  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Vikrama  era.  We  thna 
from  the  Daulatpura  plate  obtain  for  Bh6ja  the  date  900  Y.E.,  t.  e. 
844  A.  D.,  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  dates  we  have  for  him.  Now, 
in  the  genealogy  of  this  Bhoja,  the  name  of  Yatsaraja  is  mentioned, 
and  as  three  generations  removed  from  him.^  Taking  the  earliest 
date,  844  A.D.  of  Bh6ja,  and  allotting  twenty -five  years  to  each  one 
of  the  three  generations,  we  get  the  period  769-794  A.D.,  to  which 
Yatsaraja  is  to  be  assigned.  And  we  have  seen  that  Yatsaraja  lived 
about  783  A.D.,  the  date  of  the  Jab  Harivaihia  in  which  he  is 
referred  to.  We  thus  not  only  find  the  name  of  Yatsaraja  occnrring 
in  the  genealogy  of  Bhdja  who  belonged  to  the  Mah6daya  dynasty, 
but  also  find  that  the  period  calculated  for  Yatsaraja,  allowing  an 
average  duration  of  twenty -five  years  for  each  reign,  completely  agrees 
with  the  date  we  get  for  him  from  an  independent  source.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  dynasty  of  Mahodaya,  to 
which  Yatsaraja  and  Mahipala  belonged,  was  a  Gurjara  dynasty,  and 
that  the  allusions  to  the  Gurjara  princes  in  the  RashtrakQta  records 
apply  to  the  members  of  this  dynasty,'  As  the  capital  of  this 
dynasty  was  Mahodaya  (Kanauj),  the  Giirjara  seat  of  power  lay  at 
Kauaaj.     And  extraneous  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  support  of  this 

1  Ep.  Ind,  V.  211. 

3  The  kiDg  Vatsardja  defeated  by  Dhruva  beoomes  the  same  as  the  prinoe 
VatBarAja  mentioned  in  the  DaulatpurA  plate  in  the  genealogy  of  Bb6ja, 
only  if  my  theory  that  Rdmabhadra,  Bh6ja,  Mahendrap&la  and  Vin&yakap^la 
of  the  copper-plate  inscriptions  are  identical  with  RSmabhadra,  Bh6ja, 
Hahdndrap^la  and  MahipAla  or  Hdrambapi^la  of  the  stone-inscriptions  is 
accepted.  In  support  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  it  may  be  said,  in 
addition  to  the  nrgnments  adduced  in  the  paper  alluded  to  above,  that, 
in  an  unpublished  grant  of  Am6ghavar8ha  I.  in  the  possession  of  my  brother 
Prof.  b.  R.  Bhandarkar,  G6vinda  III.  is  represented  to  have  Tanqaished  a 
prince  named  Ndgabhata.  This  Ndgabhata  is  evidently  the  son  of  Yatsaraja 
mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Bhdja  and  defeated  by  Dhruva,  father  of 
Gdvinda  HI, 
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conclasion.  Aboat  A,  D.  916  Abu  Zaid,  Sulaiman's  editor,  speaks 
of  Kanauj  as  a  large  country  forming  the  empire  of  Jazr,  i.e. 
Giirjara.^  This  means  that  the  GKirjara  princes  raled  over  a  vast 
range  of  territory,  the  capital  of  ^hich  was  Kanauj.  And  the  princes, 
who  were  reigning  at  Kanauj  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  were  members  of  the  Mahddaya  dynasty,  who  were  thus, 
according  to  Abu  Zaid,  Gurjaras, — a  conclusion  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  what  we  have  already  established  from  an  independent  source. 
Next,  the  Arab  traveller,  Al  Masiidi*  (  c.  943  A.  D. )  says  that  the 
country  of  the  Balh&raa(Ra8htrakutas)  extended  from  the  Kankar 
(Konkan)  in  the  south  or  south-west  north  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
king  of  Juzr  (GiirjaraX  ''a  monarch  rich  in  men,  horses  and 
camels.'"  At  another  place,  Al  Masiidi  says  that  the  country  of  the 
king  of  Kanauj  extended  *'  about  a  hundred'  and  twenty  square 
parasangs  of  Sindh;  each  jparasang  being  equal  to  eight  miles  of  this 
country. ''*  He  further  tells  us  that  this  king  had  four  armies 
according  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that  the  army  of  the 
south  fought  against  the  Balhara  king  of  MAnktr  (  Mdlkh6t).  This 
means  that  the  kingdom  of  the  lUshtrakiitas  lay  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj.  But  Al  Masildi  also  says,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  that  the  Konkan  held  by  the  Rashtrakutas  lay  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  the  kingdom  of  Juzr,  i,e,  Gurjara.  The 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  obvious  that,  by  the  kingdom  of  Juzr  and 
the  kingdom  of  Kanauj,  Al  MaftMi  understands  one  and  the  same 
thing  and  that  consequently  the  capital  of  the  Juzr,  i,e,  Giirjara 
king  was-  Kanauj,  This  is  a  further  confirmation  of  our  theory. 
Next,  we  find  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  Bashtrakuta  and  Giirjara 
kings  were  conterminous  with  one  another  and  that  they  often  waged 
war  with  one  another.  The  country  of  Lata  since  the  time  of 
G6vinda  III.  was  held  by  the  Rashtrakutas,  and  the  boundaries  of 

1  Bombay.  GauUeer,  VoL  I.,  pt.  I.,  pp.  626-7. 

*  Bombay  Qatett^er,  Vol.  I.,  pt«  I.,  p.  619. 

^  Compore  with  this  the  expreitsioa  :  ^fUMahSdayO'iamdvAtit-dneka^C , 
haity-asea-raiha^paiti'^ampanna'tkandhdvdtdtt  with  whioh  the  DaalatpnrA, 
DighwA-Dabaull  and  Bengal  As.  Soc.'s  grants  begin.  The  GArjara  kings  were 
rich  in  oamels  as  they  were  in  poaaeseioD  of  BAjpntdnA,  whioh,  even  to  this 
day,  is  the  habitat  of  those  rominant  qnadrupeds.  Further,  a  horse-fair  ia 
mentioned  in  a  Pdhdyl  inscription  referring  itself  to  the  reign  of  Bbdja  {Bp^ 
Jnd,  1. 187). 

*  Bombay  Ga%ett^ef^  Vol.  I.,  pt.  I.,  p.  618. 


▼«ilhMaiitfCTi9iHtfl«)«|Mhi^lM<l>^^  SkM 

ttofe  tf^JBrfarlltiiliilitliMittoliiirfgiii^^       BIAbnUl^Mi 

iMrtr^gbtidf  iMMl4i4^eMMlfdil  ffi^  lwilglMifiwii>  L,  Jl|iih«i^  K 

litbted  icllMtt  HfM-  tiM  «ilij«ni*  klilgii    Jkak  mtm  m  lam  4m» 
ihiiiTatMrtftaiidltidh^iliNi^  IB.  w^mh^ 

jNvhti  to  die  wibhriiii  liiil  dM^Biri#«iBft^^<tiyfeiiM  to  QAiJMit 
ttpp^  to  tito  djtoiily  towUdii  TMMi^  «#  JiiU^  WainNi 
TtmeflMtbeMPdottte  Hkiflmr  tlMlt  iiM6  tte  tiM  of  BMK  «• 
ii^ilil  o^thr dyMtfy  wM  MahMaym  «r  Kmnj^  B«l  idMRlw  il 
Krts so iii'the  Umt of TfttintAia iiinot^Mtobi.  Boi^  kitlMf IP^viImA 
BAdhMipiir  ptotas,  VitMrl|a  it  s^oton  of  at  <*illtoKsaditd  in  Mtti^ 
qutDce  of  the  fortime  of  rojalfy  of  tht  Gbiida  king  whioh  he  had  etai^ 
appropriated."^  If  it  it  snppoted  that  Yatfiaraja's  power  was 
teetficted  to  BdjpntinU  onlj,  th^  it  ig  aomewfaat  difficnlt  to  nndef- 
stand  how  he  eould  have  tubjngated  snch  a  distant  territorj  at  the 
Gaada  country.  But,  if  it  is  held  that  he  wielded  supremacj  over  the 
eonntrj,  ruled  over  hj  Bhdja,  Mah^ndirap&la  and  others,  i^.  aa  fitr 
east  as  ^Hivastt  and  Vlritnast^*  then  it  beeomet  inteUigiUe  that  be 
thodld  attack  and  reduce  the  Grnidii  territorj.  Again,  on  the 
assnmption  thftt  the  capital  of  this  GKir]ara  dynasty  before  the  time 
of  Bh6ja  (  A.  D.  844-82)  was  Eanauj,  the  gap  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  years  between  this  king  and  Yasftvarmtn,  pstron  of  Bfaava- 
hhi^ti  and  V&kpati,  who,  we  know»  wat  reigning  at  Eananj  as  late  aa 


I  Ind.  Ant.  XT.  167  ;  Ep.  Tnd.  VI.  948;  that  Oftuda  here  denotes*  pari 
«f  BMgal  is  riiown  by  the  fsot  that  it  is  associated  with  Ya^  im  the 
Bar6da  grants  which  is  ^mkea  of  as  having  bean  oonqoeted  by  the  QArjara^ 
who,  as  mentioned  above.  Was  doubtleai  VatMraja. 

«  Ind.  Ant,  XT.  112  and  141. 


A.  D.  74V  completely  dxeuppeart,  beeauee  DAteiakti  (e.  750  A,  J>.\ 
the  first  rnlef  of  thisdyimgty  rad  father  df  VatinrAja  (A.  D.  76^794) 
eomed  quite  close  to  the  date  744  A.  D.  when  Yaidvarman  was  liring. 
Strong  probabilities,  therefore,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  seat  ef 
power  of  this  Oiirjara  dynasty  was  at  Kanauj  from  the  yery  begtah 
Bing. 

But  even  befure  this  GKIrjara  dynasty  of  Mahddaya  oame  to  power 
there  were  Oiirjara  princes  and  GArjara  kingdoms.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Chinese  traveller  Yuan-Ohuang  (c,  640  A.D.)  speaka 
of  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  Bajputuna  as  the  kingdom  of 
Eiu-ohe-lo  or  Giirjanis  with  its  OKpital  at  Pi-lo-mo-Io.  The  Aihole 
insoription  of  A.  D,  634  mentions  the  Ohalnkya  prince  PnlakMin  II. 
as  having  defeated  the  GK^rjaras.  Nezt»  the  Har8hacharita>  as  shown 
above,  represents  Prabhakaravardhana  (c.  585  A.  D.)  as  being  (the 
cause  of)  "*  sleeplessness  to  the  Gilrjara  king/'  That  these  GAijaiwa 
are  to  be  located  in,  and  held  sway  over,  the  greater  portion  of  Rii]* 
putftna  has  been  shown  above.  It  is  also  equally  inoontrovertiUe 
that  their  capital  was,  as  mentioned  by  Yuan-Chuang,  Pi-lo-mo-Io ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  as  said  above,  no  satisfaotory  identification  ef 
this  Pi-lo-mo-lo  has  as  yet  been  established.  This  is  the  only  know- 
ledge we  possess  about  this  Giirjara  dynasty.  No  epigraphic  reoorda 
have  as  yet  come  to  light  which  give  us  information  regarding  what 
the  name  of  this  dynasty  was  and  who  were  the  members  thereof. 

When  then  did  the  modern  province  of  Gujar&t  oome  to  be  ealled 
after  G^irjaras  P  We  have  seen  that,  up  to  the  time  of  the  RIshtrskilkta 
king  G6vinda  IV.,  it  was  known  as  lita.  Not  long  after  the  reign 
of  GAvinda  IV.,  the  Rishtrakiita  sovereignty  over  LlUa  was  orer« 
thrown,  and  thstof  the  Chaulukyas  established.  And  it  was  evidently 
in  the  time  of  the  Ohaulukya  sovereigns  that  Gujar&t  came  to  be 
csUed  after  GArjaras.  The  DAhad  insoription  of  A.  D.  1140  speaka 
of  the  Ohaulukya  king  Jayasimha  as  a  mler  of  Gfirjaramantjala.* 
In  the  Somandth  Ti^n  praiatti  of  G.  E.  850,  %.e.  A.  D.  1166,  tbe 
Ohaulukya  prince  KomArapala  is  called  king  of  the  Gh&rjjarama^dak.* 
In  matty  ether  records  of  the  Chaalnkyft  perk>d  and  later,  Gnjarit 
has  been  differently  called   after   Gfirjaras.    Thus  id    the  €KmAr 

I  Kalhai^'s  OkffoaloW  of  the  Kingi  of  KAtetr,  by  Dr.  State,   Tol  L,  p. 
132,  footnote  184. 
»  Ind.JmLX.H9. 
«   Vienna  Oti,  Jour,  III.  9l 
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to  and  is  «poki«  of  M  iaeUidiiig  Dhatslikkftb  (DbMU^  and  ^Oim 
towns.^    la  a  laiii  work  namad  P«||ftiv»ltv&db&iiA,  die  ,{iiom«»  is 
odbl  Ghiqmidfefo,  io  whidi  the  eity  of  Eappa4»Tf9i ja  (K»|ii4vu|)  ii 
nMotioiMd  at  teebdad^V  In  aaiiMeriptioo,  dated  T«£.1U<(^  Ilia  toim 
af  Ahimmadaflda  b  spoken  of  as  sitoiifeed  in  Oti^rjsnkdharitrL*    In  lit 
•ofephon  of  tha  mikaBtillad  PiwifaM^ya,  the  naihor  Oa&gftdlMim 
aajv  that  he  oowpktedH  in  V.E*  116$  at  Stunbhnttrtha  (Oanhay) 
in  QoKJanUM^^*^    We  find  Qnjafftt  mentioned  also  bj  the  naaaa 
ofa&^armtrft.    Thm  in  Jinadattmftri'^  aamMar9»tMaiatat9^0o§^ 
aratii  (OftrjantrA)  ia  rafenad  to  with  iu  eapitia  AoahiUaf ft^  (A«ar 
hiltapi|aka)  and  with  king  Dnrlnbharl^  reignti^  them.*    Agi^ 
Gftijaratrft  is  naotioned   in  Dharmaaiganiga^i'a    GnrarfiMriCsilw^ 
wherein  Sil  l)frrtadiaaAri.ie  repraianted  to  have  gone  to  CKUjiiata(t 
flrom  iJiiajint  in  llllataka.^    It  wUl  thna  be  seen  that  it  was^j^lar 
the  Mtablldiniantof  the  Ohaalnkyn  poww  tiiat  Gojarit  eana  to  h$ 
▼arionslj  called  after  Oftijaias.    It  wiD  be  Airther  seen  that  CHbiaiar 
trft  was  otto  of  the  names  by   whidi  tha  pronnoe  was  eaUed 
Gikrjaras.    This  is  highlj  important,  beoanse  it  supplies  nn 
the  original  name  from  which  the  modem  name  GnjarAt  is  to.  ha 
derived.    Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  Onjarit  to  Gdrjaiw^ 
rashtra  and  Odrjara-ratra/  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  names^ 
its  modem  equivalent  would   be  Gujarath  and  not  Gujarat.     Thf 
change  of  9tha  into  ta,  instead  of  into  fha^  which  this  proposal 
inyolTes,  is  philologically  improbable.    With  regard  to  the  second 
name,  thongh  GArjara-ratra  might  pass  into  Gujarat,  the  name  itself  ia 
unknown  to  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  literature  as  well  as  inscriptions^ 
But  the  corruption  of  Giirjarafcrft  into  Gujarat  is  perfectly  regular 
and  natural.     Besides,  we  have  seen  above  that  GArjaratra  was  the 
name    of    a  province  in  Rajputan4  called   after  Giirjaras.     It    is^ 
therefore,  quite  intelligible  that,  a  portion  of  L&ta,  when  occupied 
by  GArjaras,  should  simiUrly  be  called  GArjartHl  after  them.     I  aay 

1  Areh,  8urv.  Wut.  Ind.  IL170. 

•  Weber,  Die  8h.  und  Fr.  Handtehri/tmi  der  Berliner  JBibUothek,  IL  1040^ 
»  Ep.  Ind.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  299. 

*  Nottoet  of  8L  M8S.  by  Mitra,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  113-4. 

s  Weber,  Di9  8K  und  Pr,  Handschri/ten  der  Berliner  BxbliothBk^  II.  990. 

•  Xhid.  1008. 

*  Hittory  of  QujarU,  in  the   Oa%etieer  of  the  Bomhay  Presidency,  VoL  I,, 
pt,  L,  pp.  2  and  85. 
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a  portion  of  Lata,  because  from  the  above  it  will  be  easily  perceived 
that,  as  the  province  held  by  the  Giirjaras  included  Pholkd« 
Kapadvanj,  AhmedAb&d,  Fataci  and  Cambay,  it  did  not  extend  to 
the  south  of  the  Mah!.  And  qaite  in  consonance  with  this  view, 
we  find  Lftta  mentioned  in  inscriptions  during  the  Ghaulukya  period 
side  by  side  with  sach  expressions  as  Gilrjarad^sa,  Gurjaramandala  and 
so  forth.^  And  even  to  this  day  both  Hindns  and  Muhammadans  of 
Snrat  visiting  Patan  and  Ahmedabftd  speak  of  going  to  Gujarat, 
whereas  the  Ahmedabad  division  of  the  N4gar  Br^hmanaa  call 
their  caste-people  of  Surat  Kunkanas.^ 

It  is  thus  clear  that  a  portion  of  Lata  first  came  to  be  called  after 
Guijaras,  when  it  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Ghaulnkyas.  The  con- 
clusion is,  therefore,  irresistible  that  the  Chaulukyas  were  Gurjaras. 
The  first  independent  king  of  the  Ghaulukya  dynasty  was  Miilaruja. 
In  one  of  his  copper-plate  charters,  dated  V.  £.  1048,  he  is  called 
Mahdrdjddhirdja  ^ri-Mularuja,  son  of  Mahdrdjddhirdja  ^ri-IUji.' 
In  another  of  his  grants,  dated  V.  E.  1051,  he  is  styled  paramabha}- 
fdraka  mahdrdjddhirdja  ^arameivara  MMarajadSva.^  It  is  thus 
plain  that  in  and  before  V.  E.  1043,  the  date  of  the  first  grant 
Mularaja  was  not  a  paramount  sovereign.  Besides,  in  the  first  grants 
he  is  spoken  of  as  having  conquered  by  the  strength  of  his  arms 
the  Sarasvatamandala,  the  country  surrounding  Anahilav4da  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Ghaulnkyas.  This  means  that  Mular&ja  was  not  originally 
a  king,  but  made  himself  so  by  his  conquests.  And  the  traditions 
are  unanimous  in  saying  that  his  father  Eaja  (properly  RAji)  came 
from  Kalyuuakataka  in  Kanyakubja.^  Where  this  Kaly&iiakataka 
is  to  be  located  has  puzzled  many  antiquarians.  But  I  think  that,  in 
all  likelihood,  Kalyauakataka  denotes  Kanauj  itself.  We  have 
seen  that  Kanauj  was  known  by  the  name  MahSdaya.  And 
Mah6daya  and  Kalyana  are  identical  in  meanbg.  Secondly,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that,  in  the  copper-plate  charters  of  Bh6ja,  Mahdndrap&la 
and  Vinayakapala,  Mah6daya  is  called  a  skandhdvdra*  Skandhdvdra 

»  See  «.  g,  Ep.  Ind,  V.  31. 

*  History  of  Qi0ardt,  in  the  Qateiteer  of  the  B(nnbay  Presidency,  Vol.  L, 
pt.  I.,  p.  5,  footnote  1. 

a  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  191  fl.      *  Vienna  Ori.  Jour.  V.  800. 

s  Jnd.  Ant,  TI.  181 ;  History  of  OvjarU  in  the  Qazetteer  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  Vol.  I.,  pt.  I.,  pp.  150  and  150-7, 

•  I}p.  Jnd.  V.  211 ;  Ind.  Ant.  XV.  112  and  140. 
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Mi  KttfJmf  «|BM|  $»  BjikonjmcmB  tarnis.  Honce  KdyftyttVat^U  is 
^qoivalent  to  lUb(M»jFMkftidhtf4n^«>  f«r  at  tlieir  meftning  gO(M. 
And*  M  Hii&do  •atbort  axe  in  tbe  bahit  of  speaking  aboat  tlia  aaine 
kiBga  and  citiaa  in  terms  difEerent  but  equivalent  in  meaning*  it  is 
bigblj  iMTobaUe  thai  by  KalTA^akataka  in  the  K&nyakobja  conntiy 
Kanan]  is  meant.  M&larilja  tbos  becomes  oonneoted  with  Kauaaj 
in  the  north,  wbiehy as  ^own  above,  was  np  to  tbe  middle  of  the 
tenth  oentnrj  a  seat  of  tbe  OArjara  power.  MOIaraja  ihns  appears  %» 
be  of  OOrjaca  netionaUty,  and  this  ia  in  keeping  wiUi  the  conelnaioa 
that  Chanlnkyas  were  Giirjaras  arrived  at  from  the  fact  that  it  mt» 
since  their  settlement  that  Gujarat  came  to  be  cnlled  after  Gurjaras. 

With  tbe  Ohaulukyas  are  closely  associated  Paramsras,  Ohfiham&nas 
and  Pratih^ras,  all  of  them  being  styled  Agnikulas.  Colonel  Tod 
mentions  a  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  Agnikulas.^ 
On  Mount  Abu  the  Br&hma^s  were  disturbed  by  the  demons  in  the 
performance  of  their  sacrifice.  So  assembling  round  the  agni-ku^4^ 
under  the  presidency  of  Vasishtha,  they  prayed  to  Mahaddva,  and 
from  the  pit  of  the  sacrificial  fire  arose  a  figure  whom  the  Br&hma- 
^as  placed  as  guardian  of  the  gate,  and  hence  his  name  *^Prithihadwara*' 
contracted  to  Parihar  (Piatib&ra).  A  second  arose,  and,  being 
formed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  {chvXuha\  was  called  *'  Chalook  " 
(Chaulnkya).  A  third  issued  forth  and  was  named  Pramsra  (Para- 
m&rH),  and  a  fourth  figure  appeared  quadriform  (chaturanga),  and 
hence  his  name  Cboban  (Chahamaoa).  As  the  ancestors  of  Prat!- 
h&ras,  Ohaulukyas,  Paramaras  and  ('hahamanas  all  issued  forth  from 
the  (igni'kunda,  it  is  plain  that  they  have  a  common  origin,  and  that 
hence  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race.  And  as  we  hare  seen 
that  the  Ohaulukyas  were  Gilrjaras,  it  is  not  nnreasonable  to  argue 
that  the  other  three  families  also  are  of  the  GArjara  stock.  In  the 
case  of  Pratiharas  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since,  as  was 
seen  above,  in  the  Rajor  stone-inscription  Mathanad6?a  is  called  a 
GArjara-Pratihara,  which  must,  I  think,  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
he  was  of  the  Pratihara  family  and  of  the  Gurjara  race.  Three 
considerations  indirectly  make  the  Paramaras  Giiijaras.  The 
first  is  that  the  Firozpur  GAjars  of  the  Punjab  have  a  tradition  that 
they  came  there  from  Dar  nagar  in  the  south,*  As  Dhura  was 
from  the  beginning  tbe   seat   of   the  Paramara  power,    this  may  be 

»  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan  (Oalcutta  edition),  Vol.  I.,  pp.  88-9. 
*  IbbetsoQ;  Cenaas  of  the  Panjab,  p.  263,  para.  480. 
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considered  as  a  not  unlikely  Indication  of  the  ParamAras  being 
Giijara.  The  second  consideration  is  that  the  Giirjara  Chdvad&s 
were  a  branch  of  Paramaras  ;  and  the  third  is  that  the  GArjara  Osrals 
are  Paramaras.^ 

We  thus  see  that  Gujarat  is  the  modern  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
Gurjaratra  and  that  Gujurat  came  to  be  so  called  when  it  was  occu- 
pied bv  the  Ohaulukyas.  But  it  has  been  shown  above  that,  even 
before  as  now,  not  the  whole,  but  the  northern  part  only,  of  the 
present  Gujarat  was  known  as  GOrj.iradesa  or  Gurjaratra,  and  that, 
durinj^  the  Chaulukya  period,  the  southern  part  continued  for  some 
time  to  be  called  Lata.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that, 
when  the  northern  part  of  Gujarat  came  to  be  called  after  Giirjaras 
during  the  period  of  the  Chaulukya  supremacy,  RAjputana,  which  was 
known  as  GKirjaradesa  before  the  Chaulukya  period  ceased  to  be  so 
known.  Thus,  in  the  Abu  inscription  of  V.  E.  1342,  Samarasimha, 
to  whose  reiii^n  it  refers  itself,  is  described  a?  **  lifting  the  deeply  sunk 
Gurjara-mahi  out  of  the  Turushka  sea/*  ^  Here  Gurjara-mahi 
doubtless  denotes  MedapAta  (MSvad)  held  by  Sannarasirhha  and  the 
country  surrounding  it.  Similarly,  Al  Biruni  (A.  D.  970-1031)  tells 
us  that  to  the  south-east  of  Kanauj  lay  "  Guzarat,"  the  capital  of 
which  was  Bazan  alias  Narayan,  which  was  not  far  from  Jaipur.' 
This  means  that,  even  from  the  time  of  Al  Biruni  to  the  time  of 
Samarasiriiha,  a  portion  of  Rajputana  continued  to  be  called  after 
Ci  ur  jaras. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  origin  of  theG&rjaras  will  not,  I  think, 
be  out  of  place.  General  Cunningham  identifies  them  with  the 
Tochari,  aliuB  Yuechi,  alias  Knshana.  The  reason  alleged  by  him 
in  support  of  his  thesis  is  that,  besides  the  Jats  whom  he  identifies 
with  the  Zanihii  of  Strabo,  and  the  liatti  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
Gujars  "  are  the  only  numerous  race  of  foreign  origin  in  the  Panjab 
and  North- Western  Provinces  of  India  who  are  known  to  have  been 
powerful  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.*'  *  Though 
the  reason  put  forth  by  Cunningham  is  not  convincing,  the  fact 
that,  the  Srimali  Bruhmanas  and  most  of  the  present  chiefs  of 
Rajpntana,  which  was  essentially  the  conntry  of  the  Gurjaras,    trace 

1  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  IX.,  pt.  II.,  p.  486. 
>  Ud.  Ant.  XVI.  350. 

8  Sachau,  Al  Biruni,  I,  202  ;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I.,  pt.  I.,  p.  620. 
♦  Areh,  8urv,  Reports  by  CunniDgham,  Vol,  II.  p.  70. 
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t  to  At  kgiacb  Ao^  y  tiwhrn ,  for  the  TariCi  dl 
nbd,  «li0  «•  cntiMl^  Mt  oMcr  tbaa  dM  ktter  ptfl  ol  tt^ 
rfztli  ccBtaff  fai  dunxvigii  dtodtiMrf  KaoiiUnftSM  ■ii€artoi>« 
Mr.  J.  8.HcdMI,hMrarer,  iNToiNiiidbtiia  thcoiytlirttiie] 
ddtci,  mieh  ss  Aim*,  CMjan  sod  Jato  axe  theneeowtfyint 
link  between  ihe  hnatiag  end  the  agrieoltaiml,  thel  llie  word  Gtjar» 
in  pMiienlir,  eonee  from  the  SanekrU  fdehara  or  eettle-gnunr* 
and  that  coneeqnen^  thqr  are  not  of  an  alioi  etodc*  la  tlMe 
first  phoe^  the  SaoikritwordpMaradoetnotnieana  eattl»-gnMmr, 
at  Mr.  NeefleU  eoppoeei.  Sceondlj,  the  cnstom  of  manj  6n«^ 
Hindniwid  rojal  fimiliee  of  identifying  their  dynaatie,  with  cfj^ 
nameoi  and  Uadng  their  deaocat  from  eome  epio  hero  is  too  wdl* 
known  to  require  any  prod*  Heact,  the  genaioe  Arjan  $^pa»  ••r 
herdimen^  ao  f ar  aa  we  ean  Jndfe  firom  the  P4U  J&talma  and 
Hah&bhftrB;tay  were  of  aettled  habiii.  Bnt  the  pastoral  caacee,  andi  aa 
Ahirs^  Gdjars  and  Jats»  have  even  ta  this  day  preserved  4heir 
nomadio  and  predatoiy  instincts  to  a  more  or  less  estent.  This  woaid 
point  to  their  spjthic*  rather  than  Aryan,  origin. 

Many  ethnologists  are  of  opinion  that  Ahirs,  OAjars  and  Jats  are 
all  of  one  ethnic  stock,  and  that  the  diflPerences  that  are  risible 
between  them  are  to  be  explained  bj  the  fact  that  thej  entered  India 
at  different  times  or  settled  in  different  parts >  Of  these  hordes, 
Ahirs  appear  to  be  the  earliest,  who  poured  into  India.  Abhiras,  i.e., 
A  hire,  are  mentioned  as  a  tribe  in  the  Ailahftbad  pillar  inscription  of 
Samudragupta.^  An  Abhira  prince  is  also  referred  to  in  a  N&sik 
cave-inscription  of  the  third  century/  A  third  inscription  found  at 
Giinda  and  dated  A.  D.  181  in  the  reign  of  the  Kshatrapa 
Hudrasimha  speaks  of  his  general  RudrabhAti  who  is  therein  called 
an  Abhtra.7  The  Abhiras  were  thus  settled  in  India  as  early  as 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.    Next  in  cbronolo- 

X  Bombay  Gazetteer ^S o\,  ].,  pt.  I.,  p.  462,  footnote  3. 
<  A  note  from  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson. 

»  Bri^  View  of  the  OasU  Byttem  of  the  North' Wettern  Provinces  afid  Oudh, 
&o.,  p.  12,  para.  26. 

«  Ibbetson,  Census  of  the  Pan  jab,  p.  265. 
a  Got.  Iiw.  IimJ.  III.  p.  8. 
«  Arch,  Sura.  West.  Ind,  IV.  108, 
»  Jnd.  Ant.  X.  167. 
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gical  order  come  the  Gurjaras.     It  has  been  shown  above  that  the 
country  of  Gfirjaras  is  alluded  to  by  Yuan-Ohuang  (c.  640  A.  D.)i 
that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Aihole  inscription  of  A.  D,  634  aa 
being  defeated  by  the  Chaulukja  prince  Pulak^si  IL^and  that  they  are 
spoken   of  by  Bana  in  his   Harsbacharita  as  being  yanquished  by 
Prabhakarayardhana  (c.  585  A.  D.)     An  earlier  reference  to  Giirjaras 
than  that  of  A.  D.   585  cannot   be   traced.     They   may,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  haye  penetrated   India  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century.    The  Jats,  in  my  opinion,  were  the  last  to  enter  India» 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  anywhere  mentioned  in 
ancient  inscriptions  or  to  have  wielded  sway  over  any  province  like 
Abhiras  or  Gurjaras   before   the   Muhammadan  conquest.     Now,  the 
principal  feature  of  these  foreign  tribes  that  strikes  us  is,  that,  when 
they  entered  the  Panjab  from  the  north-west,  they  advanced   further 
both   to  the  east  and  the  south,   conquering  and  settling  in  various 
provinces   called  after   them.     The   Ahirs  are   thus  found  in  large 
numbers  to  the  east  as  far  as  Bengal ;  and,  in  the  Mirz&pur  district 
of  the  North-Western   Provinces,   there  is   a  tract  of  land  called 
Ahraura  doubtlessly  named  after  them.    The  Ahirs  are  spread  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  Dekkan;  and,  as  an  Abhira  prince  is  mentioned 
in  a  Nasik  cave-inscription,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Abniras  once  held  sway  over   Maharashtra.     Besides,   the   province 
called  Ahirwar  to  the  south  of  Jhansi   shows  that    the  Ahirs  had 
gained  a  footing  even  in  Central  India.    It  is  true  that,  in  the  Panjab 
proper  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Dehli  and  Gurgaon  Districts,  no  Ahirs 
are  at  present  found.     But  in  the  Musala  Parva  of  the  Mahabharata, 
Arjuna    is  represented    to  have    been  viraylaid   by  Abhiras  in  the 
Panchanadadesa,  i.e.  the  Panjab,  as  he  was  going  from  Dvaraka  to 
Mathnra  with  the  widowed  females  and  treasures  of  the  Y&davas  after 
burning  the  dead  bodies  of  Krishna  and   Balar&ma.^     These  Abhiras 
are  therein  called  Dasyus  and  Mlechcbhas.     This  shows  that,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the   Christian  era  when  the  Musala  Parva   was 
probably  composed,  the  Abhiras  did  exist  in  the  Panjab,  and  that^ 
as  they  are  spoken  of  as  banditti  and  foreigners,  they  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  considered  as  a  foreign  nomadic   tribe.     With  regard  to  the 
present  distribution  of  the  Gujars,   in  the   hilly   country  of  Jammu, 
Chibhal  and  Hazal  in   the   Panjab  and   away  in  the    Independent 
Territory  lying  to  the  north  of  Peshawar  as   far  as   the   Swat  river 

1  Adhydya,  7 ;  also  VUhnu  Purdna  by  Wilson,  Cap,  88. 
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Gujar  herdsmen  are  found  in  large  nurabers.  "  Here  thej  are  a 
purely  pastoral  and  almost  nomad  race,  taking  their  herds  up  into 
the  higher  ranges  in  snmmer  and  descending  with  them  into  the 
valleys  during  the  cold  weather."^  This,  in  my  opinion,  unmistak- 
ably points  to  their  Scythian,  rather  than  Aryan,  origin.  In  the 
Southern  Panjab  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  are 
towards  the  north,  "  where  they  have  given  their  name 
to  several  important  places,  such  as  Gujranwala,  in  the 
Rechna  Duub,  Gujarat  in  the  Chaj  Duab,  and  Gujar  Kh&n 
in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Duab."  •  To  the  east  they  have  spread  in 
great  numbers  down  the  Upper  Jumna ;  and,  in  the  Saharanpur 
district,  which  during  the  eighteenth  centnry  was  actually  called 
Gujarat.  Still  further  to  the  east  *'  they  occupy  the  petty  State  of 
Samptar  in  Bundelkhand."  To  the  south  they  have  spread  as  far 
as  the  Gujarat  province  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  One  of  the 
northern  districts  of  Gwalior  is  still  called  Gujargalr  after  the  Gujars, 
That  the  larger  portion  of  Hujpntan&  was  known  as  Gurjara-d^sa 
and  that  the  peninsula  of  Gujarat  owes  its  name  to  these  Giijars  has 
already  been  shown  in  detail.  That  up  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  almost  the  whole  of  North  India,  excepting  Bengal^  owned 
their  supremacy,  with  their  seat  of  power  at  Kanauj  and  that  their 
might  afterwards  overshadowed  Central  India  and  the  peninsula  of 
Gujarat  with  their  capital  at  Anahillapataka  has  also  been  shown 
above. 

A 

Another  noteworthy  feature  about  these  Abhiras  and  Gujaras  is 
the  way  in  which  they  are  gradually  being  merged  into  the  Hindu 
population.  Thus  iu  Khandesh,  many  craftsmen  classes  are  split 
up  into  two  divisions,  siini)le  and  Ahir.  Thus  besides  Abhira  Brfih- 
manns  and  Abirs  proper,  tlierc  are  Ahir  Sonars  or  goldsmiths,  Ahir 
Sutars  or  carpenters,  Aliir  Salis  or  weavers,  Ahir  Guravs  or  temple- 
servants  and  Ahir  KoHs  or  fishers."  Similarly  in  (nijarafc  many  artisan 
and  other  classes  are  of  two  divisions,  simple  and  Giijar.  Thus  there 
are  GAjar  Kanbis  or  husbandmen,  Gujar  Vania3  or  traders,  Gujar 
Suthars  or  carpenters,  Gujar  Sonis  or  goldsmiths,  Gujar  Kumbhars 
or  potters  and  Guj  ir    Salats  or  masons^     As   a    new    foreign    tribe 

1  IbbcUon,  Census  of  the  Panjab,  p.  263. 
«  Arch,  Surv,  Reporh-,  by  Cunningham,  Vol.  II.  pp.  71-2. 
3  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vo\.  XII.,  p.  39  and  footnote  10. 
*  Ibid.  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  I.,  p.  4. 
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settles,  many  of  its  members  gradually  give  up  their  original  profes- 
sion, follow  the  oocupations  of  different  castes,  and  are  thus  broken 
up  into  many  divisions,  each  division  being  known  by  the  name 
of  its  calling.  In  process  of  time,  by  a  fiction  too  wide-spread  to 
require  any  proof,  that  community  of  occupation  presupposes  com- 
munity of  origin,  each  division  of  the  new  tribe  traces  descent  from 
the  same  source  as  that  of  the  other  people  of  the  caste  pursuing  the 
same  calling.  The  original  tribal  name  soon  sinks  to  the  name  of  a 
division  or  to  a  mere  surname,  and  the  whole  tribe  is  thus  absorbed 
into  the  general  class. 


\  '  ■ 
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Art.  XIV — ^Omdnee  Proverbs. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  S.  G.  Jayakar,  I.M.S.  (Retired),  m.r.a.s. 
{Communicated^  January  1903.) 

A  study  of  the  proverbs  and  maxims  of  a  nation  is  as  essential  to 
the  philologist,  to  whom  they  are  invaluable  as  a  storehouse  of  the 
dialectical  and  linguistic  peculiarities  exhibited  in  the  expression  of 
thoughts,  while  yet  the  nation  was  only  in  an  early  condition  of  civili- 
zation, as  to  the  philosopher  who  can  often  trace  in  them  the  inner 
springs  of  human  action.  No  description  or  picture  can  convey  more 
forcibly  to  the  mind  the  habits,  manners,  and  the  general  mode  of 
thought  of  a  particular  people  than  an  insight  into  their  proverbs, 
which  are  mostly  couched  in  the  familiar  words  and  thoughts  of 
ordinary  daily  life. 

One  of  the  greatest  peculiarities  of  the  Arabic  language  is  the 
concise  and  compact  mode  in  which  thoughts,  often  of  a  complicated 
nature,  can  be  expressed.  This  peculiarity  and  the  character  of  the 
people  as  a  highly  observant  race,  have  combined  to  produce  a  pro- 
verbial literature  unsurpassed  in  any  other  language  and  deserving  of 
a  careful  study.  Scattered  and  separated  in  some  instances  by  almost 
impassable  barriers  as  the  modern  Arabs  are,  they  can  hardly  at 
present  be  considered  a  united  nation  ;  their  habits,  their  occupations, 
their  aspirations,  and  even  their  modes  of  thought,  all  more  or  less 
modified  and  influenced  by  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  life  in 
which  they  live  in  each  separate  district,  have  acquired  such  distinctive 
features  as  to  give  rise  not  only  to  a  dialect,  but  also  to  maxims  and 
proverbs  peculiar  to  each  community. 

The  physical  features  and  geographical  position  of  the  province  of 
'  Omdn  have  isolated  its  inhabitants  for  centuries  from  the  rest  of  the 
Arabs,  which  renders  a  study  of  their  dialect  and  proverbs  of  special 
interest.  When  we  look  at  the  immense  sandy  desert  which  borders  it 
on  the  north  and  west,  and  which  has  hitherto  almost  effectually  cut 
off  all  land  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  we  cannot  fail 
to  wonder  at  the  manner  in  which  the  '  Omdnees  have  still  retained  one 
of  the  great  racial  peculiarities,  namely,  that  of  expressing  ideas  and 
thoughts  in  the  shape  of  proverbs— >a  mode  which  undoubtedly  pos- 
sesses the  double  advantage  of  conciseness  and  impressiveness. 
Whether  we  hear  them  in  the  palace  or  in  the  shop,  in  the  field  or  on 
the  roadside,  they  are  the  same  homely  ungarnished  truths,  expressed 
in  the  fewest  and  simplest  possible  words,  and  brought  more  or  less 
forcibly  to  the  minds  of  both  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  by  the  context 
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of  the  subject  of  conversation.  Even  a  casual  observer  cannot  help 
noticing  the  extensive  use  the  '  Om&nees  make  of  proverbial  sayings  in 
their  conversation,  and  admiring  the  facility  with  which  they  adapt 
them  to  the  circumstances  calling  for  their  use. 

As  a  rule  the  '  Om&nees  may  be  considered  to  be  a  peace-loving  and 
law-abiding  people,  and  although  almost  every  man  carries  arms  of 
some  kind  or  another,  nothing  would  induce  him  to  use  them  unless 
driven  to  an  extremity.     They  have  a  great  aversion  to  fighting,  and 
all  possible  means  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  a  dispute  are  sought 
and    tried  before  any  recourse  to  arms  is  had.    This,  however,  does 
not  exempt  them  from  the  charge  of  being  great  intriguers,  espedallj 
in  State  matters,  whilst  plotting,  which  often  means  in  '  Omin  the 
adoption  of  low  and  vile  tricks  for  the  attainment  of  an  object,  is  a 
quality  held  in  great  esteem  {vide  Nos.  93,  94,  116  and  294).     But 
upon  the  whole,  though  avaricious,  they  are  contented  and  happf, 
and  while  keen  on  defending  their  own  rights,  it  is  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  that  we  find  them  intruding  upon  those  of  others. 

Harring  in  maritime  places,  the  general  avocation  of  the  Hadr 
(inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages)  of  '  Om&n  is  that  of  an  agricultural 
nature.  The  date-palm  and  the  camel  principally  engross  their  atten- 
tion and  enter  conspicuously  into  their  proverbial  similes.     Individual 

wealth  or  property  M  l^\  which  has  come  to  .be  synonymous  with 
date-palms,  is  gauged  by  the  number  of  the  trees  possessed,  whilst  tnbal 
weallh  or  strength  is  judged  by  the  number  of  camels  which  a  tribe 
can  muster  in  times  of  exigency.  The  loss  of  either  is  therefore  looked 
upon  as  a  calamity. 

A  superstitious  belief  in  the  existence  and  power  of  supernatural 
beings  forms  also  an  essential  feature  of  the  *  Oindnee  character,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Nos.  132  and  200,  whilst  a  belief  in  sorcery  or  magic 
{vitic  No.  230),  especially  in  its  capability  of  transforming  human 
beings  into  lower  animals,  has  gained  even  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  under  the 
strong  influence  of  such  beliefs,  disease  is  frequently  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  death  often  looked  upon  as  onlv  a  trans- 
formation of  form.  The  enchanter  or  sorcerer  being  a  destroyer  of 
human  peace  and  happiness  is  considered  a  tyrant  (No.  229)  and  uni- 
versally dreaded  ;  extreme  care  is  therefore  taken  not  to  offend 
persons  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  expert  in  the  Black  .Art. 
This  foar  even  extends  to  the  animals  which  are  supposed  to  he  in  the 
special  service  of  the  enchanters,  for  instance,  the  hyena,  which  is 
considered  to  be  employed  for  riding  upon,  and  the  hipwing,  which  acts 
as  their  messenger  (No.  230). 
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Blood  feuds  and  consequent  blood  revenge,  which  have  from  time 
immemorial  formed  an  important  part  of  Arab  life,  have  acquired  in 
'  Omin  even  a  greater  importance  and  have  become  a  fruitful  source  of 
inter-tribal  troubles.  The  Hiniwees,  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants 
from  Yaman,  and  the  Gafrees,  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  from 
the  north,  under  one  or  other  of  which  great  political  factions  the 
tribes  of  *  Omdn  are  grouped,  bear  perpetual  enmity  towards  each  other, 
and  under  the  present  system  in  which  personal  grievances  are  often 
looked  upon  as  tribal  affairs,  causes  constantly  arise  to  foment  and 
keep  up  this  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  between  the  two  great  divisions. 
In  this  manner  murder  and  pillage,  however  personal  in  their  nature, 
have  to  be  avenged  sooner  or  later  by  the  tribe  of  the  victim  against 
the  tribe  to  which  the  culprit  belongs,  so  that  the  punishment  more 
often  than  otherwise  falls  on  an  innocent  person  {vide  No.  256). 

Another  feature  which  will  strike  the  reader  as  remarkable  in  the 
following  paper  is  the  great  dependence  the  people  of  '  Omin  place  on 
luck  (vide  No.  36).  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  they  are 
absolutely  lazy  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  an  active  race,  but  their 
exertions  are  generally  limited  to  grooves  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  for  centuries,  and  to  an  extent  which  sometimes  falls  short 
of  success.  Nature  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  spoil  the  '  Om&nee  in 
this  respect,  by  having  furnished  him  in  the  date-palm  with  ready 
means  of  sustenance  and  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  thus  exempting  him  from  the  toil  and  labour  so  inseparable 
from  agricultural  life  in  other  countries.  The  date-palm,  which  is  the 
principal  object  of  his  care  and  attention,  exacts  from  him  service 
which  costs  him  hardly  any  labour,  whilst  the  camel,  his  principal 
means  of  locomotion,  frequently  depends  upon  its  own  resources  for  its 
food. 

Credulity  plays  an  important  part  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  people  of  *  Omdn,  who  while  exhibiting  this  sign  of  weak-minded- 
ness retain  nevertheless  the  great  national  character  of  the  Arab  race — 
of  being  unimaginative  and  practical.  Their  almost  universal  belief 
in  the  supernatural  and  fabulous,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  paper, 
is  a  fair  indication  of  their  credulous  nature,  whilst  proverb  No.  241 
illustrates  not  only  their  gullibility,  but  also  a  character,  examples  of 
which  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the  East. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  moral  principles  inculcated  in  the 
proverbs  and  aphorisms  of  the  '  Ominees  are  sound,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  heritage  of  mankind  in  general  from  remote  ages.  It  will  be 
seen  how  closely  some  of  the  proverbs  g^ven  here  resemble  in  their 
application  those  of  other  nations,  though  the  mode  of  thought  and 
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exprwuAon  mu0t  neceMarlly  be  strikkigly  different.   Tfae  i^nnfdb  boMl^ 
truths  which  underlie  all  proverbial  fiteraturey  and  irfiidi  hma  heiMi . 
discovered  as  a  result  of  experience  of  ages^  are  universally  die  aam^ 
whatever  the  mode  of  ezpresston  may  be.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognise  the  peculianHeloftGe 
'  Ominee  dialect,  the  mode  of  spelling  adopted  throughout  ili  e  following 
pages  is  such  as  would  convey  ea^y  to  his  mind  the  phoneiic  differ- 
ences between  the  standard  and  *  Ominee  Arabic,  With  this  view  atl 
the  important  vowel  mailcs  are  shown,  and  no  auenipt  has  be^n  made 
either  to  correct  the  orthography  or  to  assimilate  it  to  that  of  the 
standard  Arabic  In  many  instances  a  striking  resemblance  to  com- 
mon and  well«*known  English  proverbs  in  their  application  is  observed , 
and  in  such  cases  English  equivalents  are  given.  In  a  few  instances 
the  proverbs  seem  to  have  come  firom  dasmcal  Arabic  proverbs,  or  to 
have  a  great  resemblance  to  Arabic  proverbs  current  in  Kgypt,  in 
%vhich  cases  a  reference  b  given  to  the  books  in  which  they  may  be 
found. 

In  the  following  pages  the  following  abbrelrlations  are  used  ; — 
B,  A.P.  /or  Burckhardt's  Arabic  Proverbs, 
Eng.  eq.  /or  English  equivalent. 
F.  A.  P.  /or  Freytag*s  Atnbum  Proverbta. 

Lit.  /or  literally. 
•  Om,  /or  '  Omdnee. 

He  (a  bull)  is  brought  for  leaping  but  keeps  on  grazing. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  has  an  important  undertaking  before  him, 
but  engages  in  some  trivial  affair. 

•  •  •  /  ^ 

ic(JU*Om.   measure  of  past  part,  of      x]=he  came.  *lj  *  Om.  for 

•"• 

\^]=he  commenced^  he  remained, 

••  ••••         o^^ 

v_Xl  \m1)  s^Si  ^^MiA,  I  c:>  Jik  I  2 


r 


You  have  taken  away  (the  beauty  of)  your  kindness  by  your   tongue 
(unkind  words). 

Eng,  eq.     A  gift  with  a  kind  countenance  is  a  double  gift. 
^   ^  ^^  •  •   •  /  /x/  ^ 

If  the  moon  shines  for  you,  do  not  mind  the  stars. 
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If  one  has  the  support  of  a  great  person,  he  can  aflford  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  subordinates  or  others  inferior  to  him  in  rank. 

The  modern  Egyptians  have  a  similar  proverb.  Conf.  B.  A.  P.  No.  4. 

If  fortune  (time)  oppresses  you,  oppress  land. 
This  is  an  exhortation  for  exertion  in  hard  times. 

^^  lW^I  '-^•^^^  '-ii^'^:^^  cyUill  ^Lu,  lil  5 

When  the  operation  of  fecundating  the  date-palms  with  the  pollen  of 
the  male  palms  is  over,  sleep  wherever  the  night  overtakes  you.  Lit, 
When  the  pollen  is  all  gone. 

It  is  the  time  when  the  real  cold  weather  is  supposed  to  be  over  in 
•  Om^n. 

ci^Ui  '  Om.=the  germinating  principle  or  pollen  obtained  from  the 
flowers  of  the  male  date-palm. 

Jilc  j*.LuJ I  ^^j  u>^  ^^^ I  Viols'  I i I        6 

If  the  speaker  is  mad,  the  hearer  should  be  wise. 

It  shows  the  necessity  of  caution  on  the  part  of  a  hearer  in  believing 
what  he  is  informed  and  in  acting  upon  it. 

Eng,  eq.  Believe  not  all  you  hear,  and  report  not  all  you  believe. 


•   •    •     • 


If  the  curdled  milk  is  not  good,  its  water  is  (also)  not  good. 

If  there  is  no  good  in  the  principal  person  of  a  house  or  tribe,  one 
must  not  expect  to  find  it  in  a  person  in  an  inferior  position. 

sS  JUiJ  I  =  the  water  which  separates  from  milk  on  churning  it,   or 
on  boiiirg  new  milk. 

If  a  ewe  dies  in  Makrin,  ghee  (clarified  butter)  won*t  become  dear 
in    '  Omin. 

Applied  to  trivial  events  or  circumstances  not  likely  to  have  even  a 
remote  effiect. 
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Eng.  eq.     Two  iwalkiwt  do  not  mrtfi  a  tmniner.   f  j|^tab*OBi.<»a 
ewe. 

If  its  (datih|wih|fi*»)  produce  Is  not  eoough,  have  ft  out  id  its  toots. 

On  die  advisability  of  uprooting  or  selling  off  a  diing  wUA  mstaSk 

profitless  labour.    It  is  also  applied  to  persons. 

^  e  ^  ^ 

l^i^  *Oni««ia  duster  ofdates  on  the  stalk.    3j  stands  £or  JJ[^ 

&a^;  ^jt;^ i|J^  ^^  tA«3J I  vJxUb  UUI         10 

If  fortune  does  not  dbey  yo«»  Mow  it  so  that  you  may  beoone  itt 
companion* 

Adapt  yourself  to  tbe  times. 

Eng*  eq.    As  the  year  is,  so  must  your  pot  seethe. 

There  is  a  similar  proverb  in  classical  ArsMc  Coo£  P.  A.^P.t  Tosi* 
III,  No.  2965. 

(His)  name  is  renowned,  but  his  stomach  is  hungry. 

Applied  to  one  who  has  a  big  name  but  is  penniless  ;  also  to  a  vain 

boaster. 

The  form  -^j  l^  {^mw^O')  »s  rarely  used,  but  is  employed  here  evi- 

"    *  ^  o  -^  ^ 

dently  for  rhyming,  the  commoner  forms  being  ^Js-^  ''^^^  ^o  ^^\r\, 

o 

stands    for  ^J 

Eng,  eq.  Empty  vessels  make  the  greatest  sound. 

There  is  a  similar  proverb  in  classical  Arabic.  Conf.  F.  A.  P. ,  Caput 
XXVI.  No.  132. 

She  lives  at  the  expense  (lit.  eats  the  property)  of  the  present  hus- 
band, ibut  sings  the  praises  (/«'/.  yearns  towards)  of  the  one  that  has 
divorced  her. 

Applied  to  an  ungrateful  person. 


^r 
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J^asi  U  J^  ^  Jf         13 

Eat  of  an  onion  whatever  (portion)  you  may  get. 

Partake  of  a  good  thing  even  if  it  be  a  little,  onions  like  radishes 
being  considered  by  the  people  of  '  Om^n  a  delicacy. 

A  good  thing  even  if  it  be  a  little  is  not  to  be  despised. 

fjy  ^^  fy  v^r;  Jf       ^4 

Eat  of  garlic  as  much  as  you  can. 

One  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.    ^.  J  from  '  Om.  ^| « 
=he  was  able.  ' 

•  •        •       • 

Eat  of  a  radish  even  if  it  be  a  leaHet. 

If  one  cannot  get  the  whole  of  a  good  thing,  even  a  small  part  of  it 
ought  to  be  accepted,    dj^  j  *  Om.  =a  radish. 

/■    •  •      • 

We  have  eaten  (dates)  out  of  you,  O  basket,  and  thrown  you  behind 
the  house. 

Said  of  an  ungrateful  person. 

SJMjMf=si.  small  basket  made  of  green  palm  leaves,  (j^  'Om.=he 

•    •  OCX 

threw  away.    JLU  '  Om.  =a  house,  originally  a  pen  to  hold  camels. 

If  you  lose  the  meat,  drink  the  gravy. 

Entr.   eg.    Half  a  loaf  is   better  than  no  bread.    Conf.    B.   A.    P., 
No.  662. 

J||   stands  for  )j|^ 

AJkui;  f'AJi  ^jiio  ^  sjJ  Li  uf;^^  Jj^\  r^ yj^       18 

This  is  a   Badawee  proverb.     He   who  gathers  weeds  and  takes 
shelter  under  them,  will  necessarily  get  wet  directly  it  rains. 
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Eng,  eq.     Do  not  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

J^^l  *Om.=  weeds,  rubbish.        \\  sUnds  for  ^^S\. 

Either  sit  and  remain  listless,  or  strike  and  cause  pain. 

Either  never  attempt  or  accomplish.  This  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Syriac  proverb,  ^\  ^^^  |i|^  ^^^|  ,^^, ^  \\^\  (Burton). 
Conf.  also  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  I,  No.  103. 

*.'  '^  7^  LJ*^  y  ^  U  *'^  ^'^  Jb  Ud  Uo  I  20 

It  (a  prayer-mat)  is  either  clean  enough  to  pray  upon  or  unclean 
enough  to  be  thrown  away. 

Applied  to  a  thing  or  case  to  which  there  are  only  two  extremes  with- 
out any  mean  between. 

Either  open  your  door  and  do  good  (to  others),  or  close  it  and  become 
unknown. 

U|^  '^t^  Lcl  22 

Either,. or,  or.  One  of  the  three  things  must  happen  to  overcome  ihe 
difficulty. 

It  is  related  that  a  certain  wazeer  having  a  spite  against  a  certain 
man  whom  he  wished  to  be  killed,  told  the  king  whose  wazeer  he  was 
that  a  certain  horse  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  knew  to  speak, 
and  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  his  kingdom  who  could  under- 
stand the  language.  The  man,  who  was  the  wazeer*s  enemy,  was 
immediately  brought  before  the  king,  but  as  he  persistently  denied 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  horse-language,  his  head  was  ordered 
to  be  struck  off.  He  was,  however,  allowed  a  respite  of  three  davs 
in  order  to  make  up  his  mind,  whether  he  would  talk  with  the  horse 
or  lose  his  life,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  with  the  horse  in  the  same 
stable.     The  man  was  lost  in  thinking  how  to  get  over  the  difficulty, 

and  kept  constantly  saying,  U  I  ^  Ul^  U|    (cither,  or,  or),    whicli   the 
horseman  reported  to  the  king.    He  therefore  sent  for  him  and   asked 
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him  the  meaning  of  his  words.  The  man  again  declared  his  inability 
to  talk  with  the  horse,  and  pardon  having  been  promised  him,  he  said 
that  he  was  thinking,  that  one  of  the  three  things  must  happen  for  him 
to  get  over  the  diflfirulty,  namely,  that  either  he  should  die,  or  the  sultan, 

or  the  horse  ( ^Jj]  t>]  ;  ^^  OalJ  I  U  ]j  cyj.*f  6  \  U  f).    The  king 

having  thus  found  out,  that  that  was  only  a  plot  against  the  poor  man's 
life  designed  by  the  wazeer,  ordered  the  latter  to  be  killed  instead. 

I  threw  away  the  water  on  account  of  (seein>>)  the  mirage,  but  here 
I  am  without  any  water  and  without  the  mirage. 

Applied  to  one  who  skives  up  a  reality  for  a  shadow,  and  loses  both 


in  consequence  of  it.  |  ^  |      A      *  Om.  =  mirage. 


•y^y 


I  have  seen  plenty  and  prosperity  (/i/.  green),  and  am  therefore  not ' 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  sight  of  jarvLd-ul-mukubreh  (lit,  a  locust  of  the 
grave-yard).  , 

Said  of  a  person  who  has  seen  better  times.  Jardd-ul-mukubreh  is  the 
name  technically  applied  to  an  orthopterous  insect  commonly  found 
near  grave-yards. 

I  have  seen  Maskad  (Maskat)  and  its  forts,  and  am  not  therefore 
filled  with  wonder  at  the  sight  of  Darseit  and  its  earthen  ewers. 

The  people  of  *  OmAn  spell  the  name  of  the  town  of  Maskat  as  Maskad. 
In  former  days  there  used  to  be  many  potteries  at  Darseit* near  Matrah. 

d^y'  pi'     ,  [La/  '  Om.  =»  fort— from  Hindustance  v^y 

\S p.      A  \xf     *  Om.  =an  earthen  ewer. 

^ ^  ^  o  ^  o^  ^  ^     ,  ^      ,    ."L  f    (/^ 
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Add  in 


dM  tilood(oal|^«f  cimimdsjon  mnd  the 


P 


^^1  finds  fbr  j|^|«iSiiniiiier,  the  season  of  dafjes^  when 
t^Of^  vMt  tfM  dat»  fiantarimw  and  «ttjoy  themselves  g^c^oerall j. 

^{j^jX^Sdmmm  vioiacemm  ;  ngvows  wUd  tn  '  Om^. 

•  •  /^    /     9^  ^^  f^    d^ 

I  say  "aaun^**  and  you  say  '^  a moantaifu** 

This  provefh  is  ussd  niieo  tfaers  is  a  great 
when  an  answer  to  a  question  relates  to  someddni^ioten^ 
finom  what  tlie  question  is  ahout 

I  say  *' joined,**  and  you  say  "  separated.** 
Applied  in  tlie  same  sense  as  the  last'proverh. 


9» 


If  you  wish  to  be  generous,  see  (first)  what  is  in  your  hand  ;  and 
you  wish  to  fight,  see  (first)  who  will  follow  you. 

On  the  advisability  of  seeing  first  what  one's  means   are  befoi 
undertaldng  a  thing. 

Enj^.  eg.    Look  before  you  leap. 

OCX  ^ 

^jJii  from       *  J  in  the  sense  of  plundering  or  laying^   waste 


country. 


If  you  find  your  friend  to  be  honey,  do  not  lick  him  altogether. 
On  the  advisability  of  not  killing  the  goose  with  golden  eggs. 
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If  your  motive  is  good,  an  ass'  breaking  wind  will  not  injure  you. 

Let  not  little  things  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of  your  purpose, 
if  your  motive  is  good. 

Repentance  is  of  no  avail. 

Enj^,  eg.    No  use  crying  over  spilt  milk. 

ifj^y^  U  u5* '  *^  *  common  phrase  for  expressing  regret  at  the  loss 
of  an  opportunity,  or  any  other  reason  for  repentance, 

^j^^  iji^Jui^f^^)''^^        33 

He  has  sown  only  two  suits  (of  seed)  when  he  has  borrowed  two 
jarees. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  borrows  more  than  he  would  be  able  to 
return,  in  consequence  of  his  utilizing  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
loan. 

Sidis^Ati  *  Omdnee  dry  measure  equal  to  a  Bombay  pdti,  /arve^^^ 
sidis  or  pdtis. 

A  bruise  is  lighter  (to  bear)  than  a  laceration. 
A  broken  arm  is  better  than  a  broken  head. 

o 

2ax^  '  Om.  =a  tumour  due  to  a  contusion. 

When  fortune  is  propitious,  they  say  the  possessor  of  it  is  a  master 
(in  the  art),  but  when  fortune  is  adverse,  they  say  the  possessor  of  it  is  ^ 
a  cheat. 

Eng-.  eg.     He  dances  well  to  whom  fortune  pipes. 

j;j**/bJj;;Jb       36 

3 


«^  j:*  ^  w 


J* 


Z^  T.^r   *:uik  ri  h^iuiiu^  'xtoad,  700,  lOC  ix  von  tftinjg 
^i^fisr  JBiiiiK  WT  ^itwiiiiia.  :d  ' 

A  i«v  in  -nrrnosfair  ines  oat  t-iI. 

f.M^.  *.t.      \  'snt  :fiac  ixlaiii^  's  nnnnr  is  ill  sxcred  and 

i*^     .'jrfl.  =jn  aar±en  saoiciiy  pot  .  J  •  Ora.  for  J '^^it  boiledL 

It^   -he  itynkey'^j  iun^  is  scrinkfed  over  its  own  ulcer  ;  tibe  bolod 
mar.iire  ;«t  in  kj  own  pasture  lamL 

y-r^*.';»v:i   t.%  ->fie  irhc  'v^3t^s  -iirhir:^.  :r  is  In  the  proverb,  utilize*  1 
-i  .r,^  '.:'  r.ii  ^r.-rr.;»li  :'.r  -.-.cir  :-*-■:  -iir-rcse:*. 

T'-'*    IrS^i    :!  *-.^   st    ii:r.'*57S  \<    :ftea  pcur.Jei  and  dusted  overih< 
^a\>A  ',^'.\c.\  a*  a  f erred 7  in  *  Otn^. 

'  h*?  warif  >  to  be  an^ry,  but  is  not  free  fr^m  her  household  duties. 

>\'^>\A\f(\  u,  A  p*:r^on  who   wants  to  undertake  a   profitless    task,  wh< 
hi-;  or  )\f.r  hand?  are  already  full  of  more  important  matterr. 

^c  :    'Orri.   -he  became  angrj-.ji  :=an£r>'.     rjuiU     *Oin.  =  atl€ 

•  ',  •  o  -^ 

»'•'«%  ^^*'*"      ^i^A'i  '  ^^^"-  /''•  of  jlii  work,  business. 

Von   wfint   fifjM  and  j^rapes  out  of  it  (the  garden),   whilst  Hdtim  i 
Ml   \\h  k'»<«'   (»•*  K'»''i^*'"<'r  in  charge).     It  would  be  impossible  for  on 
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to  have  the  product  of  a  garden  whilst  a  liberal  man  like  Hitim  is  in 
charge  of  it. 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  two  incompatible  things  or  two  opposite  ele- 
ments not  being  able  to  exist  together, 

•       • 

A  professional  crier  and  her  son  is  dead. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  meets  with  circumstances  favourable  to  his 
or  her  design. 

In  every  village  and  town  in  '  Om&n  there  are  certain  women  who, 
though  not  paid  for  their  trouble,  visit  the  houses  of  mourning  to  help 
the  women  there  in  crying  loudly. 

A  thief  can  afford  to  sell  (a  stolen  thing)  at  whatever  price  he  may  do 
so.     He  incurs  no  loss. 

Said  of  a  person  who  parts  with  a  thing  easily  after  having  obtained 
it  without  any  trouble  or  expense. 

Lightly  come,  lightly  go. 

iiU  X  ^LoJUl  OJU^  A>^'  y^i^  ^^J)  <*^>^         44 

The  goldsmith*s  daughter  pines  for  (lit.  desires)  ornaments  and  the 
weaver's  daughter  is  naked. 

Enj^,  eq.    The  cobbler's  wife  is  the  worst  shod. 

u^  i)  U  lJ^Ic  j  Ijohi  \j    Ju         45 

Build  with  silver,  and  cover  wiih  gold. 

On  the  advisability  of  making  a  good  show. 

He  who  begets  (a  child)  from  his  loins  (///•  belly),  will  rear  it 
whether  he  wishes  or  not. 

One  is  bound  to  defend  his  own  action,  or  to  preserve  what  he  has 
created,  even  against  his  will. 


44t 


^^t 


I' 

Emg.tq.    TiMmitaojojrwiilwatalof. 
^'On.te^jfl-«lwbwiiid^iB.Caii£P.  A.  R^ 


81m  wliOM  iiioditr  if  io  dM  hoaM  b  not  caUad  a 

A  pifioii  who  bat  a  good  pfolactor  li  not  ffloeif  to  bti 
•ittpactad  of  an  oHI  action. 

^y  v^  <^/^  W  ^  jf      49 

Ha  who  wants  bar  (tfaa  cow's)  milk  must  look  caialidljr  M 

On  the  advisability  of  examining  a  thing  carefully  before  buying  or 
receiving  it. 

He  who  comes  to  the  house  (lit,  cave),  when  he  has  eaten,  causes  its 
ruin. 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  self-defence  and  also  ingratitude.    An  enemy 
ought  to  be  kept  at  a  distance. 

^]y   h^yj^^^j^^  ^^  51 

He  who  comes  uninvited  sits  (on  the  bare  ground)  without  a  mat 
/Cn(^»  eq.     Uninvited  guests  sit  on  thorns. 

Ha  who  is  shy  of  his  wife  (/t&tx>usin)  does  not  beget  children. 

Eng.  tq.    Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,    Conf.  B.  A.  P.,  No.  dao. 
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He  whose  nose  stinks  does  not  cut  it  off. 

On  the  advisability  of  using  gentle  means  to  reclaim  a  lost  child  or 
friend. 

1^  U^  *  Om.  =it  rotted.  XijJ      *  Om.  =  nose. 

He  who  wanders  about  the  town,  draws  upon  himself  misfortunes. 
By  misfortunes  are  here  meant  diseases,  accusations  of  crime,  &c. 

On  the  advisability  of  not  visiting  suspicious  and  dangerous  places. 
JJ[a^  *  Om.  pi.  of  ila^=a  quarter  of  a  town. 

&)  LmJ     J  Ac  jii  &j  Uj     ^  ^%h^  ^  Ji  55 

It  (a  viper)  bites  him  in  the  tongue  who  rears  it  in  the  lap. 
On  ingratitude  and  returning  evil  for  good. 

»;  I  ^  1^^'  jj;U.  ^^  ^^,j  J.  56 

He  who  rejoices  over  (the  misfortunes  oQ  his  neighbour  will  have  his 
house  in  ruins. 

On  the  advisability  of  taking  a  lesson  from  the  misfortunes  of  others 
and  not  rejoicing  over  them. 

He  who  sows  generous  actions  reaps  {liU  is  rewarded  with)  good 
actions. 

Eng.  eq.     The  hand  that  gives  gathers. 

y      O-^      ''O^O''    X        w-^  ^W  OCX         9 

J^^  l^JLu  U  *3f  J/iJI  i)Li^         58 

A  she-camel  which  carries  a  whole  load  is  not  overcome  by  (the 
weight  of)  a  sieve 


m 

J: 


jii^'Om.tofJj^'', 


H#  wbo  ofcn  aMoi  of  1^  ovo  aooofi^  has  to  took  smult 
On  tfi« adviMUfi^  of  not  oliHriiiir  adtk^  unasked. 


»J^. 


'  Oiii.«>bsr  hkBieif,  of  hb  inm  aocard. 


Ho  who  has 

Bng.  0q.    BvoqrUdiig 


v« 


\  got*  what  he  dc^r^es. 
I  to  bkB  who  ct'ui  wait. 

Ho  who  beato  htmself  ought  not  to  erf. 

Ono  who  hringt  a  misforttnio  upon  hiitiself  aught    not  to   la 
over  it 

V^;4yl|  ^  U  v^l  ^^         62 


What  is  in  hearts  is  not  (to  be  said)  on  the  roads. 

Secret  things  must  not  be  talked  about  excepting  in  secret  places 

6-,    - 


A  she-goat  which  has  been  once  attacked  by  a  wolf  will  never  ic 
prove. 

A  tribe  which  has  been  once  attacked  by  an  enemy  does  not  retur 
to  its  original  prosperous  condition  owing  to  the  constant  dread  i 
which  it  is. 

S>A.  X  .a/j  [^h^  ^i  jj  64 

He  who  jumps  over  a  sand-hill  will  not  be  caused  to   tumble  by  ; 
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He  who  is  in  the  habit  of  performing  great  actions  successfully  is 
not  likely  to  fail  in  doing  a  small  and  unimportant  thing. 

.=he  stumbled. 


y^  '  Om.=  he  jumped.    ^6  *Om.=hei 

•  ••        ^       9  fi  ^   y 


He  who  lias  been  (once)  bitten  by  a  snake  is  afraid  of  (even)  a  rope. 

Experience  makes  one  cautious. 

Eng,  eg.     Burnt  child  dreads  the  fire.    Once  bitten  twice  shy. 

A^  *  Om.  =a  snake. 

What  one  does  not  arrange  for  himself  will  not  be  arranged  for  him 
by  others. 

On  the  advisability  of  exerting  oneself  in  doing  one*s  own  work  and 
not  depending  upon  others  for  it. 

Eng",  eq.     Never  trust  to  another  what  you  should  do  yourself. 

He  who  does  not  protect  his  house  and  take  his  revenge  increases 
in  blame  (lit,  his  blame  increases).     43^ jj  '  Om.  for  «3^(|. 
On  guarding  one*s  interests  and  taking  revenge  when  necessary. 

•    ••a,  /••O*'^^  9        ^     Of  o     ^^      ^      9 

He  who  does  not  visit  me  when  the  countr>'  is  in  a  state  of  alarm  is 
not  welcome  when  it  is  tranquil. 
Eng.  eg.     Peril  proves  who  dearly  loves. 

^y  {j^  v^?^^  r*^'  »-JoU  U^         69 

•  X  X  1  X 

He  who  has  never  seen  meat  is  pleased  with  lungs.  Conf.  F.  A.  P., 
Caput  XXIV,  No.  474. 

XOXX      X  XOXX      -        9 

{.Sj^^Xj  (xe  o^fyu  ^  jJ  JO 


^1 
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Ife  who  doet  not  know  you.  does  not  value  you. 

The  worth  of  a  thing  is  only  known  to  dioee  who  know  it 

Amm  ^JU|J  U  iitii  ^  ^^  U  jj         71 

I  am  not  oonoerned  ahout  hit  slapping  (me)  whose  hag  I  han%  not 
my  hand  tn» 

Eng.  eq*    A  dear  conscience  fears  no  accusation.    ttiS  'Oni,«ia 
large  bag  made  of  date-palm  leaves  for  bagging  dry  dates,  &nM,  9tL 

A  house  is  entered  by  its  door. 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  everything  having  its  proper  way« 

A  house  built  of  day  cannot  be  without  any  flour  in  it. 

It  is  expected  that  a  great  man  must  possess  aU  ordinary  tidi^j^^ir 
good  qualities. 

A  house  built  of  clay  means  a  substantial  one  in  contradistinction  to 
a  hut. 

X      X      -^  05  ox 

«->iy^  JlkJI  v:>ju         74 

The  house  of  a  tyrant  is  a  waste  (in  ruins).     Conf.  F.  A.  P.,  Tom. 
III.  No.  265. 

X       OfS  X  o/" 

The  house  is  big,  but  the  Lord  knows  (what  it  contains). 

A  person  may  appear  to  be  good  and  great,  but  his  real  qualities 
may  not  be  seen. 

Eng,  eq^    A  fair  face  may  hide  a  foul  heart. 

-^  X  O^     ^  O-'  XoX 

y^ij  ^y  i^  (•  jaI  1 2^       76 

Rather  an  ^%%  to-day  than  a  chicken  to-morrow. 

Eng,  eq.    One  to-day  is  better  than  two  to-mcrrow.     A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
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Among  friends  ceremonies  are  not  observed  {lit,  are  dropped). 

Friends  need  not  observe  any  formalities  or  ceremonies  among  them- 
selves. 

Jby  J  IjJ  Jj  w^  jj  I  uJ\>       78 

Leave  off  sinning  and  do  not  try  to  show  repentance. 
Prevention  is  better  than  cure.    Conf.  B.  A.  P.,  No.  155. 


sac 

J2 


df^c;C;^l       79 


Toriyan  is  the  ransom  of  sugarcane. 

Toriyan  is  planted  in  the  same  field  as  sugarcane  <nnd  round  about 
it,  so  that  should  any  animals  or  disease  attack  the  field,  the  toriyan 
may  be  lost  but  the  sugarcane  is  saved.  The  vanguard  of  an  army, 
which  in  '  Omin  generally  consists  of  slaves  or  unimportant  persons, 
often  saves  by  its  destruction  the  main  body. 

.Ij  jy  *  Om.  from  H  j  J  —Cajanus  arabicus, 

A  gardener's  bullock,  beat  and  drive  (him). 

Applied  to  a  lazy  person  who  cannot  be  made  to  work  without  being 

constantly  urged.    j|dou  *  Om.=a  gardener,  ^j  '  Om.=he  drove  a 

bullock  in  the  pit  before  a  well,  called   the  khabb^  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  water. 

XX  *  X     ^  *  J  * 

Do  not  put  your  hand  a  second  time  into  the  hole  you  have  been 
bitten  or  stung  in  before. 

On  being  cautious  from  past  experience. 

Eng.  eq.    Confide  not  in  him  who  has  once  deceived  you. 

4 


4S4 


HimAmn 


BriiiKliittlMKO«ts(lDUieiB«lnl)for«l»«torth^  'Bed  festive 
Ei^.0f^^dMf9tbtriiiitfnuiL    After  ckntli,  die  doctor 

^JLf^l  '  Oiii.»bffaiglog  goats  to  tlie  nuttint    A  few  days 
the  two  '  Eed  fotdvals,  tho  people  of  tlie  ▼tileges  near   Maskat  i 
Matrah  bring  in  tiieir  goats  for  sale  In  large  otnAers. 


.    i 


^         •        •  ^ 


83 


A  drum  cannot  be  made  of  a  rat's  skin. 

Apidied  to  inapproprialeness  of  things  or  persons. 

Eng^.^q.    You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow^ 


/>  / 


'^^ 


^^ 


Generodty  if  there  is  anything  (in  thf  hund),  but  what  ts  an  en 

hand  to  be  generous  with  ?   ^^^  (^  stands  for  ^j^jm  and 

What  is  one  to  be  generous  with  if  he  hiis  nothing  tn  his  hs 
give  away. 

Hungry  in  a  summering  place  and  thirsty  in  a  watering  place. 

Generally  applied  to  a  person  who  is  lazy*     During   summer 
rather  the  date  season,  dates  are  so  plentiful  ,in  the  plantations  th 
even  beggars  and  poor  people  are  allowed  to  have  them  as  food  for  tl 
mere  trouble  of  picking  them. 

Eng.  eg.    To  starve  in  a  cook  shop. 

Bring  for  her  (a  she-gcat),  a  ram-goat' from  Heel. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  arguments  of  tli 
company  he  is  present  in,  this  proverb  being  employed  to  express 
desire  that  other  and  cleverer  persons  may  be  called  in  to  satisfy  bin 
Heel  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Simiil,  and  Heel  goats  are  remarl 
able  for  their  power. 
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Settle  accounts  every  day  that  you  may  be  always  brothers. 

Eng.  eq.     Short  reckonings  make   long  friends.     \y*^   stands  for 

We  believed  Khudreh  to  be  a  town,  but  it  is  only  (full  of)  makurka'a 
and  majdj. 
Applied  to  a  person  or  thing  not  answering  one's  anticipations. 

^ o9 ^  X      X 

c  ti  ^^^  =  ^  bulilon  iomentosnm,  —  Ijb**  =  /  hnalis  Jlexuosa.  Both  of 
them  are  wild  plants  common  in  certain  parts. 

XX  O    ^      ^  *>9  o    -^ 

Jc  Lax/ 1  ^^flh.  )^^  Oy*^ '  e/***^         ^9 

Better  to  have  a  good  market  than  good  merchandise. 

A  brisk  market  would  bring  in  more  profit  than  the  mere  possession 
of  superior  kinds  of  goods. 

ox  ,**X         -'  O    X  XX 

X  ~  X     ■       X       ^ 

He  fell  into  the  embarrassment  of  a  Jew  in  a  mcsque.  A  Jew  would 
not  know  what  to  do  wilh  himself  in  a  mosque. 

Eng,  eq.     Fish  out  of  water, 

X  o  ^  ^  O    «' 

ytl^^  '  Om.  =  embarrassment,  hence  .  f-n^  '  Om.ei confused,  em- 
barrassed, the  latter  word  being  often  applied  to  a  person  in  a  dying 
state. 

acx  XX        o^.^o^ 

Pleasant  (sweet)  is  a  war  for  the  peace-makers  or  lookers  on.  The 
lookers  on  enjoy  the  fun  of  a  war  without  being  interested  in  the  issues 

of  the  conflict.      k^^"}  *  Om.  =he  enjoyed  himself. 
Eng.  eq.     Lookers  on  see  more  than  players. 


486 
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i^^^JZL£^\      92 


4e  cotoqmdiKOiHni  can  imkvw  be  trmnsftmad  into  a  water-niekxi 

^ilS'.  ^.    You  caaooi  wash  the  bladiamoor  white. 

What  is  bad  hi  nature  can  never  be  fransfomied  into  a  good  thiog. 


s>dix^u4t>^l      93 


Stratag^om  overoomet  stteng^th* 
Policy  often  effM^  what  force  cannot. 


A  stratagem  is  half  manliness.    StnOagems,  which  in  '  Om^n  o^m 
mean  wily  tricks*  are  lawful  for  the  accomplishineiit  of  an  object* 


•  •     •• 


•    y 


95 


I  salute  Hamad  for  Muhammad's  sake.  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Eng-.  eg.    Many  kiss  the  child  for  the  nurse's  sake, 

J  Uj  vj3  U  ^^^  96 

Revive  your  property  with  otlier  property. 

If  one*s  property  is  in  a  bad  state,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  spend 
more  money  on  it  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  condition. 


97 


(The  town  oO  Khdboreh  is  well  known. 

Applied  to  a  thing  which  is  well  known  or  to  any  information  which 
is  not  new. 

Eng.  eq,    **  Queen  Anne  is  dead.'' 

Work  in  the  sun  and  eat  in  the  shade. 
Eng.  eq.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
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Buy  (lit.  take)  out  of  things  which  are  cheap  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
out  of  those  that  are  dear  just  enough  for  your  evening  meal. 
On  the  advisability  of  observing  economy. 

Joe  ^^^UII  yj^  *^  JjLmjp^I  ioo 

The  loss  (of  some)  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  {lit.    *  Eed  festival) 
with  others. 
The  death  of  the  wolf  is  the  life  of  the  lamb. 

i-ru*^  K-u:*'  i^  v_ri j*j  «iia^       loi 

Better  to  leave  it  (after  death)  for  your  enemies  than  to  want  (in 
your  life-time)  from  your  friends. 
Eng.  eq.    Better  spare  of  thine  own  than  ask  other  men. 

X    XX     X  ac-^        o^  XX   xo^ 

Xll^c  t^l  ^Ac  ^i  XiL-ijkfl^  I02 

^  -  X 

The  black  beetle  khunfasdnek  in  the  eyes  of  its  mother  is  a  gazelle. 
Every  one  likes  his  own  production  or  thing  however  bad  or  ugly  it 

X  X    XO  ^  «•  ^O'^ 

may  be  in  the  estimation  of  others,    gj  tgyj^/jfc.  '  Om.  for  UsSuLa^  ^AdeS" 
mia  cothurnata.    Conf.  B.  A.  P.,  No.  60. 

Ol^  XX  o^  , 

Good  is  (sometimes)  produced  by  (lit,  inside)  evil.  What  may  be 
considered  as  a  calamity  may  be  productive  of  good. 

Sweet  often  comes  from  sour.    Conf.  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  I,  No.  12. 

X  S        xo-'^  .'  X    X  00^  O^   . 

^      X 

Manure  s  not  carried  on  horses,  even  if  they  have  become  lean. 

A  man  with  a  good  origin,  however  poor  he  may  be,  will  not  con- 
descend to  do  a  mean  thing.  In  '  Omin  the  task  of  carrying  manure 
is  allotted  to  donkeys. 

x;S 


j^tUb  j^iill  jib  105 


Ward  off  anger  or  punishment  by  means  of  a  morsel. 
On  the  advisability  of  paying  a  bribe  or  making  a  present  to  another 
person  in  order  to  escape  the  effects  of  his  anger. 


far,,' 


1 1 
1 1 


■ll: 


<s9 


V  s. 

All  tbe  dnminiiig  lor  a  date  of  tte  Idod  cidiad  iM|f  d/# 

This  itftwwb  flMgr  ba  M^ilflyid  is  two  Miiiit :  (t)  to  exprass  ihi 
Uie  ftiM  tiial  it  Mag  made  it  not  to  ootliiog»aiid  (a}  to  express  tbi 
mtidi  lost  if  being  made  over  onlf « tilffiog  tidag, 

Stigr.  0f.  (In  Uie  lifBt  senae)  Wbeia  much  emoin^  Is  th&re  mus 
eome  fire.    (la  tbe  eeoood  eeoee)  Great  cry  and  ao  urooL 

^I^I2|I^  *  Om.»amiid€al  party  at  widcli  women  i^renerally  hirei 

•  ^^ 
ftsthre  occerionei eiicii  as  manriege,ftc.,  slog.  JUj^^the  comxoQ( 

variety  of  dalai  in  *  Omiii.' 


>lS|^'jjUUfcJ|  J:<5     --   lt>7 


He  leavesoff  what  Is  fband and  ftdlowf  wlmt  sKpe-ofF. 

He  leaves  Uie  sabstanoeLlbr  the  sbadow. 

Ef^.  tq.    Catch  not  at  the  diadpw»  and  lose  the  su 


Ubstance-         I 


Treasure  earth  instead  of  lacs. 


On  the  advisability  of  investing  money  in  land  instead  of  storiw 


up. 


••  OCx  X 


^JjUju  i  ^  w->^l  ^  «^Jj  109 


He  shows  you  the  way  to  war  who  will  not  help  you. 

Persons  who  are  not  likely  to  give  any  help,  or  who  are  r 
interested,  are  the  very  ones  most  forward  in  advising  one  to  go  to  w 
or  to  engage  in  any  conflict. 

He  shows  you  the  way  to  fight  who  will  not  fight  (with  you.  f>«  4 
your  side). 

J^^   '  Om.»he  fought,  ^y"  '  Om.-=a  fight 
Same  in  application  as  the  last  proverb. 
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^^Ic^  Jv^l  f-?^l  III 

(10  always,  (even)  a  rope  cuts  through  a  stone. 
Enisc.  eq.     Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone. 

They  are  talking  of  towns  and  cities,  and  (suddenly)  mention  is 
made  of  the  troops  of  Kajki.  Kaiki  is^aii  unimportant  place  in 
*Omin. 

Applied  when  a  person  makes  mention  suddenly  of  an  unimportant 
matter  while  people  are  talking  over  serious  affairs. 

JUr,^1;JUi  113 

Credit  is  capital.    J^j  'Om.=  credit. 
To  a  merchant  credit  is  as  good  as  capital. 

^         sat  ^  Gy^  ^ 

Accompany  a  liar  to  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

If  one  takes  the  trouble  of  following  or  examining  a  liar,  the  false- 
hood of  his  staten^^nt  will  soon  become  apparent. 

En^,  eq.  Pretenders  should  be  put  to  the  test.  Conf.  B.  A.  P., 
No.  99. 

A  person  endowed  with  a  particular  kind  of  nature  cannot  hide  it 
even  if  his  finger  is  cut  off.     (Lit,  he  is  impatient  to  show  it.) 

Nature  will  assert  itself. 

XI^  Jb  jpJ  LT  ilAafc.  JL  Jckj  116 

A  man  without  machination  (cunning)  is  like  a  matchlock  without  a 
match. 


^Ifli  *  Oni.=a  matchlock,  a  gun. 


46o  'OIIAim  mOVBBlB. 


»>^iu^/nt^yi      III 


A  puw  nat  (mi/ifr*)  may  catdi  oxm  (8a|i)  than  «ariii#^ly«d^ 
A  nuUtk  ia  a  aapudl  aupplaiiiaiitafy  oat  attadiad  to  tfie  ^Si^  «0«|  to  i 
aiicii  Utk  aa  mfty  aacapa  tlia  latter. 


A  aoiall  dapaodant  panoo  may  sbmatiiiiaa  acoompiiah  mora  lliao  a 
big  aod  iodapaodaot  ooa. 

Dpga  ara  dapaodaot  §or  their  food  oo  inadtnan. 

Appfiad  to  pecBOoa  who  waste  the  good  tUoga  of  tiita  w«mM«    QmC 
B.  A.  P.,  No.  a93. 

lUde  the  lean  one  (she-camel)  that  you  may  overtaka  tlio  fiat  oao. 
It  is  better  even  to  ride  an  emadated  camel  §or  the  pnrpcum  off  ovii^ 


taldng  a  good  one  that  has  been  lost  than  to  go  on  foot  ^ 
chance  of  meeting  it. 

On  the  advisability  of  taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  even  if  it 
be  a  weak  one. 


The  rice  is  damaged  (///.  such  as  has  been  in   water)    and  the 
measurer  blind. 

A  doublie  calamity  ;  also  employed  in  the  aense'of  two  bad  things 
matching  each  other.    Conf.  B.  A.  P.,  No.  6i8. 

You  yourself  hunt  after  (lit  try  to  find)  calves  by  halves* 

Applied  to  a  person  who  brings  a  misfortune  on  himself  by  his  own 
act. 

It  is  usual  in  '  Omin  for  the  owner  of  a  calf  or  a  kid  to  make  it 
over  to  another  person  for  rearing  it,  and  when  t'lc  calf  or  kid  has 
grown,  the  person  rearing  it  shares  half  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  with 
the  real  owner. 
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Isli^  ^j^]  hfyi  122 


Self-praise  is  disdainful  (ugly). 

Eng-.  eq.    Self-exaltation  is  the  fooPs  paradise. 

When  the  times  you  complain  of  {Jit.  turn  aside)  pass  away»  you  will 
cry  (wish)  for  them. 

Better  to  be  contented  than  to  grumble  about  the  times  we  are  living 
in  for  fear  of  falling  upon  worse  ones. 

jJL«Jl  UljiljUIJUJbJUIajj         124 

Add  trouble  to  trouble,  it  will  either  grow  or  go. 

Eng.  eq.     Without  danger,  danger  cannot  be  surmounted. 

^i  Jlj  c^L  ^^^y  ^^i»;U  125 

She    (she-goat)    went   to   get   horns    and    returned  without  ears, 
ju ^  '  Om.  for     ij  i  I  =two  ears. 

Applied  to  a  discontented  person  who  in  attempting  to  overcome  a 
supposed  misfortune  meets  with  a  more  serious  one,  or  in  trying  to  get 
more  loses  what  he  has. 

Eng  eq.    Many  go  out  for  wool  and  come  home  shorn, 

^o^    •o^  o  ^  o  ^  ^ 

SjVC  1§>U.  cyj-d     Xxi  cy^Lu  1 26 

She  went  only  to  sing  (lit,  cry)  a  tune  but  (actually)  shed  tears. 

Trifles  lead  to  serious  matters. 

A  joke  or  what  may  be  only  affected  may  sometimes  end  seriously  or 
in  reality.  In  '  Omin  women  paying  visits  of  condolence  are 
supposed  to  join  the  female  mourners  in  crying  to  an  air  or  tune  in 
praise  of  the  deceased  person  without  actually  feeling  for  his  death. 

J^jkkJI  OJt»  c>*^  J>o  cyjU  127 

She  went  to  micturate,  but  turned  up  where  the  drums  were 
beating. 

Applied  to  trivial  pretexts  made  for  attaining  important  objects. 

5 
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jii;   ' 


46a 


She  wwit  to  build  protodiofi  or  ilidtar (from  berore)«  but  Ui« 
canM  in  firam  bahiiid. 

Ai^iliod  to  a  peraon'  wlumi  mlofortnnM  befall  notwithstandii 
eflbftt  to  imioiuit  them.    It  is  alio  i^iplied  to  otic  wha  does 
oppoMte  of  wiiat  lie  ought  to  do. 

She  wont  to  be  coofioed,  but  turned  up  In  aUGabbee.     At*Gab1 
thenameofapfaioeinthe  Oihirehatadletence  from  'Om^  r« 

Applied  to  a  person  who  employs  a  pretext  of  some  kind  for 
away.    It  niay  also  be  used  io  the  sense  of  proverb  No.  1 27. 

\imtilj\4^  130 

You  had  better  prop  it  up  (a  ibmate  date-palm)  than  plant 
one  (in  its  place). 

This  is  generally  given  as  adviee  to  one  who  is  impatient  with 
wife.    It  is  better  to  put  up  with  her  weakriegs^ 
life  anew  by  taldng  a  new  one. 

Eng,  eg.    Better  to  bear  with  the  adversities  you  have  than  tc 

to  others  ye  wot  not  of. 

j^x^  <  Om.  =a  prop  generally  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  date-palm 
a  cross-stick  to  support  a  falling  palm. 

ty  y  y  ^       y  •• 

Live  near  water  and  ask  not  about  sustenance. 

Wherever  there  is  fresh  water  there  is  sure  to  be  enough  of  food. 

The  man  with  the  donkey  escaped,  and  she  (the  female  spii 
seized  the  man  of  KadA*iyeh.  Ongin  of  the  proverb.— -A  man  went  ( 
one  night  riding  a  donkey  and  met  a  female  spirit,  who  also  mount 
the  donkey  behind  him.  The  man  was  frightened  and  could  notev 
stir  in  his  seat.  The  spirit  then  dismounting  led  the  donkey  abc 
here  and  there  during  the  night  until  they  arrived  near  Kadi'lyeh^whi 
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a  man  was  engaged  in  drawing  water.    The  spirit  screamed  out  loudly 

at  the  place,  upon  which  the  man  at  the  well  shouted  out     ±sL^  Jac 

(May  a  bone  stick  in  your  throat  !).  She  thereupon  left  the  man  on  the 
donkey,  and  proceeding  to  the  man  at  the  well  slapped  him  in  the 
face,  the  latter  immediately  falling  down  and  dying  on  the  spot. 

Applied  to  one  who  escapes  a  misfortune  or  calamity  at  the  expense 
of  another  person. 

Kadd'iyeh  is  the  name  of  a  place  near  Bidbid  in  the  Simiil  Valley. 

Ji.^  tlaiJ  U>  UJ  I  133 

• 

The  sky  cannot  be  hidden  with  a  sieve.  JiL  j^  *  Om.  for  Ij^jL«= 
a  sieve. 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  inappropriateness  of  things  and  also  of  an 
impossibility. 

Enisc*  eqs.  Murder  will  out.    He  draws  water  with  a  sieve. 

uJ^jE-' I  l^Ltil;  LoJ  I  134 

• 

The  (proper)  patch  for  mending  a  date-palm  mat  is  a  piece  of  a  date- 
palm  bag. 
Lowly  pursuits  become  lowly  men. 

A  date-palm  leaf  mat  and  a  staff  with  a  hooked  head  :— they  said, 
**  household  furniture."    A  nest  of  black  ants  : — they  said,  **  a  fort." 

To  a  goat-herd  his  staff  with  the  bent  head  for  drawing  down 
branches  of  trees  and  a  palm  leaf  mat  for  collecting  leaves  upon,  are 
his  household  furniture,  whilst  to  the  black  ants  their  ant-hill  of  earth 
is  a  fort. 

Every  one  has  things  in  proportion  to  his  position  and  capacity. 

XO^  Xo  XX  ^^o^ 

f^^t^  stands  for        jxo    ^^^  »lj^^;*/.  of  ^^^j^^'Om. = the  black 

X  X 

ant  (Componoitis  cotnpressus), 

^   X  XX  X 

JLu  JLiuj  cUiu^  136 

Go  by  a  distant  way,  but  come  safe. 

Eng,  eq.     Better  go  about  than  fall  into  the  ditch. 
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'       I 

:!     j  <)4;U  dLAVf  uJoJ)  137 

'I  • 

Hand  over  the  sword  to  its  striker. 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  entrusting  an  affair  to  a  proper  or  capi 

i     ;  person. 

Rng,  eq.     Every  man  to  his  trade. 


r 


Seimi  is  the  sister  of  Mukazzah.  v.^^^.  for  \_^^  ] 

Applied  to  two  things  or  persons  much  about  the  same  in  appean 
or  quality. 

Seimd  and  Mukazzah  are  two  small  villages  in  the  valley  of  E 
Ruwiheh  in  '  Omin  Proper,  and  are  close  to  and  like  each  other. 

A  she-goat  whom  anybody  can  lead,  or  a  small  water  channel  wl 
anybody  can  turn. 

ox  o^ 

. .  ^  dim,  of  rvc  *  Om.  =  a  water  channel. 

Applied  lo  a  person  who  can  be  easily  led  astray,  or  one    who  is 
of  a  firm  mind. 

•«'<?     /   •       •     • 
tU^  hji^  5j;Li  140 

She  (a  she-camel)  wanted  to  run  away  and  (in  the  meantime)  a 
on  a  slope. 

Applied   to  a  person  who  meets  with  circumstances  favourable 
his  design. 

Jj-sr^     ^LiJIj     jLUa.     yUJI  141 

The  complainant  is  a  Jineibee  and  the  judge  a  Mahrookee. 

Where  the  complainant  and  the  judge  belong  to  the  same  tribe, 
result  may  be  expected  to  be  in  favour  of  the  complainant.  AZ-A/aMdi 
Is  a  fahheedeh  or  sub-tribe  of  the  Jineibeh, 
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We  have  seen  Maskat  and  its  custom  houses,  and  are  not  (therefore) 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  female  donkey  dragging  her  girth. 

Employed  when  a  person  has  seen  more  wonderful  things  than  those 
he  is  shown  as  objects  of  admiration.     Conf.  Nos.  24  and  25. 

t*«aJ  J;l  ^/  J!a'  '>^5;=^  H3 

It  is  better  to  cut  off  a  tree  which  does  not  shade  its  own  rootlets. 

On  the  advisability  of  giving  up  the  friendship  of  a  person  who  does 
not  give  any  protection  or  help. 

Iw^jJI  jic  3ic|  J  J^  dUU^I  jic  aJoIJm  144 

Conditions  ought  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  quarreling  at  the  time  of  treading  out  (grain). 

It  is  better  to  have  a  distinct  understanding  between  all  parties  at 
the  commencement  of  a  business  than  to  quarrel  needlessly  in  the 
middle  of  it  or  afterwards. 

diJLJI  V— JUj  tjiiJI — ii/Lu/l  v«JU  tyJI  145 

A  condition  outweighs  a  rule  or  custom. 

If  two  persons  have  agreed  upon  a  condition  contraiy  to  a  rule  or 
custom  of  a  place,  the  arbitrators  must  decide  between  them  accord- 
ing to  the  condition. 

^q!  Um  '  Om.  =a  rule,  a  truce. 

v^.^3  c-ilp^  Lot  <^y^l  146 

Buy  silver  and  cover  (it)  with  gold.     Conf.  No.  45. 

/JUI  J^Jj  Jl  Jlpl  Ji        147 

Take  sufficient  provisions  (to  last  you)  till  you  reach  the  town  or 
country. 

On  the  advisability  of  making  thd  necessary  preparations  before 
commencing  9  business. 


4« 


w^iUfrfil^  ^  JjjS  i^  JJI  ^  Ji  14S 


Be  "WMmcd  bf  (tteloftol)aoocklMfcrft  this  or  that   (mlsfortuii 


^il  and  ij^ii\  Hud  for  ^ili .and  ^X/  l!i  '  Om,/rwi,  for^ 


Ibr  atf  and  AirfL 


Be  warnad  by  a  mian  ndsfbrtmia  btfoca  gival^r  ones  bef^  you. 

Better  (to  have)  a  Ivp(tw4ii*l|iw  (or  a  wifc%  relation)  than  a  cotii 
(or  a  blood  rdatfon). 

A  pereooie  likeltjrlo  get  mere  awistaiice  from  the  former,   becai 
he  wouki  be  hitereeted^in^tiie  weffiure  of  his  sitter. 

9/     ##     ^^         m  ^    ^  ^ 

No  she<aiiiel  yearns  for  the  young  one  of  atiother. 
Evefy  one  for  hhnself. 
Jt    Jt  *  Onua^noy  not  any. 

JLjLuJ^^JLjLuJJUj  )U£         I  ^  I 

Mixed  up,  neither  with  these  nor  with  those. 

Used  to  express  an  afi^r  or  a  thing  mixed  up,  neither  ^ood  nor 
bad  ;  also  applied  to  persons. 

JGj  jjuv  ^s  a  common  mercantile  expression  in  seaport  towns 
applied  chiefly  to  grain,  such  as  rice,  wheat,  &c.,  meaning  that  the 
commodity  is  mixed  up,  the  purchaser  not  having  the  option  of  select- 
ing the  good  part  and  rejecting  the  bad  one.  It  is  evidently  derived 
from  Gu]SLTati  f^^  ^^= commixture   or    D€M=:last   and    ^ca(»  mixed. 

Lu  is  the  *  Om.  form  of  u^= with.  JI^  ^  stands  for  X,  ^^  '  Om.  =  these. 


w^     %L  ^  ^ 


y  -{o  ^ 


Be  patient  with  your  madman  lest  you  may  have  one  madder  still. 

Bear  your  misfortunes  patiently,  for  in  attempting  to  overcome  them 
you  may  meet  with  worse  ones. 
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^^^tju  jr  or    Jl^  i  ^y\  ^J^         153 

Do  not  offend  or  injure  your  father's  friend. 

A  young  man  whose  father  is  dead  is  generally  advised  to  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  his  father's  friend  and  not  to  offend  him  in  any 
way. 

\j^^^r^(y.^       154 

A  friend  that  causes  a  loss  is  decidedly  an  enemy. 

A  foolish  friend  may  prove  to  be  worse  than  an  open  enemy. 

JjUs^j  j»fi);U/j  Jali  jb;U^  155 

Their  little  ones  are  pepper  and  their  elders  ginger. 
Applied  to  people  noted  for  their  courage  and  power. 

^  O  ^      d*  d/  ^     ^ 

Fight  for  honour,  for  disgrace  can  be  obtained  (at  any  time). 

A  person  is  advised  to  fight  or  exert  himself  for  some  object  which 
will  bring  him  glory,  whilst  disgrace  can  be  gained  without  any 
exertion. 

Eng,  eq,  (of  the  latter  part).  From  fame  to  infamy  is  a  beaten 
road. 

•  •  o^  ^        ^^  o  ^  ^ 

v^  ;  ^^  J^.J  ^Jj^        1 57 

He  beat  me  and  cried  out  and  preceded  me  and  complained 
(against  me). 

Applied  to  one  who  is  himself  the  cause  of  a  complaint,  but  is  fore- 
most in  accusing  others. 

Eng.  eq.     The  offender  never  pardons.     Conf.  B.  A.  P.,  No.  385. 

)]^]    J  fj£JWj!i     J^j^)  158 

The  beating  which  another  person  receives  is  (to  you)  like  a  cleft  in 
a  wall. 

What  pains  others  does  not  pain  you. 

Eng.  eq.     None  can  feel  the  weight  of  another*s  burden. 


4« 


*ITMAtfl>  PHO^ 


^^)^^^ftA^J^^^  159 

Beit  sronr  dog»  lo  Uiat  jfour  adSglilKNir  nay  know  {your  ^H»hX 


If  OM  k  pcyteffid  by  viaite  from  a  paraoa  whom  he  does  not 
an  iodiract  axpreadbn  of  angar  uaid  to  a  aervant  ar  other  attend 
would  ba  a  am  maans  of  gattliig  rid  of  tlia  unwelcome  vlsiton    Q 
F.  A.  P.»  Caput  I,  No.  187* 


Ha  waa 
tha 


in  tha  liaad»  but  tha  trnin  came  iJiL  jumped)  1 


Apliliad  to  a  aitddao  or  an  nuaapactad  arent.  Thus  when  a  pd 
suddenly  or  ttnaxpaelidly  ataitiea  witfi  an  unimportant  proposicioi 
pteoeofoawatauoaqMUiywhoafudefibanlifig  over  a  serious  1 


*% 


^'Onu-hndn.    inA 'Oni*«»aknee»    ^j£;l»  *Om,— he 

v^)\^JiijsJi\^U  161 

Take  care  of  (/tV.  conceal)  your  ptiopeity,  and 
neighbour. 

Place  your  property  in  a  safe  position,  so  that  there  may  be  no  0 
sion  for  accusing  anybody  of  having  stolen  it. 

Eng,  eq.    Safe  bind,  safe  find. 

The  pregnant  one  (woman)  asked  for  it,  but  the  conGned  one  ate 

^   ^  ^. 

On  the  misapplication  of  things.     ^  I  •  *  Om.  "=  pregnant.  1^ 

from  yj»^.j  *  Om,=she  was  confined. 


162 


^  ^ 


^>ii^^it^i^ija»      163 

He  came  out  of  the  khabb,  but  fell  into  the  well. 


^1  <  Om.  »the  inclined  plane  before  a  well  over  which  a  bull 
goes  up  and  down  in  drawing  water. 
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jul^Uy^  I^^I  ^  jJlL         164 

He  escaped  from  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  but  was  plundered  by 
a  party  of  raiders. 

0^\  'Om.=a  large  body  of  troops.     It  is  usual  for  ihem  on  a 

march  to  plunder  everybody  they  come  across,  unless  he  belongs  to 
one  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belong  or  is  protected  by  a  man  of  one 
of  the  friendly  tribes. 

o^  •  o  ^  ^  o^  ^  ^ 

He  escaped  from  death,  but  fell  into  Hadramaut. 

All  these  three  proverbs  (Nos.  163,  164,  and  165)  are  similar  to  one 
another  in  application. 

Eng-,  eq.     From  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

^]yJ\  ^  ^Cuj  uJoT^JU/l  ^  ^Jb^  166 

Driven  away  from    the  town  or  country,  how  can  he  be  quiet  in 
his  heart. 

A  banished  person  is  not  likely  to  remain  quiet  in  his  banishment* 

^1  ^  kxrf  U  ^^1  ^  iwtrfyi/|  167 

Birds  alight  on  grain  and  not  on  a  staff. 
Take  by  persuasion,  not  by  force. 

JLuJikii        168 

A  tyrant  does  not  prosper. 
Similar  in  application  to  No.  74. 

sljyasB^  liij  J  sjlx^aL  i^  Jo         169 
His  tooth  is  his  axe  and  his  stomach  his  store  basket* 


o^  •    •    "  o 


^ 


t^^^^  stands  for     ,^^^  ^"d  (^   fe  for  i^-^ 
Applied  to  one  who  possesses  nothing. 
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^\jil>J\^ yS)  ^lf^\j3B^)^j^^  170 

Count  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  comers  are  more  than  the  s^rs. 

Employed  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  committed  a  fault  and  00 
behalf  of  whom  pardon  has  been  asked  but  refused  ;  this  proverb  is 
then  used  as  a  last  argument  to  obtain  pardon  for  that  occasion,  as 
chances  for  punishment  are  sure  to  present  themselves  ag-ain.  It  is  alio 
used  as  a  consolation  to  a  person  who  has  lost  any  valuable  thing. 
Conf.  F.  A  P.Tom  III,  No.  1937. 

o  ^  o^    •    •  «•  . 

(>j*J|  -ufj  SjlAhjJI  171 

A  thirsty  one  (she-camel)  breaks  the  tank  of  water  (to  get  at  it). 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  want  of  patience  on  the    part  of  a  needy 
person. 

En^.  eq,     A  hungry  man,  an  angry  man. 

Give  the  sick  man  what,  he  desires  and  say,  "  May  God  ^ve  vou 
health!" 

Used  by  a  person  when  he  is  in  great  need  of  a  things  and  asks  it  as  a 
favour. 

vJ^  l^A^Ufc    J)  SLoa.  ^  173 

Throw  a  stone  ;  (perchance)  by  the  time  it  falls  (to  the  ground)  the 
wheel  of  fortune  will  have  revolved. 

Employed  in  consoling  persons  who  are  found  in  deep  and  anxious 
thoughts.  Origin  of  the  proverb. — It  is  related  that  Nu'min  bin 
Mundhir  used  to  consider  a  certain  number  of  days  unlucky  and  the 
others  lucky,  and  that  it  was  his  habit  during  the  unlucky  period  if 
anybody  spoke  to  him  to  order  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  Now,  Nu'mifl 
had  an  intimate  friend  living  at  some  distance  from  him  ;  he  died 
leaving  a  son,  who  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
king  used  to  send  him  costly  presents.  This  young  man  having  been 
advised  by  his  mother  to  visit  the  king  personally  repaired  to  him,  but 
was  not  aware  of  his  custom  of  beheading  everybody  that  spoke  to  him 
on  his  unlucky  days.  It  happened  that  the  day  on  which  the  young 
man  visited  the  king  was  one  of  his  unlucky  days,  and  the  latter 
therefore  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off  when  he  saluted  him.  After 
a  great  deal  of  entreaty  the  young  man  obtained  a  respite  of  a  certain 
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number  of  days  to  enable  him  to  arrange  his  afFairs  before  dying,  on 
condition  of  his  giving  a  security  who  should  undergo  the  penalty  in 
the  event  of  his  not  returning  within  the  time.  An  old  man  stood  as 
his  security,  and  the  young  man  went  away  to  arrange  his  affairs.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  respite  the  young  man  not  having  returned,  the 
old  man  was  ordered  to  undergo  the  punishment,  but  he  asked  as  a 
favour  that  it  may  be  put  off  till  sunset  and  said,  '*  Throw  a  stone  ; 
(perchance)  by  the  time  it  falls  (to  the  ground),  the  wheel  of  fortune 
will  have  revolved.*'  A  stone  was  therefore  thrown  up,  and  by  the 
time  it  could  come  down  to  the  ground,  the  young  man  returned  and 
also  the  sun  set,  and  as  that  was  the  last  day  of  the  unlucky  period, 
both  the  men  escaped  with  their  lives.  Conf.  Al-Meyddnee's  version 
of  the  narrative,  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  I,  No.  361,  and  Sale's  Translation 
of  the  Kurdn,  Preliminary  Discourse. 

Learn  to  shave  on  the  heads  of  madmen. 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  experimenting  first  on  valueless   or  worthless 
things. 

OB  ^ 

,^^v^  *  Om.  =he  shaved. 


J>*y-^  J>vi^vjyc     175 


You  have  (only)  to  look  to  the  purity  or  good  origin  (of  a  thing) 
even  if  it  be  thin  or  emaciated. 

On  the  principal  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  a  wife  or  an 
animal. 

o^  ^L&V;  \J>^  ^^         1 7^ 

There  are  six  (dollars)  against  him  and  his  sheep  is  worth  six 
(dollars). 

Enj^,  eq.     Six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other. 
cyjLaaJI  ;^Jj  JjLa^^I  Joc  177 

At  the  time  of  harvest  he  goes  about  singing  songs. 

Applied  to  one  who  wastes  his  time  in  vain  and  frivolous  things 
when  there  is  an  important  business  on  hand. 


47* 


AttiieUawof  adkiiig  iamsniage  tte  toogw  is 
wwndt  it  dfiM  wpHM  wood* 

WUfo  OM  is  iaased  of  mMmg 
diraotljr  tli6  tflJMt  it  g^idiMd  tlwf  sn  w 

/?jf^.  «f.    Vows  nwnfiln 


^yicl^lU^I^Jis         179 


SiM  tymfiiraiisiirti 


I  hsfs  flMSl ;  I  ^mU  not  html 
good  things  lo  Irfs  postssrion  and  nssdnot 
about  gsttiog  ansr  infiwior  ooss. 

Sild^;  jyS  |;jr  180 

A  b&id  wofnan  loading  ooa  sufMiig  from  ofdidialnidii. 
Tho  biiod  Isadhig  ths  falhid. 


/y    ^       y  9/  JC  O^ 
ir^  JJ  Ij  U)!  ^jt**  I  lS< 


A  borrowod  lliiog  may  appear  boautilul,  but  (tlie 
does  not  last. 

Ever  so  beautiful  a  borrowed  thing  may  be,  it  must  sooner  or 
pass  away  from  the  possession  of  the  borrower  of  it. 

L  juJ  I  Stands  for  Jj  j  IjJ  |  =a  loan. 

We  have  food  in  our  food-bag,  6re  in  our  pouch,  and  water  !r 
water-skin,  and  we  come  to  people  just  as  we  like  and  please. 
Applied  to  persons  who  can  afford  to  be  independent  of  others. 

My  eye  is  satiated  with  (the  sight  of}  the  gravy  of  anchovies. 
ApplieJ  to  one  who  is  sick  of  a  thing  from  an  excess  of  it. 

5j  y  *  Om. "  anchovy.     Knj^aulis  commerson ianns. 
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^Ss^i  '-*  (^jiiLi  u  ^       184 

The  eye  that  does  not  see  you  does  not  blame  you. 
Eng-,  eq.     What  the  eye  sees  not  the  heart  rues  not. 

5y^|  cy(flw^  siUl  ojli        185 

The  intoxication  has  passed  away  and  anxiety  has  come. 

Applied  to  pain  after  pleasure  and  penury  after  plenti fulness.  Conf. 
B.  A.  P.,  No.  292. 

What  is  dear  (in  price)  cannot  be  sold  twice  (at  the  same  high  price). 

This  proverb  is  generally  used  in  reply  to  a  shopkeeper  who  says  that 
he  himself  has  purchased  a  certain  thing  dear. 

^'m  dxj  l^*^  3j  ^"^  '-^  187 

Better  a  raw  thing  with  your  own  hands  than  a  ripe  one  with  the 
hands  of  another. 

On  the  advisability  of  accomplishing  a  thing  oneself,  however 
clumsily  it  may  be  done,  instead  of  depending  upon  others  to  do  it  in  a 
clever  manner. 

He  who  is  defeated  obeys.    Conf.  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  XXV,  No.  i66, 

J^ji\J  J5^l  ^j  Jl^l  J*i  J*iJI  189 

The  act  is  that  of  the  mean,  but  its  consequences  fall  upon  thcr  great 
man. 

The  sheikh  of  a  tribe  or  the  elder  of  a  family  is  held  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  persons  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  family,  however  low  or 
mean  they  may  be  in  position. 

A  Deiwal  sweet  potato,  compare  it  (with  others)  and  measure  it 
with  the  span.  A  woman  is  supposed  to  be  about  to  buy  a  sweet 
potato  and  does  not  know  which  one  to  select. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  is  confused  and  unable  to  decide  what 
course  to  adopt. 
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Deiwal  is  the  name  by  which  the  town  of  Tatta  in  Stnd  is  known  to 
the  *  Omdnees,  who  apply  the  name  Deiwalee  Banyans  to  the  Hindus 
of  that  province.  It  is  possible  that  sweet  potatoes  were  imported 
from  Sind  in  old  days,  and  that  they  were  very  irreg^ular  in  shape  and 
difficult  of  being  measured  or  compared  with  one  another. 

'  ? 
i) I  JJLf  *  Oni. s sweet  potato. 

On  the  road  take  for  a  companion  (///.  accompany)  one  who  is 
stronger  than  yourself. 

On  the  advisability  of  having  a  strong  protector  on  a  journey  or 
in  any  important  undertaking. 

^]  s  *  Om.  =  he  accompanied. 

^lloJU  jjiiiljiblil  JU|«:./;t;  192 

(Like)  Kdroot  al-'  diee  which  whenever  a  new  spring  is  discovered 
f/fV.  comes  out)  says,  *'  It  is  mine." 

Applied  to  a  person  who  grabs  everything  he  can  get  hold  of,  even  on 

the  ground  of  a  fictitious  claim. 

Upper  K^root  is  a  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Beni-Ruwdheh  the 
people  of  which  lay  a  claim  to  every  spring  that  is  found  in  its  vicinity 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  feeder  of  their  own  springs  which  thev 
allege,  would  dry  if  the  new  one  is  utilized  in  any  other  direction. 

A  club  and  a  waist-wrapper,  and  the  Lord  is  the  provider. 

Applied  to  an  improvident  person  who  does  not  care  or  trouble  him- 
self about  earning  his  livelihood. 

^  I . -^  '  Om.  =a  waist- wrapper. 

Better  old  silk  than  new  wool. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  valuable  friend  or  thing  though  old  than  a 
valueless  friend  or  thing  though  new. 
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J^Lm«^  JiU^jl^^y    195 

Karein  Wdzu*a  overshades  Simdil, 

Applied  to  a  defect  or  a  drawback  in  a  person  or  thing. 

Eng-.  eq.    One  scabbed  sheep  mars  a  flock. 

Karein  lVasfu*a  was  a  lofty  fortified  building  on  a  hill  in  the  town  of 
Simdil,  and  used  to  overshade  all  the  date-palm  plantations  underneath 
it,  thus  preventing  the  trees  from  having  a  vigorous  growth.  It  was 
pulled  down  in  1876  by  an  order  of  the  late  Sultan  of  Maskat. 

AIm   from      lie  *  Om.=  it  shaded  or  overshaded. 

ji-lju  U  or  v^JUi  U    1^    JoJ  ^j;li'  196 

If  you  want  to  pray,  you  cannot  be  prevented  {lit.  overcome). 
Eng.  eq.     Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way. 

**-^;  "^j^  v^  c^*^         '97 

If  he  wants  to  die,  brand  him.    ^R'  stands  for    ^}^  ^l  «if. 

Said  of  one  who  is  already  suffering  from  an  alBiction,  and  to  whom 
any  additional  pain  would  be  a  sure  cause  of  his  ruin  or  death.  Brand- 
ing is  a  common  remedy  in  '  Oman  and  is  resorted  to  even  for  trivial 
complaints. 

J[A.j]d^si    M^J]s£^  ^^  198 

If  you  want  a  good  son,   select  for  him  a  good  (maternal)  grand- 
father  and  a  good  (maternal)  uncle.        Sj  'Om.ahe  selected. 
On  the  selection  of  a  good  wife. 

•  •  •«  o^  ,       ^         ^o^  ^       ^ 

-g;^UiUv5^^_5»'e,k';*«c^^^lS'  199 

Whether    you  come  by  the  pass  or  over  the  rocks  the  meeting  place 

would  be  Riydm.  2x«e  'Om.  =a  pass.  vJ>S^^^  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^be 
roads  mentioned  in  the  proverb  on  the  way  from  Matrah  to  Maskat 
meet  at  RiyAm.  '  \ 

Said  when  the  result  is  likely  to  be  the  same  whichever  way  a  thing 
is  done. 
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If  he  has  been  attacked  by  an  evil  ipirit  at  Jabroo,  hov  can 

remedial  meaiuree  be  adopted  in  Riyim?  Jabroo  is  a    aolmt 

Matrah,  and  RiyAm  a  village  on  the  way  frmn  Bfatrah  to  Marf 

«;/•  •     •  $ 

ijAf*  *  Om.  -condition  of  a  person  attacked  by  an  evil  spirit  </. 

*  Om.  —an  oflering  of  food  and  inoenae  was  mads  to  an  evil  spirit 

On  the  unsuitableness  of  two  things  to  each  ochsr. 

If  there  be  no  flour,  prepare  *au§dgk  of  it  *  rffiTsrfgJt  is  a  son 
thick  gruel  the  principal  constituent  of  wUdi  is  wheait  flour. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  asks  for  a  greater  thing  thmn  thm  one 
which  his  request  has  been  already  reliiaed.  It  is  gonerally  apiil 
to  an  impudent  beggar. 

Refused  a  crust,  he  demanded  a  loaf. 

His  rize  is  that  of  a  date-palm,  but  his  reasoning  Ontelliganoe)  t 

of  a  kid. 

Applied  to  one  who  has  a  large  body  but  a  small  brain  —a  fc 
Conf.  F.  A.  P.,  Tom.  Ill,  No.  1856. 

^^.liur^l  uJUJ  5^  I  203 

Numbers  overpower  the  brave. 

^^1  ^  J.C  c-il;*JI  ^f  ^/  204 

Plenty  on  the  table,  but  sadness  in  the  stomach. 

Applied  to  a  thing  which  is  plentiful  but  profitless.  Quantity  wii 
out  quality.  Sadness  in  the  stomach  on  account  of  the  food  beii 
plentiful  but  not  of  the  quality  to  benefit  the  person  eating-  it. 

t    *t  I  ^    *  Om.  =a  small  round  mat  on  which  the  tray  containinir  t 
• 
several  articles  of  food  is   placed.     It  is  called  also  in    some   nai 

S  SLM,  «ind  in  others  ^MS. 
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i/Luutj  JSj  SIl^lj  J^^        205 


Toil  away,  O  Gazelle,    and  eat  away,  O  Monkey. 

Used  when  a  good  person  of  rank  works  hard,  and  a  wretched 
worthless  fellow  enjoys  the  fruit  of  the  work ;  for  instance,  the  master 
or  lady  of  a  house  may  work  hard  to  earn  money,  whilst  a  slave  or  a 
lazy  worthless  member  of  the  family  derives  the  benefit  of  it 

/I  Um  '  Om.  =a  monkey. 

Eng.  eq.    Masters  are  generally  the  greatest  servants  in  the  house* 
sStl))  \xi  ij^J\j  *ixUa5     J  uJaJlf  2c6 

Like  a  sword  in  its  scabbard  or  a  man  with  his  friends. 

Applied  to  an  untried  person  or  thing. 

Eng.  eq.    Judge  not  a  ship  as  she  lies  on  the  stocks. 

sJjLi^c  Tyi^  ixxij  Sxj  j;  Lu  )jmj  207 

Like  the  blind  man  of  Biytfk  who  is  always  replenishing  his  hookah 
with  water  and  waving  the  date-stalk  about  (to  kindle  a  fire).    2k£  % 
'  Om.  =a  hookah.  Btydk=&  village  in  the  valley  of  Beni-Ruwiheh. 
Engr.  eq.    Many  sift  night  and  dayy  and  yet  get  nothing  but  bran. 

^^i^  U  iJA.1^  u^         208 

One  palm  of  the  hand  does  not  cause  a  clapping  of  hands. 
Eng.  eq.    'Tis  the  second  blow  that  makes  a  fray. 

aa*ii^j^,«o.iit^i,.ir      209 

Humble  words  are  better  than  a  gift.    tb«  M  of   ^^  '  Om.»low. 

A  dog  between  two  dogs  is  a  coward  and  among  three  dogs  is  killed. 

The  greater  the  number  is  of  rivals  in  a  field,  the  less  the  chance  is 
of  a  man  being  bold  or  successful. 


47^  '9M*m  f^ymh 

Better  a  foring  dog  ^IP^i  a  #iMng  UoQ. 
Eng.^*    i^Qvif|g<logis1i0ttardi9iif  d«ad  Hm^ 

^  ^  ^       9^    */ 

In  every  diAcdt^^diere  !•  a  MMtifig. 

XJsed  In  tbe  aenee  of  Gonaolatian  wh»a  one  mmtM  wtUs   a  difEcult^  or 
dUuifipdntiiient.  ^^^^ 

*1^  *t^  iuk.L«/cik  Jf        213  ^liKi 

Everyone  bee  Ua  neeepinge  in  fimotof  bh  bouse.  ^ 

Every  one  has  his  liuil^  md  defects  be|bce  hitti.     ^^^  /J/'standis  &r 

£^i^.  ^.    Every  Ugbt  has  its  shadow. 

^      ^      / 

Every  quarter  (of  a  town  or  idUage)  has  some  drawliack  or  anntisr 
Eng,  eq.     Every  bean  hath  its  black. 

^    A  ^  o  ^     ^P 

i^  U  ;^AaBr-«  J/  215 

Everythitig  or  everyone  that  is  besieged  is  talcen  or  conquerefl. 
A  besieging  enemy  has  only  to  wait  patiently  for  a    besieged  place 

to  fall. 

(jukJUk  ^  <ui  i  J/         216 
Everyone  has  (the  responsibility  of)  his  crime  upon  himself. 
Everyone  must  himself  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  fault. 
Eng,  eq.     Every  herring  must  hang  by  its  own  head. 

•         •  •  y        • 

For  everything  that  drops  there  is  a  picker-up  an^d  for  every  spinster 
there  is  luck. 

ilaS  I;  stands  for  it?  Jf ,   («J  I  for  j^^  and  J^l^  perhaps  for  |^j(^. 
Zfff^.  ^^.     No  pot  is  so  ugly  as  not  to  find  a  cov^r. 
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,^>iAc  dJI  v;Li  J^       218 

Every  moustache  has  its  scissors. 
Applied  to  the  adaptation  of  things. 

J  <dU  (ac^     -^1;  dlflju  J/         219 

Everyone  is  pleased  with  his  reasoning  (intelligence)  but  not  so  in 
regard  to  his  wealth. 

Everyone  is  contented  with  his  intellectual  powers  but  not  with  the 
wealth  he  possesses. 

idij  i-j^l  U,  J/UTJ/        220 

All  (the  dust)  is  alike;   the  wind  came  and  took  it  away.     c->yA 
*Om.  =wind. 

Applied  to  persons  or  things  all  equally  bad. 

Jm  t«jj  l«ju  J«^^_s^l**"         221 

•  •  •  -•  • 

Mention  first  the  word  you  are  ashamed  or  shy  about. 

All  disagreeable  conditions  ought  to  be  settled  before  commencing 
a  business. 

Eng.  eq,    A  word  before  is  worth  two  behind. 

SJJ  ^)  \iyu  '^^  ^  222 

Everyone  praises  a  market  in  which  there  is  a  profit  (for  himself). 

y    y  'asx  •  9(y^  •  •  9^      9    y  y 

r  •  •  y        ^         • 

Like  one  who  searches  for  his  aunt's  camel ;  if  he  finds  it,  he  rides 
and  sings  ;  and  if   he  does    not    find  it,   he   walks  and   sings.      ^ 

stands  for  [i^. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  is  sent  in  search    of  a  thing  or  to  do  a 
business  in  which  he  takes  no  interest. 


lite  te  out  of  Aim  irfdcliif  you  BAed  up  was  a  maund  Iti  weig 
and  idddi  Ujoa  Itft  mioiie  was  (itiM)  m  mamnd  m  weig^ht. 


TUs  pramb  can  te  used  intwoieiiMft.    First,  in  the  sense  oft 
Xt^.  eq.    AfcfflbvalniM  gatlwrt  no  mow.    Secondly,  in  the  sense  of 
an  ongratofiil  or  a  naturalljr  had  |i«rabo  who  is  not. 
kind  of  tnatoEMOt  te.tapiivai  at  tte  hands  of  ptftrta, 


if  lisMi  it  tte  nana  of  a  town  hi  *OtaiaxVw9pmtim/lmfmm^ 
ndMrabfocatonoaBvad;  itiiaedtqgoabpiithiltetowi^aad 
h  was  fed  watt  or  not  it  naver  diangad  hi  its  waigfat 

Lite  Ite  hHnd  Rollsr  to  wbosa  haak  fMd  fads  itsw^r. 


^ipfiad  to  a  psrsoo  who  cannot  axart  Idmsslf  and  Ihhs  I 
upon  otlisri  Cor  food* 

SJ^U    '  Om««Indian  rollar>--Omd;if  MKm 

Like  a  butcher  of  Nazw4. 

Applied  to  a  discontented  person  who  always  complains  of  a  loss  in 
his  business  or  other  matter. 

The  butchers  of  Nazw4  are  noted  for  complaining  of  a  loss,  though 
there  may  be  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  case  being  the  opposite  of  it 

One  of  them  was  once  given  a  bullock  for  nothin^f  and  told  to 
slaughter  it  and  sell  the  meat  for  his  own  benefit.  On  being  question- 
ed as  to  the  result,  he  complained  of  having  suflFered  a  loss  though  be 
had  not  to  pay  anything  as  the  price  of  the  bullock,  and  explained  that 
the  wear  of  his  knives  had  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Nazwi 
is  a  large  important  town  in  '  Om4n  and  was  at  one  time  its  capital. 

Do  not  trust  a  bull  even  if  its  head  be  in  an  oven« 

A  caution  against  trusting  a  dangerous  enemy  even  if  he  has  fiOien* 
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Neither  an  acid  thing  to  clear  the  liver,  nor  a  red  thing  to  gladden 
children. 

Said  of  a  useless  thing  or  person. 

^U  jl^  ^li  Ij  vJouJ  229 

Here  I  am,  O  (my)  benefactor,  even  if  you  are  an  enchanter 
(oppressor).  In  '  Omin  enchanters  are  looked  upon  as  oppressors  of 
mankind. 

The  call  of  one's  benefactor  is  readily  answered  even  if  he  be  a 
wicked  man. 

The  meat  is  for  the  sorcerers  or  enchanters,  whilst  the  curse  falls  on  • 
the  (poor)  lapwing.    J^^kula^  ' Om.  =SL\apwing—LobtvanelIus gvensis. 

The  people  of  '  Omin  generally  have  a  firm  belief  in  sorcery  or 
enchantment,  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  many  instances  the  cause  of 
disease  and  death.     Enchanters  are  supposed  to  have  three  animals 

in  their  service,  namely,  ^j^  /em.  ^^yo^  (^y^na),  JJJ  {j^^  (fox),  and 

Ajb^  (lapwing),  which  last  acts  as  their  messenger.  The  cry  of 
this  bird  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  inauspicious  omen,  and  the  hearer  of 
it  always  curses  the  bird  with  the  phrase       Ao|_>v  J^    (May  a  bone 

stick  in  thy  throat !).  The  cries  of  certain  other  animals  are  also 
looked  upon  as  omens.    Thus  the  cry  of  a  cow  is  considered  an  inaus- 

picious  one,  and  is  replied  to  by  the  curse  ^SJj  J     Ac  (On  thy  horns 

may  the  danger  fall  !) ;    the  cry  of  a  donkey  is  auspicious,  and  is 

o  y  ^  ^  y   o  ^ 
replied   to  by  the  benediction      jy^a^y  b  j^L  (Mayest  thou  prosper, 

O  harbinger  of  plenty  !) ;  the  cry  of  a  camel  is  judged  according  to  its 
nature  ;  if  affectionate  and  tender  it  is  considered  auspicious,  and 
if  it  be  like  a  groan  inauspicious,  the  phrase  used  in  either  case  in 

•  y  y         y        ^ 

reply  being  SiJ^  Jj^blxXa^,  (Let  us  have  thy  affectionate  cry 
but  none  of  thy  groaning). 


4Si 
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s^^  Sj  sJii       232 


In  the  proverb  the  poor  bird  U  cursed  as  being^  the  messengij 
the  enchanters,  who  are  supposed  10  be  at  a  distance  enjoyiag^  tft 
lelves  on  meat  and  unalfiected  by  the  curse, 

The  carrier  of  a  disagreeable  messag'e  is  exposed  to  ill*treati 
whiJst  the  sender  of  it  is  safe  at  a  distance, 

fr^^j  u^^  ^  fj^h  J^\  ^^  J^^  231; 

He  who  enters  among:  onions  and  garlic  comes  out  stinking' 
in  a  contemptible  plight* 

En^^  eq.     He  that  Ites  with  dogs  niust  expect  to  rise  with  Heas, 

Better  a  morsel  (ready  cooked)  than  an  (empty)  earthen  cooking".^ 

Tl  is  better  to  have  something  which  is  Ukely  to  be  of  immediati 
even  if  it  he  a  bttle,  tlian  to  ha%'e  much  of  what  is  useless. 

s^   *  '  Om.  ^an  earthen  cooking  vessel. 

Eng^.  eq,    A  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  busb. 

lib  J  fJUv  it^^^Jti  J r  i^M  4  ]  J  ^  ^^i>  d4v  j^  tf^  t^Xm^  J  2\% 

[f  there  was  any  good  in  Sind,  it  (Sind)  would  have  been  enoufll 
its  Darweishes  or  Sindees. 

Applied  to  a  useless  person  who  is  not  able  to  help  himself  for  w; 
of  good  qualities  in  him,  much  less  those  who  depend  on  him. 

Even  if  you  run  at  the  rate  that  wild  animals  do,  you  will  not  | 
more  than  your  (predestined  share  of)  means  of  sustenance. 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  the  preponderance  of  one's  luck  over  1 
exertions. 

•  •^  ••••         -^ac      ^   ^ 

iUl^l  vjiJiii  U  ^ytJJI  Uy  235 

If  there  were  no  fools,  rubbish  (sweepings)  would  not  be  sold  (. 
spent  or  used  up).     Conf.  No.  118. 

What  happens  to  one  in  poor  or  embarrassed  circumstances  happe 
also  to  one  in  easy  circumstances. 
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^   as       -^  05  -'      -^o  ^    '''35  ^     ^ 
^Uy  I  dJdlj  Alibi  itJ^'j  '-*  ^  237 

He  who  is  not  taught  (discipline)  by  his  people,  is  taught  by  fortune 
(time). 

Experience  of  the  world  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune  soon  teach  one 
how  to  behave  himself,  if  he  has  not  already  learnt  to  do  it. 

JL    U^l   U-J^^AJT^    Jj'u    U  238 

One  does  not  exchange  a  sweetheart  for  a,  jinnee  (evil  spirit). 

One  does  not  exchange  a  good  thing  or  a  favourite  person  for  one 
that  is  bad  and  disliked. 

i)  1;^  I  vj>jJaSj  1^  5;  Lsc^  I  v:>J  U  239 

The  donkey  is  dead  and  the  visiting  is  over. 

Applied  to  an  ungrateful  person  who  ceases  paying  visits  when  his 
purpose  is  gained. 

^^J^  ^  I  ^J*^-^  ^Ss:!  t.«  240 

Nothing  or  nobody  can  scratch  my  lip  but  my  own  nail. 
Nobody  can  do  one's  work  so  well  as  himself. 

^  L^^F^  L^  v^y  rJ:!^  ^>^  ijLa.  I  j  I.  I  J  U  241 

While  it  passes  (can  be  palmed  off),  we  shall  make  it  pass  ;  but  when 
it  won't  pass  (cannot  be  palmed  off),  we  shall  not  come. 

Origin,— It  is  related  that  an  uneducated  man  once  went  to  a  village 
and  set  up  there  as  a  teacher.  A  short  time  after,  an  educated  man 
happening  to  come  there  too,  the  villagers  asked  him  to  examine  the 
boys,  but  he  found  that  they  knew  nothing,  and  on  his  asking  the 
teacher  as  to  how  he  had  taught  them,  is  supposed  to  have  received  the 
above  reply. 

Applied  to  one  who  tries  to  serve  for  a  time  without  knowing  much 
about  the  work  he  has  to  do. 

±  *  Om.  =  not  u^  and  ^  are  both  used  in  the  '  Ominee  dialect  to 
indicate  the  future  tense. 
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y4i;^jiaar^|  V^  J*-JI  f'^t^  242 


WUle  tfit  mill  iXNirSi  theHont  it  moist. 

Whilt  fMtlBie  smites,  everyd^ng  tiiat  one  does  is  admiral. 


^ijt^ljiil         243 


Wmtor  mora  On  proportioo)  than  tiie  flour  (in   the  pref] 
doiigli)* 
^l^pUsd  in  tfis  ssnss  of  want  of  proporttpni>, 
^V*  ^*    Mtaks  not  your  sail  too  laiigre  for  your  ship. 

It  (ndUE)  is  notsnougli  for  licr  (tiis  00^  V)  calf,  and  he  want^ 
cliMseoiitofit    dw    *Ora.»It  was  enough. 
Applisd  to  one  who  wants  to  venture  beyond  his  tnearts. 

Sjill^  or  J«i.  v^l;  V.,^^!^  Jax^I^  v^l  ^y-^  U 
It  cannot  be  that  the  sweetheart  diouid  be  m  Hail  and  tlie  k 
horseback  or  at  Gobreh.    1    -ri^)  stands  for  <^.,,je^| 

On  the  necessity  of  certain  conditions  being  present  for  oef 
matters  ;  thus,  according  to  '  Ominee  ideas,  it  would  be  difficult 
two  lovers  to  love  each  other  when  they  are  at  a  distance  from  c 
other. 

Two  swords  cannot  be  (contained)  in  one  scabbard,  nor  can  I 
sultans  (reign)  together, 

Eng,  eqs.  Two  stars  cannot  shine  in  the  same  hemisphere.  C 
nail  drives  out  another.    Conf,  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  XXIII,  No.  365. 


••   •  • 


"  Leave  ofF  your  child  and  take  up  our  children,"  is  a  thin^  tl 
cannot  be  (done). 

Applied  to  one  who  proposes  an  unnatural  course,  or  asks  anotl 
person  to  do  his  work  when  that  other  person  has  his  own  work 

€6/ 

attend  to.    j  j  •  '  Om. =he  abandoned  or  left. 
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Cloth  cannot  be  torn  between  two  wise  men. 
Friendship  between  two  wise  men  is  not  easily  broken  off. 
••o^  •        ^  o  ^     o  ^    ^ 

IfUuu  oJ  Lo  £9^  j^  ,^^  ^         249 

There  is  no  watercourse  or  rivulet  which  is  ever  choked  by  its  own 
flow  (water). 

No  difficulty  can  be  found  in  adapting  two  things  to  each  other  when 
they  are  intended  or  made  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  no  heap  (of  dates)  free  from  dry  and  shrivelled  ones. 
There  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock. 

C^I^^Lk?^^  C^I  v;i4?  '-•       251 

Nobody  fights  an  army  but  he  who  is  afraid  of  blame.  ^S^ 
'  Om.  =he  was  afraid. 

Nobody  goes  willingly  to  a  war.  It  is  the  fear  of  being  blamed 
afterwards  as  a  coward  that  induces  one  to  do  so. 

Xf  •£    J  Juitlj  Xf  Jo  U         252 

A  Bitineh  woman  in  a  room  is  no  wonder. 

The  women  of  the  Bitineh  coast  are  looked  upon  as  common,  and 
therefore  the  fact  of  one  of  them  being  in  a  room  (probably  as  one's 
wife)  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder. 

^^^^^'^l  urb  lM  or  ^  J^I  iixU]  or  Xo^J^I  ^jJsJ  U  253 

A  misfortune  or  a  roof  does  not  fall  on  the  head  of  any  but  an  unfor- 
tunate  (weak)  person.     Xa^jy^  '  Om.  =  a  calamity. 

This  proverb  is  used  in  the  sense  of  misfortunes  generally  befalling 
persons  who  are  already  unfortunate  or  unable  to  bear  them. 

Enj^,  eq.     Misfortunes  seldom  come  single. 
8 


4$6 


'OlOimB  I'ROVgR&S. 


We  do  not  imow  Haym  *  A'sum  from  Jaridee. 

AppOod  to  two  things  whidi  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  otbcron 
noooiint  of  HiorB  being  very  little  d IfTerence  between  them.    I^of^i  *  A*twm 

and  JaMke  are  two  places  on  tbe  Bitineh  coast  so  close  to  e«it 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  boundary  line  of  one  frrm  tiiAt  <^ 
theother,    Coof.  Na  13^  "'''^5 

^Ik;  ^j  JTl  ^j  ^^  U         355         ^ 

Nobody  knows  my  secret  language  but  my  own  son.  ^f^ 

Eng.  eq.    The  wearer  best  Idiows  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

No  debt  or  claim  is  lost ;  it  is  sure  to  have  its  demanclers  (sooner^ 
later). 

Generally  applied  to  a  case  of  blood  revenge,  -       ^  p 
.O^m.— The  '  Ominees  attribute  this  proverb  1^~^lhe  ttme  of  the 
Prophet  'Eesi  (Jesus)  who,  it  is  related,  one  day  climbed   up  a  tree 
on  a  bank  of  a  river  and  sat  there,  when  a  horseman  also  happened 
to  come  there,  and  having  dismounted  froni  bis  horse   and  undressed 
himself  jumped  into  the  river  for  bathing.    After  bathing  he  retnoEini* 
ed  his  horse  and  went  away,  forgetting  to  carry  with  htm  a  bag  of 
money  which  he  had  deposited  on  the   bank  of  the  riven     He  was 
shortly  after  followed  by  another  man,  who  also  selected  the  same  spot 
for  bathing,  and  on  redressing  having  discovered  the   bag  of  raonev 
took  it  away  with  him.     Soon  after  this  a  third  man  came  to  the  sajn^ 
spot,  and  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  bathings  ttie  horseman  having  bf 
this  time  discovered  his    loss  returned    galloping   to    the    tree  and 
demanded  his  bag  back  from  the  man  who  was  actually  b£ithing  at  the 
time.    He,  however,  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  an  altercation  took 
place  between  them,   whereupon  the  horseman  drew  his   sword  and 
slew  the  other  man.    "  *Eesi,  w-^ ho  had  been  quietly  watching  all  these 
events,  was  greatly  astonished  and  perplexed  ^  upon  which  a  voice  froni 
Heaven  said,    '*  *Eesi,  do  not  be  astonished  ;  the  forefathers  of  the 
horseman  were  great  tyrants  and  used  to  force  labour  irom  people, 
while  the  second  man's  forefathers    were  among  the  labourers  whp 
were  unpaid,  and  he  had  therefore  a  claim  which  has  now  been  paid, 
In  the  case  of  the  third  man  one  of  his  forefathers  had  killed  a  fore- 
father of  the  horseman,  who  has  now  in  retaliation  for  it  killed  hiiD. 
Thus  no  claim  is  lost.    Sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  have  its  demanders**^ 
Conf.  story  laoth  in  **^^aU/ |  ^  dJ  I  v  ^  d^A.  \  )^\^'^ 
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iXx^lj  ^*^  U  JmJJ  I         257 

The  washer  of  the  dead  does  not  guarantee  Paradise  (to  the  dead). 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  means  to  obtain  a  thing  not  necessarily 
meaning  success.  A  person  helping  one  is  not  bound  to  bring  the 
thing  to  a  successful  issue. 

5  jp^l  JLJ  Zj^  JLT  U         258 

Not  every  time  is  the  jar  saved. 

En^,  eq.     A  pitcher  goes  often  to  the  well  but  is  broken  at  last. 

The  date-palms  of  a  mountainous  country  belong  to  the  camel,  and 
the  date-palms  watered  with  a  leathern  bucket  are  in  danger  of 
perishing. 

Applied  to  labour  without  profit,  and  also  to  a  person  between  two 
misfortunes.  The  first  part  of  the  proverb  is  expressed  figuratively, 
the  expense  of  bringing  down  the  produce  of  a  mountainous  country 
on  camel-back  being  too  great  to  allow  of  any  profit.  ^ti^= property 
which  in    '  Omdn  being  composed   principally  of  date-palms,  is  the 

name    now    commonly    applied  to    them.   u^LxA/|    'Om.=a  skin, 

cbc^i^c'/"  J^      260 

Date-palms  planted  in  sand,  when  they  fall  down,  are  lost.  ^  |  J 
*  Om.  =  Sandy  soil.  ^ 

Everything  founded  on  unstable  ground  is  in  danger  of  being  lost« 
A  weak  foundation  destroys  the  superstructure. 


x^-^    •• 


u^y^         •  • 


JU^  Jut  J  jm    Jif  jJ  L-X/U         261 

*'  Why  do  you  beat  me  ?  "    He  said,    *'  Because  the  cartilages  of 
the  breast  are  splitting  me." 

Applied  to  a  person  who  revenges  himsdf  upon  others  than  tfios^ 
who  have  injured  hinu 
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J  Jii 


26  a 


**  Why  do  you  bawl  out  ?"  He  said,  "  There  b  mnd  in  my  ston 
Nobody  complains  without  a  reason. 

The  property  i^  her  father's,  and  yet  they  give  her  food  foe  t 
imly  in  a  palm-leaf  basket. 

Applied  to  one  who  has  no  control  over  hts  own  affairs. 

OUM^  J  .5    '  T*^  J  '    '^-A*^    f^l^    wX«JU    Up  264 

Nothing  wUJ  benefit  you  but  the  blood  of  your  heeJ  (your  aon)j 
purchase  of  your  money  (your  slave)* 

It  U  only  those  who  are  interested  in  a  perscnt's  welfare  thai 
him. 


^r^^f^J^^      265 


U 


ut  r«J 


266 


There  are  no  conditions  binding  on  the  generous. 

VVliatevcr  a  generous  man  gives  ought  to  be  taken  without  1 
ing  him  to  any  conditions. 

£$9^,  cq.     Never  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth« 

We  are  not  short  of  limes  that  we  should  squeesse  shufjabnn  {Sof^\ 
violaceum). 

On  substituting  a  had  thing  for  a  good  one  whicli  is  in  abundaj 
Limes  are  abundant  in  *Omin,  and  k  would  be  preposterous  to  s 
stitute  for  them  a  fruit  which  only  somewhat  resembles  them 
appearance. 

l^lj  ^iWtJI  JL^  JUixM  JUj  JtkJI  Jf  b  JU^I  JU      26 

The  vain  and  ihe  useless  enjoy  the  wealth  of  the  stingy,  while 
property  of  the  idle  and  useless  belongs  to  the  devil  and  the  vile 
contemptuous, 

A  miser  hordes  his  wealth  to  be  wasted  in  immoral  and  vain  p 
^  poses  by  his  heirs  who  are  generally  idle  and  worthless. 

Eng,  eq.    The  devil  lies  in  the  miser's  chest. ' 
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Sj/ier;^';(^'<J^      268 

A  mithk&l  in  weight  of  authority  is  better  than  a  bahdr  of  kindness. 
Acts  in  obedience  to  orders  of  persons  in  authority  are  more  readily 
performed  than  those  prompted  by  kindness. 

Eng,  eq.    A  friend  at  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  the  purse. 

Afiihkdi = the  smallest  weight  known  to  the  Arabs,  equal  to  a  dirham 
and  three-sevenths  of  a  dirham. 

Bahdr  stands  for  buhdr =the  largest  weight  known  to  the  '  Omi- 
nees,  equal  to  200  Maskat  maunds. 

^  •    •  •      "^  ?  ^ 

^)dJjli,[j]^  ^^JyOj  )^x^)  269 

The  bucket  pulley  makes  a  noise,  but  the  water  is  carried  away  by 
the  wind. 
Enj^,  eq.     Much  ado  about  nothing. 

\fS^  '  Om.  =a  pulley  fixed  over  a  well,  over  which  a  rope  passes 
for  drawing  water.  Conf.  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  XII.  No.  8i,  and  Caput 
v..  No.  13. 

T^AfC  xlll  4^1j   tfjU  CI?  Jmu   131  jiAJ  w«  270 

If  Mureimo  closes  her  door,  the  door  of  God  is  open. 

This  proverb  is  used  when  a  person  tries  to  put  off  giving  help  or  a 
gift,  by  stratagem. 

Mureimo  was  a  wily  and  cunning  woman  who  lived  in  Wadi  Akk 
in  the  reign  of  Sayyid  Sultin  bin  Hamad. 

Sjyiju  ac  •vjt^l  ^U  Sj^^fco^  271 

Mas'oodeh  brings  news  without  being  asked.    ^^  *  Om.  she  asked. 
Applied  to  a  meddlesome  person  who  interrupts  others  in  conversa- 
tion. 

j^UiWl^l-*^^!  LU«         272 

We  have  the  moon  instead  of  the  Biny^n's  lamp.    9-1^   'Om., 

stands  for  jrl  r**'^^  lamp. 

A  Bdnydn's  lamp  is  supposed  to  last  much  longer  and  to  give 
brighter  light  than  an  Arab's ;  hence  the  comparison  with  it  in  the 
proverb,  that  being  the  best  lamp  that  an  Arab  can  think  of. 
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Action  IS  expected  from  man  and  bJessing^  from  God. 
Bng.  e^.     Use  the  means  and  God  wHt  give  the  bleFsing'. 


-^  ^'   ^     t  ^ 


^  -3  ^       ^  J*^ 


In  the  direction  of  land  there  is   fear  of  being  burnt,  and  j 
direct  I  Oil  of  the  sea  there  is  fear  of  being  drowned. 

Between  two  difficulties. 

^^^I^U^  JariJ)  j^^^  275 


He  who  sells  radishes  ts  paid  in  date-stones. 
Eng,  eg.     As   you  sow,  so    you   shall  reap. 


'Om. 


^  =  who.  */;    *  Om.  =  date-stones.     Radishes  are  general!; 

by  gardeners^  who  take  payment  for  them  In  date-stones  on  whie 
feed  their  cattle*     As  the  selling   of  radishes  rs  considered   a 
occupation »  so  is  also  the  kind  of  payment  for  them* 

^Ic  ^Uw^         276 

He  that  gives  (anything)  out  of  generosity  has  it  returned. 

"  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
which  he  hath  given  will  He  pay  him  again/'    Proverbs,  XIX,  17, 

O^   OS^        9^         ^^  ^^  O^^ 

ijh^  ')  sji)  J*^  /*^  ^^2^  lT  277 


If  you  wish  to  be  remembered  do  good  or  otherwise  evil. 


,sti 


OM^  db  ^ 


for  j^l  =  ifi  and  J.  for    i|^==  otherwise. 


«^   ^^o^ 


If  you  want  the  milk  a  pot  full,  examine  her  (the  cow*s)  state 
colour)^    Conf.  No*  49. 

On  the  advisability  of  examining  a  thing  or  animal  carefully  bel 
making  a- purchase. 
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o-aJ  iiA?  J*  jyV  er-        279 

He  who  has  (a  wall)  built  over  his  hand  must  have  it  cut  off. 
He  who  meddles  with  the  business  of  others  must  suffer  for  it. 
Eng,  eq.     He  that  blows  in  the  dust  fills  his  eyes. 


280 


when  you  come  nobody  is  glad,  and  when  you  go  away  you  are  not 
missed. 

applied  to  a  useless  person. 

•  X  •       •  •  • 

You  consider  him  agreeable  whom  you  love,  whilst  you  pull  out  the 
eyes  of  him  whom  you  hate. 

Applied  to  a  person  who  winks  at  the  faults  of  those  whom  he  likes 
and  is  ready  to  find  fault  with  those  whom  he  hates. 

Eng,  eq.  (Of  the  first  part.)  Love  is  blind.  (Of  the  latter  part.) 
Faults  are  thick  where  love  is  thin.  Conf.  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  XXIV., 
No.  283. 

O  &wY  ^>i*ffc   ^  282 

If  you  cut  (grass),  you  will  get  your  dinner. 

On  the  advisability  of  working  to  obtain  one's  livelihood. 

He  who  spends  and  does  not  calculate,  becomes  bankrupt  and  is  not 
aware  (of  it). 

Eng,  eq.  Who  spends  before  he  thrives  will  starve  before  he  thinks. 
Conf.  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  XXIV.,  No.  491. 


; 


l^^ler*  J^I;Ml  ^Sj^^o^^        284 


If  your  neighbour  is  your  enemy,  remove  from  the  house. 

On  avoiding  quarrelsome  neighbours  and  keeping  aloof  from  dis- 
agreeable things.    Conf.  B.  A.  P.,  No.  9. 


4$2 
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m  *9* 


Ji  ^j^'s^  ^.^Uu^l;^ 


^85 


U  you  ate  your  friend  being  shaved  apply  water  (to  yotir  owir 
Used  in  the  sef^se  of  betng^  warned  by  the  calatnhies  of  othe; 

him  who  has  hb  neighbour's  beard  shaved  pour  water  over  | 
beard,"    Conf.  B,  A.  P-,  No.  10. 

You  youriielf  are   the   cause  (of  the   misfortune)  ;    you    hui 
beating  and  have  got  it. 

Said  to  one  who  has   brought   a  nii^ortune  oa    herself 
plains  of  it. 

Vou  yourself  are  the  cau^e  of  your  injury,  the  woutid  of  your 
Stmiiar  to  the  last  one. 


&Ju«^  ^J^  ^^^^^  t__f Ub 


288 


He  who  sees  with  his  eye  is  straitened  in  his  heart.  .^  *  t 

heart.  ^^ 

£"11^-  tfy.     What  the  eye  sees  not  the  heart  rues  not. 

He  who  strikes  his  staff  gets  his  (share  of)  wheat. 

At  harvest  time  the  people  that  help  in  beating  corn   are    paj 
theif  trouble  in  grain. 


Eng^  ^^.     No  gains  without  pains. 


290 


He  who  covets  sinks  or  is  drowned,     -^t  *  Om.  =it  (a  ^hip)  san 
Eng.  eq.    The  covetous  man  is  his  own  tormentor.     Conf.  F.  A 
Tom  III.,  No.  1829. 
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From  a  loved  one  or  friend,  even  if  it  be  a  raisin. 

A  gift  from  a  friend  is  highly  appreciated,  even  if  it  be  a  trifling  one. 
Conf.  B.  A.  P.,  No.  387. 

He  who  is  not  before  the  eye  is  absent  from  the  mind. 
Eng.  eq.     Out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 

Owing  to  the  victory  (of  the  times)  over  you,  measure  out  your  grain 
(to  yourselO* 

Applied  to  a  dull  market  or  want  of  work  owing  to  hard  times.     In 
the  proverb  the  shopkeeper  is  supposed  to  be  a  woman,  and  is  told  to 
*  amuse  herself  by  measuring  out  grain  to  herself  for  a  want  of  pur- 
chasers.    J*  is  the  pronominal  affix  of  the  second  person  fern.  sing,  in 

the  '  Ominee  dialect,    ^^^^b*  wheat. 

Let  him  who  has  means  of  employing  a  stratagem  (to  gain  his 
object)  do  so,  for  stratagems  are  (reckoned)  among  the  qualities  of 
good  and  brave  men. 

v,,aU  JbJJI     J  ^U  \^\y6\     J  y^  J  ^  295 

He  who  does  not  think  of  consequences  has  no  friend  in  the  world. 

^Ijuj  cy  jl/J^I  j^U  ^  296 

When  a  he-camcl  lies  down  its  loads  increase. 
Eng,  eq.    All  lay  loads  on  the  willing  horse. 

He  who  depends  upon  another    loses  his  wealth  (///.  his  wealth 
diminishes). 

Eng,  eq.    Trusting  to  others'  care  has  been  the  ruin  of  many. 

9 


4^  *OMJauB  ^mbHiaitL 

What  would  bring  Ilim  back  to  the'  eomtrf  or  torn?    do  I 
neithor  property  nor  ciiildren* 


Applied  to  one  who  has  left  m  place  and  has  no  intwwot  In  ISL 
ym  *  Oni.  etande  for  U'^what 

«  What  has  taught  thee  (O  Ibz,)  to  make  a  proper  ^Hstribolioi?' 
It  sakl,  "  What  the  wdf  has  (recttTed)  in  its  fiuro.** 

Applied  in  the  sense  of  taking  a  warning  ftom  tiio  fiate  of  odiocB. 

Origm.—\\.  b  based  on  a  very  okl  iable,  in  whidi  «  Bon  is  suppoirf 
to  have  asked  a  wolf  to  distribute  some  nveat  bstweeu  siO  the  animrii. 
and  the  latter  having  kept  the  best  portion  for  itseli;  tha  Hon  w« 
enraged  and  slapped  it  in  the  face.  A  fin  having  boen  ■y^gt  ^^^^  |b 
do  it,  took  for  itself  the  worst  part,  whereupon  die  Hon  in  auppooed  |b 
have  Bsked  the  fox  the  above  question.  Cont  story  loi,  f^i^p- 1, 
«« Nafhatral-Yaman.'* 

Fire  leaves  (behind  it)  ashes. 

Fire  is  here  compared  allegorically  to  a  good  and  great  man  and 
ashes  to  a  worthless  son. 

9  ^         ^^^    /it       /■ 
^\  cJJjp^'^^l  ;U         301 

The  fire  of  the  gum  acacia  tree  leaves  behind  it  cinders. 

This  proverb  like  the  last  one  is  also  used  allegorically,  the  cinders 
being  compared  to  a  son  who  is  likely  eventually  to  develop  into  a 
great  man  like  his  father. 

^^JuJI  l^jJL:  4-^WJ;  U;U/|  302 

Fire  cannot  be  put  out  with  a  sidis  measure  {JiiL  a  sidis  .measure 
cannot  be  placed  over  fire).    Sidis  *  Om.  aa  wooden  dry  measure. 

En^.  eq.    Fire  is  not  to  be  quenched  with  tow. 
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^  ^  jS^y  '^^»4»  •••  •••• 

Dispute  and  be  not  disappointed  ;  by  disputing  you  will  meet  with 
luck — you  will  get  either  the  woman  or  (at  least)  the  she-ass. 

Origin, — It  seems  to  have  originated  from  a  very  curious  story.  It 
is  said  that  a  man  and  his  wife  were  one  day  on  ttieir  way  to  another 
village,  the  woman  riding  a  female  donkey  and  the  man  walking  by 
her  side.  On  the  road  they  met  an  old  blind  man,  who  was  also 
proceeding  in  the  same  direction.  They  pitied  him  and  asked  him  to 
ride  the  donkey.  When  they  neared  the  place  of  destination,  the 
owner  of  the  donkey  asked  the  old  man  to  alight  and  go  his  own  way, 
upon  which  the  latter  turning  round  said,  that  both  the  animal  and  the 
woman  belonged  to  him  and  refused  to  give  them  up.  The  owner 
argued  in  vain  with  the  old  man,  and  the  matter  had  eventually  to  be 
referred  to  the  village  authorities,  who  decided  that  either  the  woman 

or  the  donkey  must  belong  to  the  old   man.     (.jXi  stands  for  ^^ 
and  ij  for  i\j 

&i  U  jj  t->  I  jjj  I  i;  U         304 
The  she-camel  of  a  liar  must  tire  (in  the  end).     Conf.  No.  114. 

Selected  out  of  the  heap  it  (a  date)  went  bad  in  the  bag.       J^ 

'Om.=he  selected.  J^b^  'Om.^a    heap   of  dates    before    they  are 

packed,     ^y^  'Om.=it  rotted  dry   so  that  it  crumbled  as    a  fine 

powder.     .1^  '  Om.  =a  heap  of  date  bags  arranged  one  over  another 

with  the  object  of  draining  off  the  treacle  which  oozes  out  of  the 
dates. 

Applied  to  a  favourite  thing  or  person  not  answering  one's  expecta- 
tions. 

y  i^  .^yxyy  OB  ••• 

Alas  for  the  country  when  the  cat  and  the  rat  join  together  in 
working  ! 

Remedy  worse  than  the  disease* 

This  proverb  seems  to  be  based  on  the  version  of  the  destruction  of 
the  great  sadd  (dyke)  of  Mirab  in  Yaman^  given  by  al-Ba^awee  in  his 
Jj#  jJU;  I J  tiu-i    Conf.  F.  A.  P.,  Caput  I,  No.  453. 
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3|      w^yj^t^;^jJ       307 


She  lemt  0#  tlMr  ^igkimate)  child  and  bdng^  up  her  bastafd 

AppHad  to  ft  petton  wha  gives  up  a  real  claim  and  Bghis  f 
imagiiiftfy  out; 

Efijff.  €q,    Cftl^  not  at  the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance, 

rather  It  (Oiii  ttldi)  irill  hit  it  (the  ball)  or  fall  in  the  etraw. 

A  contest  hae  Oftlf  two  ends  \  one  can  either  win  or  lase* 

This  pcoverb  fi  |Miied  on  a  certain  game  af  children  in  wbi£ 
I^jer  hat  to  Ut  a  ball  with  a  smalJ  stick. 

What  hat  tauc^t  tiS  ass  to  eat  jujubes  ? 
jtJI/'firom  P.>»Jts}ttbet.     ^iU  *  stands  for      'i^  | 
JS^M^.  eq.    To  dttt  pearls  before  swine* 

Shaking  is  the  result  of  cheerfulness,  ivod  breaking-  wind  witi 
sound  is  the  result  of  good  health. 

Applied  to  one  who  is  insolent  or  proud  on  account  of  ^realth  or 
other  cause. 

She  (a  she-goat)  dances,  but  her  life-time  is  becoming  shortened. 

Applied  to  the  unsuitableness  of  an  action,  dancing  beine  an  ezpi 

sion  of  joy,  whilst  life  becoming  shorter  is  a  matter  for  sorrow  orgr 

IfbdJ  oiU  Xlij  ^        312 
What  baj^Ieh  ever  becomes  straitened  on  account  of  fts  own  nuu 
Ba/^h^z.  kind  of  small  sailing  viMsel.   Conf.  No,  249.     j^  stands  1 
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^yi  uiwl;  J>  v_S^d;|  j;;L,  l^  313 

O  stealer  of  the  cock,  on  your  head  is  the  feather. 
Eng,  eq.    The  guilty  conscience  is  its  own  accuser. 

O  stranger,  be  well-behaved. 

Advice  to  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  place. 

^1  ^_^C>iftc  |.jjj  v-X*^l  ^_^  315 

When  I  sink  fish  eat  me  and  when  I  float  birds  eat  me.    «/»   '  Om. 


s=it  sank  to  the  bottom.     y_ok    *  Om. sit  floated. 


^   'i 


In  a  dilemma.     Conf.  No.  274. 

t-ijj  ^  Ujjt  u  Jt  lytj  I  (•  jj       316 

Even  on  the  day  of  cleaning  the  date-palms,  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
their  fibres. 

Applied  to  a  discontented  man  who  is  not  satisfied  even  when  he 
has  plenty. 

it  I  Jt  *  Om.  =the  operation  of  pulling  out  the  bottoms  of  date- 
palm   branches,    which    remain    attached    to    the   trunks    after   the 

branches  are  broken  off^,  with  an  iron  instrument  named  t  ^{^^ 
During  this  operation  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  palms  is  torn  off  and  scattered  about. 

When  the  jujube  fruit  falls  and  the  cake  of  bread  begins  to  smell, 
night  and  day  become  equal.  This  happens  in  spring,  when  jujubes 
becoming  overripe  fall  off,  and  new  wheat  of  which  the  cake  of  bread 
is  supposed  to  be  made  is  collected^   the  smell  of  the  cake  evfdently 

referring  to  its  being  baked.    ^^  '  Om. » when. 
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i/>^l  Jcc:,;bc^|^|  J|5U>^I;U  j»^  318 

When  she  (a  she-camel)  could  not  carry  a  large  bag^  of  dates, 
turned  to  a  half  one. 

Every  one  must  work  according  to  his  capacity. 

m  1 1  (ior.  fj  ^  '  Om.  =he  was  able,  u^ )  yei^  a  lar^g^  mat  bag 
taining  preserved  dates. 

i/  jA.  '  ^ni«  =ha1f  a  jar&b  or  any  piece  cut  oflF  from  a  jar€td. 

j^  v,^>xLb  \j:^{s  v»,^vxI)  c^  «^  (^  ^j:f  319 

When  she  did  not  know  how  to  play,  she  said  that  the  play-gr 
was  narrow. 

Enj^.  eg.    A  bad  workman  quarrels  with  his  tools. 

Whilst  people  sew  Smvathilee  clothy  I  have  been  braiding-  the  e 
of  a  gunny  bag  or  a  date  basket. 

Applied  to  inappropriateness  of  things,  and  also  to  one  who  wi 
both  a  good  thing  and  his  time  in  tr>'ing  to  decorate  a  thing-  w 
is  originally  bad  or  ugly. 

O    ^  WW  o^ 

Isei  \yMi  t  L^y     *  Oni.  =a  fine  kind  of  long-cloth. 

>j  jbj  *  ^"1-  =a  ^i"d  ^f  braid  made  from  two  silk  strings  of  di 
ent  colours,  generally  sewn  on  to  the  neck  or  front  of  a  shirt.  x\ 
'Om.-a  gunny  bag  or  sack.     'H^ ^  *Om.=a  bag  made  of   p 


Art.  XV, — The  Oriental  Congress  at  Hanoi. 

By  Professor  M.  Macmillan,  f.a. 

[Read  I'jth  Januaty  1903.] 

The  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Hanoi  or,  as  it  is  to  be  entitled  in 
future,  Le  Premier  Congrcs  International  des  Etudes  ^ Extr^me-Orient^ 
will  be  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Oriental  learning  as  being  the 
first  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  the  East.  This  fact  gives  it  a 
distinctive  character  and  some  obvious  advantages.  However  indus- 
trious and  keen-sighted  and  sympathetic  an  Orientalist  may  be,  he 
cannot  learn  as  much  from  books  and  such  fragments  of  monuments 
as  may  be  transported  to  European  museums  as  he  can  by  visiting  the 
countries  that  he  studies,  conversing  with  the  people,  inspecting  with  his 
own  eyes  architectural  and  other  monuments  in  their  proper  surround- 
ings, and  absorbing  into  his  soul  the  '  genius  loci.*  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  Orientalist  ought,  if  possible,  to  perfect  himself  by 
travelling  to  the  East,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  savants  can  and  do 
travel  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  specially  interested,  even  with- 
out the  inducements  offered  by  Congresses.  This  is  true.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Congresses  held  in  the  East  would  undoubtedly  attract 
savants  who  would  probably  never  leave  Europe  without  such  an 
inducement.  It  is  probable,  for  instance,  that  the  representatives 
of  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Norway,  Japan  and  many  other  delegates 
who  attended  the  Congress  of  Hanoi,  would  never  have  visited  Indo- 
China,  if  they  had  not  been  invited  to  attend  the  Congress,  and  had 
their  way  to  the  Far  East  smoothed  for  them  by  the  liberality  of  the 
French  Government.  Further,  even  if  they  had  by  any  chance 
done  so,  they  would  not  have  derived  so  much  advantage  from  an 
ordinary  visit  as  they  must  have  derived  from  seeing  and  hearing 
everything  in  the  company  of  their  compeers,  by  discussion  with 
whom  they  could  mutually  solve  each  other's  difiiculties  and  arrive 
at  clearer  and  more  correct  conclusions.  Another  great  advantage 
of  such  a  Congress  is  that  it  can  pronounce  judgments  with  the  au- 
thority due  to  its  collective  wisdom.  The  importance  of  this  is 
exemplified  in  the  question  of  the  transcription  of  Annamite  into 
Roman  characters,  which  has  hitherto  been  conducted  according  to 
an  illogical  and  misleading  method,  or  want  of  method,  different 
from  that  followed  in  the  transcription  of  other  Oriental  languages. 
But  this  method  has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it  have  been  published  many  books,  the  authors  and 
publishers  of  which  are,  as  might  be  expected,  strongly  opposed  to 
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any  change.     It  would  probably  have  continued  in 

to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  study  of  the  lans^uagift  mnd  tlw 

tion   of  the   Annamite    people,     Nqw  however   that    it 

unanimously  condemned  by  the  Congrsss,  Uiefe  is 

hope  that  an  improved  method  of  transcription  will  be  abdopled. 

In  response  to  the  invitations  sent  ouTy  thirtjr-aiz  delegates  wm 
appointed  by  various  Governments  and  learned  tftriirtiee.  It  a 
remarkable  that  no  delegate  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Cnimiesi  If 
Russia  or  England  or  by  any  learned  body  in  Russia  or  *f«'g'— * 
Nor  was  any  delegate  appointed  by  the  Indian  Government  or  l^tti 
Calcutta  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  Government  of  Anbifr 
Hungary  and  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  lUstpry  in  Vienna  was 
represented  by  Councillor  Heger ;  the  Royal  Museum  of  Etlinegiiqlf 
in  Berlin  by  Dr.  Stosnner  ;  the  Italian  Government  liy  Ptaftsar 
Nocentini  of  the  University  of  Rome,  by  Count  de  Pull^  rrofussor  rf 
the  University  of  Bologna,  and  by  Signer  Volpioelli,  Cbnenf-Geasai 
of  Italy  at  Hongkong;  the  University  of  Ciuistiania  faj 
Lieblein.  There  were  also  five  delegates  from  Japan  — tiuree  of 
were  Germans — one  delegate  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  one  from 
and  one  ropresentative  of  the  Yale  UnlvfMWty.  The 
by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Amsterdam,  the  University  of  fU^ 
«ngfors  in  Finland,  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Rojal  Asiatic  Sodstf. 
and  one  or  two  others  did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  so  that,  tlio«^ 
thirty-six  delegates  were  appointed,  only  twenty-seven  attended  ^ 
meetings  of  the  Congress.  There  were  also  more  than  fifty  '  membns 
adherents  au  Congr^s,'  some  of  whom  were  prerent  and  read  papers 
or  sent  papers  to  be  read  there. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  December  jird, 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Finot,  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Organisation  and  Director  of  tiie  Ecole  Frani^aise  d'Extrdme-Orient, 
who  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  elected  president  of  the  Congress. 
Presidents  and  secretaries  were  also  elected  for  the  three  sections  into 
which  the  Congress  was  divided,  namely,  (i)  India,  (2)  China  and 
Japan,  and  (3)  Indo-China.  Three  Commissions  were  also  appointed. 
The  first  Commission  was  to  report  on  the  subject  of  the  transcription 
of  Annamite,  Thai  and  the  other  languages  of  Indo-China.  The 
second  was  to  consider  the  plan  on  which  a  manual  of  Indo-Chinese 
philology  should  be  prepared.  The  third  was  to  report  on  the  Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit-Chinese  dictionary  being  prepared  by  three  Japanese 
scholars  with  the  collaboration  of  the  French  School  of  the  Far  East« 
Finally  it  was  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Congress  of 
Hamburg,  and  publish  only  summaries  of  the  papers  read  and  of  the 
remarks  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers. 
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On  the  morning  of  December  4th  the  Congress  was  formally  opened 
by  M.  Beau,  Governor-General  of  Indo-China,  who  commenced  the 
proceedings  by  welcoming  the  Congress  in  a  short  speech.  M.  Finot, 
the  president  of  the  Congress,  and  eight  of  the  leading  delegates 
made  appropriate  replies,  the  most  striking  of  which  was  that  of  the 
Count  de  Pull^,  one  of  the  Italian  delegates,  who  in  an  eloquent  and 
impassioned  speech  showed  how  such  Congresses  of  learned  men, 
assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  promote  international 
sympathy  and  do  much  to  remove  the  mutual  distrust  of  nations.  His 
peroration  was  much  applauded,  in  which  he  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  Congress  at  Hanoi  would  forge  an  additional  link  of 
sympathy  between  the  great  nations  of  France  and  Italy  already 
united  in  sentiment  by  the  consciousness  of  their  common  Latin  origin 
and  by  the  fact  that  they  shared  the  blessings  of  living  under  free 
Governments.  The  regular  business  of  the  Congress  began  the  same 
afternoon  after  the  usual  interval  of  three  hours  for  dejeuner  and 
repose  that  is  kept  sacred  in  the  French  cities  of  Indo-China.  The 
Congress,  either  collectively  or  in  its  separate  sections,  had  nine  sittings 
on  December  4th,  5th,  6th  and  8th,  at  which  nearly  fifty  discourses 
were  delivered.  Owing  to  the  number  of  papers,  only  a  very  limited 
time  could  be  allowed  to  each  and  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions 
treated  in  the  papers.  Most  of  them  were  in  French,  but  the  Japanese, 
American,  and  English  delegates  were  allowed  to  address  the  Congress 
in  English.  A  great  variety  of  Oriental  subjects  were  expounded  and 
discussed.  Professor  Lieblein,  the  veteran  Egyptologist,  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Norway,  gave  two  discourses — one  on  the 
name  of  Amenophis  IV,  the  other  on  the  myth  of  lo.  He  also  took 
part  with  the  Count  de  PuU^  in  an  erudite  duet  on  the  Egyptian  '  Puni,' 
meaning  Phoenician,  and  the  Sanskrit  '  pani,'  meaning  the  people, 
especially  the  mercantile  class,  tending  to  show  that  there  was  once  a 
Phoenician  colony  in  India  in  whose  hands  was  the  commerce  with 
Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Dr.  Cordier,  of  Pondicherry,  gave  an 
account  .of  a  large  number  of  Sanskrit  works  on  medicine  recently 
discovered  by  himself  or  others  pursuing  the  same  line  of  investigation. 
Shams-ul-Ulama  Jivanjee  Jamshedjee  Modi's  paper  on  the  references 
to  China  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  Parsees  was 
read  before  the  Indian  section.  M.  de  Fontainieu  read  a  paper  on  the 
pagotins  and  puranas  of  Southern  India,  the  pagotin  being  the 
embryonic  form  which  developed  into  the  pagoda,  while  the  Southern 
India  puranas  contain  the  legends  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
pagotins.  Captain  Pfoundes,  an  Irish  captain,  who  was  old  enough 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  war  with  China  due  to  the  Arrow  inci- 
dent^   explained  the  symbolism  of  Buddhist  ceremonies  and  showed 
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fit 


Tarious  fMlPpnlii:  ^carfSj     nnd   rosaries  ibat     he    had     receti«d  is 
OMuria  of  hb  jntitipn  in   the  hierarchy  of    Buddhist   free-oifisoiirf  f 
for  he  had.  aMWI  in  Japan  and  turned  Buddhi&t,  and   thm  bwi 
inltialad    IntD     inaoy    of     the     inner    mysteries;      of     that    re^Joi 
imknown  to  tdiolifli  who  studied  the  subject  from  the   outsL'e.    tk 
veteima  Dupois,  who   disttng^uisbed  himself  by  his  intrepid  expkitri 
tions  in  Tookin  tMrty  years  ago,  did  not  read  aay  paper,  bui  wdt 
part  in  tlie  diacutnons.      Many  papers  were  read    on    IridivChiiitii 
ethnographjy  philology,  geography  and  archaeology,  those  being  n«B& 
aUy  the  most  Interesting    i»ubjects   to  th«£   French  colony  at  wlioai 
capital  the  Coogresa  held  its  sittings.    To  us  in  India  especial  mm^ 
mustattacfa  totiha account  {^ivcn  by  the  Count  de  Pullt:'  of  his  rese;ifdrii 
in  Indian   cartofpraphy.     In  his  address  be  gave    a  summary*  oi^ 
contents  of  the  Ihird  part  of  his  work  on  the  ancient  cartograpH;  4 
India,  of  whldi  the  Brst    p:»rt,   presented  to  the  Congress  of  Romtm 
has    already   been  published   in    the   fourth    volume   of  the 
Italiani  di  FilolO|)^  Indo^Iranka/  and  the  second  part,    pre  sen  tied 
the  Congress  of  Hamburg,  is  now  passing  through  Uie  press.    W4 
third  part  comprehends   the    period  of  the    Renaissance  and  the  Gdl 
century  after  the  voyage  of  Vasco  da   Gatna.    The  Count   de 
remarked  that  even  before  Vasco  da  Gama's  famous  voyage 
positive  knowledge  of  Indian  geography  had  reached  the  West^ 
had  gradually  modified  the  representatbn  of  India   in  certain  maf* 
It  was  interesting  to  follow  the  development  of  Indian  cartography  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  observe  that  di£^eot 
representations  of  the  shape  of  the  peninsula  characterised  the  sdiook 
of  cartography  in  different  nations.     He  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  ideas  formed  by  ancient  geographers  was  indispens- 
able for  the  identification  of  names  and  other  geographical  lacts,  so 
that  cartography  was  indispensable  as  the  first  chapter  of  all  historical 
geography.    The  address  was  illustrated  by  a  magnificent  display  of 
maps.     It  will  be  interesting  to  the  Indian  public  to  know  that  the 
learned  Count  is  coming  to  India  with  his  boxes  full  of  these  maps,  and 
that  he  will  presently  repeat  his  discourse  in  Calcutta  and,  if  possible, 
in  Bombay. 

The  final  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
December  8th.  At  this  meeting  it  was  first  resolved  that  the  Congress 
should  be  entitled  "  Le  Premier  Congr^s  International  des  Etudes 
d 'Extreme-Orient."  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Count  de  Pull^ 
being  exceptionally  qualified  for  the  work  by  his  study  of  Indian  car- 
tography, should  be  invited  to  undertake  a  work  op  the  andeot 
topography  of  Indo-China  ;  that  the  adoption  of  a  more  rational  inethod 
of  transcription  of  Annamite  on  the  basis  proposed  by  tbe  Trimscriptioa 
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Commission  of  the  Congress  should  be  recommended  ;  that  a  sys- 
tem of  transcription  for  Thai  should  be  presently  detern  ined  by  the 
Ecole  Francaise  d*£ztr6me-Orient ;  that  European  Orientalists  should 
be  invited  to  make  such  suggestions  as  might  aid  Messrs.  Nanjio, 
Takakusu,  and  Tokiwai  in  the  compilation  of  the  Buddhist  Sankrit- 
Chinese  dictionary  they  are  preparing,  and  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment should  be  asked  to  encourage  by  all  means  a  work  destined  to 
be  an  honour  to  Japanese  science  ;  and  that  the  plan  of  a  manual  of 
Indo-Chinese  philology,  which  was  being  prepared  by  Colonel  Gerini, 
should  be  approved  by  the  Congress.  Such  were  the  main  results  of 
the  Congress,  which  was  concluded  by  a  final  address  given  by 
M.  Finot,  the  President. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Congress  were  agreeably  varied  by 
two  banquets  and  by  two  interesting  and  well-planned  excursions. 
One  banquet  was  given  to  the  Congress  at  the  Metropole  Hotel  by  the 
official  members  ;  the  other  was  given  by  M.  Beau  at  Government 
House.  At  the  former  banquet  the  foreign  members  of  the  Congress 
returned  thanks  for  their  hospitable  entertainment  in  thirteen  different 
languages.  The  excursions  enabled  the  Congress  to  see  not  only 
archaeological  monuments  but  also  something  of  the  life  led  by  the 
natives  and  the  French  settlers  in  the  country  districts  of  Tonkin. 
In  the  first  and  shorter  excursion  the  members  of  the  Congress  went 
by  the  early  morning  train  to  the  small  station  of  the  pagoda  of  Lim. 
A  short  walk  took  us  to  the  municipal  hall  of  the  small  village  com- 
munity, where  we  were  received  with  dragon  standards  and  flags 
and  other  symbols  of  honour.  After  taking  refreshment  we  walked 
to  the  pagoda  preceded  by  the  flag  of  the  Irish  Buddhist,  which 
represented  ra>s  of  light  proceeding  from  the  mystic  svastica  in  the 
centre.  When  we  reached  the  pagoda  we  found  a  service  going  on. 
It  was  strange  to  see  the  impassive  faces  of  the  priests,  who  compos- 
edly chanted  their  hymns  and  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
strangers  assembled  in  their  temple  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  earth. 
Behind  the  altar  there  were  numerous  images  of  Buddha.  In  the  back 
part  of  the  temple  building  there  were  cloisters  full  of  images  of  Bud- 
dha and  his  disciples,  many  of  which  looked  as  if  they  might  be  good 
likenesses  of  real  persons.  At  a  little  distance  was  an  enclosure 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  a  past  benefactor  of  the  place.  It  contained 
a  large  stone  chair  for  the  man  and  a  smaller  one  for  his  wife,  and 
before  the  chairs  were  images  of  men  and  horses  sculptured  in  stone. 
From  the  height  on  which  this  mausoleum  was  built  a  good  view 
could  be  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  which  were  the  villages  enclosed  in  great  hedges  of  bamboo, 
these  high  hedges  were  dangerous  obstacles  to  the  French  troops 
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when  they  were  eFectiog  the  conquest  of  the  eountty*      Ther  muA  ii 
the  present  days  of  peace  prove  very  useRj]   means  of  keeping  uiS^ 
sirable  vUitors,  human  or  animal,  out  oS  Ihe  villages.      \^liefi  tbcy  ^ 
seen  all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  Lim,  the  Cotig^ress  returned  to  the  traia. 
whkh   look   them   back  as   far  as  Phu-li:-Son  on    the  way  to  Hau* 
Here  they  had  *  dejeuner  *  and  saw  more  Buddhist  temples  and  meBi> 
rials  of  old  dynasties  of  kings.     The  second  ea^curston  to  the  frontitf 
of  China  was  on  m  large  icaie  and  took  two  days.     The  party  hadtfai^i 
satisfaction  of  setting  foot  in  the  Celestial  Empire^    where  they  wtm 
entertained  at  tea  by  the  Chinese  colonel  in  command  of  the  froiUwf 
fortress*     The   hilly   scenery  on   the   border  was   very   beautiful,  loiJ 
there   was  a  large  grotto  to  explore.     This   expedition  w^as  the  la  I 
event  on  the  programme  of  the  Congress,     After  returning  to  HatKH  J 
the  members  set  about  preparing  for  their  departure  to  their  respectft] 
homes,  deJighted  with  the  hospitable  reception  they  had  received  tfi| 
the  many  wonders  they  had  seeti,  and  not  dtssatisBed  with  the  r^sulli^' 
of  their  learned  labours. 


Art,  XVI — A    Stldr  grant  of  Saka  1049. 

By  K.  B.  PATHAK,  b.a., 

Professor  of  Sanskrit,      eccan  College,  Poona. 
(Communicated,  March  1903.) 

This  copperplate  grant  h.'s  been  obtained  by  nic  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  at  Poona.  It  belongs  to  a  blacksmith  of  Vadavali 
near  Thana.  It  consists  of  three  plates.  The  first  and  the  last  have 
rims  to  protect  the  writing  and  are  inscribed  on  one  side  only.  Each 
plate  measures  10 J''  by  8^"  and  has  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  for  a 
ring  to  connect  them.  The  ring  was  lost  when  the  grant  came  into 
my  hands.  The  inscription  is  written  in  N^ari  characters  and  the 
Sanskrit  language.  It  is  in  prose  and  verse.  Like  other  grants  of 
this  line  it  frequently  uses  s  (^  where  we  should  expect  s  (^)  or  sh  (^). 
It  records  that  in  Saka  1049  expired,  the  cyclic  year  being  Plavamga, 
on  Friday,  the  15th  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  KArtika,  the  great 
feudatory  king  Aparadityaddva  granted  to  a  Brahmin  of  the  VAji- 
Midhyandina  ^Akh&  the  village  of  Vadavali  together  with  fields 
in  the  vilbge  of  M6ra. 

This  inscription  is  very  interesting.  It  clears  up  many  obscure 
points  in  the  history  of  the  Sil&r  or  Sil4hSr  Kings  of  Thana.  The 
king  calls  himself  Apar&jita  or  AparAditya,  the  son  of  Anantad^va  and 
the  grandson  of  NSg&rjuna.  The  date  of  the  grant  being  ^aka  1049, 
or  A.D.  1 127,  it  is  plain  that  this  is  the  Aparftditya,  **  the  Lord  of  the 
Konkan,"  who  is  mentioned  in  Mankha's  Srfkanthacharita  as  sending 
TSjakantha  from  ^urp&raka  or  Sop&r&  to  the  literary  congress  held  at 
Kashmir  in  the  reign  of  Jayasimha  whose  period  appears  to  be 
A,D,  1 129  to  1 150.* 

There  were  frequent  wars  between  the  KAdambas  of  Goa  and  the 
SilahAras  of  Northern  Konkana.  We  learn  from  old  Kanarese  inscrip- 
tions that  Jayak^si  I,  King  of  Gova,  invaded  and  conquered  Kavadi- 
dvlpa  and  slew  its  king  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Mummuni 
of  the  present  grant  and  the  uncle  of  Anantap&la,  the  father  of 
Apar&ditya.  Kavadidvipa  is  easily  identified  with  the  kingdom 
of  the  Thana  ^ilahiras,  so  named  after  Kapardi  I  or  II  men- 
tioned in  the  present  inscription.  However,  Anantadeva,  the 
father  of  Aparaditya,  seems  to  have  retrieved  the  fortune  of  his  family. ' 

».    J.  Bom.  Br.  R.  A.  S.,  iRyri  pp.  so,  $i. 

^.    Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  I,  Part  U,  p.  544* 
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Illll.  33 — 35  of  tile  present  inscriplioa  wc  read  : — '*  There 
byname  Chchhittukka,  a  very  god  of  death,  to  destroy  the  world.  Tta 
the  whole  cotifederacy  of  his  feudatories  thus  assembled.  Tlie  relte)* 
Ibrt&t  being  devan^ted,  the  elders  having  perished,  the  treasury  tei^ 
enipt)%  the  prosperity  t>f  the  country  hnvUig  ^varied  io  which 
people  and  their  followers  greatly  suffered,  there  remained  onlf 
hor&e,  his  two  arms  and  a  sword.  Drawing  it  quickly  Apafidita 
boldly  fac«d  liie  t*nctny.  The  latter  was  at  a  Joss  to  know  de»^ 
whether  10  fight  or  take  to  flight,  and  through  fear  of  him  sotigiC 
refuge-  in  the  tKnitory  of  the  Mlechchhas."  Chhittukka  or  Chbatlu|:a, 
belni^  rt  well-known  Kadamba  title,  we  can  easily  conclude  that  tbi 
enemy  mtMilioned  in  the  foregoing  passage  was  no  other  than  Jaj» 
kiii  IL  He  is  descrihod,  in  an  Inscription  dated  Saka  104S,  as  rullnl 
over  Kavadldvipa  and  some  other  provinces,  while  in  another  inscrip- 
tkMl  dotted  six  months  later  Kavadidvipa  is  omitted  from  the  lift  d 
possessions  belonging  to  Jayakesi  II, '  From  these  facts  it  is  easy  » 
infer  that  between  Saka  104S  and  1049  AparAditya  Inllicted  a  heavy 
deft  at  upon  Jayakt^si  IT.  and  recovered  the  territory  that  once  beloiigd 
to  bis  ancestors.  It  is  highly  probabk  that  on  this  occasion  Apvi- 
ditya  received  assistance  from  Vijayadilya,  his  kinsman  of  the  Kol^fur 
brnnch,  who  is  said  to  have  reinstated  the  fallen  lords  of  Tliaoa  in 
their  kingdom. 

Tliis  grant  is  also  of  interest  in  furnishing  a  correct  interpretation  at 
the  date  of  the  inscription  in  the  temple  of  AmbarnAth  near  Kalvina 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  controversy  among*  scholars.  The 
date  consists  of  three  decimal  figures,  the  first  of  which  closely  resem* 
bles  the  modern  Nagari  7.  Dr.  Bhau  Daji  read  the  date  as  ^aka- 
samvat  782.  Dr.  Bhagavanlal  Indraji,  on  the  other  hand,  interpreted 
it  as  ^aka-amvat  982  because  a  figure  closely  resembling  the  mrxiem 
N&gari  7  really  stands  for  9  in  the  Vallabhi  grants  and  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Bhdjaddva  at  Gwalior,  dated  in  the  Vikrama  year  933.  Dr. 
Fleet  has  contributed  an  elaborate  paper^  in  which  he  upholds  Dr.  Bhau 
Daji*s  reading  on  the  grounds  (i)  that  in  the  Vallabhi  grants  we  arc 
concerned  with  numerical  symbols  and  (2)  that  we  are  dealing  with 
very  different  parts  of  the  country  in  respect  of  the  Ambarn&th  and 
Gwalior  inscriptions.  These  objections  are  removed  by  the  pre- 
sent grant**  in  which  the  last  figure  in  the  date  closely  resembles  the 
modern  N&gari  7  though  its  value  is  distinctly  given  in  words  as  9, 
This  affords  an  interesting  confirmation  of  Dr.  BhagavanlaPs  reading 
of  the  date  in  the  Ambarnath  inscription  as  Saka  982. 

3.  IdeniH  p.  559. 
*.  Idem.,  p.  568. 
\    Ind.  Ant.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  94. 

".    The  present  paper  is  accompanied  by  an  impression  of  the  original  (^tes,  which  has    been 
kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  U.  Cousins,  the  Superintendeiit,  Archasolosrical  SurvQr,  Westcra  India. 
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ft^  (if)  ?^- 

fiff3r(fSr> 
'•.    ^  ^f»K3«^^)s%?5^ft^  fl*^"^*"    anrfff    <i<»^H*iR  "^  11  rTrra 

^,    ft(  ftr  XtRtt'^rnft:   ftrrr :   5TPnR<tiMfti>R*R"il  ^'rff  «yg:  1  ^^^^■' 
^(^)w  ^'if^fl- 
V    ^1^  ^fftf!^  5T  htRt  g^^R^  sf'^  ^(^)  'r(5r)5nfrft^:  h 

if^"iisRirtH- 

\v.    TftrnnrrC  nft  )^nTHt  II    ^nrn  <t^   ddWdl^^C  ^  )t^^Tt<iR<:(  fir: ) 
H^nSK  ^  )|.f![$im^HMrt^  ^(  ^  )^  ^(  f  )ty- 

^'  ^- 

»TfiT^  n^^s  II 
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(and  Platb»  m  ) 

XH.  ^  Htw:  Miiji^nis^D^  II  fmciRtgCj)  il'iipwum  ftwww* 

X'^.   ^   ^f'lfiH^fli  II  rm  'TOPr^ 
»3*3Pl€"lJ^MIw- 

^^?r^  I  flftH^  (7)'^  Hfl<*V 
x^.    f^(^)<t^HTt9r  hhii4h4^  H5T^  spT^^J^  I  ^r<9^?Wi^Tnnri%  (5)1- 

^^   '^  <TfT:  I  ^-^^  vrf^  Jfirs  g^  ft*  ft[ hbH  1^  II  ^[fHT  *^^ 
3iH3imH3i^  ^%  ^  nfK- 

V^  «ft^:  II  ^^(  ^  )^- 

U.    f^^fjft^PHftf^^^4g?t5<^  #HT%^:  'iOi^fttmtii*n<iHw^:i 
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*         V.     ^T^JWqpqn^     3?r   ^?ri^    f^     iKj^ilKflrt     ^iW^^l    fT^qr^    f^tT- 

*[Tf?rt5^  (*t) 
^.    yrfrrt  (♦) ^  i  h^hk^  ?R^'  a«*^iR>^iHi  ^hi^h:  grjjvRd<i^-?i^:  i 

'•.    ?T  ^RTgi^5r)sftn5^ft^  iH'^^i    ^nrf^    n<»^H*iR  '^  ii  cTrra 

\o.     qT(q)fi*fl^r1l?lNl^m^t5%       H«^ld'rt*:      "sft^iPfT:     gfT^  I     ^WntiM- 

\\.    m  sj^*<'cii    f3n^  "^   fiHN*i  Rif^di  flftCDft^  ?^:  II 

\v.  "WnT('^)^mHt  II  ^^rm  ci^  ddWdl^^C  ^  )?yq^frn%<  fir: ) 
\s.  ^  'iWtmncnirrsH^  i  ^imi*5"i*APi  ^u^  ri^R^  ^qtr  4Y^- 
\^.    ^ng^rfPifPT-  ^   ^»P^aftm:  ii  ?TfHTft^^4>iff<ift^iTdH<^idftffi: 

qtif^  n^'?^?  II 
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^^.     WTfF  ^Pri  I  cTjnRTnf  HJflsRIIilftfPf:  Hlf* 

x^.   (%i!A<ii  w?.i  'R^^I^)OTW%^wft*  lyr^Mfq  (w)t9Cilk 
xs.  ^  ^mt  ws^Uismim  MOTiiftB(i)  <mwm^>  iNmimn* 
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^j^TcL  I  flftH^  (7)'^  Hfl<*V 
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v^  ^ft^m-- 11  ^^(  ^  Xt4- 


Second  Plate  a. 
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(and  Platb»  a  ) 
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^^   '^  <TfT=  I  ^-^^  vrf^  'firs  3^  ft*  ft[  Hrtv  1^  II  ^fVodf  ifHt- 
^v.   ^11  q^^jgtn^^  g^f^ift^  ^^  t  s[t^  ^ft)%  i«r  «^ 

V^  «ft^:  II    "S^^C  ^  Xt4- 
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ftlRft^  i«||iW*H*l- 
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^^    '^  <TfT:  I  ^-^^  vrf^  'firs  3^  ft*  ft[  Hn*v  1^  II  !(fVD9f  ^fH- 
^v.   ^11  q^^jgtn^^  g^f^ift^  5ii^  w  s[t^  ^%)^  i^r  ^loni 

V^  «ft^:  II    ^(  ^  )^- 
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TRANSLATION. 

Haii,  salutation  to  Viniyaka^     May  GaoandyaUaj  remavicig^  obstacles, 

protect  you  from  harm,  who  obtains  respect  by  worship  tn  all 
undertakings  May  that  S*iva  ever  protect  you,  on  whose  crest  shines 
the  Ganges  resembling  the  bright  digit  of  the  moon  rising  on  the  top  , 
of  good  M^ru.  In  the  line  of  him  who  was  the  son  of  JimOtaketUj  j 
really  merciful  and  well-known  in  the  three  worlds  as  JimiltavAhana,  | 
and  whOf  indeed »  accounting  hSs  body  as  straw  for  the  sake  of  others,  \ 
protected  S^amkhachQda  from  an  eagle,  there  was  born  King  Kapardi, 
an  ornament  of  the  Sllara  family,  who  was  as  brave  as  the  prosperous 
Sihas^mka  and  whose  stainless  footstool  was  variegated  by  the 
lustre  of  the  gems  set  tn  the  crests  of  all  kings.  To  him  there 
was  born  a  son  by  name  Pulas'akti  who  attained  the  highest 
proticiency  in  politics  taught  by  Brihaspati,  the  preceptor  of  the 
godSf  who,  having  vanquished  the  multitude  of  all  his  enemies, 
reigned  unmolested  in  the  world  ;  and  from  htm  sprang  Kapardi 
the  younger,  who  was  the  crest-jeweJ  of  kings,  who  was,  as 
it  were,  another  sharp  goad  to  his  elephant-like  enemies  and 
whose  renown  illuminating  the  world,  neither  the  elephant  of  the 
gods,  nor  the  moon  nor  yet  the  mtJky  ocean  shone  any  more.  And  to 
him  there  was  born  a  son,  the  glorious  Vappuvanna,  an  ornament  of 
kings  who  had  purtBed  the  circle  of  the  w*hole  earth  and  oct  upied  a 
position  of  affluence  and,  who  delighting  in  the  battlefield  cut  off  with 
a  creeper-like  sword,  the  principal  tusks  of  all  the  elephants  of  hia 
enemies  and  deprived  them  of  their  drivers  suddenly.  To  htm  was 
born  a  son  Jhamjhardja  who  like  the  moon  had  delighted  the  whole 
earth,  who  was  praiseworthy  and  who  was  free  from  all  defects  It  be 
the  sun  which  dispels  all  night,  and  who  quickly  built  twelve  temples  of 
S'iva  in  his  name^  which  I  regard  as  flights  of  steps  for  religious  men 
desirous  of  attaining  to  heaven.  Next  came  his  brother  of  still  more 
brilliant  fame,  the  glorious  Goggar&ja,  who  had  lighted  up  the  whole 
circle  of  earth  and  who  was  powerful  among  the  powerful.  When 
the  king  acquired  proficiency  in  the  matter  of  drawing  the  bow, 
Bhtshma,  Drdna,  Arjuna  and  others  were  all  filled  with  admiration. 
After  him  came  his  son  the  prosperous  King  Vajjadaddva,  a  crest* 
jewel  of  the  circle  of  the  earth,  whose  fame  was  distinguished 
by  conduct  which  evoked  admiration  and  was  charming.  On  the 
breast  of  him  whose  sole  power  lay  in  his  arm,  as  on  that  of 
Mur&ri,  the  goddess  of  sovereignty  coming  suddenly  and  of  her 
own  accord  into  the  battlefield,  disported  herself.  As  Jayanta  was 
born  to  Indra  and  as  K&rtik^ya  to  S*iva,  so  there  was  born  to 
him  (Vajjadadeva)  a  son  glorious  and  of  good  progress,  Aparajita. 
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Victorious  is  he,  rightly  named  King  S*aran^atavajrapamjara, 
because  he  protected  in  the  worid  other  feudatory  kings  who  sought 
refuge  with  him.  After  him  came  his  glorious  son  named  Vajjadadeva, 
well  versed  in  politics  and  crest-jewel  of  kings,  whose  actions  are  to  this 
day  praised  by  all  people  whose  creeper-like  bodies  have  their  hair 
standing  on  end.  Then  his  brother  ArikSsari  became  king,  highly 
respected  by  the  good  and  acting  as  a  thunderbolt  in  destroying 
thoroughly  his  insolent  foes  resembling  great  mountains.  Accompanied 
by  an  army,  while  still  a  child,  he  went  and  visited  Sdm^sVara,  and  in 
his  presence,  at  the  command  of  his  father,  he  firmly  fixed  the  world  (t.^. 
offered  it)  and  came  away.  His  nephew  and  the  son  of  Vajjadadeva,  the 
glorious  Chhittaraja  became  king,  by  whom  eminent,  though  a  child, 
the  S*il&ra  line  was  raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  eminence.  Next  came  his 
brother  King  Nag^rjuna,  who  was  a  wrathful  and  destructive  fire  to 
insolent  foes,  and  a  Nftr^yan  in  beauty  to  dancing  girls.  Having 
heard  at  a  distance  the  prowess  of  his  arm  which  was  exalted  and 
superhuman,  the  eagerness  of  his  foes  for  fighting,  goes,  as  it  were, 
to  sleep,  being  distressed  in  the  battlefield.  After  him  reigned  King 
Mummuni,  an  incarnation  of  the  god  of  love,  who  had  put  an  end  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  enemies.  When  he  drew  his  bow  after  the 
worship  of  his  horses,  Indra,  powerful  though  he  was,  abandoned  his 
rainbow.  That  king  having  assumed  the  form  of  bright  fame, 
Anantap&la,  the  son  of  N^arjuna,  jewel  among  the  kings  of  the  Stl&fa 
line,  an  emperor  in  politics,  whose  body  was  purified  by  the  highest 
religious  performances,  became  king.  After  him,  the  well-known  and 
prosperous  king  named  Apar^jita,  the  son's  son  of  the  glorious  NftgAr- 
juna,  after  conquering  the  world,  became  able  to  protect  it.  While  he 
was  ruling  over  the  earth,  worth,  prosperity,  beauty,  heroism  and  a 
multitude  of  virtues  shone  forth.  There  arose  a  certain  giant  by 
name  Chhittukka,  a  very  god  of  death,  to  destroy  the  earth.  Then 
the  whole  confederacy  of  his  feudatory  kings  thus  assembled.  The 
holy  forest  being  devastated,  the  elders  having  perished,  the  treasury 
being  empty,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  having  waned  in  which 
towns,  subjects  and  retainers  were  destroyc^l,  [there  was  left]  only  one 
horse,  his  two  shoulders  and  his  sword.  Drawing  it  quickly  in  the 
dreadful  battlefield  he  impetuously  faced  him  [the  enemy].  He  did 
not  know  clearly  whether  he  should  fight  or  take  to  flight  and  avoid*- 
ing  the  battle,  he  took  refuge  with  the  foreigners  through  fear  of 
him  [Apar&jitaj.  May  that  glorious  Aparajita  live  a  thousand  years, 
who  is  a  Brahma  in  bravery,  liberality,  wisdom  and  valour,  an  ocean 
in  the  gravity  of  his  face,  the  sole  repository  of  good  luck,  an  expert 
in  the  well-known  and  luminous  science  of  music,  an  image  of  the 
virtuous  Arjuna  in  the  use  of  weapons,  of  limitless  heroism  and 
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attended  by  saints  {  While  the  glorious  AparadityadSva,  the  f^reat 
feudatory  king  adorned  with  all  kingly  titles  including^  the  following— 
he  who,  through  the  rise  of  his  own  merit,  has  acquired  the  live  great 
musical  instruments,  the  lord  of  great  feudatories,  the  lord  of  the  city 
of  Tagara,  the  great  king  of  the  S'il^ras,  sprung  from  the  line  of 
Jimijtavahana,  he  who  has  a  banner  of  a  golden  eagfle,  a  great 
ocean  of  pride  unsurpassed  in  liberality,  a  Brahma  among  kings,  a 
cage  of  adamant  to  those  who  sought  refuge  is  ruling^  over  all  the 
Konkana  District  together  with  fourteen  hundred  villages  the 
chief  of  which  was  Puri,  and  several  kingdoms  won  with  his  arm 
in  his  auspicious  and  victorious  reign,  there  the  burden  of  all  the 
cares  of  the  government  obtained  through  his  favour  is  borne 
by  the  glorious  Lakshmananayaka  the  great  minister  for  peace 
and  war  ;  and  the  great  minister  of  the  Brst  rank  at  the  Treasury  is  the 
Lakshmanaiyaprabhu,  and  the  minister  of  the  second  rank.is  the  glorious 
Chchhitamaiya-prabhu.  When  they  formed  the  ministry  at  the  present 
time,  the  great  feudatory  king  the  glorious  Apar^dityadeva  issues  the 
following  command  with  a  respectful  bow  to  all  persons  whether  they 
are  his  own  relations  or  others,  including  future  princes,  ministers, 
priests,  officers  in  towns,  districts  and  villages,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  three 
classes  of  people  in  the  town  of  Hamjamana. 

May  it  be    known    to    you,  prosperity    is  6ckle  ;    youth   is 

momentary  ;  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  god  of  death  ;  nevertheless 
indifference  prevails  as  regards  securing  a  better  world.  How 
astonishing  is  the  conduct  of  mankind  !  It  is  also  said  by  the 
venerable  Vy^a — Unions  are  attended  by  separations  ;  everything  born 
is  liable  to  die  ;  the  body  is  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  ;  riches 
arc  a  source  of  distress.  He  who  seeks  for  stability  in  unstable  human 
life  resembling  the  trunk  of  a  plantain  tree  and  bubbles  on  the  surface 
of  water,  is  greatly  deceived.  Here  the  gift  of  land  is  spoken  of  as 
the  highest  of  all  ;  for  imperishable  and  stable  land  yields  all  wishes  : 
one  does  not  obtain  by  the  performance  of  Agnishtoma  and  other 
sacrifices  with  liberal  offers  of  money  to  Brahmins,  that  fruit  which  is 
the  reward  of  a  gift  of  land,  O  King  !  Reflecting  on  these  sayings 
of  the  ancient  sages  well-versed  in  discriminating  between  what 
is  religious  and  irreligious,  and  seeking  my  own  salvation  and  that  of 
my  parents,  I  the  great  feudatory  king  the  glorious  Aparadityadcva, 
took  a  bath  in  sacred  waters  when  one  thousand  and  forty-nine  years 
of  the  era  of  the  S'aka  kings  had  parsed  away,  on  Friday  the  fifteenth 
of  the  bright  half  of  Kirtika,  in  the  cyclic  year  Plavamga,  in  figures 
also,  S'aka  year  1049,  on  Friday  the  15th  of  the  bright  half  of 
KArtika,  the  full  moon  being  the  most  auspicious  day ;  made  an 
excellent  offering  of  flowers  of  various   kinds  to    the  venerable    sun, 
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the  lover  of  the  lotus-creeper  and  the  crest-jewel  of  the  sole  expanse 
of  the  sky,  worshipped  the  venerable  S'iva,  the  lord  of  the  three 
worlds  and  the  father  of  all  the  gods  and  demons,  and  granted  to 
Trivikrama  Y^jnika,  the  son  of  Ananta  Agnihdtri,  of  the  V4ji- 
Madhyandina  S*akha  and  of  V^reshagana  Gdtra  the  most  eminent 
Brahmana,  well  versed  in  sacrificial  ritual  and  devoted  to  the  perform- 
ance of  six  religious  acts  such  as  sacrificing,  helping  in  sacrifices, 
learning,  teaching,  &c.,  and  also  for  bali,  &c.,  for  the 

support  of  guests  and  his  own  maintenance  the  village  of  Vadavali  in 
the  district  of  VarakCita  together  with  all  the  king's  dues  such  as 
houses,  trees,  &c.,  &c.,  and  its  boundaries  are  : — To  the 

east,  the  royal  road  and  the  limit  of  V^dani  ;  to  the  sbuth,  the  field  of 
Ndha  and  a  cart  road  ;  to  the  west,  the  Ghdrapada  river  and  the 
glorious  god  SamgamSsVara  ;  to  the  north,  the  Mowali  river;  and 
also  a  salt  marsh  in  the  village  of  Mdra  in  the  district  of  Khajjana- 
Van^tik^  ;  and  its  boundaries  are  :  —To  the  east,  the  limit  of  the  field 
of  the  god  ;  to  the  south,  the  limit  of  the  grove  ;  to  the  west,  the  limit 
of  the  cows*  grazing  pasture  ;  to  the  north,  the  limit  of  the  tank. 
Thus  bounded  on  four  sides  they  were  given  up  to  their  own  limits, 
as  a  namasya  grant,  not  to  be  entered  by  the  king's  officers,  together 
with  grass  wood  and  water,  with  fines  levied  on  offences,  with  all 
their  productions,  excepting  taxes  levied  from    merchants,  &c. 

and  gifts  formerly  made  to  the  gods  and  Brahmins,  with 
libations  of  water  and  great  devotion.  While  he  together  with 
his  relations  is    enjoying  or    is  allowing    others  to  enjoy 

it,  nobody  shall  rob  him,  since  it  has  been  already  said  by  great 
sages  :  the  earth  has  been  enjoyed  by  many  kings  beginning  with 
Sagara.  Whoever  is  possessed  of  the  earth,  enjoys  the  fruit  of  it  for 
the  time  being.  What  good  man  will  ever  resume  gifts  which  were  for- 
merly made  by  kings,  which  are  calculated  to  promote  religious  merits, 
wealth  and  fame  and  which  are  regarded  as  leavings  ?  Having  made 
a  gift  of  land  R^mabhadra  entreats  future  kings  over  and  over  again 
*'  This  bridge  of  religion  is  common  to  all  kings  ;  you  should  protect  it 
from  time  to  time.  Having  remembered  these  utterances  of  ancient 
sages  well  versed  in  discriminating  between  what  is  religious  and 
what  is  not,  all  future  kings,  whether  of  our  line  or  others,  should  take 
delight  in  acquiring  the  reward  of  religious  act  of  preservation.  On 
the  other  hand  nobody  should  take  the  lead  in  the  simple  act  of  de- 
stroying this  grant.  But  though  thus  entreated  he  whose  mind  is 
obscured  by  the  cloud  of  darkness  of  ignorance  and  who  should  destroy 
or  consent  to  destroying  it,  would  be  guilty  of  the  five  great  sins  and 
minor  sins  and  would  long  feel  the  torments  of  hells  such  as  raurava, 
9ic.f  8ic,  as  is  said   by  the  revered  Vy^a :    He  whQ 
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resumes  a  grant  made  by  himseir  or  others  wilf  be  born  as  a  worm  m 
ordure  and  wUl  be  formenud  with  worms.  For  tbey  who  resuftie  a  gift 
of  land  will  be  born  as  large  si>akes  living  in  the  dry  hollows  of  trees  In 
the  waterless  forests  of  the  Vindhyas,  As  is  described  above  so  the 
grantor  of  this  edict  commits  his  opinion  to  writing^  by  the  hand  of  a 
scribe*  Whatever  U  written  in  this  edict  is  the  opinion  of  nie  the  great 
feudatory  king  the  iUustrious  Apar^dityadeva^  the  son  of  the  greiit 
feudatory  king  the  glorious  Ananta  devar^ja.  And  this  is  written  at 
the  command  of  the  illustrious  king  by  me*  the  glorious  Lakshaman* 
iiiya,  the  great  minister  of  the  first  rank  at  the  treasury,  WTiatever 
may  be  superfluous  or  wanting  here^  this  is  all  authoritative;  auspicious, 
great  prosperityp 


Art.  XVII — Matheran  Folk  Songs. 

By  Professor  M.  Macmillan,  b.a. 

(  /^ead  yih  April  1903. ) 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  leafy  glades  of  Matheran,  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Douglas  heard  the  labourers  at  work  on  the  road  beguiling  their  toil 
with  a  song  in  which  the  name  of  Bombay  appeared  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence.  This  excited  my  curiosity  to  know  what  these  poor  native 
workmen  had  to  say  and  sing  about  this  great  city.  I  determined  to 
investigate  the  matter  ;  and  the  result  of  my  enquiries  was  the  discovery 
of  the  following  song,  which  as  far  as  I  know  had  never  before  been 
printed.  I  have  translated  k  into  English  in  the  metre  of  the  original, 
except  that  I  have  not  managed  to  keep  the  same  double  rhyme  all 
through.  In  the  original  as  you  will  see  the  double  rhyme  often 
consists  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  the  verse — a 
liberty  which  is  sometimes  taken  by  Spenser  in  the  **  Fairy  Queen  " 
and  by  Italian  poets.  An  extra  treble  rhyme  that  appears  in  the  first 
half  of  one  verse  is  omitted  in  the  translation  of  that  verse,  but  partly 
compensated  for  by  the  insertion  of  a  double  rhyme  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  another  verse  of  the  translation  : — 

Song  in  Marathi. 

Mother.    Leka,  Bombechi  nawri  ||  karun  dein  tula, 

Ghodachi  gadt  madhye  II  nein  tula. 
Son.  Bombechi  barfi  II  pahije  tila, 

Amadabadi  lugade  ||  ti  magil  mala. 

Jarichi  choli  ata  II  kothun  anu  tiia  ? 

Bombechi  bayko  II  nako  ge  mala  ; 

Cliar  dodayachi  pan-supari  ||  magate  khayala. 

Mother.    Leka,  khasil  ka?  ||  nahito  marin  tula* 
Sarkari  kothari  madhye  II  ghalin  tula. 

Son.  Aiy  Jeengi  bayko  ||  karun  de  ge  mala, 

Na  karsil  tar,  ai  II  palun  jaio  deshala. 
Bombechi  bayko  ||  nako  ge  mala  ; 
Char  dodayachi  pan-supari  II  magate  khayala. 

Mother.    Leka,  char  paise  ||  deirf  tula, 
Karchyala  II  pan-suparila. 
Talawar  malawar  II  nein  tula, 
Jambul  peru  II  charin  tulat 
Khurchi  tabiewar  II  baswin  tula. 

Son*  Bombechi  bayko  ||  oako  gc  mala  ; 

Char  dodayachi  pan-supari  jl  magate  khayala. 
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Mother.    My  son,  a  wife  in  Bombay  (]  I've  ready  for  your  marria^^Cy 
To  Bombay  I'll  take  you  II  with  a  horse  and  carriag-e. 

Son.         She'd  live  on  Bombay  sweetmeats ;  II  her  I'll  never  marry, 
She'd  be  always  wanting  ||  from  Ahmedabad  a  sari. 
And  how  am  I  to  get  her  ||  a  bodice  of  phulkari  ? 
No  wife  from  Bombay  11  will  I  ever  marry, 
She'd  want  each  day  an  anna  ||  to  buy  pan-supari. 

Mother.  My  son,  I'll  beat  you  ||  if  you  more  gainsay  me. 

Or  have  you  put  in  prison  ||  if  you  won't  obey  me. 

Son.         Mother,  my  Jingi  ||  you  must  let  me  marry. 
If  you  don't  here  I  won't  ||  any  longer  tarry. 
No  wife  from  Bombay  II  will  I  ever  marry. 
She'd  want  each  day  an  anna  ||  to  buy  pan-supari. 

Mother.  My  son,  an  anna  ||  I'll  give  you  when  you  marry, 
To  pay  your  expenses  II  and  buy  the  pan-supari. 
To  a  lovely  garden  ||  near  a  tank  I'll  lead  you. 
Where  with  jambul  berries  II  and  guavas  I'll  feed  you. 
A  Bombay  bed  to  sleep  on  ||  I,  my  son,  will  get  you, 
And  beside  a  table  II  on  a  chair  I'll  set  you. 

Son.         No  wife  from  Bombay  II  will  I  ever  marry. 

She'd  want  each  day  an  anna  ||  to  buy  pan-supari. 

The  song  appears  to  be  a  Koli  song,  that  is  to  say,  a  song  composed 
by  a  poet  belonging  to  the  large  caste  called  Kolis,  who  have  given 
their  name  to  the  two  promontories  called  Colaba  near  Bombay, 
and  from  whom  the  English  word  cooly  used  in  Bombay  in  the  sense 
of  porter  or  bearer  of  burdens  and  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Africa  in  the  sense  of  labourer  imported  from  the  East  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  derived,  although  the  derivation  is  doubtful.  The 
members  of  the  caste  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  agriculture.  The 
fishermen  belonging  to  it  are  easily  recognisable  in  Bombay  by  their 
red  caps.  They  have  a  natural  fondness  for  composing  and  singing 
songs  in  which  they  set  the  fashion  to  the  Marathas  in  Bombay  and 
elsewhere.  Last  November  Mr.  B.  L.  Welinkar  kindly  brought  some 
Maratha  mill  hands  to  sing  before  me  the  song  I  am  bringing  to  your 
notice.  Two  of  them  danced  and  marked  the  time  by  their  steps  and 
by  rhythmical  movements  of  their  umbrellas.  When  asked  why  they 
waved  their  umbrellas,  they  replied  that  the  umbrellas  represented 
oars,  thus  indicating  that  the  song  and  the  dance  originated  among 
Koli  fishermen. 
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The  song,  as  you  see,  is  a  dramatic  lyric  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  dialogue  between  a  mother  and  son,  it  rather 
closely  resembles  the  Scotch  ballad  song  **  Oh,  where  have  you  been. 
Lord  Ronald  my  son  ?" 

It  is  not  however  the  subject  but  the  metre  which  is  the  chief  point 
of  interest  in  the  song.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  some  of 
the  verses  exactly  conform  to  the  scheme  of  the  Latin  Saturnian  metre, 
while  all  the  verses  by  their  trochaic  character  essentially  resemble  that 
old  type  of  verse.  Read  for  instance  the  fifth  verse  with  the  metrical 
accent  as  intoned  by  the  natives,  and  you  will  see  that  it  consists  of  six 
trochees  preceded  by  an  extra  syllable  or  anacrusis  just  like  "  Dabunt 
malum  Metelli  il  Naevio  poetae,"  or  "  Gnaivod  patre  prognatus  11  fortis 
vir  sapiensque,"  or  like  the  nursery  rhymes  which  Macaulay  gives  as 
specimens  of  English  Saturnian  verse — 

The  queen  was  in  her  parlour  ||  eating  bread  and  honey, 
The  king  was  in  his  counting  house  ||  counting  out  his  money, 
between  which  and  the  Indian  verses  on  account  of  the  double  rhyme 
there  is  a  still  closer  resemblance  than  between  the  Italian  and  Indian 
measures. 

Only  the  first,  fourth,  fifth  and  eleventh  lines  of  the  song  before 
us  fit  exactly  into  the  Saturnian  metrical  system.  In  the  fourth  line 
the  thesis  of  the  fourth  trochee  and  in  the  eleventh  the  thesis  of  the 
first  trochee  are  omitted  ;  but  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  license  per- 
mitted by  the  rules  of  Saturnian  prosody  in  all  feet  but  the  last,  as 
for  instance  "  Runcus  atque  Purpureus  filii  terras.'*  All  the  other 
lines  resemble  the  Saturnian  verse  by  their  trochaic  rhythm,  and 
produce  much  the  same  metrical  effect  as  the  Saturnian  verses, 
although  the  number  of  feet  is  reduced  to  four  and  five  and  the  extra 
syllable  at  the  beginning  is  in  some  cases  omitted.  As  in  Saturnian 
verse,  the  music  of  the  metre  depends  upon  the  metrical  accent,  which 
entirely  disregards  the  quantity  and  the  natural  accent  of  the  words, 
so  that  syllables  naturally  short  and  unaccented  are  accented  in  the 
verse  just  as  is  done  in  the  recitation  of  English  poetry  by  many  an 
English  schoolboy  who  would  read  Milton's  line  "  Burnt  after  him  to 
the  bottomless  pit  "  with  heavy  accents  on  **  the  "  and  **  torn  "  so 
as  to  make  it  perfectly  iambic.  The  conflict  between  the  metrical  and 
the  natural  accent  of  the  syllables  is  less  harsh  in  this  song  than 
in  the  Latin  Saturnian  verses,  because  in  Marathi,  as  in  Indian  lan- 
guages generally,  all  syllables  are  accented  about  equally.  When  the 
song  is  chanted  by  Kolis  and  Marathas  the  strongest  accent  is  laid 
upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  foot,  which  is  further  emphasised  by 
thf  t|me  taken  to  pronounce  it,  and  this  is  why  the  easily  prolonged 
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')""•'''•     '  •     '    KiMiIm'J    in    brwii   r.ountrit--.      An    ingenious    English 

>\t',\,i  I '>ii)< «  oifi  .  til, it  tin-  ;irru-  pnM  <•-.-.  of  do  vt-Iopment  from  metn 
«l»  t' iMiMii  il  liy  till  iiMtri(;il  iUAc.tii  to  ciuaiititative  metre  also  tool^ 
I'l.K  I  III  .III  I  .illy  iifM  iM(,nT(r.  In  Italy  this  change  was  due  to  tht 
tniiMihi,  ij.,1,  m|  (mm  i|rM  (,r«i'l<  iriolrrs  at  the  time  when  *'  Graeciacapta 
!•  Mini  Nil  tiMiiiM  I  ipit."  \V».  may  conjirtilure  that  the  similar  change 
ill    lihliii     \Mii,   iliir    1,1   .,   siiiiiiar   cause,    namely,  the   introduction  ol 
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quantitative  metre  by  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  India, the  main  difference 
being  that  in  the  case  of  India  the  foreigners  were  victorious  not  only 
over  the  arts  but  also  over  the  arms  of  the  dark-skinned  aborigines  of 
Ancient  India. 

I  subsequently  discovered  two  other  songs  sung  in  Matheran,  which 
are  more  distinctly  Bt  to  be  called  Matheran  songs  than  the  one  you 
have  just  heard,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  only  sung  in  Matheran  but 
also  are  inspired  by  Matheran.  They  both  give  more  or  less  elaborate 
accounts  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  hill  as  seen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  poorer  native  inhabitants.  As  I  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  getting  sufficiently  accurate  versions  of  the  original  songs,  I 
content  myself  with  giving  English  translations.  The  first  song  may 
be  rendered  in  English  prose  as  follows,  leaving  one  or  two  gaps  where 
there  are  omissions  in  the  original  or  words  that  I  could  not  make 
out : — *'  Matheran  is  wondrous  beautiful ;  it  is  the  abode  of  joyful 
people.  They  spend  money  with  pleasure.  All  kinds  of  pleasure  are 
enjoyed  there  by  the  merchants.  They  let  their  houses  for  money, 
and  show  themselves  off  on  horseback.  They  shout  aloud  to  one 
another,  and  delight  in  going  about  in  palkis  and  tonjons.  The 
people  of  the  bazaar  look  on  at  the  fun.  I  will  tell  the  names  of 
point  after  point ;  so  pay  attention.  Beautiful  is  Panorama  Point ; 
on  this  side  of  it  is  Hart  Point.  Near  the  gymkhana  is  Artist 
Point,  Porcupine,  Louisa,  and  Landscape  Point.  By  Echo  Point 
there  is  a  footpath.  Go  along  it,  and  you  will  find  the  lake.  Its 
situation  is  dangerous.  By  the  lake  are  great  numbers  of  people, 
crowds  of  bheesties.  The  bails  jostle  each  other  to  get  to  the 
water.  Their  drivers  have  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  twist  their  tails. 
Dhobis  and  more  dhobis  assemble  there.  What  shall  I  say  ?  It  is 
very  beautiful.  Below  they  make  gardens  and  plant  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, parsley,  celery,  cabbage,  French  beans,  nolkol,  cauliflower, 
peas.  They  pour  water  out  of  water-pots  on  the  herbs.  The  rabbits 
eat  the  vegetables  at  night.  The  malis  take  great  pains  in  watching 
them.  By  day  the  monkeys  give  trouble.  From  there  goes  a  foot- 
path to  Danger  Point.  Beyond  that  is  Chowk  Point  and  Chilka  Point 
with  its  iron  mines.  On  this  side  of  it  is  the  road  to  the  Rambagh, 
and  beyond  that  is  Alexander  Point."  The  line  about  spending 
money  with  pleasure  is  repeated  at  irregular  intervals  as  a  refrain. 
I  believe  that  vestiges  of  the  iron  works  near  Chowk  Point  mentioned 
in  the  song  may  still  be  detected  by  the  careful  observer.  The  song 
ends  at  Alexander  Point,  which  gives  a  rather  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion* 
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The  Other  metrical  description  of  Matheran  that  I  have  to  bring 
your  notice  appears  to  me  to  be  better  constructed.  I  have  translat 
it  into  anapaestic  verse  as  follows  : — 

O  I  Matheran  Hill  is  fair  to  behold, 

Its  water  is  pure  and  its  breeze  is  ice-cold. 

The  views  from  the  Points  well  deserve  admiration. 
And  the  English  delight  in  this  lovely  hill-station. 

That  wonderful  people  in  proof  of  their  skill 
Have  raised  mighty  works  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Before  the  gymkhana  are  mango  boughs  swaying-. 
Within  are  wide  spaces  devoted  to  playing. 

On  Saturday  always  at  four  by  the  clock, 

You  may  see  how  the  sahib  log  thitherward  flock. 

Fair  ladies  and  gentlemen  eager  to  play, 
Whose  ponies  and  tonjons  encumber  the  way. 

In  the  season  of  May  from  the  dust  in  the  air, 
And  the  hubbub  of  voices  you'd  ^hink  'twas  a  &ir. 

By  the  banyas  and  shopkeepers  plying  their  trade 
Of  buying  and  selling  great  profits  are  made. 

There's  the  Seth  Motiram  of  his  trade  at  the  top, 
Who  has  lakhs  upon  lakhs  of  rupees  in  his  shop. 

On  Sunday  what  crowds  to  the  temple  repair. 

Where  the  white  people  gather  for  sermon  and  prayer  ! 

The  bazaar  has  for  master  a  gentleman  grand, 
And  all  in  the  hill  must  obey  his  command. 

Then  kind  doctor  Suntaram  !  Well  do  we  know 
That  he  loves  his  best  drugs  on  the  poor  to  bestow. 

There  are  taxes  for  sweepers,  for  houses,  for  grounds, 
With  police  at  his  back  Keshorao  goes  his  rounds. 

The  policemen  have  sticks  and  they  carry  away 
The  chatties  of  all  who  their  rents  fail  to  pay. 

Poor  folk  on  the  hill  little  work  can  procure, 
And  cruel  oppression  they're  doomed  to  endure. 

Day  by  day  they're  in  trouble,  oppressed  by  the  fear 
That  their  children  must  starve  e'er  the  end  of  the  year. 

Yet  the  Sirkar  shows  mercy  to  young  and  to  old. 
And  the  water  is  pure  and  the  breeze  is  ice-cold. 

Each  Englishman  here  eats  the  air  like  a  king, 
Qo  and  see  for  yourselves  if  you  doubt  what  I  sin^r. 
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Ge,  visit  the  bungalow  built  of  black  stone* 

And  breathe  the  fresh  air  to  our  mountain  that's  blown. 

Pisurnath  the  great  king — to  his  shrine  by  the  lake, 
The  people  must  always  their  offerings  take. 

Springs  cooler  than  Malet's  can  nowhere  be  found. 
Which  flows  in  a  plentiful  stream  from  the  ground. 

A  sepoy  so  stern  is  on  guard  at  the  place, 
That  all  who  go  there  hate  the  sight  of  his  face. 
Clever  folk,  who  the  market  of  Matheran  throng, 
Would  you  know  who's  the  poet  that  made  you  this  song? 

Rajaram  is  his  name  !    When  he  roams  o'er  the  hill, 
The  women  all  greet  him  with  hearty  good-will. 

In  the  above  verses  the  bungalow  built  of  black  stone  is  the  house 
that  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Latham,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  sisterhood. 
The  shrine  of  Pisurnath  by  the  lake  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
in  Matheran,  though  many  visitors  never  discover  its  whereabouts. 
You  turn  away  from  the  bund  by  a  woodland  path  on  the  Chowk  side, 
and  suddenly  see  before  you  a  wooden  frame  resembling  a  gibbet, 
surrounded  by  weird  standing  stones  and  pillars  besmeared  with  red 
spots  which  look  like  clots  of  blood,  and  suggest  human  sacrifice  to 
the  imagination,  especially  if  you  see  it  all  at  the  hour  of  sunset  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  sacred  grove.  From  one  of  these  stones  auguries 
of  good  and  bad  fortune  are  taken  by  the  worshippers  of  Pisurnath, 
who  sacrifice  cocks  in  his  honour.  In  the  middle  of  the  song  the  poet 
seems  distracted  between  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  powers  that  be, 
including  Suntaram,  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  sympathy  with 
the  woes  of  his  neighbours,  so  that  he  becomes  somewhat  incoherent 
and  inconsistent  At  the  end  of  the  song  he  works  his  own  name 
into  the  verse  according  to  the  common  practice  of  Oriental  song- 
makers.  His  roving  about  the  hill  is  a  reference  to  his  profession  of  a 
barber,  which  he  still  pursues  on  the  hill  and  probably  finds  more 
remunerative  than  verse-making.  The  way  in  which  he  reveals  his 
name  and  prides  himself  on  the  favour  he  has  found  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fair  sex  may  remind  us  of  the  similar  but  more  elaborate  verses  in 
which  the  author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  claims  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  Delia n  ladies  who  have  heard  his  song  : — 

Now  be  Apollo  kind  and  Dian  too  ; 
And  ye,  fair  Delian  damsels,  all  adieu  1 
But  in  your  memory  grant  me  still  a  home  ; 
And  oft  as  to  your  sacred  isle  may  come. 
A  pilgrim,  care-worn  denizen  of  earth, 
And  ask,  while  joining  in  your  social  mirth. 
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*'  Maidens,  of  all  the  bards  that  seek  your  coast. 
Who  sings  the  sweetest  and  who  charms  you  most  ?  " 
Then  answer  one  and  all  with  gracious  smile — 
**  A  blind  old  man  who  lives  in  Chios'  rocky  isle." 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  Bnding  analogies  between  the  verses 
Rajaram,  the  Matheran  barber,  and  the  famous  Homeric  hymn 
Apollo  composed  by  the  blind  old  man  of  the  rocky  isle  of  Chios.  F< 
in  spite  of  differences  of  time  and  place  and  race,  the  verses  of  Raj 
ram  and  the  Homeric  hymns  resemble  each  other  in  being  son] 
composed  by  men  of  the  people  to  be  sung  at  popular  festive  gathc 
ings.  They  were  not  intended  to  be  printed  in  books  with  the  authoi 
names  in  gold  letters  on  the  binding,  but  to  be  recited  from  mouth 
mouth  in  different  places  and  by  successive  generations.  Under  su 
circumstances  authors  who  wish  to  escape  oblivion  do  well  to  cunning 
insert  their  names  or  descriptions  of  themselves  in  the  songs  th 
compose. 


Art.  XVIII — References  to  China  in  the  Ancient  Books  of 

the  ParseesS^^ 

By  Jivanji  Jamshbdji  Modi,  b.  a. 

[Read,  iifh  Jidy  1903.] 

Prof.  Douglas,  in  his  article  on  China  in  the  latest  edition  of  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,^  says  : 

"  The  spacious  seat  of  ancient  civilization,  which  we  call  China, 
has  loomed  always  so  large  to  Western  eyes,  and  has,  in  spite  of  the 
distance,  subtended  so  large  an  angle  of  vision,  that,  at  eras  far 
apart,  we  find  it  to  have  been  distinguished  by  different  appellations, 
according  as  it  was  reached  by  the  southern  sea-route,  or  by  the 
northern  land-route  transversing  the  longitude  of  Asia. 

'*  In  the  former  aspect  the  name  has  nearly  always  been  some  form  of 
the  name  Sin,  Chin,  Sinae,  China.     .    .     .    .   " 

Prof.  Douglas  then  mentions  supposed  references  in  Sanscrit  and 
Jewish  books  to  the  above  names.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Avesta  in  the  matter,  probably  because  Iranian  scholars  have  not 
collected  sufficient  materials  about  it.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
collect  the  references  to  China  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  Parsees. 

I 
The  Farvardin  Yasht  refers  to  China,  and  it  speaks  of  it,  as  Sftini,  a 
name  resembling  Sin  or  Sinae,  referred  to  by  Prof.  Douglas  as  an  old 
name  of  China.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  pious  departed  worthies 
of  ancient  Irftn  before  the  Sassanian  times.  As  the  late  Professor 
Darmesteter  said  the  list  is  *'  un  catalogue  d'Hom^re  du  Mazd^isme."' 
It  is  the  most  ancient  "list  of  canonization'*  among  the  ancient 
Iranians.  At  first,  some  of  the  worthies  of  ancient  Ir&n  are  individually 
named  and  commemorated,  and  then  at  the  end,  all  the  pious  worthies 
of  the  five  countries  of  the  then  known  world  are  remembered  in  general 
terms,  because,  as  said  by  Gogoshasp,  a  commentator  of  the  Vendi- 
d&d,  it  was  not  Ir&n  alone  that  was  believed  to  contain  pious  holy 
men.     Gogoshasp  said  : 

A 

**  Ai  dayan  koli  d&d  &i  mardum  fihl6bangh&n  yehavunet  meman  min 
*  Tuiryanftm  dakhyundm  paet&k,' " 

^  This  paper  was  at  first  read  before  the  International  Congress  held  at  Hanoi  in  December 

1901.  (Vide  "  Compte  Rendu  Analytique  des  stances.    Premier   Congr^    International  des 

Etudes  D'Extrdme  Orient  Hanoi  (ipoS)/'  published  in  I9OJ1  pp.  76-77.).    I  beg  to  express  my 

best   thanks  to  Prindpal    MacMillan  for  having  kindly  read   my  paper  at  the  Congres. 

»  Vol  v.,  p.  6a6.  »  Le  Zend  AvesU,  II.,  p.  504. 

«3 
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t.e.f  In  every  created  country  there  are  pious  persons,  as  it  appears 
from  the  passage,  **  Tuiryanftm  DakhyunRm,  &c." 

It  is  not  worthy  men  alone  that  are  thus  honoured,  but  worthy  women 
also.  The  countries  mentioned,  as  said  above,  in  the  list  of  the 
Farvardin  Yasht  are  Airya,  Tuirya,  Sairima,  S&ini  and  D&hi.  * 

Airya  is  the  country  of  Ir&n  ;  Tuirya  is  the  country  of  Turkestib; 
Sairima  is  the  country  of  Arum  (the  Eastern  part  of  the  Roman  Empire) 
or  Asia  Minor  and  Western  Asia.  DAhi  is  the  A«0/  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  and  Tahia  of  the  Chinese  geographers.  It  is  the  cduntry 
round  the  Caspian.     The  remaining  country,  S&ini,  is  China. 

The  passage  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  wherein  the  departed  worthies, 
both  male  and  female  of  this  country  of  SHini  (China),  are  remembered, 
runs  thus : — 

**  S&inin&m    dAkhyun&m    nar&m    asha6nftm   fravashayd     yazamaid#. 

Sainin&m  dakhyunilm  nSirinSm  asha6nin^m    fravashay6    yazamaid^,** 

i.e.,  '*  We  remember  in  the  ritual,  the  Fravashis  {i.e.,  the  holy  spirits) 

of  the   pious  men  of  the  country  of  S&ini.    We  remember  in   the 

ritual,   the   Fravashis  of  the   pious  women  of  the  country  of  SAinL" 

The  country  of  SAini  referred  to  in  the  above  passage,  is  variously 
identified  by  different  scholars.  Anquetil  Du  Perron  identifies  it  with 
the  country  of  Soanes,  referred  to  by  Strabo  as  situated  between  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas.     He  says  :  **  Les  Provinces  de  Saon  ne  me 

paroissent  pas  difiFerentes  du  Pais  des  Soanes,  que  Strabon  (Gcograph., 
L.  XL,  p.  499)  place  entre  la  Mer  noire  Et  la  Mer  Caspienne.  Ptolomee 
(Gco^i^raph. ,  L.  V. ,  c.  9.  et  1 2)  fait  mention  d'un  fleuve  nommcS  Soana,  dont 
les  caux  so  dcchargeoint  la  mer  Caspienne,  au  Nord  de  I'Albanie.  "•'  Dr. 
Spiegel  says  :  "  Wc  do  not  know  who  the  (^'anians  are."*  Justi  thinks 
it  to  be  the  town  of  Can  which  Persian  lexicographers  placed  in 
Bactria.  He  says  :  '*  Besser  ist  wohl  die  stadt  (^an  herbeizuzichen 
welche  nach  den  pers.  Lexicographen  in  Bactricn  oder  Kabulistan 
liegt."*  M.  Harlez  is  doubtful  and  thinks  it  may  be  Caucasus.*  Dr. 
West''  says  it  is  "  probably  the  territory  of  Samarkand."  Windischmann 
was  the  first  scholar  to  identify  it  with  China.  Justi  thinks,  he  is  wrong 
in  so  identifying  it.  He  says  :  "  Windischmann  irrt,  wenn  cr  in  C^'aini 
den  Xamen  der  Chi nesen  erblickt."'  M.  Darmestcter^  supports  Win- 
dischmann and  identifies  SiVinl  with  China.  1  think  this  identification 
is  correct. 

'  Yasht  XIII..  145-44- 
-  Lc  Zend  Avcsta,  II.,  p.  283,  n.  3.  ^  BIcek's  Translation,  Vol.  III.,  p.  10?,  n.  3. 

*  Handbuch  dcr  Zend  sprache,  p.  :qj.  ''  Le  Zend  Avesta,  p.  505,  n.  2. 

'    S,  B.  E.,  Vol,  v..  Chap.  XV,  29,  n.  J.  '  Handbuch  der  Zend  sprache,  p.  zgj. 

-  S,  B.  E„  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  227,  n.  1  ;  Lc  Zend  AvesU,  Vol  II.,  p.  554.  n.  Ji  J. 
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Three  facts  lead  us  to  identify  this  country  of  Sftini  with  China  :— 

1.  The  above  five  countries  mentioned  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht 
are  referred  to  in  the  Pahlavi  Bundehesh.^  There  this  country  of 
S&ini  is  spoken  of  as  Sini,  and  to  point  out  what  particular  country  is 
meant  by  that  name,  it  is  added  **  Zak  i  pavan  Chinast&n,"  i>.,  **  that 
which  is  in  Chinast&n."    This  Chinast&n  is  the  country  of  China. 

2.  In  some  Arabic  and  Persian  books,  China  is  spoken  of  as  **  Shin." 
These  very  names  suggest  the  identity. 

3.  According  to  the  Shah-n&meh  of  Firdousi,  Faridun  had  divided 
among  his  three  sons,  Erach,  Selam  and  Tur,  the  five  countries  referred 
to  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht. 

Firdousi's  lines  are  as  follow  (Mohl,  Vol.  I,  p.  138,  11.  292 — 29'^)  : 

^Jifi^J  ^^y  )^^  ^/^)j 

M.  Mohl  thus  translates  these  lines  : 

**  II  jet  d'abord  les  yeux  sur  Selm,   et  choisit  pour  lui  Roum  et  tout 

r  Occident Puis   Feridoun  donna  Tour  le   pays  de  Touran,  et  le  fit 

maitre  du  pays  des  Turcs  et  de  la  Chine Alors    vint  le  tour 

d'Iredj,  et  son  p^re  lui  donna  le  pays  d'Iran."    (Ibid,  p.  139.) 

Now  let  us  examine  the  countries  named  by  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  and 
those  named  by  Firdousi,  placing  them  side  by  side. 


The  list  of  the  Farvaidin 
Yasht. 


The  list  of  the  Shdh-nameh^  ar- 
rani^ed  in  the  order  of  the 
Faivardin  Yasht, 

Irfm  (Airya)  Ir&n 

TurAn  (Tuirya)  Tur^n 

Sairima  (Rum)  Rum 

S&ini  Chin 

Dahi  Kh&var 

From  this  list  we  see,  that  the  Irfin  of  the  Sh&h-n&meh,  given  to  Iredj 
(Erach),  the  Airyava  of  the  Avesta,  is  the  country  of  Airya  or  Irdn  in  the 
Farvardin  Yasht     The  country  (Airya)  is  said  to  have  derived  its  very 
'  S.B.  K*,V.,Ch.XV.«t9.. 
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name  from  this  prince  Airyava  (Iredj).  The  Turftn  of  the  ShAh-oimdi, 
is  the  Tuirya  (Tur&n)  of  the  Farvardin  Yasht.  This  country  also  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  prince  (Tuirya  or  Tur)  to  whom  it  was 
given.  The  Rum  of  the  Sh&h-n&meh  is  the  Sairima  of  the  Farvaidin 
Yasht  The  Pahlavi  Bundehesh^  identifies  Sairima  with  Rum  (Saram 
mat&  ait  i  Arum,  f>.,  the  country  of  Saram  which  is  Arum).  This 
country  also  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  prince  Selam  to 
whom  it  was  given.  The  Kh&var  of  the  Shfth-nftmeh,  w^hich  together 
with  Rum  (Asia-Minor)  was  given  to  prince  Selam,  is  the  Dfthi  of  the 
Farvardin  Yasht 

Now  the  only  country  of  the  list  of  the  Shah-nftmeh,  which  remains 
to  be  identified  with  one  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht  is  Chin.  It  then, 
is  the  same  as  S&ini,  the  remaining  fifth  country  in  the  list  of  the 
Farvardin  Yasht. 

II 

As  to  what  country  constituted  Sftini  or  China  in  the  andent 
literature  of  different  nations,  Prof.  Douglas  says  : 

**  If  we  fuse  into  one,  the  ancient  notices  of  the  Seres  (one  of  the 
appellations  of  the  people  of  China)  and  their  country,  omitting:  ano- 
malous statements  and  manifest  fables,  the  result  will  be  something  like 

the  following  : — 

•*  The  region  of  the  Seres  is  a  vast  and  populous  country,  touching  on 
the  east  the  Ocean  and  the  limits  of  the  habitable  world,  and  extending 
west  to  Imaus  (/.t\,  the  Pamir)  and  the  confines  of  Bactria.'** 

This  is  confirmed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ShAh-nt^meh  of  Firdousi. 
Therein  Turan  (Turkestan)  and  Chin  (China)  are  always  associated 
together.  At  one  time,  it  is  the  same  ruler  who  rules  over  TurAn  and 
Chin  ;  at  another  time,  there  are  different  rulers,  but  the  King  of  Turan 
is  spoken  of  as  Lord  Suzerain  over  the  country  of  Chin.  Again  we  find 
that  at  times  Chin  had  independent  sovereigns. 

Again  it  appears  from  the  Sh^h-nameh  that  Chin  or  China  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  Chin  and  Machin.  Chin  seems  to  be  the  region 
near  Turan,  or  Turkestan,  and  Milchin,  or  the  greater  Chin,  the  China 
of  the  Further  East.  Again  Turin  and  Chin  are  generally  spoken 
of  together,  because  the  boundary  of  one  began  immediately  at  the 
place,  where  that  of  the  other  ended.  In  the  wars  of  Turin  against 
Irin,  Chin,  />.,  both  Chin  and  Machin,  generally  sided  with 
Turfin. 

^  S.  B.  E..  v.,  Ch.  XV^,  29.         '  The  Encyclopjedia  Brittanica,  V.,  p.  6J7. 
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In  the  half  legendary  and  half  historical  wars  of  Afrasi&b,  the 
king  of  Tur&n,  with  Kaikhosru,  the  king  of  Ir&n,  the  former,  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  latter,  looked  to  his  above  two  neighbours 
for  aid. 

Just  as  Chin  or  China  was  known  by  two  names, Chin  and  Machin,  so  its 
monarchs  also  were  known  by  two  names,  vis. ,  Kh&k&n  and  Faghfour. 
They  were  two  different  individuals.  The  Faghfour  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  and  the  Khfikan  was  next  to  him.  At  times,  one 
and  the  same  person  was  spoken  of,  under  both  names.  When  AfrdsiSb, 
hard  pressed  by  Kaikhosru,  seeks  aid  from  Chin,  it  is  the  Faghfour 
that  he  writes^  to,  and  seeks  help  and  support  from.  On  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Afr&siab,  the  king  of  Iran  asks  them  to  surrender.  They 
both  (the  Faghfour  and  the  Kh&k&n)  pay  homage  to  the  sovereign  of 
Iran. '  Kaikhosru  went  to  their  country  and  remained  there  as  their  guest 
for  three  months. 

Ill 

About  the  derivation  of  the  name  Sin,  Sins,  Chin  or  China,  Prof. 
Douglas'  says  :  *'  the  name  of  Chin  has  been  supposed  (doubtfully) 
to  be  derived  from  the  dynasty  of  Thsin  which  a  little  more  than 
two  centuries*  before  our  era  enjoyed  a  brief  but  very  vigorous 
existence,  uniting  all  the  Chinese  provinces  under  its  authority,  and 
extending  its  conquests  far  beyond  those  limits  to  the  south  and 
the  west." 

A  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question  of  the  derivation  of  the 
name  Sin,  Sins  or  Chin,  by  scholars  of  Chinese  literature,  shall  be  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  Avesta  scholars,  because  that  will 
supply  additional  evidence  to  determine  the  latest  date  at  which  the 
Farvardin  Yasht  was  written.     If  it  can  be  satisfactorily  settled  without 

<>..  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Fag^hfour  of  China  with  hundred  thousand  blessings.  (Mohl 
IV.  p.  96.) 

!>..  the  Faghfour  and  the  Kh&kAn  of  China  went  before  the  king  with  excuses  and 
bleMings.    (Mohl  IV.,  pp.  166-67.) 

3 The  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica.  Vol.  V..  p.  6a6. 

*  The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  dynasty  is  255  B.C.  Prof.  Douglas  says  on  this 
point  (Ibid.,  p.  643) :— "  As  the  Empire  became  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  so  much  the 
more  did  the  power  of  the  neighbouring  states  increase.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
that  of  Thsin,  on  the  north-west,  which,  when  it  became  evident  that  the  kingdom  of  Chow 
must  fall  to  pieces,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  undertaken  by  Tsoo  on  the  south 
and  Tsin  on  the  north  for  the  co\-etcd  prize.  But  the  struggle  was  an  unequal  one.  The 
superiority  of  Thsin  in  point  of  size,  and  in  the  number  of  fighting  men  at  its  command,carried 
all  before  it,  and  in  255  B.C.  Chaou-seang  Wang,  having  silenced  his  rivalsy  possessed  biin* 
self  of  the  imperial  States.    Thus  fell  the  Chow  dynasty." 


the  slia4ow'  of  any  doubl,  that  the  couniry  of  China  derived  Its  name 
Chin,  Sin  Of  Si n^  from  the  dynasty  of  Thsin,  which  Oo unshed  200 years 
before  Christ ^  then  it  wiH  lead  us  to  conclude^  that  the  Farvardin  Y'asht 
which  contains  the   name  of  China  as  Saini,  must   have  been    written 
after  that  date,  i.e. ,  aficr  the  second  century  B.  C, 

On  the  other  hand,  a  satisfactory   settlement  of  the   question    of  the 
date  of  the  Farvardin  Vasht,    may  fead    to  a   solution   of  the    dotibtftrj 
question  of  the  lierivalion  of  the  name  of  China,    Ah  far  as  the  evidence 
presented  and  traced  up  to  now,  goes,  it  appears,  that,  though  the  VashI 
itself  as  a  whole  may  he  older,  its  *'  list  of  canonization  "  was  open  up- 
to  as  late  as  B,  C.  195,  because  the  two  personages  mentioned    tlierein 
(Vt*    XIII,    115}      Erezva    Srutt\    Spjtdha,     and     Zrayangha      Spento 
Khratavito,  lived,   according  to  the  Dinkard,   about  400  years  after  the 
traditional  date  attributed  to  the  age  of  Zoroaster\     This  dale  depends 
merely  upon  the  evidence  of  a  later  book*     If  we  accept  this  date,  then 
there  is  a  dilference  of  about  60  years  between  the  date  255  B.  C\    when 
China  began  to  he  ruled  hy  the  Thsin  dynasty,  from  which  it  derived  its 
datcj  and  B*  C,  195  the  latest  date,  determined  up  to  now,  when  additions 
were  made  to  the  list  of  canonization  of  the   Farvardin  Vasht.     Tliis 
makes  it    probable  that  China   may  have  derived  its  name   from  the 
Thsin  dynasty* 

m  But  the  probability  is,  that  though  new  names  have  bech  added  later 
on,  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  as  a  whole,  was  older  than  the  second  century. 
We  do  not  find  in  it,  the  names  of  persons  like  Ardeshir  Bilbeg&n  and 
his  Dastur  Tansar,  who  both  took  an  active  part,  in  what  is  called  the 
Iranian  Renaissance  of  the  early  Sassanian  times.  Again,  we  do  not 
find  the  name  of  Valkhash  of  the  PArthian  dynasty,  who,  according  to 
the  Dinkard,  played  a  prominent  part  in  reviving  the  religion.  This 
shows  that  the  list  was  closed  long  before  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  It  is  believed  by  many  scholars,  that  the  theory  of  Fravashis  or 
Far6hars,  which  the  Yasht  treats  in  its  first  part,  was  one,  which 
suggested  to  Plato  his  philosophic  theory  of  **  Ideas."  Now  Plato 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  (429-347  B.  C).  So,  if  Plato  took  his  philosophy 
of  **  Ideas"  from  that  of  the  Fravashis  in  the  Farvardin  Yasht,  the 
Yasht  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  If  so,  the  fact,  that  the  name  of  China  as  S&ini  occurs  in  this 
old  document,  throws  a  doubt  on  the  belief,  that  it  was  the  Thsin 
dynasty  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  that  gave  its  name  to  China. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  name  was  older  than  the  third  century 
before  Christ. 

Dr.  West,  S.  B.  E.  XLVI  I,  pp.  83,  84.  Le  Zend  Avesto  par  Darmestetcr  1 1,  p^  $04. 
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IV. 

Coming  to  the  Pahlavi  books,  we  find  that,  as  said  above,  the 
Bundehesh  refers  to  the  country  of  Sini,  and  says  that  it  is  ChinistAn  or^ 
China.  Again,  in  the  list  of  mountains  given  in  the  Bundehesh*,  a 
mountain  is  spoken  of  as  Kuf-i-Chin,  i.e.,  the  mountain  of  Chin  or  China. 
It  is  said  to  be  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkestfin'.  It  is  not  certain  which 
particular  mountain  is  meant. 

In  the  Sh&yast  1&  ShAyast,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  religion  of  Sin 
or  China.  There  the  religions  of  different  peoples  are  spoken  of  and 
classed,  as  it  were,  into  three  classes. — (i)  vek^  i>.,  good;  (2) 
gdmiseh  or  mixed,  i.e.^  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  and  (3)  vadtar,  i.e., 
worse. 

The  pasjage  runs  thus — 

*' Avizeh  ddd  veh  din  lenman  homanim  va  p6ry6tkesh  homanim  va 
gomizeh  drid  Sinik  vaskardih  h6mand  va  vatar  d4d  zandik  va  tars&k  va 
yahud  va  av&rik  i  denman  t&n  homand^ 

Dr.  West*  thus  translates  it — 

'*  Of  a  pure  law  (dfid)  are  we  of  the  good  religion,  and  we  are  of  the 
primitive  faith  ;  of  a  mixed  law  are  those  of  the  Sinik  congregation  ;  of 
a  vile  law  are  the  Zendik,  the  Christian,  the  Jew  and  others  of  this 
sort."  As  Prof.  Darmesteter  has  suggested,  the  Sinik  congregation  is 
a  reference  to  the  religion  of  China.  The  writer  calls  his  Zoroastrian 
religion  a  good  religion.  He  condemns  other  religions  as  bad.  He 
does  not  include  the  Chinese  religion  among  the  bad  ones,  but  he  calls 
it  a  mixed  religion,  i.e.,  a  religion  containing  Zoroastrian  elements  as 
well  as  other  foreign  elements.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  Zoroastrian  religion  upon  China. 

V. 

As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Jackson,  "*  M.  Chavannes  in  an  article  entitled 
**  Le  Nestorianisme  et  L*Inscription  de  Kara — Balgassoun,"*  quotes 
several  passages  from  Chinese  books  referring  to  Zoroaster  and  the 
religion  of  Persia.  These  references  prove  clearly,  that  the  Mazdaya^n/in 
religion  of  Zoroaster  had  made  its  way  into  China.  One  of  the 
passages  that  M.  Chavannes  quotes  on  the  subject  is  as  follows  : — 
**  Autrefois  Sou-li-tche  (Zarathushtra,  Zoroaster)  du  royaume  de  Perse, 
avait  institu^  la  religion  mo-ni-enne  du  dieu  c61este  du  feu;  un  ^it 
imperial  ordonna  d*^tablir  k  la  capitale  un  temple  de  Ta-ts'in." 

*  Jiisti  Text.  p.  ««.  l.-i.  West  S.  B.  E.  V,  p.  34,  Chap.  XII,  ?.  -»  Ibid.  Chap.  XII,  1  j. 

»  MS.  of  Mr.  Edalji  K.  Antia.  f  27  b.  1.  1 1 .        ^  S.  B.  E.  V.,  p.  iq6.    Shayant  la  Shayast  VI,  7. 

'  Zoroaster  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,  p.  279.  *^  Journal  Asiatique,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  43.— 

8s  Janvier-Fivrieti  1897. 
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"  PtDOr  ceqw  esl  dt  la  f eligton  mo-nl-enne  du  diet!   c^este    du  le 
au^^foisj  dans  le  rayaume  de  Perse  il  y  eul  Zof  oasire  ;  tt  mit  eo 
lii   felii^ion  du  dieu  c^desie  du   feu ;   ses  disciples   vinrent    f: 
cortversiorib  un  Chine  ;  sous  les  T*ang;,  la  5*^ann*.^  tcheng-koan  (631)  tin 
de  ses  i^ectateurSf  te  mage  Ho*lou  vint  au  p^lais  ap porter  la  religion  dn 
dku  celeste  ;    un  dccrct  imperial  ordonita  d'<Slablir  a  la  capitaJe  uq 
temple  dc  Ta-tsHti  "**  | 

The  work  which  gives  this  passage  was  written  between  1  ^69  and 
tiji  A.  D.  It  says  tlial  a  Persian  temple  was  established  in  China  to 
631  A.  D.*  I 

BtsHLdorg  tlie  above  two  passages,  which  refer  to  Zoroaster  as  thf 
founder  of  the  mt>'ni^nn^  reti^ion,  M.  Chavannes  gives  eleven  othei 
passages,  wherein   this  mo-ni'^enne  religion  is  directly  or  indirect 

referred  to. 

Now.  what  t?  this  religion  named  mo^nt-enne  ?  M.  Chavannes  sa^ 
that  the  religion  generally  referred  by  the  term  mo-ni*ennc  \s  tt 
Mu»»ulman  or  Mahomcdan  religion.  According  to  this  author,  in  thosil 
ciuics,  where  it  is  referred  to,  as  founded  by  Zoroaster  and  the  Magi,  ti 
Is  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  but  the  Chinese  writer^  no!  being^  able  tc 
draw  a  line  of  difference,  has  used  the  same  word  in  a.  wronje 
iM2nse«  i 

M.  Dev^ijlf*  on  the  other  hand,  affirms,  that  the  religion  mo-ni-enne, 
referred  to  in  the  above  Chinese  passages,  is  the  M  auk  bean  religion  or 
the  religion  founded  by  Man),  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian  religion* 

I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  word  *  ^  mo-ni-enne  "  is  a  corrupted  form  of 

*^  Ma^daya^niln,"  the  appellation,  by  which  the  Zoroastrian  reJigton 
waSp  and  is  even  now  knawn  by  Its  votaries. 

It  is  true,  that  some  of  the  allusions  in  the  above  passages,  refer  to  the 

introductiiin  of  the  Persian  religion  in  its  Manichean  form,  but  It  is 
possible,  that  the  religion  continued  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  older 
parent  religion,  of  which  it  was  an  offshoot.  Again  it  is  possible^  thai 
though  the  religion  of  Persia,  that  was  known  to  China  in  its  early 
times,  was  the  MaidayavnAn  religion,  still  by  the  later  authors  it  w*as 
called  Manichean.  because  the  religion  of  Mani  also  came  to  them  from 
Persia* 

1  Journal  Aii»ti(tue,  VoU  IX*  ik  61,  Jjinv»er*F£Tntfff  fSjj, 

»  We  munt  note  Ihat  ttuR  \m  the  lime  of  the  Arab  conqumi  of  Pemiat  and  tradition  ways  that 
PVHflc  t>f  the  Zoro4»triAU«  of  Persia  went  I o  China  with  the  soft  of  VeiJcjanl  ShcheriAr*  the 
{a%1  king  of  P4,*fhta.    (  Vide  AaquirtiT,  Du  Porronp  Zend  A  vesta,  Torne  J»  Panic  1*  p»  jrjft,  netted 

"  a  Le  Journal  A^iatique,  Vol  X.  pp.  4«J^^4*  Novembte-Oircenibre  1*97*    Article  h«ad«l 
Mu«ulm«a»  Bt  Mrniich^wit  Cbineu* ' 
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Among  the  Chinese  passages  quoted  by  M.  Chavannes  there  is  the 
following  one,  which  refers  to  a  king  Pirouz  III  of  Persia  : — 

"  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  Tancien  temple  persan  a  Test  du  quartier  Li-ts*iuen, 
la  2®  ann6e  i  fong  (677)  Pirouze  III,  de  Perse,  demande  a  etablir  un 
temple  persan.  Pendent  la  periode  chen-hng  (705-707)  Tsong 
Tch'ouk'o  sevit  designer  (ce  lieu)  par  le  sort  pour  y  faire  sa  demeure."* 

With  reference  to  this  passage  I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  Chinese 
scholars  to  a  Persian  book  called  r^^ )jy^  Firouz-n&meh.  It  is  not 
printed  as  yet.  I  have  seen  an  old  manuscript  of  this  book  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Manockjee  Rustomjee  Unw/ll&  of  Bombay.  It  is  a 
manuscript  of  288  folios  or  576  pages  having  13  lines  to  a  page.  I 
find  the  following  date  at  the  end  : — 

*.tf.,  Whatever  was  written  in  the  book — the  manuscript  of  Firouz- 
n&meh — is  fliiished  on  roz  (day)  Hormazd  mfth  (month)  Khordad  (Htjri) 
date  24  Rabi-ul-aval  looi. 

This  date  shows  that  the  manuscript  is  more  than  300  years  old.  The 
date  when  the  original  book  was  written  is  not  known. 

Herein,  king  Firouz  is  spoken  of  as  Firouz-Sh4h,  the  son  of  king 
D&rdb,  son  of  king  Bahman,  son  of  king  Asfandyfir,  son  of  king 
Gushtftsp,  son  of  king  Lohrasp.*  Thus  this  Firouz  is  said  to  be  the 
great  grandson  df  Asfandyftr,  who  is  traditionally  spoken  of  among  the 
Parsees,  as  having;  k^one  to  China  and  established  several  fire-temples 
there. 

Inthecommencertltent  of  the  book,  the  author  of  the  book  is  said  to  be 
one  Shaikh  Haji  Mahhiad,  son  of  Maulana  Shaikh,  son  of  Maulana  AH, 
son  of  Shaikh  Maulana.* 

Herein  the  king  is  spokeflU  of  as  Kh^&n  and  as  W&ng  Ljli  \j.  We 
find  the  latter  word  in  thft  names  of  some  Chinese  kings,  such  as 
Wei-lee- Wang  and  Chaou  Seai^  Wang.  This  Chinese  king  is  hostile 
to  Firouz  and  the  Iranians,  and  Is  therefore  given  the  abusive  epithet  of 
harftm  z4deh  ij  I  u«  |  ^  ue.^  bom  6f  illegitimate  connection. 

*  Journal  Aiuatique,  Tome  IX,  Jarfvfcr-Fevrier  1897.  p.  62. 
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VI 

It  appears  from  the  Pahlavi  epistles  of  M&nuscheher,  that  in  the  ninth 
century,  China  was  considered  to  be  the  furthest  place  to  which  one  could 
go  to  from  Persia,  to  avoid  domestic  anxieties  or  troubles.  M&nuscheher 
was  the  head  priest  of  the  Zoroastrians  of  Persia,  especially  of  the 
country  of  Pftrs  and  Kir  man,  in  the  third  century  of  Yazdajard  (ninth 
century  A.  D.)*  He  had  a  brother  named  ZSdsparam,  who  was  the 
head  priest  of  the  Zoroastrians  at  Sarakhs  in  the  north-east  of 
Khorasan.  ^  This  brother  was  transferred  to  Sirkan,  where  he  issued 
some  new  decrees  about  the  purification  ceremony,  which  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  previous  injunctions  on  the  subject  These  new  ideas 
were  considered  to  be  heretical,  and  he  was  believed  to  have  taken  them 
from  the  Tughazghuz^  when  he  was  staying  at  Sarakhs. 

To  avoid  all  the  troubles  and  anxieties  caused  by  the  heretical  beliefs 
of  his  brother,  Mftnuscheher  wishes,  he  could  go  away  to  China. 

The  passage  in  the  epistle  of  M&nuscheher  referred  to  above,  runs 
thus : — 

Benafshman  min  airan  matAAn  agvirazidan  val  diirtar  keshvar  Aig 
sarub  madam  vad-kardan-i-lakum  15.  vashmamunam  farviztan  dayan 
khvishkAriya  memanam  sukun  pavan  maya  bard  val  Chin  ayup  pavan 
bOm  bard  Arum  farvaztan.* 

Dr.  West  thus  translates  the  passage  : — 

**  And  I  myself  shall  have  to  retire  from  the  countries  of  Ir&n  and  to 
wander  forth  to  far  distant  realms  where  I  shall  not  hear  a  rumour 
about  your  evil  deeds.  In  my  occupation,  moreover,  my  fortune  may 
be  to  wander  forth  by  water  even  to  China  or  by  land  even  to  Arum."  * 

»  Dr.  West,  S.  B.  E  .  Vol.  XVIII,  Introduction.p.  25. 
*•  According  to  Ma(,oudt  (Bcrbicr  dc  Mcynard  I.,  p.  214)  these  Tagaxgaz  \^\h  \*JO)   ^^^^ 
a  Turkish  tribe  (pcuplade  turqueX  and  their  country  was  in  the  regions  where  the  Ganges 
had  Its  source,  and  in  the   direction  of  China.     Further  on  (I,  p.  288)  Maqoudi   says   of  this 

po\>plc:— "  Les  Tagazgaz  qui  occupent  la  ville  de  Kouchan  f^^  \j^yf  )  (Kaotchang)  situde 
entre  le  Khora<;an  et  la  Chine,  et  qui  sont  aujourdliui  en  332,  de  toutes  les  races  et  tribus 
turqiies,  la  plus  valeureuse,  la  plus  puissante  et  la  mieux  gouvern^e.  Leurs  rois  portent  la 
titrc  d'Irkhan  et  sculs  entre  tous  ces  peuples  ils  professent  la  doctrine  de  Manis."  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  same  tribe  of  Tagazgaz  which  spread  Manichean  religion  in  China  began 
to  spread  its  tenets  later  on  again  among  some  of  the  Zoroastrians,  who  came  into  contact 
with  it. 

•'  Mr.  Tehmuras  Dinshaw  Anklesaria's  ms.  p.  461, 11.  i-4« 
'  S.  B.E.  XVIII,  P.JSJ. 
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This  jmssage  shows  that  Persia  had  an  intercourse  with  China  in 
early  times  by  sea. 

The  Pahlavi  Bahman^  Yasht  refers  to  China,  saying,  that  according 
to  some,  the  father  of  the  future  apostle,  BehrSm  Varjdvand  will  come 
from  the  direction  of  China  and  according  to  others  from  that  of  India. 

In  the  Pazend  Jftmftspi,  we  find  the  following  reference  to  China  : — 
"  The  country  of  Chinastfin  is  great.  It  has  much  of  wealth,  much  of 
musk,  much  of  jewellery.  Its  people  are  under  affliction,  because 
among  them  there  is  no  far-sight  as  among  us."  {Vide  my  Pahlavi 
Translations,  Part  III,  Jamftspi,  p.  120.) 

VII. 

The  Sh&h-nftmeh  is  replete  with  references  to  China.  It  appears 
that  Persia  had  a  frequent  intercourse  with  China.  So  it  is  probable 
that  the  religion  of  Persia  may  have  influenced  China. 

The  fortress  of  Kanga,  referred  to  in  the  Avesta  (Yt  V.  57),  and 
referred  to  by  Firdousi*  as  Kang-dez  was  founded  by  the  Iranian 
prince  Siftvakhsh.  According  to  the  Pahlavi  Bundehesh'  it  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Khorshed-cheher,  a  son  of  Zoroaster  himself.  This 
fortress  of  Kangdez  is,  according  to  Prof.  Gutschmid^,  the  Khang-kieu 
of  Chinese  history. 

Arjftsp,  who  declares  war  against  Gushtdsp,  the  King  of  Irfin,  as  a 
protest  against  his  (Gusht&sp's)  acceptance  of  the  new  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  is  spoken  of  both  as  the  Idng  of  Turftn  and  Chin. 

From  the  Shfth-nftmeh  we  learn,  that  Aspandy&r,  the  son  of  GushtAsp, 
went  up  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  He  defeated  king  Arj^p,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  the  King  of  Tur&n  and  Chin,  took  his  castle  of  *' Ruin 
daz,"  and  then  founded  several  fire-temples  in  that  locality.  Speaking 
of  his  conquest  of  this  fortress,  Aspandyftr  says  : — '^ 

According  to  Prof.  Gutschmid®  we  learn  from  Chinese  sources  that  a 
Chinese  tribe  named  Yue-chi  had  conquered  the  Persian  territories  of 
Bactria  and  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Persians.  In 
Sassanian  times  we  find  even  an  instance  of  matrimonial  alliance 
between  Persia  and  China.  King  Chosroes  I  (Noshirwfin)  married  a 
daughter  of  the  then  Khikdn  of  China.  ^ 

»S.  B.  E.  v.,  West.  p.  110.  Ch.lII,  14. 
«  Mohl  II.  p.  141.  »  S.  B.  E.  v.,  p.  141,  Ch.  XXXn,  $. 

*  Article  on  Persia,  in  The  Encyclopedia  BritUnica,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  $94. 
«Mohl  IV,p.6so. 
*>  Article  on  Persia  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanicat  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  59** 
^  Mohl  VI,  p.  335* 


■  I 
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According  to    Ma^udi,  as  late  as  in  the  ninth  century  (264  Hijri)  t 
were  Magi    (^^ j.^  }  in  China.  * 

Chinese  silk  was  well-known  in  ancient  Persia.  The  Chii 
brocade,  ^j*Ai»"  uf  ^rf*^»  *s  often  spoken  of  by  Firdousi  as  playin 
prominent  part  in  Persian  decoration.'  It  appears  that  the  Chinese 
of  decoration  was  known  in  Persia  from  old  times.  Sind6 
the  mother  of  Roudftbeh,  is  represented  as  decorating  a  thron 
Chinese  fiftshion. 

i.e.,    She  placed  a  golden   throne  in  the  palace  and  decorated 
Cliinese  fashion.  * 

*  B.  de  Meynard  I ,  p.  30.'). 
*Mohl  IV,  p.  25-  "  Mohl  I,  p.  340. 
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ON 

King  Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji  R&na. 

By  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  B.A, 

(Read  i^th  July  1903.) 

I  beg  to  submit  this  paper  as  a  supplement  to  my  paper  on  **  The 
Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji  RAnA  "  read  before 
our  Society  on  19th  December  1901  and  published  as  Article  VIII.  in 
No.  LVIIL,  Vol.  XXI,  ofthe  Journal  of  the  Society,  (pp.  69-245). 

In  March  1903  I  received  from  Paris,  from  Miss  Menant,  who  had 
come  to  Bombay  in  1900-1901  on  a  scientific  mission  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  to  study  Parseeism,  among  other  papers,  a  paper 
marked  as  **  Important,"  and  with  the  word  **  Meherji  RAnA  " 
written  on  it  in  red  pencil.     In  it,  she  said  : — 

J'ai  trouv^  en  feuilietant  k  la  Biblioth^que  ^"?  Vs  fameux  papiers 
d* Anquetil  (No.  18)  deux  passages  curieux  que  ^^  ^  .  (L'  6criture  est 
si  mauvaise,  Torthographe  si  dtrange,  de  plus  les  lignes  sont  tellement 
enchev(^tr6es  que  n'ayant  pas  de  loupe,  j*ai  en  quelque  peine  a  les 
d^chiflfrer.)* 

A  hasty  perusal  of  the  passages,  as  she  wrote  them,  showed,  that  a 
careful  copy  would  throw  great  light  upon  the  subject  of  **  Akbar  and 
Meherji  RAnA." 

So  I  wrote  to  her  on  loth  March,  requesting  her  to  send  me  a  fair 
clearly-written  copy  of  these  notes  again,  and  also  an  English  transla- 
tion of  these  notes,  as  understood  by  her.  I  subsequently  requested  her 
to  send  me  a  photograph  of  the  notes. 

In  compliance  with  my  request  she  has  kindly  sent  mc  a  photograph 
of  the  whole  page,  containing  the  passages  about  Akbar  and  Dastur 
Meherji  RAnA.  I  beg  to  place  that  photograph  on  the  table  for  the 
inspection  of  members  present.  According  to  Miss  Menant,  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  at  the  studio  of  the  National  Library  of  Paris  on 
Tuesday,  the  31st  of  March  1903  (faite  k  Tatelier  de  la  Biblioth^que 
Nationalc,  a  Paris,  le  Mardi  31  Mars  1903).'  A  copy  of  the  facsimile 
ofthe  photo  is  attached  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

In  a  note  sent  with  the  photograph  she  says  : — **  J*ai  trouve  la  note 
par  hasard  en  feuilietant  les  brouillons  d*  Anquetil  pour  revoir  ce  qui 
touchait  a  Surate,  lorsque  tout  a  coup  ce  passage  m'a  saute  aux  yeux."' 

*  i.e.t  "  In  turning  over  the  famous  papers  o(  Anquetil  (No.  I8)  at  the  National  Library, 
I  have  found  two  curious  passages,  which  are  as  follow  :— (The  writing  is  so  bad,  the  ortho- 
graphy so  strange,  and  most  ot  the  lines  are  entangled  in  such  a  way,  that  not  having  a 
magnifying  glass,  I  had  much  trouble  in  deciphering  them)." 

'  Miss  Mcnant's  note  on  the  copy  made  from  the  photograph. 

"  f.r.,  "I  found  the  note  by  chance,  on  turning  over  the  rough  note4x>ok  of  Anquetil  to  look 
for  what  referred  to  Surat,  when  luddenly  this  pssage  caught  my  eyes." 
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Lgivc  here  in  fu!J  what  Miss  Menant  says  about  this  n 
and  about  the  points  which  strike  her* 

*^  Cette  pag*?  photographic  provient  de  la  Biblioth^ue   Natlonale, 
du  recueil   des  mss.   d  *Anque  til  Du  Perron  catdogut^s   am  si  qu'iJ  suit: 
LXXIX,    Nelles     Acquisitions    francaises.      ^,874,     Melanges   sur  le*< 
Parsis  voL  en  4°  de  63  pages, 

Le  page  Tti   conticnt  les  iujets  les  plus  dlffercnts.      C*est    k   partif 

de  :  Ic  Mogol  Akbar que  commence  la  citation  qui  nous 

occupe.  Vous  pouvei  voir  aussi— au  has  de  la  pa^je — ^une  remarque  ssir 
les  manages  des  Parsis  avec  les  ^trang6res  qui  n*a  rien  k  faire  a%*ec 
Akbar.  Souvenez— vous  que  ce  sont  de  simples  notes  de  voyage 
recueillies  h&tivement. 

Toutefois,  vu  la  parfaite  bonne  foi  d'Anquctil,  m6dilez  chaque  moi, 

J*appellc  vfltre  attention  : 

t*.     Sur   Torthographe  de    Merji  Riknfk— elle  est    tr^s  bizarre — mais 
il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  de  douter  de  Tidentit^  du  person nagc, 

2*.     Que  M.  R.  (Merji  RS^nll)  a  M  le   seul   qui  pGt  ixpii^ut^t  la  loi. 

3°.  Que  c*est  d'apfts  son  avis  qu'  Akbar  envoya  demander  k  Shah 
Abbas  un  dastour  du  Kerman. 

(LTiistoire  des  vers  est  obscure*     .     ,     ^     .) 

4°,     Qu*  est  ce  que  ce  Dastour  Schapour-hls  de  Kekobad  ? 

Les  noms  de  localites  ne  soul^venl  aucun  doute.  Nausari  (Naucary) 
est  bien  Uslble*  Mais  qu*est  ce  que  Kakri-Kari  k  \  f  Jde  Surate  ?  }\: 
n'ai  rien  trouv^  dans  le  Gazetteer. 

Ce  que  je  sais  c'est  que  Akbar  mit  le  si6ge  devant  Surate  le  19  Janvier 
15^3 — le  fort  ne  se  rend  it  qu'  au  bout  de  six  semaines.  Ou  etait  le 
camp  de  TEmpereur  ? 

II  est  certain  que  pendant  ces  six  semaines  Akbar  eut  le  temps  de 
voir  les  Parsis  et  de  faire  connaissance  avec  Meherji  R&n&  qui  habitait 
une  locality  si  proche  voisine."» 

I  give  at  the  end,  the  passages  in  full,  as  read  and  translated  by  Miss 
Menant,  giving  my  few  suggestions  or  amendadons  as  foot-notes. 

Now  let  us  see  what  points  in  my  previous  paper,  referred  to  above, 
are  corroborated  by  this  new  find  of  Anquetil's  notes,  and  what  new 

^  TRANtLATiON.-*This  \A\oto^Si^cd  paere  comes  from  the  National  Library,  firom  tiie 
collection  of  manuscripts  of  Anquetil  Du  Perron  catalocrued  as  follows  :->LXXIX.  Nelles 
French  Acquisitions  8,874.    Miscellaneous  over  the  Parsees,  volume  in  quarto  of  63  pagrea," 

Le  pagre  ^  contains  most  different  subjects.  It  is  from  (the  words)  "  Le  Mo^  Akbar," 
that  the  quotation  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  commences.  You  can  see  also  at  the  end  of 
the  pafl^e,  a  remark  over  the  marriages  of  the  Parsis  with  foreiflrners,  which  has  nothiair  to  do 
with  Akbar.  Remember  that  these  are  the  simple  notes  of  a  traveller  collected  hastily. 
Nevertheless,  considering  the  perfect  good  faith  of  Anquetil,  consider  well  ei^rfa  wocd. 
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light  is  thrown  on  some  of  the  questions  in  that  paper.     In  my  above 
paper  I  tried  to  prove  the  following  points  : — 

1.  That  Ardeshir,  who  is  spoken  of  by  the  Dabistan,  written  long 
after  Akbar's  time,  as  having  come  to  Akbar's  Court,  had  come  to 
India,  long  after  the  religious  discussions  were  closed,  and  long  after 
Akbar  had  adopted  the  visible  forms  of  2^roastrian  worship,and  Zoroas- 
trian  calendar  and  festivals,  and  so,  he  had  no  hand  in  influencing 
Akbar  towards  these  things. 

2.  That  Ardeshir  had  specially  come  for  the  purpose  of  the  dic- 
tionary, known  as  Farhang-i-Jehangiri,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  the  religious  discussions  at  the  court,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  the  king,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

3.  That  it  was  the  Nadsari  Parsees,  who  had  attended  the  Court  of 
Akbar  to  take  part  in  the  religious  discussions,  which  took  place  there 
in  1576-79. 

4.  That  Dastur  Meherji  R^n^  was  a  leading  Parsee  of  Na6sari,  and 
that  as  such,  he  headed  the  party  from  Naosari. 

5.  That  he  explained  the  Zoroastrian  religion  to  king  Akbar. 

6.  That  if  king  Akbar  put  on  the  sudreh  and  kusH  (i>.,  the 
sacred  shirt  and  thread),  as  referred  to  in  some  of  the  songs,  which 
spoke  of  Dastur  Meherji  R&n^*s  visit  to  the  court  of  Akbar,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  especially  as  he  had  put  on  the  sacred 
symbols  of  other  religions,  such  as  Hinduism  and  Christianity. 

Now  let  us  examine,  how  far  the  above  points,  which  I  have  tried  to 
prove  in  my  former  paper,  with  the  help  of  old  documents  and 
manuscripts,  are  supported  by  the  manuscript  notes  of  Anquetil,  which 
record  the  tradition  he  had  heard  during  the  period  of  his  visit  to  India 
and  his  stay  at  Surat  from  1755  ^^  1761,  i.e.^  about  150  years  ago.  In 
my  first  paper,  I  rested  upon  the  authority  of  a  book  by  a  Parsee 
Dastur  written  in  about  1765  A.  D.,  which  said,  that  Dastur  Meherji 
RAn^  had  gone  to  the  court  of  king  Akbar  and   had  explained   to  him 

I  call  your  attention  to  (the  following)  :— 
(i)    To  the  spelling  (of  the  name)  of  Meherji  RAnA.    It  is  very  odd.    But  there  is  no 

room  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  person, 
(a)    That  Meherji  R4nA  has  been  the  only  person  who  could  expUiin  the  Faith, 
(\)    That  it  is  on  his  advice  that  Akbar  sent  to  ask  for,  from  Shah  Abbas,  a   Dastur 

from  Kerman.    (The  story  of  the  verse  is  objure.    .    .    .    ) 
(4)    Who  is  this  Dastur  Shapour,  son  of  Kekobad  ? 

The  names  of  the  localities  do  not  raise  any  doubt.  Nausari  (Nau^ary)  is  very  legible. 
But  what  is  this  Kakri-Kari  at  ij  £  (furlong)  from  Surat?  I  have  found  nothing 
(about  it)  in  the  Gatetieer, 
What  I  know  is  this,  that  Akbar  laid  siege  to  Surat  on  19th  January  1S7J.  The  fort 
did  not  surrender,  but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Where  was  the  camp  of  the  Emperor  ? 
It  is  certain,  that  during  these  six  weeks,  Akbar  had  the  time  to  see  the  Parsis  and  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mebeiji  RAnA,  who  lived  at  a  place  in  tuch  a  ck>se  vicinity. 
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the  Zoroastrian  religion.  ^  Now  this  discovery  of  Anque til's  manuscript 
notes,  enables  me  to  place  before  the  Society,  the  authority  of  a  French 
author  of  great  eminence,  who  had  specially  come  to  India  to  study 
Parseeism  in  its  home.  Anquetil  left  India  in  1761  A.D.,  so  these 
manuscript  notes  must  have  been  jotted  down  in  this  volume,  which 
formed  his  notebook,  some  time  before  that  year.  So  we  have  now  the 
authority  of  a  writer  who  wrote  at  least  four  years  before  Dastur 
Shapurji,  the  Parsee  author 

We  will  examine  AnquetiPs  notes  in  the  order  in  which  we  find  them, 
and  see  how  they  support  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  in  ray 
first  paper.  I  will  give  the  notes  as  translated  by  Miss  Menant.  The 
first  passage  of  the  notes  refers  to  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri  and 
Ardeshir.  Having  found  nobody  in  India,  either  in  his  court  or  out 
of  his  court,  who  could  help  him  in  the  philological  work  of  the 
dictionary,  he  sends  for  a  Dastur  from  Persia. 

AnquetiPs  first  important  note  is  on  this  point,  and  it  runs  as 
follows : — 

**  The  Mogul  Akbar  finding  no  Dastur,  who  had  an  answer  for  every 
thing  (gUr  tout),  according  to  Dastur  Meherji  RAnA's'  opinion,  wrote  to 
Shah  Abbas  Sophi  of  Persia  to  send  him  one  from  Kerman.  Shah 
Abbas  sent  him  the  Dastur  Ardeshir,  who  began  under  him  the  Phar 
(hang*)  finished  under  Djehanguir  and  which  bears  his  name.  (Hyde, 
p.  4,  says  that  it  is  Ibn  Fakeruddin*  Angjou  who  wrote  it.)" 
Now  this  passage  of  AnquetiPs  notes  supports  the  following  two  facts, 
which,  I  have  handled  in  my  previous  paper  : — 

I.  That  Ardeshir  was  sent  for  helping  Janialuddin  in  the  work  of 
writing  his  dictionary,  known  as  the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri,  and  not  for 
explaining  to  king  Akbar  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

'  Journal,  B   B.  R.  A.  Society.  Vol.  XXI.  No.  LVIII.  p.  114 

-Miss  Menant  considers  Anquetil's  spelling  of  the  name  of  Meherji  RAna  as  odd  (bizarre). 
It  is  diflicult  to  determine  how  Anquetil  has  spelt  the  name,  but  I  think,  Anquetil  has  written 
the  iinme  as*'  Meheri*«r  fils  de  RAnA  "  ir..,  Melieriar.  son  of  RAnA,  which  was  the  Persian  form 
in  whxh  some  names  of  Parsces  were  usually  written  in  former  times,  r./r*  Darab  bin  Rustam, 
!>.,  Darab,  the  son  of  Ruf^tam.  For  a  number  of  illustrations  oi  this  kind,  x'uic  my  first 
paper  (Journal.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXI  ,  No  LVIII.  p.  2J7).  Meherji  R'tnA's  name  t  ccurs 
af^ain  a  little  lower  down  (I.  3  l  of  the  photographed  page),  where  the  form  1  have  suggested 
appears  more  distinct.  At  least  the  word  "  fils  "  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  in  the  name  in  both 
the  places.  Viffe  Anquetil's  Le  Zend  Avesta  Tome  I,  Part  2.  Notices,  p.  XXV'I,  where  he 
gives  the  name  of  a  Dastur  as  "  Darab  fils  d'Ormuzd  "     Vide  also  Tome  II.  pp.  52—5?. 

'In  the  photo,  we  read  as  far  as  *  pharha.''  1  he  last  two  letters  seem  to  have  been  torn 
out  in  the  margin. 

"•This  person  was  '*  Mir  JamAluddin    Husain  an  Inju  Sayyid  "  (Ain-i-Akbari,    Blochmann's 

•  **" 

translation,  Vol.  I.,  p.  450.  »jp-*  |  c:^  |  ^  Lu/  j  )  -U-ua^  ^  t3J  |  J  Uiw  JU*  Bloch- 
mann's Text  I,  p.  126,  column  J,  1.  4).  He  was  the  author  of  Farhang-i-Jehangiri.  Hyde  by 
calling  him  Ibn  Fakeruddin  (t>.,  the  son  of  Fakeruddin)  seems  to  call  him  perhaps  by  his 
father's  name.    He  is  called  Angju  or  Inju,  because  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  that  name. 
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2.     That  Ardeshir  came  long  after  the  discussions  ot  the  Ib^dat 

Kh&neh  in  1576-79,  and  long  after  Akbar  adopted  the  visible  forms 

of  Zoroastrian  worship. 

We  will  dwell  upon  these  facts  at  some  length. 

I.  I  have  handled  the  first  fact  at  great  length  in  my  previous  paper 
(Journal  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  LVIII,  pp.  85  to  93),  and  that, 
on  the  very  authority  of  Mir  JamMuddin,  the  author  of  the  Farhang-i- 
Jeh^ngiri,  and  therein  showed  that  Ardeshir  had  come  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Farhang-i-JehAngiri.  AnquetiPs  notes  support  this  fact.  Not  only 
that,  but  Anquetil  tells  us  an  altogether  new  thing,  which  we  had  not 
known  from  any  other  source.  It  is  this,  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dastur  Meherji  R&nA  himself,  that  king  Akbar  wrote  to  Persia,  to  get 
from  there  a  competent  man,  who  could  help  in  the  work  of  the  Farhang-i- 
JehlLngiri.  King  Akbar  wrote  accordingly,  and  Ardeshir  was  se^t  to 
him  for  the  purpose. 

To  understand  this  passage  clearly,  we  must  read  the  words  of  king 
Akbar  as  given  by  Mir  Jam^uddin  in  the  preface  of  his  Farhang-i- 
Jeh^giri.  Akbar  said  :  '*  Since  the  time  the  Arabs  had  the  hand  of 
authority  in  the  country  of  Persia,  the  Persian  language  having  been 
mixed  with  Arabic  words,  most  of  the  Parsee  and  Dari  and  Pahlavi  wor.'s 
have  become  obsolete,  nay,  have  disappeared  altogether.  So  the 
explanation  of  the  books,  which  have  been  written  in  old  Persian  lan- 
guages, and  the  meaning  of  the  poems,  which  poets  of  old  times  adorned 
with  ornaments  of  poetry,  have  remained  concealed  and  hidden  under 
the  curtain  of  concealment  and  the  veil  of  privacy.  Therefore,  before 
this  time,  I  had  ordered  some  of  the  members  of  this  court,  which 
protect  learned  men,  to  prepare  a  book  containing  all  the  old  Persian 
words  and  phrases.  No  one  could  perform  the  work  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  necessary  that  in  this  noble  branch  of  learning,  you  should  prepare  a 
book  of  good  fame  and  sublime  name,  so  that  in  consequence  of  its 
always  being  united  with  my  good  fortune,  its  effect  may  remain 
permanently  on  the  pages  of  time  for  day  and  night  (i.  e,,  the  book  may 
be  connected  with  my  name  and  prove  useful  for  ever)."  (Journal  B. 
B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  LVIII,  pp.  87-88.) 

This  long  statement  of  Akbar  and  Anquetil's  notes,  show  that  the  king 
was  long  anxious  to  get  written  '*  a  book  containing  all  the  old  Persian 
words  and  phrases."  He  had  ordered  the  learned  scholars  of  his  Court 
to  prepare  a  book  of  that  kind,  but  had  failed.  No  learned  scholar  of 
his  Coui  t  could  do  that  work  well.  He  had  thought  that  the  Parsee 
Dastuts  might  possibly  help  him  in  that  philological  work,  but  he 
found  that  there  was,  to  use  the  words  of  Anquetil,  "no  Dastur  who 
had  an  answer  for  everything."  He  found,  that  they  also  could  not 
explain    all   the   old   obsolete   words   io    the    old    Persian   literature 
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nqidmd  to  bo  expldbed  in  ttie  A^kmaxy,  Dastur  Meherji  U-^nt, 
whose  aoquftlatance  he  had  first  made  while  at  Sural,  as  we  wUl  see 
later  on,  had  advised  him  to  send  for  a  Daslur  from  Kerman.  So, 
latterly,  when  he  heard  that  Mir  JamftludJin  bad  made  that  kind  cf 
study  hb  speciality^  he  encouraged  him  and  ordered  the  diciionan 
to  be  written.  To  assist  him  in  tiiat  subjecl,  vh,,  in  that  of 
explaining  aU  old  Persian  obsdete  words,  &c.,  he  sought  to  gei 
literary  hdp  from  all  quarters.  He  then  remembered  the  advioe 
which  Dastur  Meherji  Rini  had  gl\'en  him,  some  years  before^ 
and  wrote  to  the  dien  Shah  of  Persia,  Shah  Abbas.  In  respond 
to  this  requisition,  Shah  Abbas  sent  to  him  Ardeshir.  Anquetil  seeni^ 
to  be  very  careful  in  jotting  down  notes  of  what  he  had  heard  anJ 
learnt  In  this  case,  the  fact  of  ArdesKir's  assisting  Jam^iuddm  io 
his  work  of  FarhAng-i-Jehftngiri,  seems  to  have  been  misstated  or 
misunderstood,  as  that  of  his  writing  the  whole  of  the  dictionary. 
So  he  puts  down  in  bradeets  what  Hyde  said  about  tt,  Thu  author 
Hyde,  referred  to  by  Anquetil,  is  Thomas  Hyde,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
languages  in  the  University  of  Chcfofd,  and  his  book,  to  th^  fourtli 
page  oi  wbkh  a  reference  is  |^ven  by  Anquetil,  is  the  **  Veterum 
Persarum  et  Parthonun  et  Medorum  Religionis  Hbtoria/'  On  the 
fourth  pi^  of  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  pubUshcd  in  1700  A.  D, ,  and 
of  the  second  edition,  published  in  176O1  we  hnd  the  foltowini^  words  on 
the  subject : —  i 

Qu6d  Persae  olim  fuerint  Sabaitae,  seu  Sabii,  fidem  facit  Ibn  Phac- 

reddin  Angjou  Persa  in  Libro  Pharhangh  Gjih&nghiri  de  Persis  Shemi 

proneptibus  loquens  in  Prooemio  sue. 

A  friend  has  kindly  translated  the  passage  thus  for  me  :  "  Because 
the  Persians  were  formerly  Sabaitae  Sabii,  Ibn  Phacreddin  Angjou, 
the  Persian,  in  his  book  Pharhangh  Gjih^nghiri  about  the  Persian 
descendants  of  Shemus,  speaking  in  his  preface,  believes.     .     .     .     *' 

2.  Now,  as  to  the  second  fact  of  the  date  of  Ardeshir's  arrival  at 
the  Court  of  Akbar,  I  have  shown  on  the  authority  of  the  preface  of 
the  Farhang-i-JehAngiri,  that  Ardeshir  could  not  have  come  to  the 
Court  at  the  time,  when  the  religious  discussions  at  the  Ib&dat  Kh^neh 
were  going  on  (1576  to  1579),  and  that  he  came  long  after  that  time, 
and  long  after  Akbar  adopted  the  visible  forms  of  Zoroastrian  wor- 
ship (Journal  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.,  Vol.  XXL,  No.  LVIII.,  pp.  92-93).  Now 
this  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  above  passage  of  Anquetil's  notes. 
We  learn  from  it— and  this  is  a  new  fact  that  we  learn  here — that  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  to  whom  Akbar  wrote  on  the  matter,  was  Shah  Abbas 
Sophie.  This  Shah  Abbas  Sophie  was  the  well-known  king  of  Persia, 
known  as  Abbas  the  Great.  He  was  called  Safawi,  because  he 
belonged  to  the  Suflfavean  dynasty  founded  b^  Shah  Ismail.  Tlie  dynasty 
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took  its  name  from  one  Shaikh-Suffee-u-deen. '  He  came  to  the  throne 
in  1585  at  the  young  age  of  eighteen.  According  to  Markham,'  **  On 
the  death  of  his  wicked  uncle,  Ismail,  in  1577,  the  incapable  father^ 
was  set  aside  after  a  few  years,  and  young  Abbas  was  proclaimed 
Shah  of  Persia  by  the  nobles  of  Khur^s^n  at  Nishapur.  In  the  year 
1585  he  found  himself  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  of  Persia. " 

So  it  is  quite  clear,  that  Ardeshir  could  not  have  come  to  India 
before  1585  when  Shah  Abbas  C^afawi  came  to  the  throne.  And  we  know 
that  by  that  time  the  religious  discussions  at  the  Court  were  over,  and 
Akbar  had  already  adopted  the  visible  forms  of  Parsee  worship,  etc.  We 
must  remember,  that,  if  it  was  in  1585  that  Shah  Abbas  came  to  the 
throne — and  at  that  time  he  was  only  a  lad  of  eighteen — some  time  must 
have  taken  for  the  news  to  come  to  India,  and  for  the  young  prince  to 
be  sufficiently  established  in  power  and  influence,  so  as  to  carry  on 
correspondence  with  a  great  king  like  Akbar.  So  the  date,  1592  A.D., 
we  have  arrived  at,  as  that  of  his  arrival,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Farhang-i-Jehftngiri,  is  correct.  Anyhow  he  came  after  1585  A.D.,  #>., 
long  after  the  discussions  at  the  Ib^dat  Kh^neh  were  over,  and  long 
after  Akbar  adopted  the  visible  forms  of  Parsee  worship,  etc. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  passage  of  AnquetiPs  notes,  which 
supports  the  next  three  points,  referred  to  above,  as  proved  in  my 
previous  paper.     It  runs  as  follows,  as  translated  by  Miss  Menant : — 

**  The  Mogul  Akbar,  Djahanguir's  father,  came  to  Kakrikari  one  f.  and 
a  half  from  Surat  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  (ago)  or  more.  He  was 
curious  to  know  the  religion  of  the  Parsees.  He  found  only  the  Dastur 
Meherji  R&na  of  Nausari  who  was  able  to  explain  the  law*  to 
him." 

This  passage  is  very  important.  It  very  clearly  says  that  Dastur 
Meherji  R^n^  explained  to  him  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Anquetil 
herein  says  the  same  thing  of  Meherji  RAn^,  that  is  said  of  him  about 
five  years  later,  by  Dastur  Shapurji  Sanjana  in  his  work,  as  said  above. 
But  another  important  thing  in  this  passage  is  this,  that  it  shows  that 
it  was  at  the  time  when  Akbar  came  to  Surat,  that  he  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  learned  Dastur  and  learnt  from  him  the  principles 
of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  The  place  Kakrikari  referred  to  in  the 
passage  as  being  one  f.  (furlong)  and  a  half  from  Surat,  and  as  the 
place  up  to  which  Akbar  had  come,  is  even  now  known  as  AlSRl  ^lO 
KAnkrA  Khari. 

^     Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  vol.  1  (1829),  p.  310. 

*  A  general  sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia  by  C.  R.  Markham  (1874).  p.  273.  Vide  also 
the  Encyck>p8edia  BriUnnica.  L  p.  8  ;  XVUl.,  p.  6J7. 

'    Muhammad  Mirza,  the  ddest  son  of  Tahmasp. 

*  l!.^*  The  ZocxMwtrian  law. 


Nsirmad^iliaiikar  LAlshankar,  a  wclf^known  po^t  of  Gujamt,  m  1^ 
short  Gujarat!  history  ^^'^  Surat\  says  that  Akbar  pitched  hts  camp  near 
Gopipurk  in  Siir;it.  Mr*  Eduljl  Burjorji  Patel  in  his  history  of  SuraE* 
says  that  he  bad  fUdit-nJ  hb  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  GupitaJAo,  just 
sit  the  place  where  standi  at  f  resent,  the  suburbs  of  S^labatpurA 
Rustampurd, 

Now  KankfA  Kh'ri,  lo  wlticb,  according  to  Anquettt^  Akbar  had 
come,  and  which,  iherefore,  must  be  his  place  of  cam p,  is  situated  just 
dose  lo  the  above  places  of  Gopipurii,  SalAbatpur,\  and  Rustampufi, 
which  ^  the  above  authors,  who  are  residents  of  Sural,  say — rerhans  os 
tlie  authority  of  old  traditions — were  the  camping  places  of  Akfcotn. 
While  camping  there  ^  he  may  have  seen  many  Parsees  of  Surat  aiuL 
liked  to  know  something  about  their  religion.  He  met  no  Dastur  there 
capable  of  explaining  to  him  the  religion,  and  so  had  to  send  fcf^ 
one  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Na6sarL  Dastur  Meherji  K^nA, 
was  the  head  priest  of  the  town,  then  explained  to  him  the  reJigtotiu 
Being  favourably  tmprest^ed  with  the  knowledge  of  Dastur  JVf ehen 
RlnA,  it  is  quite  natural,  that,  when  later  on^  he  held  religious  dt9~. 
cussions  at  the  IbAdat  KliAneh,  he  sent  for  him  from  NaOsari,  Jt  ^-ai 
for  this  reason,  then,  that  we  fmd  that,  according  to  Badadni  and  the 
author  of  the  Dabiiil^pj  the  Na6sari  Parsees  were  sent  for^  to  attend. 
the  Court  later  on  for  the  religious  discussions. 

AnquetiJ's  notes  then  support  the  fact,  that  it  was  Dastur  Meherfi 
RAn^,  who  explained  to  Akbar  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  that  it 
was  the  Nadsari  Parsees  who  took  a  part  in  the  religious  discussions  at 
the  IbAdat-khAneh.     Having  been  thus  introduced   to  this  Dastur,  and 
knowing  him  as   the   proper  person  to  advise  on  the  subject  of  the 
dictionary,  over  which,  according  to  the  above  passage  in  the  preface  of 
the  Farhang-i-Jehangiri,  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  had  consulted  him,  and 
the  Dastur  had  advised  him  to  send  for  a  learned  Zoroastrian  from 
Persia,  who,  inhabiting,  as  he  did,  the  mother  country,  was  more  likely 
to  be  versed  with  the  old  forms  of  ancient  and  obsolete  Persian,   Dari 
and  other  words.     This  advice,  the  king  acted  upon,  when  later  on,  he 
found,  in  Mir  JamAluddin,  a  peraon  capable  to  undertake  the  work  of 
the  dictionary. 

The  Tabakat-i-Akbari»  gives  the  following  date  for  the  conquest  of 
Surat,  referred  to  above  ; 

'    ^^n'd  }i^^^\  ^&bf\  (\<^s)  Ml. -iH.   "»Mioi?  "iH^da^tl  \^M\  ^^mijt^ 

JMW^i  o\lvflM^l  aH|J|cn  i^l  rt'<^  ftliam." 
^     "  ^Jrl'il  rt<lRl>H  ''  («?<:Vo)  HI.  '?'».  "«MiOi^  mt^ll^  rtlo  Vif  Wl  «M^«IWl  ^Hv53^ 

5\iHlfi«aHJl  ill  (wni  li^i^ii  ^c-iioirtM^"  n«(i  ^^ri^N^  B  c^i)  tiv^m  ^<tL  " 

*  Munshi  Nawal  Kvshore's  lithographed  edition  of  1875  A.D.,  p.  298, 1. 18. 
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i.e,f  **  this  conquest  was  effected  on  23rd  ShawwAl  in  the  year  980."' 

Now  the  fact,  recorded  by  Anquetil,  that  Akbar  made  the  first 
acquaintance  of  Dastur  Meherji  R^n4,  and  learnt  the  principles  of 
Zoroastrian  religion  from  him,  when  at  Surat — though  it  is  new  as  far 
as  other  writers  are  concerned — has  been  recorded  in  a  set  of  verses 
addressed  by  KaikobAd,  the  son  of  Dastur  Meherji  RAnA,  to  Jehan- 
gir,  the  son  of  Akbar. 

I  beg  to  produce  before  the  Society,  a  copy  of  the  Persian  verses. 
It  says,  that  it  itself  is  a  copy  from  an  older  copy.  Of  course,  in  such 
a  case,  the  production  of  the  first  original  in  Dastur  KaikobAd's  own 
handwriting,  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  had  gone  to  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor.     I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  S.  H.  Hodiwala  for  this  copy. 

We  read  the  following  lines  in  these  verses  addressed  to  Jehangir. 
Portions  of  the  paper  of  the  copy,  which  has  come  to  my  hands,  have 
been  torn  oflF. 

^IumU  ^    ey;^    ^y.    -'-^^  —  e;^^  U^/ ^/l  «t^  UJ^  /^ 

xUjJU       cVJj^y       v^lj>)'  — ^^[:)^'^)y^.^)^y^jl^ri' 

^]j^^     A     ^)y^     *^/  —  J^j  e;!;^  /^*3^  ^^'^>^jJt^ 

^yl  j/j  J  J^   yJ^*'  ff — ^^J    xLA  »li';Jj  

»•;  J  ui^   ;'  )^.  cXju.^_xLi  j/  ^jjjl  

)K^^     A      d)j^^      X^T      /J  — ttyjUw     uj|f;     ^j 

Translation. — I  submit  a  request  to  the  stable  (power  of  His 
Majesty),  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  king  of  the  nobles,  so  that  the 
case  of  this  powerless  person  (f>.,  my  poor  self)  may  come  into  the 
consideration  of  your  pious  enlightened   souL    O  fortunate  king  ;  the 

>  Elliot's  (Dawson)  Htstoiy  of  India.  VoL  V,  p.  JSO.  This  it  about  1573  A.  O,  Elphin- 
stone's  History  of  India,  $th  edition*  p.  508. 
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10  febcnit  before  llie  tlu-ooe  of  fcujr 
^  Akb^,  n^sijing  at  tlie  loot  of  the  Diviac 
Hkm  fdag  d  Hkm  virtnous,   pmposed  comine  to  Sural,  when  (be) 

ci  llw  iMprid  bestowed  the  lavotif  of  a  visit  to  Sur^t— it  is  4S 
tfMl  tuam,  vrben  the  kiog,  whose  all  d^sitms  ore  fiiliillcdf 
took  Sanrtp-aqr  good   father     MIUtL&r    ih*as  living.     He    served  HH 
glorioat  lfo|ei^.    %    .     .     ,     ,     to  the  Cotirtof  the   king  of  Uia 
world*    Ho  pnU  lib  respects  aod  blessed  him    ....«,     U^ 

afkid  Ufll  umdl  olioill  retigioD  aod  customs.    In  the  happr^-  attendance* 
•    •••••    tfio  Ibnimate  Idn^  hraught  htm  to  .\gra.     Althoui^ 

ho  WM  a  wook  M  mon,  at  the  foot  <^  (HU    Maje^t^ -s)   thix^ne,  he 
teamo  a  jouog  man. 

Tbeoe  finoo  fioni  the  vetiies  of  KatlcobAd  then  =^up|iort  Anquetil's 
•tatomeiity  dia|  U  was  at  the  time  of  x\kbar*s  visit  to  Surat  thai 
Dattiir  Mdier^  RAnft  had  the  honour  of  seeing  His  Majesty.  Tlic 
8iio«  add  that  tlio  Uog  then  took  htm  to  Agra. 

Now  tiio  i^t  that  Dastur  Kaikob^*d  k^ew  Persian,  and  coutd  wnm 
it»  if  riiown  from  an  old  copy  of  the  D^4b-nameh,  dated  1656  A.  D« 

Tho  OOlopllOfl  of  that  manascnpl  says*,  that  the  manuscript  ^was  copied 
teqm  ono,  wMch  Kaikobdd  bin  M^hiy^r  had  capM  from  ths  Jihrary  of 
Idhg  Akbar*  This  colophon  then  also  says  that  this  Dastur  h<td  itn 
accets  to  the  Court  oiihc  Mogul  Emperor, 

Tho  n^  point  in  my  paper,  whkli  these  notes  of  Anquetil  carroho- 
ratc,   is   the   sixth   point,    referred    to  abovej   vh,^  that  Akbar  put  on 
the  Sudreh  and  Kusti  (the  sacred  shirt  and  thread),  the  visible  signs  of 
Zoroastrianism.     I   have  shown  at  some  length  in  my  previous  paper, 
that  when  Akbar  put   on  the  visible  signs  of  other  religions,   such  as 
Christianity  and  Brahminism,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  he  put  on  the  visible 
signs  of  Zoroastrianism,  from  which  he  had  taken  into  his  new  religion 
several   important  elements.       Anquetil  corroborates  this  conclusion, 
when  he  says  that    "  he   (Akbar)  put  on   the   Kusti  and  had   built  a 
dakma,  because  he  was  curious  to  know  every  religion." 

Anquetil  introduces  these  remarks  by  a  prefatory  remark,  saying — 
**  See  in  Abu  Fazl  concerning  Shah  Abbas  ;  Akbar  was  defamed  by  the 
Mahommedans.'*  We  do  not  find  any  direct  reference  to  Shah  Abbas 
in  Abu  Fazl's  writings,  but  we  find  him  defending  his  king  in  his 
Ain-i-Akbari  against  the  attacks  made  upon  him  with  regard  to  the 
reverence  paid  by  him  to  Sun  and  Fire.  * 

>    (O  ^-AiAf  y  li  «C  is  the  name  given  to  Akbar  after  his  death. 

*  Lit.  the  stirrupw 

»  Fide  my  paper  "  The  Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji  R&na,"  Journal 
B.  B.  R.  A.  S..  Vol.  XXI.  No.  LVllI,  pp.  :4i^a. 

*  VuU  the  Ain-i^kbi^ri  trannlated  by  Blochnuinn,  Vol.  I,  p.  4^  BkKhmann's  text,  I.,  p.  4^, 
Ain  18th. 
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The  last  part  of  the  photographed  page  is  not  clearly  legible,  but  it 
means  to  say  that  **  Shah  Abbas  wrote  to  him  for  that  purpose  (i>., 
for  his  supposed  want  of  faith),  that  he  had  forsaken  his  old  religion 
and  had  two  religions." 

Now,  there  remains  to  be  examined,  the  intervening  passage  about 
Dastur  Schapour.  {Vide  the  text  of  the  notes  at  the  end.).  This 
passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Dastur  Meherji  RAnA 
and  Akbar,  but  it  is  worth  looking  into,  as  it  refers  to  a  conversation 
between  him  and  Dastur  Meherji  R^nsL.  Who  was  this  Dastur  Scha- 
pour, who,  says  Anquetil,  was  Darab's  sixth  forefather  ?  Anquetil's 
own  work  helps  us  in  this  matter.  In  his  translation  of  the  prayer 
known  as  Dhoup-Nerang, '  we  find  his  name  thus  remembered,  "]q  rap- 
pelle  Tame  pure  et  heureuse  du  Destour  Schapour  (fils  adoptif)  de 
THerbad  KekobAd."^  Tlien,  in  the  footnote,  in  reference  to  the  name  of 
Dastur  Schapour,  Anquetil  says  :  **  Darab,  dont  j'ai  pris  les  lemons  k 
Surate  (ci-d  Discours  prelim  no  II  et  III)rest  le  sixi^me  descendant 
en  ligne  direct  de  ce  Destour  qui  ^tait  fils  de  Bahman."» 

This  Dastur  Schapour  and  his  adoptive  father  Kaikob^d  belonged  to 
Surat.  In  the  above  prayer  of  Dhoup-Nerang,  Anquetil  also  gives  the 
name  of  a  Dastur  Ispeniar  as  that  of  a  brother  of  Dastur  Schapour 
and  son  of  Bahman.  We  find  the  name  of  this  Dastur  Aspandyar 
Bahman  as  that  of  a  leading  Dastur  of  Surat  in  the  Rev&yet  of  1626 
A.D.,  known  as  Bahman  Aspandyar's  Rev^yet  *  and  in  that  of  1627 
A.D.  known  as  that  of  Bahman  Poonjieh  of  Surat.  *  We  find  the 
name  of  Bahman,  the  father  of  Dastur  Schapour  and  Dastur  Asfandiar 
as  that  of  a  leading  Dastur  of  Surat  (Dastur  Bahman  bin  Faridun)  in 
K^iis  M^hy^'s  *  Revayet  of  1601  A.D. 

The  references  in  AnquetiPs  notes  to  Dastur  Schapour,  that  he  was  at 
first  locked  up  by  his  father  KaikobSd,  that  he  was  subsequently 
released,  that  he  recited  some  verses  before  king  Akbar,  and  that 
he  was  given  some  land  by  the  king,  require  elucidation.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  information  about  this  Dastur  of  Surat.  I  have 
come  to  know,  that  a  known  priestly  family  of  Surat,  known  as  the 

^  Le  Zend  AvesU  Tome  II,  p.SJ. 

*  i.e,t  I  invoke  the  pious  and  happy  soul  of  Dastur  Schapour  (the  adopted  son)  of  Herbad 
Kaikobad 

'  t>.,  Darab,  before  whom  I  took  lessons  at  Surat.  is  the  6th  descendant  in  direct  Une  from 
this  Dastur,  who  was  the  son  of  Bahman. 

*  Bombay    University's   Ms.   Revdyct     of    Dl^r4b     Hormuzdyir,  Vol.    I,    fol.   69  a  1.  9 

»  Ibid.  f.  65  a  1.  u.    ^A|J   )y^^    jUjiiM*)   )y^^ 

Vide  also  Khan  Bahadur  Bomaqjee  Byramjee  Patel  s  Parsce  PrakAsh,  I  j  pp.  It  ij 

*  Paraee  Prakash,  I.,  p.  8J9. 
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Mtr«ii  futntly,  had  iomc  land  givca  to  them  by  a  Mog^ul  kin^,  bi« 

family  traditions  ut  in  bate  that  gift  not  lo  Akbar  but  to  a  later  king, 

The  word  gSm  referred  to  «n  the  conversation  between    Dastur  Si 

pour  and  Dastur  Meherji  RAn4  is  the  word ^d ma  (p.    ,(f ),  meanij 

step.     The  Parsees  are  prohibited  from   making   water  m  a  stuili 
posturi:,  lest  the  splashing  of  the  urine  on  the  k>wer  part  of  tfari 
may  cjtusc  disease.'&c.     The  SadnJar  treats  of  this  subject.   (  nki 
E.  XXIV,  p.  317,  West,  Chap.  LVI.     According  to  other  MSS, 
subject  forms  the  6otb  chap.) 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  thank  Miss  Menant  for  kmdly  drai 
tny  attention  to  Anquetirs  manuscript  note^  and  lor  sendini?  tl 
photograph  of  these  notes.  1  also  beg  to  offer  my  best  thanks  l^ 
authorities  of  the  Bibliotlicque  NalionaJe  for  kindly  gtving  all  fa<i 
for  photographing  tlicse  notes* 
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I  give  here  in  full  the  passages  as  read  by  Miss  Menant.  The  foot- 
notes are  my  own. 

The  first  passage  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Farhang-i-JehAngiri  for 
which  Ardeshir  was  sent  for  from  Persia.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  (i)  Le  Mogul  Akbar  ne  trouvant  pas  de  Destour  qui  lui  r6pondit 
sur  tout,  de  Tavis  du  Destour  Mehernaj.  .  (?)  de  nan*  ^crivit  k  Schah 
Abbas,  sophi  de  Perse,  de  lui  en  envoya  un  de  Kerman.  .  .  .  Chah 
Abas  lui  envoya  le  Destour  Ardeschir  qui  commen^a  sous  lui  le  pharh 
(ang)'  fini  sous  Djehanguir  et  qui  en  porte  le  nom.  (Hyde,  p.  4  dit  que 
c*est  Ibn-Fakeruddin  Angjou  qui  Ta  r^ig^.)" 

The  second  passage  is  on  the  subject  of  Dastur  Meherji  Rfinft  explain- 
ing the  religion  to  Akbar.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

(2)  **  Le  Mogul  Akbar,  p^re  de  Djehanguir,  est  venu  k  Kakrikari, 
une  fk  de  Surate,  il  ya  150  ans  ou  plus,  il  6tait  curieux.  .  .  .  vou- 
lut  savoir  la  religion  des  parsses  ;  il  ne  trouva^  que  le  Destour  Meher- 
nuj  de  nan^  (de  Nau^ary)  qui  pOtlui  cxpliquer  la  loi.  Ce  futlui  qui  en 
voyant  pisser  le  Destour  Schapour  destour*  [qui  avait  6t6  enferme  par 
son  p^re  Kekbad  de  peur  qu'il  n'alla  reciter  60'  vers  k  Thonneur  de 
Akbar  et  ne  pOt  pas  r^pondre  a  ses  questions,  ensuite  ayant  €t6  dc^livrc 
il  alia  les  reciter  k  Akbar  qui  lui  donna  des  terres  a  Nau^ary^]  le  6^ 
ayeul  de  Darab  lui  dit  que 'la  loi  ordon  (nait)  de  pisser  a  un  j^am, 
auquel  le  Destour  dit  que  c^^tait  bon  pour  le  Kerman,  terre  sablon- 
neuse,  mais  dans  une  terre  ferme  comme  I'Inde,  il  fallait  pisser  plus 
loin  de  peur  de  se  salir  par  le  pissat  rejailli.  Le  Destour  admira  sa 
sagesse,  lui  pr6dit  qui*il  mourrait.  Cinq  ans  apr^s  le  Destour  Schapour 
mourut. 

(On  ne  peut  absolument  6pouser  une  6ntrang^re  avant  qu'elle  se  soit 
d6clar^e  parssi  (e)  et  mis  le  sadder^). 

Voy*.  dans  Abulfazel  au  sujet  de  Schah  Abas.  Akbar  fut  diffam^  par 
les  Mahometans  ;   il  mettait  le  Kosti  et  avait  construit  un  dak  (ma  ?), 

^   Vide  abovC)  p.  io6,  n.  t. 

*  The  word  pharhang  is  clear.  The  last  three  or  rather  two  and-a-half  letters  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  marg-in.    Half  the  letter  "  a  "  appears  in  the  photo. 

'  The  words  seem  to  be  "  il  ne  se  trouva." 

*  Vide  above,    n.  i. 

'  Miss  Menant  in  her  first  letter  says  of  this  part :  *'  Id  une  Strange  parenthise  qui 
s'interrompt.  " 

*  I  do  not  think  the  word  is6o.  It  is  rather  "  de."  I  would  translate  the  passage  thun  : 
**  And  recite  some  verses." 

^  Miss  Menant  in  her  first  letter  says  :  "  Id  I'^ntrange  pareath^se  reprend." 

*  Voyez. 
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parcc  qu'i!  ^tait  rurfeyx  de  savoir  toutes  les  rdi^^ons.      5ch^  hha$ 

lul   <?crivit  a  eo   sujet  que  k  rest  ? *     *    ctl 

ferengui'      avait  abandonne  la' et    avail    deux   rdU 

gtons 

Translation  by  Miss  Mbnant. 

(Tlie  first  passage  on  the  Farhang-t-JehAngiri  and  AMeshir.) 

'*  The  Mogul  Akbar  finding  no  Daslur,  who  had  an  answer  for 
everything,  according  to  Dastur  Meherji  Ran«Vs  opinion/  wrot«  hi 
Shall  Abbas  So  phi  of  Persia  to  send  him  one  from  Kerman. 

"  Shah  Abbas  sent  him  Dastur  Ardcshir  who  began  under  him  the 
Pharh  (hang)  finished  under  Djehanguir  and  which  bears  his  name 
(Hyde,  p.  4,  says  that  it  is  Ibn  Fakeruddin  Angjou  who  wrote  it)*' 

(The  second  passage  on  Dastur  Meherji  RiVnA  explaining  the  religUTO 
to  Akbar). 

**  The  Mogul  Akbar,  Djehanguir's  father,  came  to  Rakrlkari,  ona  t 
(furlong)  and-a-ha!f  from  Surad  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  *  or  tti<m. 
He  was  curious  *  to  know  Ihe  religion  of  the  Parsees*  He  found  onh 
Dastur  Meher  •  ,  .  *  .  .  (of  Nausari)  who  was  able  to  explain 
the  law  '  to  him.  He  was  the  one  who,  seeing  Dastur  Schapour 
making  water  [who  •  (Dastur  Schapour)  had  been  locked  up  by  his 
father  Kekobad  lest  he  should  go  and  recite  60  Unes  of  poetry  (ven»e) 
in  honour  of  Akbar  and  not  be  able  to  answer  his  ( Akbar *s)  questions  ; 
afterwards  having  been  released ^  he  went  and  recited  them  to  Akbar 
who  gave  him  lands  at  Nau^ary]  •  Darab's  6th  forefather***  told  him 
that  the  law  enjoined  to  make  water  at  a  ^nm  to  whom  the  Dastur 
said  that  it  was  right  for  Kerman,  a  sandy  land,  but  that  in  a  dry  land 
like  India,  it  was  necessary  to  make  water  farther  in  order  to  avoid 
pollution  (lest  you  should  be  polluted)  by  the  splashing  of  the  urine. 
The  Dastur  admired  his  wisdom,  foretold  him  his  death.  Five  years 
after  Dastur  Schapour  died. 

>*  (It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  marry  a  foreign  wife  before  she  has 
confessed  herself  a  Parsi  and  put  on  the  sadder6.) 

^  Miss  Menant  says  of  this  part  that  it  is  "  lUisible  (illepbleV* 

*  Miss  Menant  adds  "  lUisible,  ^rit  sur  la  marge." 

^  "  De  I'avis  du  Meher "  f>.,  on  the  advice  of  Meherji  R4nA. 

*  !>..  ISO  years  ago. 

^  Add  after  this  "  and  wished  to  "  omitted  to  be  translated. 

*  MeheriAr,  the  son  of  RAnA,  vide  above,  p.  io6.  n.  a. 
"*  !>.,  the  religion  of  the  Parsees. 

■  Miss  Menant  says  :    Here  a  strange  parenthesis  intervenes. 

*  Here  the  parenthesis  closes. 

^*  This  refers  to  Dastur  Schapour.    The  proper  translation  would  bc« 
"  It  was  he  who,  seeing  Dastur  Schapour,  the  6th  ancestor  of  Darab,  making  water,  told 
him,  &c 

^^  This  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 
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See  in  Abu  Fazl,  concerning  Shah  Abbas.  Akbar  was  defamed  by  the 
Mohammedans.  He  put  on  the  Kusti  and  had  built  a  dik  (ma),^ 
because  he  was  curious  to  know  every  religion. 

Shah  Abbas  wrote  to  him  for  that  purpose  that  ? had 

forsaken    .    •    •    •*  and  had  two  religions.* " 

^  Tower  of  Silence. 

*  Miss  Menant  says  about  the  word  that  it  was  *' impossible  to  read  even  with  a  magnify 
„gr  glass. 

'  Miss  Menant  says  of  her  translation,  that  she  has  submitted  it  to  Miss  Williams,  Professor 
of  English,  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  she  has  found  it  correct.  She  says :  "  je  joins  i  I'^reuve 
une  coTpie  en  francs  que  j'ai  faite  A  la  loupe,  et  ma  traduction  anglaise  que  j'ai  soumise  i. 
Miss  Williams,  Profeseeur  d* Anglais  4  le  Sorbonne  et  membre  de  I'Ed.  B.D.  i  Londres.  EUe 
I'a  trouvi  bonne." 


\ 


{Read  imd  September  1903.) 

1,  The  Cyropsedia,  says  Cicem  (Frair.  1-1-8)  was  Writ  leu  "notl 
conformity  wnth  llie  truth  of  liistory,  but  to  exhibit  a  representation  of  a 
f  stCL^Iufit  goverruiient  ;  "  a" J  Ur.  SmiLli  (Classical  Die,  art.  on  Xcdc 
phun)  apparenliy  following  CicerOj  calls  the  work  a  ••  polhfcd 
romance  ;  "  while  RawJinson  refers  to  it  casually  as  a  *  *  ronianc*^* 
(Foot-note  No,  9  to  p*  277,  Bk*  I.  of  Translation  of  Herodotus,),  Aulu 
GclliLis  was  of  opinion f  tJint  the  work  was  composed  in  opposition  to  tii 
*^  Republic  "  of  Plato  ;  while  the  learned  author  of  the  article  01 
Xenophon  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  remarks,  as  to  the  \i-ork  :— 
*'  A  distinct  moral  purpose  to  which  literal  truth  is  sacrificed  run 
through  I  hi.*  work/*  But  it  has  been  generally  believed  that  there  is  ai 
aUmi?tture  of  historical  truth  and  fiction  in  the  Cyropa^dia.  Says  Di 
Smith  (Classical  Dic,^  art  on  Cyrus  the  Elder)  : — "  The  history  of  hi 
(Cyrus  the  Elder^s)  life  was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  am 
romiUKes,  and  is  narrated  differently  by  Hcri^dotus^  Ctesius,  am 
Xenophon.  .  .  .  Xeiiophon*s  account  is  preserved  in  the  Cyro 
pa*dta.**  Now  the  questions,  that  this  paper  will  discuss,  are,  whefhei 
tliE-^  \ievv  ;is  lo  the  hLarint^  of  the  CvTop^vdta  oti  the  life  of  ihe  hi^tonca 
Cyrus  the  Elder,  or  Cyrus  the  Great,  is  correct ;  whether  the  hero  of  the 
said  work  is  the  historical  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  or  whether  he  is  really  a 
Grecian,  except  in  being  labelled  with  a  Persian  name,  and  representee] 
to  be  a  grandson  of  Astyages,  the  Mode,  and  as  having  conquered 
Lydia  and  Babylon  ;— whether  the  author,  himself,  has  composed  the 
work  with  the  object  of  recofdwg,  at  all,  any  facts  of  history  relating  tc 
the  Persian  historical  persona^6,  Cyrus  the  Elder,  or  whether  he  has 
produced  the  work  with  certain  other  objects.  The  prevailing  view  on 
these  questions,  as  above  noted,  has,  owing  to  the  well-deserved  popu- 
larity of  the  Cyropaedia  among  students  of  the  classics,  been  the  source, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  much  general  misconception  as  to  the  history, 
not  only,  of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  but  also  of  the  Persians  of  his  times,  and  oi 
the  ancient  Persians  in  general,  especially  as  to  the  institutions  that 
prevailed  amongst  them,  and  their  religious  and  social  ideas,  and  beliefs. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  incorrectness  of  the 
hitherto  accepted  view  as  to  the  historical  value  of  the  Cyropaedia. 

2.  Xenophon  was,  like  all  other  disciples  of  Socrates,  devotedl} 
attached  to  the  memory  of  his  great  preceptor,  and  never  cepsed 
lamenting  over  his  untimely  rad  end.     He  says  in  the  Memorabilia  ol 
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Socrates  (IV-8-11) : — "Of  those  who  knew  what  sort  of  man  Socrates 
was,  such  as  were  lovers  of  virtue,  continue  to  regret  above  all  other  men, 
even  to  the  present  day,  as  having  contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to 
their  advancement  in  goodness."  And  he  composed  the  Memor., 
which  contains  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings,  and  of  the  qualities 
and  character  of  Socrates,  with  the  object  of  vindicating  the  character  of 
that  great  teacher  of  virtue,  and  that  of  his  noble  teachings. 

3.  Socrates  had  mourned  over  the  fallen  state  of  the  Athenians  of 
his  times.  They  had  become  degenerate  ;  honor  and  virtue  had  fled 
from  their  city  ;  the  elders  and  magistrates  were  not  respected,  but 
were  set  at  naught  ;  mutual  envy,  distrust  and  contests  prevailed  ;  the 
Athenian  cavalry  and  infantry,  both,  knew  no  obedience — no  discipline  ; 
generals,  commanding  the  army,  were  incompetent  and  ignorant  ;  and 
every  right-minded  Athenian  feared  the  happening,  at  any  time,  all  on  a 
sudden,  of  a  catastrophe  to  the  state.  This  picture  of  the  state  of 
Athens  of  the  times  of  Socrates  has  been  painted  in  its  darkest  colors 
in  the  discourse  between  Socrates  and  Pericles,  a  son  of  the  great 
Pericles,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  as  recorded  in  the  Memor. 
(III-5-1  to  III-5-14).  And  when  asked  by  Pericles  as  to  the  means  by 
which  **  the  Athenians  could  recover  their  pristine  glory,"  the  great 
sage  replied  : — *'  If  they  [«.^.,  the  Athenians]  imitate  those,  who  are  at 
the  head  of  Greece  [f.^.,  the  Spartans],  adhere  to  their  institutions,  and 
attend  to  the  same  duties  with  diligence  equal  to  theirs,  they  [the 
Athenians]  will  stand  not  at  all  below  them,  and  if  they  use  greater 
exertion,  even  above  them." 

4.  Our  author,  therefore,  had  both  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  a 
patriotic  Athenian,  two  tasks  set  before  him — the  first,  of  completing  the 
vindication  of  the  teachings  and  character  of  his  great  teacher ;  and 
the  second,  of  applying  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  great  reformer 
for  reforming  the  Athenians,  and  renewing  their  lost  virtue  and  glory. 
The  author  attempts  in  the  Cyropaedia  to  accomplish  both  these  tasks 
by  pretending,  that  Cyrus,  who  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  his  times 
through  Herodotus  at  least,  if  not  by  report  and  tradition,  as  the 
greatest  conqueror  of  the  world,  owed  his  unprecedented  greatness  and 
glory  to  the  possession  of  qualities,  possessed  or  admired  by  Socrates, 
and  to  the  influence  of  practices  similar  to  those  followed  by  Socrates, 
and  to  educational  institutions  similar  to  those  recommended  by 
Socrates,  and  to  knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  art  acquired  in  the 
way  taught  by  Socrates  ;  and  that  the  Persians,  as  a  nation,  also,  were 
indebted  for  their  greatness  to  the  same  circumstances.  Our  author 
had,  in  effect,  through  the  pages  of  the  Cyropaxlia,  thus  addressed  the 
Athenians  : — **  Observe,  how  Cyrus  and  the  Persians  became  so  great 
what  qualities  and  institutions  they  possessed.     Do  you  have  the  same 
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qujiUtki^  and  iiistituLians ;  and  you  wtUi  also,  be  as  g^reat  as  ihe 
rersbins  under  Cyrui»."  And  that  our  author  did  uim  at  teaching  the 
Athenimns,  ihraugh  the  medium  of  the  CyropccdSa,  by  what  means  a 
nution  could  attain  to  greatness,  and  at  i netting  them  lo  try  to  be  great 
by  adopting  those  mean&,  is  clear  from  the  i^ery  first  chapter  of  the 
work.  Our  author  observes  : — (I-i-5  and  6)  **  Cyrus  attached  to  himself 
BO  many  nations,  as  It  would  be  a  labour  to  enumerate,  which  wav  so 
ever,  we  should  commence  our  course  from  his  psilace,  whether  towards 
the  east,  west,  north  or  south.  With  respect  to  this  man,  there  fore,  as 
worthy  of  admiration,  I  have  inquired  what  he  was  by  birth,  what 
qualities  he  possessed  from  nature,  and  with  what  education  he  was 
brought  up^  that  he  so  eminently  excelled  in  governing  men.  What- 
evcr^  accordingly,  I  have  ascertained,  or  think,  that  1  understand,  con- 
cerning him,  1  shall  endeavDur  to  relate/' 

S-  The  following  obser\'ations  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  Cyrils,  the 
hero  of  the  Cyropiedia  (who  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  Cyrus,  or. 
as  the  hero,  while  his  Persian  original  w^ill  be  spoken  of  as  the  Persian 
Cyrus,)  IS  not  a  Persian  at  all,  except  in  name,  and  In  being  represented 
as  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  and  the  conqueror  of  Lydia  and  Babylon, 
but  is  an  imaginary  personage,  who  is  a  Grecian  in  every  particular 
and  is,  moreover,  a  Grecian  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  possessed  of 
qualities  and  accomplishmt^nts,  possessed,  admired,  or  recommended  by 
Socrates ^  and  guided  by  principles  and  beliefs,  practised  and  believed 
in,  by  Socrates,  and  who  had  his  character  formed  under  institutions, 
recommended  by  Socrates,  and  that  similarly,  the  Persians,  described 
and  referred  to  in  the  Cyropaedia,  are  an  imaginary  nation,  who  are, 
really,  Grecians,  and  who  possess  qualities  similar  to  those  possessed 
by,  and  have  been  brought  up  under  the  same  institutions  as,  Cyrus, 
the  hero  of  the  work. 

6.  Firstly ^  the  Memorabilia  says  :  (IV-5-11)  **  Socrates  was  so  pious, 
that  he  did  nothing  without  the  sanction  of  the  gods  (I-2-64).  He 
was  seen  frequently  sacrificing  at  home,  and  frequently  on  the  public 
altars,  nor  was  it  unknown,  that  he  used  divination  (II-7-10)  .... 
if  any  one  desired  to  attain  to  what  was  beyond  human  wisdom,  he 
(Socrates)  advised  him  to  study  divination,  for,  he  said,  that  he  who 
knew  by  what  signs  the  gods  give  indications  to  men  respecting  human 
affairs,  would  never  fail  of  obtaining  counsel  from  the  gods."  We  find, 
that  Cyrus,  also,  was  pious,  offered  sacrifices  to  gods  before  doing 
anything  of  importance,  and  resorted  to  divination  for  ascertaining  their 
wishes  and  advice.  When  he  started  on  his  first  military  expedition, 
his  father  said  to  him,  at  the  time  of  parting  from  him  (I-6-1) :  '*That 
the  gods  send  you  forth  propitiously  and  favorably  is  evident,  my 
son,  both  from  the  sacrifices,  and  from  the  signs  from  the  heaven  ;  and 
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you,  yourself,  know  it  to  be  so,  for,  I  have,  purposely,  taught  you  these 
things,  that  you  might  not  learn  what  the  gods  advise  from  other 
interpreters,  but  that  you,  yourself,  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen,  and 
hearing  what  is  to  be  heard,  might  understand  for  yourself,  and  not 
be  in  the  power  of  augurs,  if  they  should  wish  to  deceive  you,  and 
that  moreover,  you  might  not  be  at  a  loss  to  profit  by  the  divine  signals, 
but  understanding  by  your  knowledge  in  divination,  the  advice  given 
you  by  the  gods,  you  might  follow  it."  And  when  Cyrus  was  admo- 
nished by  a  dream  to  prepare  for  death,  he  offered  sacrifices,  and 
uttered  this  prayer  :  **  O  Jupiter  Patrius  !  thou  sun,  and  all  ye  gods, 
receive  this  sacrifice  as  an  acknowledgment  of  assistance  in  the 
achievement  of  many  honorable  deeds,  and  as  an  offering  of  gratitude 
to  you  for  having  signified  to  me  by  victims,  by  signs  from  heaven, 
by  birds,  and  by  omens,  what  it  became  me  to  do." 

7.  The  omens  considered  propitious  by  Cyrus  are  **  lightning  and 
thunder"  (I-6-1),  an  eagle  appearing  to  the  right  and  leading  the 
way  (II-i-i), — thunder  on  the  right, — being,  omens,  in  which  the 
Grecians  oelieved. 

8.  Secondly^  the  gods  and  goddesses  worshipped  by  Cyrus  are 
Grecian  gods  and  goddesses,  and  objects  of  worship,  and  the  modes 
in  which  he  worshipped  them  are  also  Grecian.  Thus,  C>tus 
**made  supplications  to  the  gods  and  heroes,  who  presided  over 
the  land  of  Persia"  (II-i-i).  .  .  *'  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the  King,  and 
afterwards  to  the  other  deities,  and,  likewise,  invoked  the  heroes, 
who  dwelt  in,  and  protected  Media  "  (III-3-21).  .  .  '*  performed 
propitiatory  rites  to  the  Earth  with  libations  "  (III-3-22).  .  .  *'  with 
crown  upon  his  head,  made  a  sacrifice "  (III-3-34).  And  after 
the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  **  celebrated  games  in  all  exercises 
practised  by  men  with  a  view  to  war,  whenever  he  made  a  sacrifice, 
or  solemnized  a  festival."  (VIII-i-25).  Before  entering  upon  the 
occupation  of  his  palace  in  Babylon,  he  *'  first  sacrificed  to  the  goddess 
Vesta,  then  Jupiter  the  King."  (VII-5-57).  There  is  a  picturesque 
description  given  in  the  Cyropaedia  of  the  first  grand  public  religious 
procession  led  in  the  Grecian  style  to  the  temples  by  Cyrus,  and  the 
sacrifices  offered,  and  celebrated,  there,  in  the  same  style.  (VIII-3-11 
to  24).  Now,  Herodotus  had  declared  : — "They  (the  Persians)  have  no 
images  of  the  gods,  no  temples,  nor  altars,  and  consider  the  use  of 
them  a  sign  of  folly.  This  comes,  I  think,  from  their  not  believing 
the  gods  to  have  the  same  nature  with  man." 

9.  Thirdly^  the  division  in  the  Cyropaedia  of  the  so-called  Persians 
into  4  classes  according  to  age,  vis,^  (i)  boys,  (ii)  youths,  (iii)  full-grown 
men,  and  (iv)  men  beyond  the  years  for  military  service  (I-2-4), — the 
training  and  education  in  public  schools  (I-2-15)  of  the  boys  and  the 


youths,  to  he  just  (I-2-6)    to  practise  nelf-control,  to  obey  their  oOici 
to  be  temperate  in  eating  anJ  Jrinking^  and  to  shcxJt  ^4th    the 
and   to  throw   the  javelin,    the   institution  of  the   Eiders,  being   ih 
Persia^ns,  who  were  above  the  age  for  rendering  military  service,  and 
who  *'  had  the  dispensation  of  public  justice,  and  took  cognizance  of 
m^ttters  of  life  and  death  ^*  (1-3-8),   and   who  controlled    the    King   and 
possessed   the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  appointing    th^ 
commander  of  troops  levied  for  the  purposes  of  any  war,   are   institil^j 
tions,    which   are  in   every   matti   detail.    Spartan,   and    which  had  ng 
existence  outside  Lacedrcmon,      la  the  public  schools  of  his    couniri 
Cyrus  was  educated,  until  he  attained  tlie  age  of  28  years,    oxcep:    f<M 
a  short  interval  of  time,    during    which   he   was  slopping  at  the  couft 
of  A^styages,  when  he  was  1 2  years  old  ;  and  his  active  career   fn    It  fey 
and  in  the  world,  commenced,  after  he  had  entered  the  class    of  ftil}^ 
grown  men.     Thus,  the  education  received  by  Cyrus,  and  the  insdtilM 
Uons  ho  was  brought  up  under^  are  mantfestly  Grecian,  and  not  at  al 
Persian, 

10,     FoufiAfyj  Socrates  was  of  opinion, — according  to  the    Men'OTi 
(ni-3-11)  that  '^  a  commander  of  cavalry  in  addition  lo  his  other  quali^ 
ficutiuns  should  study  to  acquire  some  ability  in  speaking,"     And   we 
find,  that  our  hero  had  actiuired   very  great  ability  in  speaking'^      He 
constantly  delivers  addresses  to  his  officers,  and  troops,  and  companions. 
He,    also,    frequently    discourses  on    moral   subjects, — has  w^hen   yet 
a  boy,  a  discourse  with  his  mother  on  justice  (I-3-16  to  18).     He  was 
trained  by  his  father  in  the  art  of  holding  discourses  ;  for  the  latter 
reminded  him,   when   he    started    on    his   first    military    expedition  : 
**  Have  you  forgotten,  my  son,  those  other  matters,  on  which  you  and 
I   used  to  discourse"  (I-6-7).     And  Cyrus  **  always  took  care,  that 
when  he  entertained  any  of  the  men  in  his  tent,  the  most  agreeable 
subjects  of  discourse,  and  such  as   might  excite  them  to  good  conduct 
should   be  introduced."    The  hero,   also,  discusses  pychological  and 
metaphysical  questions.     To  a  companion,  he  said  :   (Hl-i-iy)   "You 
say,  then,  that  discretion  is  a  passion  of  the  mind,  as  grief  is,  and 
not  a  matter  of  knowledge,"  and  on  his  death-bed,  he  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  immorality  of  the  soul  in  these  words  : — **  For  my  part, 
my  sons,  I  have  never  been  persuaded,  that  the  soul  lives  as  long  as 
it  is  in  a  mortal  body,  and  dies,  when  it  is  separate  from  it."     And 
our  author  records  in  detail  the  philosophical  reasons,   the  hero  had, 
for  introducing  every  new  institution  amongst  the  so-called  Persians. 
And  almost  every  chapter  of  the  work  brisdes  with  discourses,  mostly 
on  moral  subjects,  similar  to  those  to  be  met  with  in  the  Memor. 

II.     Fifthly^   Cyrus  and  the   so-called    Persians  spoken  of  in  the 
Cyropasdia  are  characterized  by  qualities   possessed,  or  admired,  by 
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Socrates.  The  qualities  possessed  by  Socrates  are,  thus,  touchingly 
summed  up  by  our  author  in  the  Memor*  (IV-S-io) : — **  To  me,  being 
such  as  I  have  described  him,  so  pious,  that  he  did  nothing  i^-ithout 
the  sanction  of  the  gods,  so  just,  that  he  wronged  no  man  even  in  the 
most  trifling  afFair,  but  was  of  service  in  the  most  important  matters 
to  those  who  enjoyed  his  society  ;  so  temperate,  that  he  never  preferred 
pleasure  to  virtue;  so  wise,  that  he  never  erred  in  distinguishing  better 
from  worse,  needing  no  counsel  from  others  but  being  sufficient  in 
himself  to  discriminate  between  them,  so  able  to  explain  and  settle 
such  questions  by  argument,  and  so  capable  of  discerning  the  character 
of  others,  of  confuting  those  who. were  in  error,  and  of  exhorting  them 
to  virtue  and  honor,  he  seemed  to  me  such  as  the  best  and  happiest  of 
men  would  be."  Cyrus  exhibits,  pre-eminently,  each  and  every  one  of 
these  qualities,  and  lives  and  dies  **  the  best  and  happiest  of  men.'* 
Some  of  these  qualities  of  Cyrus  have  already  been  noticed,  viz,,  his 
piety,  his  capacity  for  holding  discourses,  and  leading  men  to  virtue 
and  honor.  He  was  also  just,  one  of  his  companions,  thus,  testifying 
to  his  justice  (II-3-12.) : — **  It  greatly  animates  me,  my  friends,  to  enter 
the  lists  against  the  enemy,  that  Cyrus  is  to  be  our  judge,  a  man  who 
judges  not  partially  or  invidiously."  And  his  discourse  with  bis  mother 
on  justice,  when  almost  a  boy,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Several 
instances  of  his  justice  are  given  in  the  Cyropsedia,  notably  his  treats 
ment  of  the  King  of  Armenia  (IV-i-34  to  42  and  III-3-2),  and  his  fair 
and  equal  distribution  of  all  spoils,  taken  in  battles,  amongst  "  all 
those  who  were  concerned  in  capturing  them  "  (IV-2-42).  After  he 
assumed  the  imperial  state,  he  regulated  his  own  conduct  so  as  to  *'  set 
a  good  example  to  his  followers  and  subjects,  by  manifesting  that  he 
esteemed  it  of  great  importance  to  do  no  injury  to  any  friend  or  aPy, 
but  to  adhere  strictly  to  justice."    (VIII-i-26). 

12.  Cjfrus  was  of  service  to  those,  who  enjoyed  his  society,  from  his 
early  age.  When  he  was  living  in  Media  with  his  grandfather  Asty- 
ages,  during  his  boyhood,  '*  he  for  the  most  part  passed  his  time,  con- 
tributing much  pleasure  and  service  tx>  everyone,  without  doing  the 
least  harm  "  (I-4-15).  And  on  his  death-bed,  he  said  : — (VIII-7-25)  **  I 
have  hitherto  borne  an  aflfection  to  men." 

13.  Sixthly,  the  Memor.  says  (I-3-s):  **  He  (Socrates)  was  so  frugal, 
that  I  do  not  know,  whether  anyone  could  earn  so  little  by  the  labor 
of  his  hands,  as  not  to  procure  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  Socrates. 
He  took  only  so  much  food,  as  he  could  eat  with  a  keen  relish, 
and  to  this  end,  he  came  to  his  meals  so  disposed,  that  the  appetite  for 
his  meal  was  the  sauce  to  it"  Cyrus,  and  the  Cyropaedic  Persians, 
acted  on  the  same  principle.  That  work  says,  that  (I-2-16)  **  there 
remain  to  the  present  day  proofs  of  the  spare  diet  used  among  the 
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Persians,  and  of  their  carrying  it  off  by  exercise,"  and  that  (IV^i-jq) 
Cyrus  *'look  care,  that  bis  troops  should  never  go  to  their  dinner  or 
supper  without  previous  exercise." 

14.  Seventhly^  the  Memor.  saysi — *'  As  to  \q\&,  his  (Socrates 's)  counsel 
was  to  abstain  rig^idty  from  familiarity  with  beautiful  persons*  for  he 
observed ,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  in  communication  with  surh 
person s^  and  observe  continence,'*  Cyrus  was  also  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  followed  the  same  rule  of  conduct  When  a  most  beaotifiit 
woman  ^  culled  Panthea,  fell  to  his  share  at  a  certain  distrrbutlon  of 
spoils,  among^st  the  allied  armies^  that  he  led,  he  was  told  (V-1-7),  that 
*'  whoever  saw  her,  thought,  that  never  was  yet  bom,  or  prcwJuced  of 
nvortals^  such  a  woman  tliroughout  Asia  ;**  and  he  was  asked  to  go 
and  see  her  *  hut  his  reply  was  :  '*  Certainly  not,  much  less,  if  she  be 
such  a  one,  Jis  you  say  ;"  and  he  entrusted  her  to  one  A  res  pes,  a  Mede, 
and  **  rigidly  abstained  from  having  any  communication  with  her," 
eJtcept  afterwards  on  business, 

15-     Eighthly ^    the    Memor.    states,   that    "  Socrates    was    not  only 
superior  to  all   corporeal   pleasures^    but  aUo   to   those   attendant   on 
acquisition  of  money  "  (I -5-6),  and  that  he  preached,  (II-5-405)  that  '*  a 
good  friend  appeared  far  more  valu^ible  in  comparison  with    all  other 
possessions,    for  the  reason,  (lI'S-6)   that  a  good  friend   was  ready  to 
supply  what  was   wanting   on  the  part  of  his   friend,  whether   in  his 
private  alTairs,  or  for  the   public  interest^;,"     Similarly,    Cyrus   despised 
possession  of  riches,  and   regarded   possession  of  friends  to  be  a  most 
valuable    possession.      He    said  reproachfully  to  Croesus  : — (VIII-2-19) 
**  You  bid  me  hoard  up  treasures  in  my  own  possession  to  be  envied  and 
hated  for  them,  and  to  set  hired  guards  over  them,  and  trust  in  them  ; 
but  by  making  my  friends  rich,  I  consider  them  as  my  treasures,  and  as 
guards  both  to  myself  and  to  all  things  of  value  that  belong  to  me.  '* 
And  Cyrus  proved  tlie  correctness  of  this  opinion,  and  the  fidefity  of  his 
friends,  in  the  following  manner: — He  called  upon  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately to  assist  him   with   money,   pleading  a  sudden  want  therefor. 
The  amounts,  that  his  friends,*then,  offered  to  him,  and  placed  at  his 
disposal,  came,   according  to  the  calculations  of  Croesus  to   "  many 
times  the  sum,  that  he  had  told  Cyrus,  he  might  have  had,  then,  in 
his  treasury,  if  he  had  hoarded." 

16.  Ninthly,  Socrates  rigidly  required  the  performance  by  children 
of  their  duties  to  their  parents.  His  censure  to  his  son,  who  acted 
undutifully  towards  his  mother  was,  says  the  Memor.  (n-2-14)  ^is  fol- 
lows : — **  You  will  have  regard  to  the  opinion  of  men,  lest  observing 
you  to  be  neglectful  of  your  parents,  they  should  all  contemn  you." 
Cyrus  was,  also,  a  most  dutiful  son.  After  he  had  conquered  Babylon, 
and  adopted  the  rank  and  dignities  of  an  emperor,  his  uncle  Cyaxares 
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olTered  to  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  reply  of 
Cyrus  was  :  **  I  am  ready  to  accept  your  offer,  with  the  consent  of  my 
father  and  mother,*'  though  he  and  his  cousin  were  attached  to,  and 
loved,  each  other  from  an  early  age. 

17.  It  will  be  clear,  now,  that  our  author  intended  the  Cyropsedia  to 
serve,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  moral  romance — teaching  the  doctrines  of 
Socrates  in  moral  philosophy.  But  that  the  work,  also,  seeks  to  teach 
thtf  Athenians  how  to  cure  their  moral  and  military  and  educational 
defects  by  applying  the  remedies,  prescribed  by  Socrates,  is  apparent 
from  the  following  points. 

18.  Firstly y  the  educational  system  of  the  so-called  Persians  is  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  the  advantages  reaped  by  them  therefrom  are 
theoretically  explained,  and  practically  illustrated,  in  the  words  and 
acts  of  Cyrus,  and  the  so-called  Persians. 

19.  Secondly y  our  author  attempts  to  convey  to  the  Athenians  a 
knowledge  of  military  science, — of  the  art  of  managing  an  army  in 
war  and  peace,  by  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  father  of  Cyrus  an 
elaborate  and  lengthy  lecture  on  that  subject  to  Cyrus,  when  he 
departed  on  his  first  military  expedition,  and  also  by  giving  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  military  regulations  of  Cyrus,  and  of  military  tactics, 
and  strategy  employed  by  him  in  his  campaigns.  The  expositions 
appear  to  be  profound  and  sound,  and  of  value  even  in  these  days. 

20.  Thirdly y  the  Memor.  records  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  (III-5.14) 
that  **  as  some  other  nations  had  grown  indolent  through  excessive 
exaltation  and  power,  so,  likewise,  the  Athenians  after  attaining  great 
pre-eminence  had  grown  neglectful  of  themselves,  and  had  consequently 
bwcome  degenerate."  And  the  evils  of  indolence  are  dwelt  and  dilated 
upon,  in  a  lengthy  speech  by  Cyrus  (VII-5-72).  He  was  never  tired  of 
impressing  upon  his  people  the  necessity  and  importance  of  constant 
activity  and  preparedness. 

21.  Fourthly y  the  Memor.  recorded  the  following  opinion  expressed 
by  a  disciple  of  Socrates  with  his  approval,  that  the    **  Athenians  did 

not  reverence  their    elders  as   the    Spartans  did, 

and  did  not  obey  the  magistrates  like  the  Spartans,  and  made  it 
their  pride  to  set  the  magistrates  at  nought."  Hence  Chrysantas,  an 
equal-in-honor  of  Cyrus,  delivers  a  lengthy  harangue  on  the  incalcul- 
able benefits  to  be  derived  by  an  army,  and  a  nation,  from  obedience 
to  superiors,  and  duly  constituted  authorities. 

22.  Fifthly y  the  Cyropaedia  describes  how,  and  why,  Cyrus  taught 
those  about  him  to  be  religious  and  pious,  (VHI  1-23  to  25)  to  be  just, 
Vni-i-28)  never  to  say  or  do  anything  unbecoming  (VHI- 1-28),  to  prac- 
tise natural  modesty,  (Vni-i-29-31)  to  exhibit  great  respect  and  politeness 
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of  beKaviotir  **  {V'HUt*5;4),  to  '*  inure  themaekos  la  nii1Tt^r>'  af 
and  exercises"  {VI 1 1- 1 -37)*  Ofcourle,  these  as  well  as  nil  other  Ic^sson 
were  intended  by  our  author  for  the  cdLKcatikin  of  Che  Athenians. 

23.  Our  author,  thus,  touches  upon  montJ,  miHtary^  and  educatia 
subjects.  He  does  not  profess  to  describe  mny  idtal  political  si 
worthy  of  imitation^  He,  only,  cursorily,  observes,  tliat  the  King 
Fer»ia  were  subject  to  the  auihorlcy  of  the  magistrates,  which 
supreme  In  the  state-  But  he^  nowhere,  stiggcsts,  that  tjie  Persti 
derived  any  special  beneUt  from  having  the  institution  of  a  Umift 
monarchy  amongst  them,  as  SparU  had  ;  nor  does  Socrates  praise  t|] 
the  Memor.  No  doubt,  our  autlior  describes  in  detail  the  insUtutioi 
established  by  Cyrus,  after  be  exalted  himself  to  the  imperta!  rani 
But  these  were  expressly  intended  for  the  government  of  the  province 
conquered  by  C)tus,  and  not  for  the  government  of  the  so-calle 
Persians.  For  our  author  says  (Vlll't*^^):  *■  Such  as  Cyrus  though 
worthy  to  govern,  he  of  himself  trained  in  this  manner  both  by  exerd^ 
and  by  presiding  over  them  with  dignity.  But  those  whom  he  traiaj 
for  servitude,  he  never  incited  to  practise  any  liberal  pursuit,  or  altom^ 
them  to  pc*ssess  arms.*'  And  if  Cicero  meant  to  refer  to  the  con$titu 
tlon  of  the  empire  founded  by  Cyrus,  when  be  said»  that  the  CyropsDdi- 
was  written  "  to  exhibit  an  excellent  form  of  Government,"  that  can 
stitution,  so  far  from  being  excellent,  is  wholly  despotic  and  ejtecrable 
For  Cyrus  withdrew  himself  from  intercourse  with  hb  former  friendi 
and  equals,  (Vf  I-5-37  ),  purposely  made  them  dance  attendance  at  th< 
doors  of  his  palace  (Vni-i-6),  employed  spies  designating  them  *'  eye; 
and  ears  of  the  King,"  so  that  **  people  were  afraid  everywhere  o 
saying  anything  offensive  to  the  King/'  (VItI-3-10  and  32),  estabHshec 
a  corps  of  body-guards  of  eunuchs  (Vn-5*65"66),  and  10,000  spearmer 
{VJI-5-66)  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  for  Inspiring  his  subject! 
wnth  awe  for  htm  and  for  his  despotism,  appointed  ministers*  and 
Satraps*  and  inspectors  of  Satraps,  for  the  conquered  provinces,  withoul 
consulting,  or  taking  any  orders  from,  the  Elders  in  Council  of  Persia^ 
who  had  in  the  first  tnf^tance,  appointed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  victori- 
ous Persian  army,  and  had  the  power  of  depriving  him  of  the  com- 
mand of  that  army  at  any  time.  This  autocratic  system  of  Govern- 
ment devised  by  Cyrus  the  Emperor  seems  to  lend  colour  to  the  opinion 
of  Gelllus,  that  our  author  wrote  the  Cyrop^la  in  opposition  to  the 
republic  of  Plato*  But  why — that  is,  with  what  objects— our  author 
composed  the  work,  has  been  shewn. 

24.  That  the  Cyropsedla  has  been  cast  in  a  mould  similar  to  that  of 
our  modern  romance,  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations  ; — 

2^.     Firsth^  the  hero's  career  is  traced  from  his  birth  to  his  marriage. 
He  is  ideally  perfect  in  virtue,  wisdom,  and  as  a  great  military  com- 
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mander,  gains  wonderful  victories  and  successes,  apparently  without 
much  difficulty,  and  dies,  as  a  hero  should  die  on  the  stage. 

26.  Secondly^  characters  are  introduced  into  the  story,  who  assist 
the  hero  in  carrying  out  the  plot  of  the  story  ;  and  one  of  them  is  duly 
married  ;  virtue  is  everywhere  triumphant  in  the  work,  and  the  best 
characters  for  temperance,  chastity,  generosity,  magnanimity,  justice, 
and  every  kind  of  virtue  are  given. 

27.  Thirdly^  every  incident,  as  a  rule,  is  linked  with  the  earlier  and 
later  ones,  and  carries  the  story  forward  towards  the  end.  Jests,  and 
light  conversations,  are  introduced  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
story. 

28.  Fourthly^  five  episodes,  which  are  obviously  fictitious,  have  been 
woven  into  the  plot  of  the  story,  to  enhance  its  interest.  One  of  these, 
which  relates  to  the  chaste  and  heroic  Panthea,  and  her  chivalrous  and 
heroic  husband,  and  their  sad  tragic  end,  is  very  pathetic.  Two  episodes 
— one  relating  to  Gobrayas  (IV-6-1  to  8),  and  the  other  relating  to 
Gadatas  (V-2-27),  are  sensational  at  the  outset.  The  fourth  episode 
refers  transparently  to  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  explains  its  cause 
(III-1-38),  while  the  fifth  one  (VIII-3-46  to  50)  bears  a  resemblance  to  a 
scene  described  in  the  Memor.  (II-9). 

29.  The  institution  of  equals-in-honor  is  fictitious,  and  this  name,  it 
is  suggested,  resembles  the  name  of  a  Spartan  institution.  Again,  the 
origin  of  horsemanship  amongst  the  Persians,  as  described  in  the 
Cyropaedia  is,  also,  fictitious  ;  because  the  Avesta  writings  bear  testi-* 
mony  to  the  use  of  horses  amongst  the  ancient  Persians,  and  Herodo- 
tus, also,  says  :  *'  The  sons  of  the  Persians  are  carefully  instructed  from 
their  fifth  to  the  20th  year  in  three  things  alone — to  ride,  to  draw  the 
bow,  and  speak  the  truth"    (I- 135).* 
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Aet.  XXI. — Discovery  of  Ancicni  Briih mi  Scripi  in  ICash 
Bv  Rev,  J.  E.  Abbott,  D,r>. 
(Read  lyik  December  1903.) 

1  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  tQ  this  Society'  my  discovery 
Srinagar,   Kashmir,   of   short  niscriptioni!  in  the  ancient   Brabmi, 
A^ka    scfipl:,   dnting^  about    150  B.C.^   the   first  of    their    kind   ev« 
brought  to  light  m  that  country.      The  Importance  of  this  d 
wIJl  at  once  be  realijced  by  all  Indian  arch;i?ologigt$^ 

On  the  12nd  of  June  1903,  as  1  was  lea%'ing  Srinaijar,  a.nd 
down  the  Jhelum,  1  remembered  that  1  had  neglected  to  visit  the  tomi 
of  Zainu-l-abidtn,    just  below  the  fourth  bridge.       Our    boats    ire« 
therefore  moored  at  the  landing,  and  the  ruins  examined.      My  eye  J 
once  fell  on  an  inscription  of  four  letters  in  the  ancient  Bra  h  mi  script 
on   the   right  wall   of   the  entrance    gate  to   Zaiau-I-Abidin's    tomh 
Closer  examination   revealed  other  short   inscriptions  of  three   leUeri 
each*     Continuing  my  search  to  the  East  entrance  i;ate  of  the  encid 
sure  to  Zainu-Uabldin*s  mother's  tomb.  I  found  both  the  right  and  kfi 
entrance  walls  had  letters  on  them  in  the  same  Brahmi  script.      There 
were  also  other  letters  of  a  more  modern  type.     As  these  inscriptions 
are  very  plain  to  the  sights  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  their 
existence  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  arehteologists  who  have  visited 
these  ruinSj  and  who  would  have  at  once  recognized  their  importance^ 
These  ruins  were  visited  and  described  by  CuntiinghatTi  (see  J.,  R.  A-  S. , 
Bengal.   1848,  page  241   and  following).     They  were  photographed   by 
LteuL  H,   H.  Cole  in  186S  (see  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Buildinj^s  in 
Kashmir,  by    Henry  Hardy  Cole,  Lieut.,  R.E.^  page    15).     In    1865, 
Rev-  W.  G*  Cowie,  Chaplain   on   duty  in    Kashmir,    made  a    study  of 
Kashmir  temples   and  described  those  omitted  by  Cunningham.     (See 
Notes  on   Some  of  the  Temples   of  Kashmir  by  VV.   G.  Cowie  in  J., 
R«  A.  S.,  Bengal,   1S66,  Part  i,  page  giV     Mr.  Cowie  makes  no  men- 
tion of  these  ruins,  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  did  not  visit  them. 
In    !875»   Dr.    Geo.    Biihler  visited    Kashmir  in   search   of   Sanskrit 
fnanuscripts   (see   his  report   in   the  J.,    R.     A.    S,,    Bombay,    Extra 
number,  1877),  but  he  does  not  mention  these  ruins,  and  perhaps  did 
not  visit  them.     Dr,  M.  A.  Stein  visited   Kashmir  in  1888,  1889^  1895, 
1896,  1898  for  the  archaeological  study  of  that  country  in  connection 
with  his  great  work  on  the  Raiataningtini^    but    these    inscriptions 
escaped  his  notice.     There  havc^  of  course,  been  many  other  visitors 
to  these  ruins,  but  either  these  inscriptions  have  not  been  noticed,   or^ 
if  noticed,  none  have  realised  their  importance   sufficiently   to  make 
their  existence  public. 
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I  have  here  to  express  my  deep  regret  that  my  discovery  of  these 
inscriptions  was  at  a  time  when  I  felt  I  had  not  an  hour  to  spare  to  take 
squeezes,  and  otherwise  secure  materials  for  their  proper  study,  all 
arrangements  having  been  completed  for  leaving  Baramulla  the  next 
day.  I  had,  therefore,  to  reluctantly  continue  my  journey.  My  regret 
however  is  less  keen  from  the  fact  that  the  content  of  the  inscriptions 
is  doubtless  of  little  consequence  as  compared  with  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  the  form  of  the  letters  are  the  ancient  Brahmi  script  of  about 
150  B.  C.  This  proves  that  that  script  was  anciently  used  in  Kashmir, 
and  also  gives  evidence  as  to  the  early  date  of  the  ruins  on  which  the 
letters  are  inscribed.  A  hasty  pencil  copy  of  the  letters  on  the  gate- 
way to  Zainu-l-abidin*s  tomb,  and  a  photograph  of  the  left  wall  of  the 
gateway  to  the  enclosure  of  Zainu-I-abidin's  mother's  tomb,  was  all  I 
had  time  to  obtain  to  carry  away  for  study.  I  trust,  however,  that 
these  gateways  will  now  be  carefully  examined,  and  facts  to  b» 
learned  be  more  certainly  determined  than  can  be  done  from  the  data 
supplied  by  my  single  hour's  investigation,  and  my  rough  copies  of 
these  inscriptions. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  form  of  the  letters  indicates  a  date  about 
150  B.  C,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  safer  to  say  that  the  letters  in 
these  inscriptions  are  too  few  in  number  to  make  one  sure  within  a 
century  or  two,  since  they  happen  to  be  letters  that  in  the  history  of 
alphabetic  development  kept  their  original  form  the  longest.  And 
again,  as  this  is  the  Brst  discovery  of  this  script  in  Kashmir,  we  are  as 
yet  without  data  as  to  the  history  of  alphabetic  development  in  Kashmir 
itself  as  distinguished  from  the  alphabetic  development  in  India. 
These  two  considerations  should  for  the  present  leave  deductions  from 
the  form  of  these  letters  open  to  further  light. 

The  Inscriptions. 

1.  On  the  panel  under  the  pediment  of  the  left  wall  of  the  gateway 
leading  into  the  enclosure  of  Zainu-Uabidin's  mother's  tomb,  are  three 
tetters,  de  sd  ka,  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture  what  the  meaning  may 
be.  It  does  not  look  as  though  these  letters  were  a  part  of  a 
longer  inscription  ;  and  yet  there  are  faint  traces  of  a  possible  line 
above  in  a  smaller  hand.  * 

2.  On  the  same  side  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  upper  angle  of  the 
pediment,  is  another  inscription  of  three  letters.  I  had  depended  on 
my  Kodak  to  preserve  a  record  of  this  inscription,  as  it  was  very 
distinct  Unfortunately  in  my  photograph  the  first  letter  of  the  inscrip. 
tion  is  partially  hidden  behind  the  upper  angle  of  the  pediment.     The 

*  Prof.  Bcndal  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  reading  being  de-so-ko,  **  preacher." 
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Other  two  letters  are  sd  Ua,  or  possibly  sd  ko.  The  first  letter  does 
not  seem  to  be  <^,  as  in  the  inscription  mentioned  above.  One  h 
naturally  tempted  as  a  trial  to  conjecture  S&kka,  the  Pali  for  Sakja.  * 

3.  There  are  detached  letters  on  other  parts  of  this  wall  apparent!] 
also  in  the  same  script,  and  others  again  in,  I  think,  a  later  script. 

4«  On  the  right  hand  wall  there  are  also  detached  letters  of  appa 
rently  a  later  date. 

5.  On  the  entrance  gate  to  Zainu-l-abidin*s  tomb,  on  the  rigfa 
wall,  and  to  the  right  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  pediment,  is  an  in 
scription  with  the  following  consonants  M.  b,  k,  t  The  vowel  mark 
were  not  distinct  enough  to  my  eye  to  make  me  feel  sure  what  wer 
the  original,  and  what  have  come  from  the  accidents  of  time.  Wit! 
the  exception  of  the  first  letter  th  the  same  inscription  seems  i 
occur  in  two  other  places ;  one  on  the  pilaster  to  the  rig-ht  of  tb 
pediment,  and  the  other  a  little  below  this  second  inscription.  Oi 
account  of  this  uncertainty  of  vowel  marks  I  cannot  definitely  decid 
what  the  words  may  be.  I  conjecture  however  the  Pali  word 
Thubo  kato^  in  Sanscrit  ^OT  :  ficf  :  "  made  the  Stupa.**  • 
Importance  of  thb  Discovbrv. 

The  oldest  script  hitherto  found  in  Kashmir  has  been  on  the  coin 
of  Toramana  and  Pravarasena,  and  on  a  fragment  of  Didda  Rani* 
time  (980 — 1004  A.D.),  (now  in  the  Lahore  Museum),  all  in  the  Gupt 
character.  All  other  specimens  of  ancient  script  are  in  the  late 
Sarada  character.  My  discovery  therefore  of  the  Brahmi  Script  01 
these  ruined  gateways  establishes  the  fact  that  the  Brahmi  or  Asokj 
script  was  also  in  use  in  Kashmir,  as  was  suspected,  but  the  evidenc 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  wanting.* 

Secondly. — The  importance  of  this  discovery  lies  in  the  fact  that  i 
settles  the  approximate  date  of  these  gateways.  They  may  for  tht 
present  be  considered  the  oldest  architectural  ruins  in  Kashmir,  abou 
150  B.  C.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cunningham  i^see  J.,  R.A. S. 

*  In  Professor  C,  Bcndal's  Inauf^ural  address,  Oct.  30th.  1905,00  .Aims  and  Methods  t. 
Recent  Indian  Kesearch,  he  mentions  the  interesting  fact  oi  the  discovery  of  an  image  <: 
Buddha  of  the  ist  century  A.D.  with  the  Greek  legends    BoSSo  and  J^anaixoi 

"  By  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass  these  letters  can  be  easily  seen  in  Cole's  photograp 
No.  5.68.  to  the  right  of  the  upper  .'ingle  of  the  upper  pH;diment.  and  on  the  pilaster  to  the  righ 
Cole's  photograph  4.(8  is  of  the  right  side  of  the  gateway  to  the  enclosure  of  Zainu-1-abidin 
mothers  tomh.     There  are  only  detached  letters  on  this  side  wall, 

^  Sre  Dr.  Geo.  Biihier's  Report.  J.,  R.  A.  S.,  Bombay,  1877.  On  page  Ji,  he  says  : — 
"  The  Sharada  characters  now  in  use  appear  first  on  the  coins  of  Arantivarman  (8145- 
884  A.D.).  The  older  coins  of  Toramana  and  Pravarasena  show  pure  Gupta  characters.  The 
recur  .also  in  all  Kashmir  inscriptions  which  have  been  foundf  the  oldest  among  which  is  pre 
bably  the  fragment  oi  the  lime  of  Didda  Rani  OySo — 1004  A.D.)  preserved  in  the  Labor 
Mukcum." 
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Betif^al,  1848)  on  purely  architectural  grounds  regarded  the  gateway 
into  the  enclosure  of  Zainu-l-abidin*s  tomb,  together  with  the  enclosing 
wall  as  a  little  later  than  the  original  temple  on  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman 
which  he  dated  200  B.  C  Cole  (see  Notes  on  Ancient  Buildings  in 
Kashmir,  by  Lieut.  Cole  1868)  following  Cunningham,  dates  these 
gateways  400  A.D.  Fergusson  {see  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern 
Architecture,^  page  281)  disputes  this  early  date  of  Cunningham  on  the 
ground  that  both  enclosing  walls,  namely,  that  of  the  Takht-i-Sutaiman 
and  that  of  Zainu-1-abidin's  tomb,  are  of  very  late  date,  not  earlier  than 
14 16  A.D.  He  also  concludes  from  descriptions  and  photographs,  that 
the  gateways  of  the  enclosures  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  enclosing  walls. 

It  is  evident  however  from  my  discovery  that  both  Fergusson  and- 
Cunningham  are  mistaken  as  to  the  age  of  the  gateways,  though 
Cunningham  is  much  nearer  right.  The  enclosing  wall  may  perhaps 
be  of  modern  date,  and  built  by  Zainu-I-abidin  or  later,  as  Fergusson 
suggests,  since  the  using  of  old  Hindu  temples  in  Mahomcdan  build- 
ings is  common  throughout  Kashmir.  The  question  of  the  age  of  the 
enclosing  wall  I  must  leave  10  those  who  have  more  expert  knowledge 
in  the  history  of  architectural  development.  But  the  inscriptions  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  that  the  gateways  I  have  described  belong  to  a 
period  B.C.  and  furnish  us  with  a  fixed  starting  point  for  the  study 
of  the  development  of  Kashmir  architecture.    There  is  no  reason   to 

^  History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture  by  Fergusjion,  pag«  281.  "  The  first  and  most 
misleading:  mistake  that  has  been  made  with  reference  to  Kashmiri  Architecture,  was 
the  assumption  by  General  Cunningham  that  the  enclosure  to  Zein-ul-abiui-din*8  tomb 
in  Srinagar  originally  belonged  to  an  ancient  Kashmiri  temple.  Lieutenant  Cole  lx>klly 
prints  on  his  plates,  "probable  date  A.  D.  400  to  50c."  A  mistake  as  nearly  as  may 
be  of  i.ooo  yvars.  as  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  it  was  erected  for  or  by  the  prince  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  who.  in  A,  D.  2416,  succeeded  his  father  Shflcandar,  who  bore  the  ill-omened 
nickname  of  BhutsHfloui,  the  idol  breaker.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No*  156),  it 
vonsists  of  a  series  of  small  pointed  arches  in  rectangular  frames,  such  as  ane  very  frequently 
found  in  Mahomedan  art.  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gateways  and  odier  i>arts  are  just  such 
as  are  found  m  all  contemporary  Moslem  art  in  India.  All  the  mosques  and  tombs,  for 
instance^  at  Ahmedabad.  A.  D.  i  j96-l57t,  are  made  up  of  details  borrowed  from  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Jains,  and  the  bases  of  their  minarets  and  their  internal  pillars  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  heathen  by  their  position,  and  by  the  sub^tution  of  foliage 
for  human  figures  in  the  niches  or  places  where  the  Hindus  wcuM  have  introduced  images 
of  their  gods. 

In  this  instance  there  is  no  incongruity,  no  borrowed  features ;  every  stone  was  carved 
for  the  place  where  it  is  fijund.  There  arc  niches  it  is  true  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  like 
those  found  at  Martand  and  other  pagan  temples;  but  like  those  at  Ahmedabad  they  are 
without  images,  and  the  arch  in  brick  which  surmounts  ttiis  gateway  is  a  radiating  arch, 
which  appears  certainly  to  be  integral,  but,  if  so*  could  not  possibly  be  erected  by  a  Hindu. 
When  General  Cunningham  visited  the  valley  in  i848,  he  was  not  so  familiar  as  he  has  since 
become  with  the  ruins  of  Gour,  Juanporei  Ahmedabadt  and  other  Moslem  cities  where  the 
architectural  forms  adopted  by  the  Moslems  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  Hindus.  With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  can  mistake 
the  fact  tliat  this  enclosure  was  6rected  by  the  prince  who.se  name  it  bears  to  surround  his 
tomb,  in  the  I^Iahcmedan  cemetery  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  found.  " 
18 


suppose  Umt  the  rad luting  arch  or  brick  was  an  mte{|ral  piirtafthe 
original  gateway  as  Fergusson  assumes.  These  late  brick  arches  to  old 
Hindu  gateways  are  to  be  frequently  seen  in  Srinagar.  Had  Fergui^ 
son  used  his  magnlfying-i^Iasson  Cole's  photograph  No«  5,68  he  would 
have  been  saved  the  blunder  orcondemnmg  Cunninghani'ii  conclusioiiii 
drawn  from  architectural  considerations  which  he  had  gained  from  ob* 
servation  on  the  spot.  These  ancient  letters  are  very  pi  am  in  Cole's 
photograph,  when  once  attention  is  called  to  them.  Fer^usson  regards 
the  temple  at  Martand  as  the  oldest  known  specimen  of  Hindu  archi* 
lecture  in  Kashmir,  about  700  A.  D.*  my  discovery  therefore  no\i'  puts 
back  the  date  of  the  oldest  known  remains  in  Kashmir  to  £tbout  eight 
C«nturie^  earlier,  and  brings  us  nearer  the  point  of  the  connection  with 
the  Gr^ek  in^uence,  which  is  noticed  in  Kashmir  ancient  arcliiieclure, 

Jhitdiy. — My  discovery  of  the  Briihmi  script,  establishing  its  use  m 
Kitshmin  makes  it  almost  certain  that  a  careful  search  would  be  re- 
w^irded  by  the  discovery  of  other  inscnplions  In  that  script,  which 
might  throw  mucti  needed  light  on  the  most  ancient  period  of  that 
country's  history.  Ancient  ruins  are  abundant.  Stones  that  have  an 
ancient  look  are  frequently  seen,  and  in  Srinagar  are  in  great  abund* 
ance.  One  cannot  but  tiiink  that  a  careful  search  by  eyes  trained  to 
detect  inscriptions  would  be  certainly  fruitful.  That  inscribing  on 
stone  was  not  only  an  ancient  custom,  but  a  bund  a*)  I  ly  employed,  we 
have  also  reason  to  believe  from  Kalhana's  statement,  that  in  writings 
his  great  history  of  Kashmir,  the  Rdjataran^t^ni^  he  made  u:je  of  old 
inscriptioas.     His  statement  in  I.  15  is  as  follows  : — 

**  By  looking  at  the  inscriptions  recording  the  consecration  of  tem- 
ples, and  grants  by  former  kings,  at  the  laudatory  inscriptions,  and 
at  written  works,  the  trouble  arising  from  many  errors  has  been  over- 
come."* 

»  To  thin  text  of  Kalhanas  I,  i;.  Dr.  Stein  addnthe  following  note:—*'  In  the  note  appended 
to  the  translation  reproduced  above  Frot.  Buhier  rightly  distini^uishes  fourkind;*  ot  records  as 
referred  to  by  K.  (i)  The  Prati!itha.s«H8ana  edicU} /.r.,  inscriptions  recording  the  erection  and 
consecration  of  temples  or  other  buildings  and  inonuments,  such  as  are  to  be  found  on  almost 
all  templesv  religious  or  even  profane  buildings  (such  as  palaces),  on  imagest  funeral  monu* 
mental  and  so  forth  ;  (2)  the  VastutiaHana  edicts,  f>.,  inscriptions  regarding  grants  or  things, 
chiefly  of  land,  and,  perhaps*  also  of  allowances,  such  as  are  found  engraved  on  coppcr-ptatcs ; 
(3)  Prasastipattas,  tables  containing  laudatory  inscriptions  of  persons  or  places,  such  as  now 
are  found  sometimes  in  temples  or  other  public  buildings  (regarding  such  inscriptions,^  comp. 

now  Prof.  Buhler's  remarks  in  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  II.  p.  80) ;  (4)  the  Sastra», 
the  works  on  the  various  sciences,  or,  to  use  a  short  expression,  the  manuscripts  of  Sanscrit 
Books,  which  in  Kashmir  mostly  give  at  the  end  some  information  regarding  the  author  and 
the  King  under  whom  the  author  wrote,  together  with  the  date. 

*'Of  the  first  class  of  documents  only  a  small  number  of  s^pecimens  has  been  found  in  Kashmir, 
and  none  of  them,  except  a  fragmentary  inscription  of  the  time  of  Queen  l>idda  in  the  Lahore 
Museum,  can  b»J  ascribed  with  certainty  to  a  period  earlier  than  K.  For  seme  brief  undated 
inscriptions  of  this  kindi  seen  by  Prof.  Buhler  at  Khunamuh  and  Varahamula,  comp.  Report, 
pp.  6,  XI.  Others  of  a  similar  character  have  been  found  by  me  at  Vijabror.  Bavan  (Martand) 
and  a  few  other  places.  It  is  likely  that  K  obtained  a  portion  of^  the  ample  data  his  work 
contains  as  to  the  foundation  of  particular  templcS|  MathaS}  Viharas,  and  other  religiou* 
buildings,  from  such  tnscriptional  records. 

**  No  inscription  of  the  kind  described  under  (<)  and  (1)  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  Kashmir. 
That  inscriptions,  probably  on  copper-platesv  were  u^ed  for  the  record  of  land>grants  alko  ia 
Kashmiri  wc  sec  from  the  btory  of  Kanga  related  t* .  .s97  sq." 
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This  Statement  is  so  clear  that  the  existence  of  many  inscriptions  in 
his  day  must  be  assumed,  and  doubtless  many  still  exist,  hidden  in  the 
earth,  or  built  into  Mahomedan  buildings.  Perhaps  many  are  lying 
open  to  the  sight,  but  yet  unnoticed  by  archa:ologists.  I  would  like 
therefore  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  might  not  be  out  of  the 
province  of  this  Society  to  encourage  in  some  practical  way  the  work 
of  exploration  in  Kashmir  with  the  special  purpose  of  finding  inscrip- 
tions. Prof.  Biihler  was  sent  to  Kashmir  to  find  Sanscrit  MSS.  and 
all  know  of  his  great  success.  Prof.  Stein  was  sent  to  Kashmir  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  Rdjatarangani^  and  the  identification 
of  its  mentioned  places,  and  accomplished  a  great  and  lasting  work. 
No  one  has  yet  however  been  sent  to  Kashmir  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  hunting  for  inscriptions.  There  is  therefore  a  well  defined 
opportunity  for  valuable  contributions  to  be  made  lo  our  knowledge  of 
ancient  Kashmir,  if  a  careful  search  should  be  made  for  the  inscrip- 
tions of  that  interesting  country'. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   BOMBAY    BRANCH 

ROYAL   ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 

1901. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  March  1901. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  E.  T.  Candy,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  (chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the 
death  of  the  Queen-Emprc?*s,  and  sujrgested  that  an  address 
should  he  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  His  Majesty  the 
Xing-Emperor  on  his  accession  to  the  Throne  of  Eni^land.  He 
also  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  d  ustice  Kanade,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar  then  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion referring  to  the  loss  sostained  by  the  Society  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Justice  Ranade.  He  suggested  that  the  resolution  should 
be  communicated  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  and 
also  placed  on  the  records  of  the  Society.  In  support  of  his 
proposition,  Mr.  Justice  (Jhandavarkar  said  that  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Ranade  was  one  of  those  who,  in  living,  lived  for 
others  more  than  for  themselves.  He  was  one  uf  the  best 
products  of  British  India,  and  the  Society  had  lost  in  him  a 
prominent  member. 

Mr.  K.  R.  Cama  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Report  for  1900: — 

THE    ANNUAL    REPORT    FOR    I900. 

MEMBERS. 

Resident. — 42  new  members  were  elected  during  the  year 
under  review,  and  4  non-resident  members  having  conie  to 
Bombay  were  added  to  the  list  of  the  resident  members.  42 
members  resigned,  G  died,  29  retired  and  8  having  left  Bombay 
were  placed  on  the  list  of  non-resident  members.  The  total 
number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  295  against  334  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  41  were  absent  from  India  for 
the  whole  year  or  portions  of  the  year. 


I* 


Mui^kAht  J.  Tdhrmrtiaii,  Et^* 
LmA-CoI  rm^ui, 
ftrv«^.  D.  Oanfie. 
lient.  Adamf  Wrfie, 

K0K-BESIDE5T* 
Bw»  BaLeb  R  B-  Pkfikb. 
,,  DewAD  BAb&dur  Maolbhai  Jas^bhai. 

OiaCJINAL  COMMITSICATIONS. 

Tlie  fdUoniiig  ]>ii]>en   were  efmtrt billed  to  tbe  SociHj  during  tt 

A  Now  MecUl  of  King   Bebrnm  Gour  (Bebram  V.)  of  Pers» 

by  Jjmnji  Jiim»hedj]  Modi,  Esq> 
8Anbltii  of  tbi?  Eig-Veda   Beftrchedp   by  Rnjarsm  B*   Bhagwal 

lutroducttoti   to  tbe  PeUbwu's   DinneSf   hj   the   Hon'ble   Mi 
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On  the  Jain  Poem  called  Baghavapandaviya  :  a  reply  to  Prof, 
Max  Miiller,  by  E.  B.  Pathak,  Esq.,  B.  A. 

^^Sanjan,"  a  Parsee  town  on  tkeB.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway,  94  miles 
from  Bombay.  Is  it  the  Sindan  of  the  Arab  Geographers  of 
the  10th  and  11th  centaries  as  stated  by  the  Bombay  Gazet- 
teer ?  (Vol.  XIV.,  Thanna.)  Is  it  the  town  Hanjamana 
(ij'^IHH)  referred  to  in  the  three  Silahara  grants  (•)  of  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries  7   By  Jivanji  Jamshedji   Modi,  Esq. 

(•).  (a).  Asiatic  Researches  I.,  p.  357.  Paper  by  General  Carnac.  (6). 
IndiaD  Antiquary  v.,  p.  276.  Paper  by  Biihler.  Qcy.  Indian  Antiquary  IX,, 
p.  33.    Paper  by  Mr.  Justice  Telang. 

Apastamba  and  Baudhayana,  hf  K.  B.  Pathak,  Esq.,  B.  A. 

Astronomy  in  its  bearing  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Aryans,  by 
V.  B.  Ketkar,  Esq, 

A  Peep  into  the  Early  History  of  India  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Maurya  dynasty  to  the  fall  of  the  Imperial  Gupta  Dynasty, 
by  Dr.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  M.  A,,  C.  I.  E. 

The  Coins  of  Ahmedabad,  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Taylor,  M.  A. 
LIBRARY. 

The  total  issues  of  books  during  the  year  were  35,029  volumes  ; 
23,991  of  new  books  including  periodicals  and  11,038  of  the 
old.  The  issues  during  the  preceding  year  were  34,741 
volumes,  28,774  of  new  books  and  10,967  of  the  old. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  monthly  issues,  together  with  the 
daily  average,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  Holidays,  is  subjoined. 

Daily 

Old  Books.          New  Books.  Average. 

January      1,105  2,034  125 

February 988  2,154  130 

March         942  2.109  127 

April           885  1,997  125 

May            894  1,977  115 

June           856  1,970  113 

July 993  2,292  126 

August       ...         986  1,960  123 

September 896  1,961  119 

October       897  2,166  127 

November ^67  1,743  105 

December 929  1,619  123 


ni  flor;i£i^*b  fkoc»«pikc», 


Thfl  Tukim^^s  of  i«a»«&  of  the  oW  and  the  n«w  books   arrang 
according  to  classes  lire  shown  ia  tlie  BuKjoiuod  ti^blc  :— 


Ci^AiSB^, 


Volumet^ 


Hovels  "<        *"        " 

MiiadUotiouB         *M        -*.        -"        "• 
Htogmpliy    .*-         **' 

Hffltury        »        

MtElttfir  llat>|ooii    *4t        ^*>        •*•    «  *** 

English  Po«tTj  iuj4  Draiaatle  W«r!tf    „• 
tmntvictiom  of  Learned  ScioUila^t  i1oiin|il% 
FoUtio*,  Pi»liticAl  EcDoaiiiy*  Bech.  «. 
Tlii*ftV»i^       ...  *♦         «<         *«        •" 

MeilicinHf  Sargiarj,  && 

Foreign  LiUfVUturcs^.^  *•*         ***         *** 

Metnph^vii^i  Blor^il  rKilmiopby,  ^C 
Fine  Arts  ami  Artibiti^tUf^f  ,,-         •■• 

Philolrigy.  Ijit^>n*.ry  Hii»tuTy,  &e «« 

IJ  jiia  r *  I'Hi^t or V,  O^ol  o  isy t  *  ** 

Ol&affiGA  *.         ...         ■*!  t.         tti 

Antlqiiiti^s,  Ntimhiu  ottos,  ^o, 

Gf&mmatieal  WurWs»  Dietionarlea^  &c*  i*^* 

Boiauy  and  Agriouttiir^     >.»         ,.,  *•* 

Jtiri^pfUflanci;^  .,<         .■*         *^*  ii> 

XiOgtOf   Ebt^toriqi  Jtc-  ^<.         ■»•  •«« 


fc«. 


U,1U 

ifiii 

7U 

SIS 

40j 
033 


sai 


191 

im 

19tl 
17t 

tai 

118 

8L 

54 

4S 

13,1  a 


ADDITIONS  TU  THE  LIBRARY. 


k 


Duriog  11}f^0  thi:  Library  rt^dved  an  addition  of  956  yolumes 
or  parti  of  Tolumes.  Of  thi^ee  606  were  parch  a  Bed  &nd  290  were 
f>Teseutcd  chiefly  by  the  Bom  buy  GoTemment,  the  Secreturj  of  State 

for  [ndi^t  th^  Lloveraaieat  af  Lidia,  and   the   other  Local   Govern- 
menta,  and  a  few  by  iadividual  authors  aod  other  donors. 

Tht:  Volumes  of  each  ckss  of  houkB  purchased  and  pr^sentod  ara 
noted  la  the  lubjotued  table : — 
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Par- 

Pre- 

Chased. 

sented. 

21 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

17 

••• 

6 

•t« 

48 

••t 

8 

25 

4 

3 

75 

8 

4 

4 

39 

4 

9 

1 

243 

••• 

39 

ta* 

6 

•  •• 

8 

•  •• 

9 

4 

48 

1 

19 

9 

7 

3 

17 

5 

15 

30 

6 

••• 

13 

52 

••• 

145 

Theology  and  Eocle8ia«^ical  History 
Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy 
Logic,  and  Works  on  Education 

Classics 

Philology,  Literary  History  and  Bibliography 

History  and  Chronology  

Politics,  Political  Economy,  &c. 

Jurisprudence  

Biography 

Antiquities,  Numismatics,  Heraldry,   &c. 
Voyages,  Travels,  Geography,  ko. 
English  Poetry  and  Dramatic  Works 

Novels,  Romances,  &c 

Miscellaneous  

Foreign  Literature 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  &o.    ... 

Fine  Arts  and  Architecture         

Military  8ubjeot«    ...         

Natural  History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  &o. 

Botany,  Agriculture,  &c 

Medicine,  Surgery,  &o-       

Encyclopssdias,  Annuals,  &c 

Dictionaries  and  Grammatical  Works    ... 

Oriental  Literature 

Public  Records,  iiovernment  Reports,  &c. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Newspapers,  Periodicals  and   Journals  of   Learned   Societies 
subscribed  for  and  presented  to  the  Society  during  the  year,  were :—« 


Literary  Monthlies       17 

Illustrated         15 

Scientific  and  Philosophical  Journals,  Transactions  of 

Learned  Societies,  &c 36 

Reviews  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         •••         ...  14 

English  Newspapers 21 

English  and  French  Registers,  Almanacs,  Directories,&c.  16 

Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 10 

American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 12 

Indian  Newspapers  and  Government  Gazettes  ...  23 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  &c 28 


ik  WaiMJii  fur  tfae  w»Mm  of  ifae  Xewi^ayen. 
l»th«fattwwiTftwBt>niUMMiMiwi«frfl»l:— 

Brwnliariiia    (for  noe  Jiar  iialyX 
Uuwiii  (WttUj  fifitm). 

And  to  di«^ti|]DQ« — 

The  Dailj  H&ii 

TW  Biuliiing  Sii|ipleiii«s£  to  Setitatifie  Ammotii* 

com     CABDfET. 

Tlie  addidant  In  the  Ci^ln  Ctbintl  made  daring  t^e  je&r  oonsiat  of] 
]  Gald^ll  Sil?«r  Asd  17  Copper,  altogether  29  Coins.     Of    these! 
9  Silver  and  2  Copptrr  were  pTcmoted  by  Shrtmani  M.  V,  Ktbo^  of 
IndiiTc,  ^Tid  iht  reit  were  rec^i^ed  from  difierent  GoTeminents  uoder 
|h«  Trm^are  Trore  Act. 

They  comprise  the  following  varieties  :— *    , 

Frciented  by  SbrimaQt  M.  V.  Kibe  : 

J  Silver  Coin  Current  in  Jeypuri 

"       *  1  Silver  Coin   bettring    the    name   of     Sbab    Z«mAn     AIueu 
•  •     Hbah  Alt  Abdulla,  and  emblems  of  Umbrella  and  Fish, 

2  Copper  Coins  current  in  SontheTQ  States  of  Central  India. 

1  8U*or  Ooin  bearing  the   name  of  Udeypur  and  Chitrakoie* 
Preftcntod  by  the  Government  of  ^rW.  Provinces  and  Ondb  : 

15  Old  Intlidn  Copper  Coina. 

Presented  by  the  Bombay  Government  : 

1  Gold  Coiiif  Padmalinka,  found  in  the  BlJEipur  Districts 

1  Silror  Coin  of  Shab  AlUn|  found  in  the  Kaira  T>i.4trict. 
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1  Silver    Coin    of    Mahammad    Shah,   found   in  the  Kaira 
District. 

Presented  by  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad  : 

1  Silver   Coin  of    Ghiyas-ud-din    Taghlag,   found    in  Wun 
District. 

1  Silver  Coin  of  Ala-ud-din  Mahammad  Shah  of  Delhi,  found 
in  the  Wun  District. 

2  Silver  Coins  of  Mahammad  bin  Taghlag,  found  in  the  Wun 
District. 

2  Silver  Coins  of   Qutab-ud-din  Mubarak   Shah    of   Delhi, 
found  in  the  Wun  District. 


JOURNAL. 

An  extra  number  of  the  Journal  containing  **  the  Origin  of  Bora^ 
bay,  "  by  Dr.  J.  Gersoo  da  Cunha,  was  published  during  the  year. 
STo.  56  being  the  3rd  regular  number  of  Vol.  XX.  of  the  Journal  is 
all  but  ready  and  will  shortly  be  issued.  It  contains  the  following 
papers  and  abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Society  from  January  to 
December  1900,  and  a  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  presented  to  the 
Society  during  the  period  : — 

A  Kushana  Stone  Inscription,  by  D.B.Bhandarkar,  Esq.,  B.  A. 
On  the  Date  of  Poet   Magha,   by    K.  B.  Patak,  Esq.,   B.   A. 
Sanhita  of    the    Rig- Veda    Searched,   Part  I.,  by    Rajaram 
R.  Bhagwat,  Esq. 

A  Peep  into  the  early  history  of  India  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Maurya  Dynasty  to  the  fall  of  the  Imperial  Oupta 
Dynasty,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  M.A.,  CLE. 

The  Coins  of  Ahmedabad,  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Taylor,  M.A. 

Introduction  to  the  Peishwa's  Diaries,  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr. 
Justice  M.  G.  Banade,  M.A^  CLE. 


'9  FBQOf VOIIfOSp 


The  rotlowiiig  U  fttiftt  of  GoverfimeiiU,  Lesirnetl  SoeifHiei  and  other 
Inititotiatia  to  which  the  Journal  a£  the  ScM^iity  h  )>rr9efited : — 


Govenimciit  of  Iiidia^ 
GoTernmrfit  of  BpngftL 
OovcrDmtnt  cf  Madras* 
PaoJAb  GoT«riimt!iit . 
Go^eruineiit^  N.'W-ProviiiceB  atid 

Ondh. 
Chi©!  CommiiaioniT,  Central  Fro- 

Chief  ComnjiaBioner,  Coorg.. 

Kesidetit,  Hyderabad, 

Chief  Com  mifiB] oner,  Htamiah, 

Geological  SurTtiy  of  India. 

G,  T.  Surrey  of  India. 

Marine  Survey  of  Iudia« 

Bengal  Ail  a  tic  Society. 

Agricultural  Society  of  lodia. 

Literary  Sotuety  af  Mndrae, 

Provincial  Mnsoiim,  Luuknow. 

Bombay  Univereity, 

Madras  University. 

Panjab  Univertity^ 

Mohabodhi  Society,  Calcutta. 

Royal  Socir^ty  of  Northern  Anti- 
quaries, Coppuhag«^n. 

Royal  Society  of  Kdmhnrjerh. 

Peatsche  Morgenlaudisehen  Ge- 
Bellflchaft,  Leipzig. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
LiireqiooK 

Briibh  Mnsonm,  London. 

Royal  Sot^iety^  London, 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Grpflt 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Acatiemid  Real  das  Sciences  de 
Lisboa. 


Stjcietiii  de   0^igrn|>hj#»   CoEttmer* 

ci alt?  de  Bonicj^nx. 
Socfiot^   de  Gc^grnjjlHt*  de  Xiyroas^ 
Mnn^anan    AcadcHny  of    Sei^ucp 

(Buda  pK^t). 

vSr^cied&d  G'H>|raBen  de    M&rlrli 
flojul  Dublin  Society. 
Socttt^^  (le<igrapbie  de  Pari  a, 
Connwticnt  Academy  oi  Art*  and 

Sciences. 
United  States  Smrey. 
Kaiiierlichc   Akademie    4lt*r    Wt»- 

seuch  aft  en ,  V  ieim  a. 
Unit^l  Service  TnstitntiiJju 
Government  Mueeom,  Madras. 
Lidiau    Journal    of    KducMlian, 

Madras, 
B.  A,  Society,  Ceylon  Bran  oh, 
B,    A,    Society,     MoHh-Chiiia 

Branch. 

The   Aaiatie  Society  of  Jap&a* 
Bfltavian    Society    of    AtU  aud 

Sciences. 
Strasburg  Library. 
Geographical  Society,  Yienna, 
London   Institution  of  Civil  En* 

gineers. 

Boyal    Geographical     Society, 

London, 
Statistical  Society,  London* 
Hoyal  Astronomical  Society, 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Societj, 

^lanc  heater. 

Imperial   Academy    of     Science^ 

St>  Petersburg, 
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American   Musenm    of    Natoral 

History, 
Soci^te  Asiatique,   Paris. 

Geological  Society,  London. 

Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Am- 
sterdam. 

American  Philological  Associa- 
tion, Cambridge, 

Royal  University ,Upsala(Sweden). 

Franklin   Institute,  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Kansas,  U.  S,  A, 

Director,  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden. 


Smithsonian  Inatitation,  Wash- 
ington, 

Minnesota*/  Academy  of  Natural 
Science. 

India  Office  Library. 

London  Bible  Society. 

Vienna  Orientalische  Mnseum. 

Boston  Society][of  Natural  History. 

Musee  Guimet,  Lyons. 

Victoria  Institution,  London. 

Royal  Institution,  Great  Britain. 

American  Geographical   Society. 

American  Oriental  Society. 

Hamilton  Association,  America. 

Editor,  Journal  of  Comparative 
Neurology,  GranviUe,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. 

Revision  of  the  Rules. — Certain  alterations  in  the  Rules  of  the 
Society  having  appeared  necessary  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  Management  to  the  matter . 
A  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Mr.  K,  R.  Cama, 
Sir  Bhalchandra  K.  Bhatavadekar,  Kt.,  Dr.  MacDonald  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  was  then  appointed.  These  gentlemen  after  care- 
fully going  over  the  Rules,  framed  a  draft  of  the  alterations  to  be  madc^ 
The  proposed  changes  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society  and  unanimously  adopted  by  them  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
A    revised  edition  of  the  Rules  has  accordingly   been   published. 

ACCOUNTS, 

A  statement  showing  in  detail  the  items  of  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  Society,  for  1900,  is  appended. 

The  actual  total  receipts  by  subscription  from  members  during  the 
year  under  report,  amount  to  Bs.  10,673-5-5.  The  snbscriptions  in 
1899  amounted  to  Rs.  11,487-5-4.  There  was  a  sum  of  Rs.  120 
received  on  account  of  life  subscription  from  one  non-resident  member, 
which  has  been  duly  invested  in  Government  Securities  as  required 
by  the  Rules, 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  Rs.  485-11-2. 
The  invested  funds  of  the  Society  amount  to  Ba.  14,200. 


Od  Uic  oiotioa  of  Mr.  W,  H.  Sbarp^  seeon<ied  by  Mr.  J, 
A«pii]iiaJt»  tlie  report  w^a  adopted. 

The  Freitdent  md  that  thcj  owed  »  deep  debt  of  grfttitiido  to  tj 
Honorary  Secretary,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  next  week,  would 
Ict^iiig  Indtt,  mud  would  not  return.  He  hoped  that  the  Rev^  H 
Gray  woiUd  carry  to  his  UDtiTe  land—Bontiy  Scotland — n  liap 
itiGolieetLoQ  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Iloyal  Asiatic  Society,  ] 
wiA  sure  that  In  his  torn  the  Ret .  Mr,  Gray  would  alwaya  remcmi 
them, 

Mr.  James  Macdonald  propoied^  Mr  JuFtlce  ChandaT&rkar  sw^ 
fdf  and  it  wai  carried,  that  as  »  taken  of  their  apprecmtioa  of 
iervicet  reudered  by  the  Her.  Mr,  Gray  far  a  period  of  tour  v«»ii 
the  Society,  a  set  of  the  joaruata  oC  the  Society  niceiy  boatil 
pres«uted  to  him. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Gray  briefly  th^aked  the  memherfl  for  their 
apprectation  of  hia  servicea* 

The  following  Comtnittea  of  Management*  proposed  hv 
Jtmea  Mac  Donald  and  seconded  by  Sir  Bhalchaadra  Krialiti* 
imftuiiDouBLy  appointed. 

PresidenL 
The  HoB^le  Mr.  Juitice  E.  T,  Candy, 


James  Macdooald,  Esq. 
K,  R«  Ctma,  Esq, 


M.  Macmillan^  IZsq. 
The  Hon  ble  Mr,  Justice   Ch^ 
dawarkar. 


Members. 


Dr.  D.  MacDonald, 
Camrudin  Amirndmi  Esq. 
F,  R.  Vicajee,  Eiq, 
Sir  Bftlchandra  Krishna,  Kt, 
ShamB^nl-Ulma  J,  J»  Modi. 
K.  G*  De&ai,  Ebij* 


Shams-til'TJlma  Dastur  Darab 

Sanjana. 
A.  L.  Covemton^  Es^. 
R.  M.  Watson  Smyth,  Esq, 
Khan  Bahadnr  D,  R.   Ohtcbgi 
W,  H.  Sharp,  Eiq, 
J.  E.  AspinwaUt  £bi]« 


Honorary  Secretary^ 
The  Eev.  R,  Scott. 


B.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


Auditors. 

t  Framroz  Ardasher  VaUl,  Eaq. 
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STATEMENT    OF   ACCOUNTS. 


Examined  and  foand  correct. 


DARABHA  EUTTONJI  CfllCHGAR,  )  ....  _ 
H.  R.  H.  WILKINSON,  ^^  Auditors. 


•    OrriGlAL)   LITEBARTi   AND  BCIEMTIFIC. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

from  Ui  January  to  Slst  December  1000. 


xui 


Bs.    A. 

P. 

Bs.    A.    P. 

Books  purchaaed  in  Bombay  ..• 

••• 

••• 

... 

3,133  11 

9 

Bemiitances     to    Messrs.    Regan    Fanl,    Trench, 

Truhner  &  Co. :  Books ...Ks.  413-6-2 

English  NewB|>apers 

and  PeriodicalB...BB.l,9d9-ll-« 

U,873  1 

2 

Snbacription  to  Newspapera  paid  in  India  ... 

... 

335    2 

6 

Printing 

... 

... 

••• 

907  10 

0 

Printing  of  Journal  No.  55    ... 

••• 

... 

... 

945    2 

6 

Binding 

... 

»•• 

•«• 

876    6 

6 

General  Charges           

••• 

•.a 

... 

822  12 

0 

SUtionery         

... 

.*• 

... 

6    2 

9 

Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps  .•• 

*•. 

•  •• 

... 

102  14 

0 

Shipping  and  Landing  Chargef 

.«• 

••• 

•«. 

41  18 

6 

Office  Establsihment 

••• 

... 

..* 

6,183    8 

0 

Gas  Charges     

••• 

•.• 

••* 

93    8 

9 

InsDranoe  Charges     ' 

.». 

••• 

... 

312    8 

0 

GoTcmment  Paper  purchased 

••• 

.•• 

... 

100    0 

0 

Pension              

•.« 

*•• 

«.* 

300    0 

0 

Grain  Compensation   ••• 

*•• 

••• 

••• 

Total 

*•• 
...Bs. 

102    0 

0 

16,225     6  4 
485  11  a 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bombaj 
Do.      in  hand          ...        ••• 

451  12 
83  14 

8 
6 

16,711    0  6 

Invated  Fundi, 
OoTernmcnt  Paper  of  the  Society 
The  Premoband  Boychand  Fond 


Bi. 

11,200 

3,000 


Ha. 


14,200 


B.  M.  PRAT, 
Honorary  Beeretaiy, 
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A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  the  29th  March. 

Mr.  K.R.  Gama«  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Rev.  R.  Scott,  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  Meeting,  which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Wadia  then  read  a  Paper  on  the  "  Time  and  Place  of 
the  Composition  of  the  Gathas.  " 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wadia  for  the  interesting  Paper  he  had 
read  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Modi,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
M  ac  Donald,  and  carried. 

The  Chairman,  in  concluding  the  discussion,  expressed  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Wadia  would  continue  the  study  of  the  Parsee  Religion  vrhich 
he  had  commenced,  and  favour  the  Society  from  time  to  time  with 
Papers  embodying  the  results  of  his  researches. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society   was  held  on  Thursday,   the   lat  of 
August  1901. 

Mr.     K.  R.  Cams,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  resd  and  confirmed « 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read. 

(1)  "An  Untranslated  Chapter  of  the  Buiidehesli.'*  By  Jivanji 
Jamshedji  Modi,  Esq.,  b.a. 

(2)  "  A  new  Chalukya  Grant  of  Kirtivarma  II."  By  K,  B. 
Pathak,  Esq.,  b.a. 

On  the  propositions  of  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Bhandare, 
seconded  by  Mr.  James  MacDonald  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Jayakar,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Modi  and  Mr.  Pathak  for  the 
interesting  Papers  they  had  contributed. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  28th 
November  1901. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  E.   T.  Candy,  President,  in  tho  Chair. 

The  proposals  about  the  Newspapers   and  Periodicals    received 
from  members  were  placed  before  the  Meeting. 
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It  was  resolved  to  subscribe  to  the  following  from  the  next  year:  — 

Country  Life. 

Benares  Ghaukhamba  Series  (for  one  year  only). 

East  and  West, 
and  to  discontinue  the  following  from  the  same  date: — 

Comptes  Rendus  das  Sciences  de  TAcademic  des  Sciences. 

India. 

St.  James'  Budget. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th 
December  1901. 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi  then  read  a  Paper  on  "  Parsees  at  the 
Court  of  Akbar  and  Dastoor  Meherjee  Bans".  He  also  exhibited  a 
number  of  Taluable  original  documents  referred  to  in  the  Paper. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cama,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Modi  for  the 
interesting  Paper  he  had  read,  observed  that  as  Mr.  Modi  had 
controverted  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Karkaria  in  the 
Paper  he  contributed  to  the  Society  in  1896,  on  '*  Akbar  and  the 
Parsees/'  Mr.  Karkaria  would  naturally  desire  to  reply.  But  as  the 
hour  was  late,  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  postpone  the 
discussion  to  a  future  meeting. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation. 


PltfilKTS   to  TSl  TJ 


LIST  OF  PEESENTS  TO  THE  LlBBARr, 
(FkOM  Jakuabt  to  Dkcemsir  190L) 
Tiff**  0/  Booki,  Danon. 

Ibbaram,  Lincaln  —  An  Addresa  by  I*  S«  Cboate. 

The  Author- 

|.0<}onNTS  of  the    Trad©  carried  bj  Bail  and  RSver  in  India,  1899-1900. 

Govern ment  of  India. 
—of  the  Tmde  cwried  ty  Rail  and  Biver  in  Initia,  1900-01, 

Goveruxnent  of  Indift. 
i^uiB,  UoTcnjment  of  India,  1900, 

GoTernment  of  India 
^Di  Fuiina  of  Fumpa. 

GoTemin«nt  of  H,  H,  the  Maharaja  of  Myacxrc, 
^paiiKiSTEAtiOK  Report,  Baltic biatan  Ageucy,  1B99-1&00* 

GaveiTiiuent  of  India, 

Eeport,  Madras  Presidency,  1S99-1900. 

M^ra^  Government* 

-, Beport,  Punjab.  1899*1900, 

Ptmjab  GoFcmment. 

Beport,  Burma,  18994&00. 

Chtef  Co mmigs toner,  Burma. 

— Report,  Central  India  Agency,  13!?9~1900. 

Govern ment  of  India, 

— ^ Report,  Hyderabad  AflHigoed  Districts,  1899-1900. 

Eeaidflnt  at  Hyderabad. 

Report,  N,-W.  P,  and  Oiidh,  13^^9-1900, 

Government,  N,  W.-P.  and  Oudh, 

Report,  Bengal,  1899^900. 

Bengal  GoverniDent. 

— * Report,  Persian  Golf  Foliticftl  ReBidency  ami   Maskat 

Politcal  Agency-,  1900-0), 

Government  of  Indim, 

Report  on  tbe  Bombay  Jail  Department  for  1900, 

Bombay  Governraent, 
—         —  >  Report,  Bombay  Port  Trnat,  1900-01. 

TrUBteei,  Bombay  Port  Trust. 

— ^  and  Progress  Export,  Civil  Medical  InstitutiDn*  in  the 

City  of  Bombay,  for  the  year  1900. 

Bombay  Govemment. 

—- — Report,  Balncbistan  Agency,  for  1900-01. 

Government  of  India. 
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ADMiySTRJLTlON  and  Progress  Report  on  the  Mofussil  Civil  Hospitals 
and  Dispensaries,  Bombay,  1900. 

Bombay  Goyernment. 
AGBicuLTURiLL  Ledger,  Nos.  19  and  20  (1900). 

Government  of  India. 
— — —  Ledger,  Nos.  21,  22,  23  (1900), 

Government  of  India. 

Ledger,  No.  24  (1900). 

GoverDment  of  India. 

— Ledger,  1901,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Government  of  India. 

•^— Ledger,  1899,  No.  13,  and  1901  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

Govc'i-nmcot  of  India* 

■  Ledger,  1901,  Nos.  9  and  10. 

Government  of  India* 

Ledger  1901,  Nos.  11  and  12. 

Government  of  India* 

Statistics,  British  India,  1895-96  to  1899-19iX). 

Go? erument  of  India. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  B.eport,  1900. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
Anxals  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden,  Calcutta,  Yol.  IX. 

Botanical  Garden,  Calcutta. 

■  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 

tute, Vol.  I.,  1900. 

Smithsonian. 

Annales  dm  M usee  Gnimet  (La  vie  future  D'Apres  le  Mazdeisme), 
Tome  IX. 

Musee  Guimet. 
Annual  Irrigation  Revenue  Report,  Sind,  1890-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Administration  Report,  Civil  Veterinary  Department,  Bombay 
Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government, 
Report  Imperial  Institute,  Indian  Section,  for  1900-01. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Factory  Report  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
■  Report  on  the  Police  of  the  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay  for  1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Report  of  the   Bereau   of  American  Ethnology,  17th,  Part  I., 

1895-96,  and  18th,  Part  I.,  1896-97. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  2. 


I 


u 

I 


As^^Ah  E«poK,  5ciiitb«Qukii  luxiitDtioti,  IB^7,  Port  JL 

■  Btrportj  Pimjib  LuntUc  Aajtuoi,  1000. 

Fiinj^b  GoTenaeoC. 

-  Ec^oft  QQ  ih{*  AdmlnktmiiQiai  Custofiai  Bupartmeut,  Sui4.  for 

19O0-OL 

-  Bcport,  inniurj  Commbaiaxier  for  tUe  Guvtriiuieot  of  Uoiabny . 

1000. 

BoTtiWj  Go^evtinitiiL 
Pi.         —  Export  of  tho  Stump  Bepttrtraeiitt  Uwuhay^  V^^^Qt* 

Ui»ix.baj  GoTernmeiit. 

Report,  Lucknow  Provniml  Mii^eiiftr, 

Gon-ifninont,  K.-W.  P.  and  On4h* 

. —  Eeport,  SniitbscMJ&ii  In^tituibAj  lfc9.i. 

Smithsotiinn  Iiistitotf<Miu 
#.  Eepuit,SxmtbsoiiiftultiftUtutm(U,S^.  Nttnv»n4il  Museum,  1891*). 

BtnitltsoDiim  luBtlLiitUMi* 

—  Statement  of  tbc  TraJo  a&J  Ni^Tigiitioii  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 

deaoy  f^>f  l&nO-OL 

Bombaj  GoverEHQeot* 
'  Btport  of  the  Beformatory  Scliool  at  Y*jrrowda,  for  19(K>, 

l^»mb^y  Goveriimeat. 
^ Eeport,  Talokdjiri  SctLkaieiit  Officer,  l^Hl^-tJO. 

^—^~' —  Report,  ATaeticfi.li  Hktorieal  Associatign  for  1 809. 

The  Assoc iatioa* 

—  Beportj  Deputy  Director  o€  Agrictdttrrep  Bombay  Presidency^ 

lUOO-OL 

Bombay  GoTcnuneGt. 

Progress  Report,  Arcbffiologicftl  SurTt?y  Oircle,  K.-W.  p, 

aud  Oodh,  fpr  the  year  endisg  3Ut  Mar^^h  1^01. 

Govemuitjnt,  iN.-W.  P-  aud  Oudh, 
M         —  StiitenfleTit  of  Trade  and  Navigation  of  tlic  Froviiioe  of  Sind. 
for  lliOO-01. 

Bombay  GoTemtnent. 
Aitc?.aiOLOGicjiL  Stu-f'ey  of  Indin^ — Mogliul  Colour  Deooration  of  Agra — 
Part  I. 

Government,  N,-W.  P,  and  Oadh- 

-  Survey  of  We  it  em  Xiiilli*,  Vol  VU.  (Ahmedabad  Arcbi* 


ucturc)* 


Qav^rniDtnt  of  lodi^ 
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Abchjeologtcal  Sarvoy  of  India — Antiquities  in  the  Tarai«  Nepal,  Ac., 
Ko.  XX VI.,  Part  I. 

Government  of  India. 

'     Exploration  in  Chinese  Turk  istan.  By  M.  A.  Stein. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Area  and  Yield  of  certain  Crops  in  India,  1891-9i  to  1900-01. 

Government  of  India, 
Ash  A  as  the  Law  in  G&th&s. 

Trustees,  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Ayesta  Dictionary. 

Trustees,  Paraee  Panchayat. 
BiBLiOTHECA  Indica,  Prabandha  Chintamani,  Kni^lisb  Translation. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

■  —  Indica,  Mahabhashya  Pradipoddyota,  Vol.  I. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Brief  Sketch  of  the  Meteorology   of  the  Bombay  Presidency  for 
1900-01. 

Bombay  Government. 
Buddhist  Art  in  India.    By  James  Burgess. 

The  Author. 
BuNDEHESH  (Gujeratlil).    By  J.  J.  Modi. 

The  Author. 
Bulletin,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Vol.,  XIII,  1900. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Catalogue,  ludia  Office  Library,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

of  Books  on  Iranian  Literature. 

Trustees,  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Printed  Books  and  MSS.  in  Sanskrit  in  the  Library  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL 
Chach   Nameh— Ancient    History  of   Sind.    Trausliited  into  English 
by  Mirza  Khatich  Beg  Fredan  Beg. 

The  Translator. 
Chronological  Tables,  Indian  Statutes,  1901. 

Government  of  India. 

Crop  Experiments,  Bombay  Presidency,  1898-99. 

Bombay  Government. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Calcutta  Sunskrit  College 
Library,  No.  14. 

Bengal  Government. 
■  ■  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  Government  Oriental 

Libi-ary,  Madras,  VoL  I.,  Part  I. 

Madras  Government. 


ntBWHSTS  to  TVi  IffiftJIKT. 


nATtfiiTit,  Vol  l^SButa. 

Govennocfit  of  Il«  E*  tht  Mahiraja  of  BfyBoi^. 
tiWfAn  Chakra  or  Qu>cratlif  G|cbp«idU,  Vol  I,  FatC  i.  { Gujarat  hi), 

Shett  BcJAiili  Ardesbir  Dastar  K&niadiii. 
iLiftf  Indfi  B^i^Jit  Eiigtnoeriiig  C^jnt-^i^et  Beport  of  Uie  Board  of  FisiUir^ 

SpcreUry  of  State  for  Xndim. 
^    I  lufjia^  A^e^tttita  tad  E^tlmatet,   l9<<l-iB.  EipUEatt^^     M^moraut- 
dufu  bj  tbo  S«er«tm7j  of  State  lor  Idtiit. 

Setm^ttry  of  State  fur  ladiv* 
•^— Iiidis^M«innriBU    tr^m    iht    OfKcf^rM     of     tbe    Rublie      Works 

Secretary  of  St&ta  for  Imilm. 
-  Indltt^  Farther  p«[}er«  in  regard  to  tbc  U^a}  iDdmn  Engineer- 
ing College. 

Secretary  of  Stacte  for  Indi^ 

£pi(iiUfuiCUk  Ksmatiea,  ToL  Tl  (KaduT' District). 

feTUiATi  Rt'ftew  mi*J  Eipcadltwre,  GoveTnukcnt  of  Inflb,  1900*01. 

£iroeif  s  Bur&mif, 

TVost<Mi,  Parsico  Piincfa»j«t^ 
FiNAsici  aod  Rtvonti^  AccoTurtu,  OoT^fommt  of  India,  1891?-19Q0. 

GoTemmeut  of  India. 
GixBlfi  a«  CoDicrutiTe  Worda. 

Tnjtfeeea,  Farsee  Panchayat. 
GoviRN:ai;>T,  tbe  Ryou  Baalcr  v»,  Agricultoral  Banki,   hy  I>r,     j, 
Mnrdoch. 

Tb©  A  nth  or- 
Hai^dbook  of  Cjclodc  Storma  m  the  Baj  of  Bengal 

Governra^Dt  of  Indi^ 
£ebH£w  ijid  Samaritan  MSB.  m  Biituii  Museum,  Part  I. 

Britiah  Maseam. 
BiSToftt  of  Sertices  of  Gftxetted  OfEcers  m  the  Bombay  Pre&rde&cy 
up  to  July  190L 

Bombay  GoTemmcnt, 
CttritATA,Hakhta  Hrirfihta, 

Trnateea^  Pariee  Panchayat, 
IjfCii»fB£n£D  Estatoi,  Smd,  Repore,  1890*1900. 

Bombay  Govertimeilt 
lUBLur  KitiotiAl  Oougrees  Cartooiis  from  tbe  ''  Hmdi  Punch.*' 
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INDIAN  Expenditure  (Royal   GommisBion).     Copies  of  Correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the  Treasury. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
—Law  Beports,  Bombay  Series,  1900. 

Bombay  Goyemment. 
Law  Repotts,  Allahabad  Series,  1900. 

Government,  N.-W.  P.  and  Oudh. 
Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  IX.,  Part  III. 

Government  of  India. 
■■  Financial  Statement,  1901-02. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Meteorological  Memoirs,  1899—1901. 

Government  of  India. 
■     Textile  Journal,  Tol.  XI* 

Indian  Textile  Journal  Co.,  Ld. 
Iranian  Essays,  Vol.  IL 

Trustees,  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Irrigation  Revenue  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  68,  Part  I. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society* 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  69,  Part  I.,  1900. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
—  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch,  Vol.  16. 

Ceylon  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

■  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  96,  Part  I. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
— — —  American  Oriental  Society,  Vol.  22,  Part  I. 

The  American  Oriental    Society. 
■  —  Ceylon  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  15. 

Ceylon  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

■  Korea  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  I.,  1900. 

The  Society. 

■  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Society. 

of  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Vol.  XXXIII. 

The  Institute. 
Judicial  and  Administrative  Statistics,  British  India,  1899-1900. 

Government  of  India. 
Kalhanas  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Kashmir.    Translated  by  M.  H. 
Stein.    2  Vols. 
H.  H.  the  Maharaja  and  the  State  Council  of  Kashmir  and  Jammu. 


TO    mi   UBRABT. 

ftALfF  mmrm  M  BuliM  {Giij«»thi)   Ey  M.  K.  Vmuhm  «zid  B.  H. 

The 
L'l3ll>i  tt  le  P^olimt  lodko^  Bj  Fan]  Bf»tQ, 

KiSKAi   GofMBiiieBl    HimBtt    BoUeiiD,  Tol  IT^  Ho    J    ( 

The  Ui 

Govem^cm  lla^eam  [Cfttologn^  of  Pm-bUu»ric  Aitti|B^M. 

*G«raviiietitMu<eti]it0uU0tbt,  V»L  Hi.,  Ko-  3  (AutbxDpdagf— 


'   Madras  GoTecfitteit 


llA^inmcAL  and  3l^«aroliigifal  Obitmtioiis,  BoiDbay,  1898-99. 

H^MOiLA^Diilt  on  tii<j  8tiow{]ilI  In  die  ^Ioudiuh  DbrHi^ts  1^>orilrrakr 
Kmilifm  ittc^iOf  with  a  Fofecafit  of  ih«  probabJe  clmracter  of  tbe  Scm^^' 
West  Mumooa  EuBi  &f  19DI. 

Gi>Teniiiietii  of  Iii^k*. 

—  on  fotno  Tutlinn  ^neetioDH  prepajed  for  Hig^hf    HcMi*Ua 

The  Aatbor. 
HrtfoiES  Geological  Survey    of    India   (Pals&tcnitologia    ladiaj.    New 
Sfrie*,  Vol«  L 

Government  of  India, 
Mlhdtes  of  Froeeedln^  of  the  ^tltution  of  Oiril  EDgineera^ 

The  Int UtutioiK. 

■  and    Proceoiimi^B   of  the   Institute  of  Civil  EDgineers,    VoL 
OXLIY.,  Part  IL 

Thii  Instftuic'. 

■  and    Proceed inpi   of  the     Instituiiott   of   Civil    Kogiue^n^^ 
VoL  OXLV.,  1900-01,  Part  HI. 

Institution  of  Civil  Ertc^ineerinj^, 
^-^-^-^^-^  aad  Proceed ingB  of  the   InatkutiJii  of   Civil    En^ineerap 
VoLCXLVl.,  1*J00-01,  PartlY. 

Thelnfltitiitioii, 
MmkTt  Sikaudan.    By  Failulkli  Lutf  ullali  Furadi. 

The  Author, 
MoNOOBAPE  on  the  Empire  of  VijajAnagur,    By  V.  R.  Natu. 

The  Autlior. 
— i  iTory  Oarving,  Punjab,  1900* 

^^-  Punjab  GoTerament* 
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HoRAL  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India,  1899-1900. 

Secretary  of  Slate  for  India. 

Miracles  of  Virgin  Mary,  Life  of  Hanna  and  Magical  Prayers. 

Lady  Meux. 

MissouBi  Botanical  Garden,  12tli  Report,  1901. 

The   Director,  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

McsSE  Guimet — Sido-in-dzon. 

Musee  Guimet. 
Do,  Tom  26,  Part  4. 

Musee  Guimet. 
Nbw  Arabian  Tales  (Gujerathi).    By  M.  E.  Vatcha  and  D.  F.  Lanprana. 

The  Authors. 
NOTKS  on  Sanskrit  MSS.,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  L 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

• on  tlie  Annual  Returns,  Dispensaries  and  Charitable  Institutions 

Punjab,   1900. 

Punjab  Grovemment, 
'  on  Vaccination,  Bombay  Presidency. 

Bombay  Government. 
Note  on  the  Administration  of  the  Registration  Department  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency  for  1900-01. 

Bombay  Government. 
OsiOiNAL  Survey   Settlement,  four  villages,  Nandgaon  taluka,  Kasik. 

Bombay  Government. 
— — —  Speech  of  Spitama  Zarathushtra. 

Trustees,  Parsee  Panchavat. 
Papers    regarding  British  Relations  with  Tribes  on  N.-W.  Fruntier 
of  India. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Pamphlets  on  Inoculation. 

Plague  Research  Laboratory,  Parel. 
People  of  India  :  their  many  Merits. 

H.  A.  Talcherker,  Esq. 
Personified  Asha. 

Trustees,  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Police  Reports,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899. 

Bombay  Government. 
■  Report  on  the  Province  of  Sind,  1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Principles  of  Pravara  and  Gotra. 

Government  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 


F^lflWTS 


PaaciXDiNOi  of  the  AbiaIic  Scw^ietj  of  BengiU  1^00* 

Bengal  Aeiatlc  Soeietf, 

Bombay  Legislative  Couneil,  1899. 

Bombay  Goverameat. 

■  of  the  Roy»l  Society  o!  Eilinburgb^  Yol.  XXII 

The  Royal  Socictjr  of  Edmburgtt 
FBOtJBKas  Beport  of  the  Arohsological  Survey  of  Wtstem   India  fc*r 
I  yeuj*  ending  30tli  Juno  \9iJ\. 

Fun  J  An  Uaiveriity  Calendar  for  1901 -02* 

Ragoads,  BotinciaJ  Suri^oy  of  Jmltft,  Vol*  Lp  No.  13, 

Governineat  of  laJU. 
Eepokts,  Loc^al  Bo&rda,  Bombay  Freeidency,  18&9-19CO. 

Bombay  Govern m rut, 
B^oET;  Deputy  Diraotor  of  Agrioultuxc,  BotuWy    Preaideocj,    180^ 
1900. 

Bombay  Govemtuenti 
'OH  MmiioipftliUeB,  PiinJAb,  1 899^1  ?00. 

Punjab  GoT^mmeut. 
i  Public  lustruotion.  Pud  jab,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  GoverBmeni, 
Director  of  Public  luBtruotion,  Bombay  Prewd*ji»cy,  1B99-1^(1 

Director  of  Poblic  Iitst ruction,  Bombay,      f 


--*  Tbagi  ftud  Dacoity  Department,  1899. 

Government  of  India. 

—  Public  Works  Department,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

—  Administration,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
— -  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India,  1899. 

Government  of  India. 
-—  Smithsonian  Institution,  1898. 

The  Institution. 
— —  Political  Administration,  Rajputana  States,  1899-1900. 

Government  of  India. 

—  Municipal  Commissioner,  Bombay,  1899-1900. 

Municipal  Commissioner. 
— >  Forest  Administration,  Punjab,  1899-1900.  , 

Punjab  Government. 

—  on  Sanskrit  MSS.,  Bombay  Presidency,  1891-92  to  1894-95. 

Bombay  Government. 

—  Income  Tax,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

'  Bombay  Government. 
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Brport,  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Punjab,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  Qovemmenft. 

■  .  Bureau  of  Americian  Ethnology^  1895-96. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

on  Search  for  Sanskrit  MSS„  1895-1900. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
-'  Abkari  Department,  Bombay  Presidency  and  Aden. 

Bombay  Goyernmenf* 

■  Forest  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Gbvemroent, 
^— —  Land  Revenue  Administration,  Punjab,  1899-1900. 

Punjab  Government. 
Sanitary,  Yaccination,  &o.,  Rajputana,  1899. 

Government  of  India. 

■  Forest  Department,  Madras  PresideDcy,  1899-1900. 

Madras  Government. 
*  I-and  Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
— —  Cbemioal  Analyser  to  the  Government  of  Bombay,  1900. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Bombay  Ohamber  of  Commerce,  1900. 

Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

■  of  the  Director  of  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  1900-01. 

Government  of  India. 
'  Railways  in  India  for  1900. 

Government  of  India. 

■  Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  1900. 

Punjab  Government. 

on  Vaccination,  Punjab,  1900-01. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  on  Administration  of  Civil  Justice,  Punjab,  for  1900. 

Punjab  Government. 
■  on  Administration  of  Ajmere-Merwara  for  1899-00. 

Government  of  India. 

■  by  the  Chief  Collector  of  Customs  in  Bind  on  the  Bail  and 

River-borne  Traffic  for  1900-01. 

Bombay  Govemmeat. 
— —  Income  Tax  Administration,  Punjab,  for  1900-01. 

Punjab  Government. 
■  of  the  Internal  Trade  of  Punjab  by  Rail  and  Biver  for 
the  year  1900-01. 

Punjab  Government. 

— — on  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  of  Aden  for  1900-01. 

Bombay  Government. 


^«?Ss, 


I 
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Bepobt  to  Malaria  Committee,  Bojal  Soeiety,  5tli  Series. 

The  Bo  jal  Socieey 

— '  Lunatic  Asylums,  Bombay  Presidency,  1900. 

Bombay  QovemmenH 

■  ■  Bombay  Improvement  Trost,  1900-01. 
The  Chairman,  Bombay  Improvement  Tmsl 

■  I  Bombay  Millowuers'  Association,  1900. 

The  Bombay  Millowners'  Associatioi 

■  on  the  Inspection  of  Mines  in  India  for  1900. 

Government  of  Indii 

■  on  the  External  Land  Trade  of  tlie  Province  of  Sind  and  o 
British  Baluchistan  for  1900^01. 

Bombay  Qovemmeni 
.  of  the  Bombay  Yeterinary  CoHege  for  1900-01. 

Bombay  Governmen 
I  »  on  the  Administration  of  the  Northern  India  Salt  Bevenae  fc 

1900-01. 

Government  of  Indii 

on  the  External  Land  Trade,  Punjab,  1900-01. 

Punjab  Govemmeni 
i  m  on  the  Administration  of  the  Cbvemment  Museum   and  Con 

nemara  Public  Library,  1900-01. 

Madras  Government 

■  — on  the    Municipal  Taxation   and    Expenditure  in  the    Bomba 

Presidency,  including  Sind,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government 
>  b}'  the  Collector  of  Salt   Revenue  in  Sind  on  Administration  o 

Salt  Department,  Sind,  1900-01. 

Bombay  Government 

on  the  Police  Administration,  Punjab,  1900. 

Punjab  Government 

• on   the   Administration    of    tl;e    Meteorological    Department 

Government  of  India,  1900-01. 

Government  of  India 

— on  the  working  of  the  Tliagi  and  Dakaiti  Department. 

Government  of  India 

Return,  Wrecks  and  Casuallies  in  Indian  Waters,  1899. 

Government  of  India 

of  the   Rail-borne     Trade  of    Bombay  Presidency   for    qnartei 

ending  ulst  Murcl)  1 1)^)1. 

BoniV>av  Government. 
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Review,  Forest  AdminisbratioD,  British  India,  1898-99. 

Government  of  India. 

■  of  the  Trade  of  Indiafor  1900-01. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India 

Revision  Survey  Settlement,  Shahapur,  Thana. 

Bombay  Government. 
.. Survey  Settlement,  Vatva  vilkge,  Daakori  Taluka,  Ahmedahad. 

Bombay  Government. 
I  Survey  Settlement,  BuUar  Taluka,  Surat. 

Bombay  Government. 
I  Survey  Settlement,  Dindori  Talnka,  Nasik. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  ■  Survey  Settlement,  Jalalpore  Taluka,  Surat. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Survey  Settlement  of  Village  Inamati  Kamdurg,  Navalg^md 

Taluka,  Dharwar. 

Bombay  Gk)vemment. 

■  Survey    Settlement,    Nandurdasak     Village,  Nasik    Taluka, 

Nasik. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Survey  Settlement,  Vada  Taluka,  Thana. 

Bombay  Government. 
Rbvus  de  1  'Uistoire  des  Religions  Tome  42, 1900. 

The  Musee  Guimet. 
Sanskrit  equifalent  of  Yasna  XLIV. 

Trustees,  Parsee  Panchayat. 
Shith  Khandan  Kutumbai  Vanshavali  (Gujarathi). 

Mr.  Jalbhoy  Ardeshir  Seth. 
Short  Essays  in  English  Verse.    By  Fi'amji  R.  Vicaji. 

The  Author. 
Statement  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  Sind,  1899-1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
Statistical   Abstract,     relating  to    British  India,   from    1890-91  to 
1899-1900. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Statistics  of  Mineral  Productions  in  India  in  ten  years,  1889  to  1900. 

Government  of  India. 
Survey  of  India,  General  Report,  1899-1900. 

Government  of  India. 
I  Settlement,  3  Talukdar  Villages,  Halol  Mahal,  Panchmahals. 

Bombay  Government. 


fiii  FRfiSRNTS  TO  TITS   LIBRARY. 

T£cHKici.L  Aft  Sends,  Plftti^a  1  to  1*2,  1900. 

Go%*ernmGDi  of 

Thrviopliie  S9<^. 
TsB  Book  of  Fair  Dcroo. 

t  Secretary,  TJoit&d  Devon  Assodalioo, 

Jaio  St  up  A  amd  other  Ai}ii(|uitieiB  of  Mathari., 
Qaremment  of  N,-W.  F,  &  Oiiiik 
Ain-i-Akbari,  Parts  1.  aod  IL 
Asiatic  Society  ofBeng&l. 
Akbar  Nameh,  Vols.  1,  2,  3, 
AaJAtta  Sodet;  of  Bengal 
■"        DiQ&^T  of  Indian  Law  Ctioa  hy  Woodmao,  Vol.  L 

Govermmeot  of  ladia^ 
TiDR  Tables  for  Indian  Porte,  1001. 

Gdvernniomt  nf  Itidi^ 
XftAjisJiGTloifs  and  ProooediDgs  of  Uie  Aoj^ricao  Fliilobgv^al  Associa- 

^&  tioiii  IdOO. 


The  Aflsodatloo.     , 
of  tlio  CoimeeticQt  Aoadenij  of  Arta  an^    Sdenotf* 


The  GonncctiQiii  Acttdemf* 
tTjrtXEP  States  Geolojn<»l   Snrvej,  12th  Annual  Eeport,  1898-99.  ParU 
2^  3,  4  ftnd  7. 

Director^  United  States  Geological  Surr^f* 

■  -^ MonogTiphs,  No.  XKXIS.  and  XL, 

Director^  United  Statea,  Geological  Survey. 

Trnitaes,  Farsoe  Panchayat. 
Toy  AGE  of  Captain  John  Saris  to  Jap&ti  (Hak.  So& ). 

Booibay  OoTerL(in«iit« 
TaaHra. 

TraetoeSi  Par  see  Paocliaya^ 
YsjLfi  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agritmltare,  Uait^ad  States,  1900, 

United  fStatea,  Agricultural  Departmeni. 
ToooEixifAKABA,  Part  L 

GoTemmeat  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOMBAY  BRANCH 

ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY, 

1902. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the   Society  was  held   on  Thursday,   the 
6th  March  1902. 

Present. 

His  Excellency  Lord  Northcote,  g.c.i.e.,  Patron  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Mr.   Justice   E.   T.    Candy,    President,    in   the   chair. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  N.  G.  Chandavarkar,  Mr.  James  Mac- 
Donald,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan,  Dr.  D.  Macdonald,  Mr.  H.  0.  Quin, 
Mr.  V.  D,  Thackersey,  Mr.  M.  D.  Thackersey,  Mr.  B.  N.  Sirvai, 
Mr.  M.  R.  Bodas,  Mr.  N.  M.  Cama,  Mr.  K.  R.  Cama,  Mr.  P.  V. 
Mawjee,  Mr,  Furdoonjee  Jamsetjee,  Mr.  S.  T.  Bhandare,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Sanjngiri,  Mr.  R.  S.  Rastamjee,  Shamsul  Ulma  Jivanji  J. 
Modi,  Shamsul  Ulma  Dastur  Darab  P.  Snnjana,  Mr.  R.  P.  Karkaria, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Aspinwall,  Rev.  R.  Macomish,  Rev.  W.  G.  Robertson,  Mr. 
Nanabhai  N.  Saher,  Mr.  P.  A.  Wadia,  Rev.  Fr.  Wallrath,  Rev.  Dr. 
B.  DeMonte,  Mr.  H.  S.  Lawrence,  Mr.  H.  Kennard,  Dr.  G.  B.  Kher, 
Mr.  Shamrao  Vithal,  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  Mr.  C.  D.  M.  Limjee,  Col.  G. 
W.  Mitchell.  Mr.  H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  F.  A.  Vakil,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Dick,  Mr.  J.  E.  Modi,  ond  the  Rev.  R.  Scott — Hony,  Secretary. 

Visitors. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Raleigh,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Gooroodas  Banerjee 
and  Mr.  A.  Pedler,  Members  of  the  Indian  Universities  Commission, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Du  Boulay  (Private  Secy,  to  H.  E.  Lord  Northcote). 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following  Report  for  1901 : — 

THE  ANNUAL   REPORT   FOR   1901. 


MEMBERS. 


Resident, — Fifty-four  members  were  elected  during  the  year,  and 
2  noD-resident  members  returned  to  Bombay  and  were  added  to  the  list 
of  Resident  Members.  Twenty-seven  members  resigned,  21  retired, 
5  dfed  and  7,  having  left  Bombay,  desired  to  be  transferred  to  the 
non-resident  list.  The  total  number  of  members  at  the  close  of  1901 
was  291.     The  number  at  the  end  of  1900  was  295. 


itkx 
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Nofi*RiiidBnt. — 8ix  new  members  wert  add^d  to  41m  daii  i 
wtrtf  traojiferrcd   from  the  list  of  K^siJent  Members  :    1  died  ; 
were  ptftued  on  the  re^idtot  li«t.     Tht?  Aumher  <*n  tlie  roll  at  tt 
ot  the  ^mr  wa«  6i,     I'he  number  &t  tbd  end   of  the   precediosi 
Wis  52. 

OBlTDAUy. 

Thi^  Socteif  regret  tei  announce!  th«3  loM  by   death  during  thGJ 
of  the  following  members  i  — 

REt^IDENT, 

Bir  Dinshnw  ManQckjee  PHiU  Cart. 
The  Hon'blc  Mr.  Jiutice  hU  G.  Ucitiad^, 
J,  Jackson^  Esq. 
F.  G.  Parrot  t,  E^q, 
CaL  C.  B.  MaitUa;U 

N0H-RE8IDENT. 
C,  G.  Dodgaoa,  Esq,,  1.0,8. 
ORIGINAL  OOMMUKl  CATIONS. 

The  papers  contribattd  to  the  Sicit^ty  during  tho  year  were  ; 

Timo  and  Place  of  the  Composition  of    the  Gatlia^,  b/  P, 
Wadia,ll,A, 
An    Untranslated    Cbaptor    of    the    Eandehcah,    bj      Jit 

Jamshedji  Modi»  B.A. 
A  Nenr  Chaliikya  Grant  of  Klrtiyarma  11,  by  K.  B.  Pathak,  I 
ParBeoi  at  tbe  Court  of  Akbar   and  DaBtoor  Melierji  Haua, 

JiFAnji  Jamshodji  Modi,  B.A, 

A  Note  on  the  six  Cbalnkya  Gold  Coins i  fouud  in    the  Bija 
District,  by  Prof,  S.  H.  Bhatidarkar,  M.A* 

LIBRARY. 

The  total  issuea  of  books  during  the  year  were  36>64H  voTumi 
25, 1<17  of  new  books  in  eluding  periodicals  and  11,511  of  the  c 
The  issues  during  1900  were  35,029  volumes  ;  28,091  of  new  bo 
and  11,033  of  the  old. 
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A  detailed 

statement 

of 

the    monthly     issues,   i 

ogether  with 

daily  average, 

exclusive  of  Sundays  and 

Holidays,  is  subjoined. 

Dailv 

Old  Books. 

New  Books. 

Average. 

January 

••• 

••• 

984 

1.6l>3 

10-J 

February     ... 

••• 

1,043 

1,705 

119 

March         .«. 

••• 

1,092 

1,634 

109 

April 

••• 

1,203 

2,628 

153 

May 

••• 

892 

2,761 

140 

June 

••• 

982 

2,224 

128 

July 

••• 

1,065 

2,293 

124 

August 

••• 

1,058 

2,125 

122 

September  ... 

••• 

865 

2,221 

128 

October 

••ft 

904 

2,282 

122 

November  ... 

••• 

••• 

657 

1,779 

101 

December  ... 

... 

••• 

816 

1,867 

112 

The  volumes 

of  issuee 

I  of 

old  and  new  books   arram 

jed  according 

to  subjects  are 

shown  in 

the  following  i 

.able  :— 

Glasses. 


Volumes, 


Novels         

MiBJellaneouB  and  works  on  several  sabjects  by  the  same  Authors.. 

Biography  and  Personal  Narratives        

Voyages,  Travels,  &c. *,         

History  and  Chronology 

Oriental  Literature  

Naval  and  Military  

Transactions  of  Learned  Scoieties,  Reviews,  Magazines,  &c.... 

politics,  Political  Economy,  &c 

English  Poetry  and  Drama  

Beligion  and  Theology      

Philology,  Literary  History,  &c 

Foreign  Literature 

Medicine,  Surgery  an4  Physiology  

Fine  Arts,   Architecture,  &c 

Natural  History,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Ao 

ArchiBology,  Andquities,  Numismatics,  Hcraldryi  &c 

Metaphysics  and  Moral  Philosophy         .«• 

Classics  and  Translations 

Government  Publications  and  Public  Records 

Botany,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  &o 

Jurisprudence  " 

Granunatical  Works... 

Logic  and  Rhetoric  

Periodicals,  in  loose  numbers        


11,194 

1.638 

1,505 

1,067 

1,042 

911 

595 

675 

667 

49S 

440 

350 

317 

310 

276 

273 

216 

205 

190 

181 

141 

105 

91 

32 

27 

13,317 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBKARY, 
The  udditioni  to  the  Libfary  during  1901  were   1,043    ^olniQM  ( 
phftM  of  Tolam^a.     Of  these  7bS   were  add^d  bj  purchase  and 
by  prafieatation.     The  presents  rs  usaa]  were  chief! j  by    the  ] 
GoTrrumeut,  the  Secretary  of  State   far  India,   the    GovertHit^i.^ 
Lidin,  ttud  the  other  Locul   GoTernmenu,   and  a  few  bj  individii 
&nthori  and  other  donors. 

The  volumes  of  each  cUss  of  books  purchased   aad    p reseated 
ihowii  ia  the  sahjoiued  table  i — 


Pur- 
ctia»e4. 


Beliyion  &ti^  Tlieology      ,,         .,, 

MebnpbjSiie^  ami  Moi  f^l  Fhiloeophj         ,.«         .,«         **« 
Olwisioi  and  TrabMatit>m»Mi. 

FbilologVt  Literary'  Uifitor^  and  Bililiogrt^pbj  ^.« 

Hiitnry  aud  CtirotioLigy  ...         .,.         ,..         .„ 

Politics,  PriUticAl  Bconomj*,  Trade  and  Comm^^oe 

G<>vernTDenL  HnblicatlonB  and  Public  EecJiird*  ., 
Eiograpbj  find  Pet«onal  Karralives  ..         .,.         ,„ 

ArubKolcigjj  Antiquities,  J^umjamntica,  Reraldry,  &i.% 
Voyages ,  T rft V eli?,  Gc ugT apby  & n d  lopogr *pb y *,, 
Eti^;liab  Foetrj  and  Unmiatia  Worka 

Novels  Roman  osfl  and  Tales         

Mi^celli^neoaB^  and  worbi  ou   SL^vcnl  Bubjects   by    the  same 
Antbor»       -,.         .»        .^*         *,.         **<        

Foreign  XiiteraturG.** 

Natural  Fbiluijopliy,  Mallicmatica  and  Aabx>Domy     .». 

Fine  Arts?  and  Arcblteismre 

NaTal  and  Militarj  Bubjeats 

Natural  HJ^torj,  Geology,  iHiiCTHlogy  and  Chemistry 

BotaLiy,  Agriouituro  *ia(i  Hoitieulture    .„ 

MediciPfi^  8urgt*ry    and  PiiT!<JQlo[iy 

Eacjelopstdiae,  IrausactiQc?  of   Learned   Societiea,   Aannal^ 
and  ^crial^,  5co.     ■*.*        ,         „,         ^„         ,,.  ^ 

Dictiouarles  and  Gcanimatiodl  Worki    .„ 

Oriental  Litenituro ,*         


KEWSPAPEHS  AND  PEEiODICALS, 


The  Xewspapers,  Ferfiuiicals,  ami  Jom-imls  and  Transactions  of 
Leanit^d  Societies  subscribed  for  and  presented  tu  the  SucJetv  dtiring^ 
ihfj  year  were: — 

Literary  Monthlies        „,        „,        „^         ,.,        „,     16 
Illuitmted  Pajfpm  an  I  MNgaziiip?         ,.^         ,„  „,      17 
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Scientific  and  Philosopbical  Journals,   Transactions  of 

Learned  Societies,      &c 36 

■'•-eYiews  .••         .«•         •••         •••          •••         •••         ••■  a4 

English  Newspapers 20 

English  and  French  Registers,  Almanacs,  Directories,  &c.  14 

Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals 10 

American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals ]1 

Indian  Newspapers  and  Government  Gazettes            ...  22 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  &c 31 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  called  for  under  Article  XX  of  the  Rules 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Newspapers,  Periodicals,  &c.,  taken  by  the 
Society,  it  was  resolved  to  subscribe  to  : — 

Country  Life, 

Benares  Chaukhamba  Sanskrit  Series  (for  one  year), 

East  and  West; 
and  to  discontinue — 

Gomptes  Rendns  des  Seances  de  TAcademie  des  Sciences, 

India, 

St.  James'  Budget, 
from  the  beginning  of  1902. 

COIN  CABINET. 

The  accessions  to  the  Coin  Cabinet  during  the  year  were  21  ; 
2  gold,  II  silver,  4  copper,  and  4  lead.  All  the  coins  were  received 
from  different  Governments  under  the  Treasure-Trove  Act. 

A  detailed  descriptive  list  of  the  coins  is  subjoined  :— 

Presented  by  the  Bombay  Government — 

6  Silver  coins  of  Aurangzeb,  found  in  the  Ratnagiri  District. 
1  Silver  coin  of  Shah  Jehan,  found  in  the  Ratnagiri  District. 
I  Silver  coin  of  Shah  Alam,  found  in  the  Ratnagiri  District. 
1  Gold  coin  of  the  Khaliffs,  A.  II.  80,  found  in  the  Ratna- 
giri District. 

1  Copper  coin  of  Ahmad  Shah  IL,  King  of  Qujerat,  found  in 
the  Ahmedabad  District. 

1  Copper  coin  of  Muzaifar  Khan  II.,  King  of  Gnjerat,  found 
in  the  Ahmedabad  District. 


4jrnu0i  Or  nti  soermr  %  rmicmmmMQ^ 


1  CapfMT  e^a  of  MmmB^  Khmm  IIL,  Kietg   of   Gnl 
fosttd  In  tb0  AhmadaWi  Di«triet» 

1  Cb»litkfm  gold  ooiji  tif  JagftdeluQuIla,  fiittnd  in    tlie   Bkw^ 
put  Dficmt, 

Prfwiil»<l  bj  ibe  Gattfument  cl  the  y,AV^  ProTiikCea  and  Oftitb^ 

I  Siher  emu  of  AmU  l'«li^  King  af  KmbaU 

^  Silrer  coiim  of  HIiaIi  Alam  tl« 

Prmentad  bj  ilm  GoT^mtnf  nt  of  Midna — 

1  Copper  coin  of  Auraugzebi   foand   m  PftiiOrotiilad  Twim^ 
Kuroool  Dlitrtci. 


4  licadfio  eolna  of  the  Andbm  Djn&ntj  (Horse   Tjpe)   foQsi 
ill  tbe  village  of  BathakptlU,  AiiiiJU|iur   Dbtiicl. 


JOURNAL. 

Number  57  being  the  first  nomWr  of  a  new  roltime  (Vol.  XXII 
hai  been  pnbliBbed  and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  With  it  will 
alio  brisjvijcd  Index,  TiUe*page,  and  Oooteotd  of  Volume  XX*  whjcb 
has  been  conipteted* 

The  new  number  eontains  the  folJowittg  pftperg  and  abstract  of 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1901,  and  a  H^t  of  Books,  Pamphlets, 
&c.,  preftpnted  to  the  Society  during  the  period  : — 

On  the  Jaina  Poem    Kilghav«|mndariya.  a  Keplj   to    Prof     \f^x 
Miiller,  by  K,  B.  Patbak,  B,A< 

The  Ancient  Name  of  Sanjan,  bj  Jivanji  Jamsbedj!  Modi,  B,A. 

ApBBtRmba  and  Daudhdjana^  by  K.  B.  Pathakj  B.A. 

AatTonomy  in  ita    bearing  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Aryans     {|y 
V.  B.  Ketkar,  Esq. 

Time  and   Place  of  the   Composiuon   of  the    Gathas,    by  P^    A. 
Wadia,  M.A. 

An  Untranslated  Chapter  of  the  Bundebeab,  by  Jiranji  J&msliedji 
Modij  B.A* 

A  Note  on  flome   Cbalnkja   Gold   Coins,   found    in    the   Bijapur 
Diwhictp  by  Sbridhftr  it*  Bandarkfiri  ^l.A. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Governments,  Learned  Societies  and  other 
Institutions  to  which  the  Journal  of  the  Society  is  presented:— 


Bombay  GoTernment. 
Government  of  India. 
Government  of  Bengal. 
Government  of  Madras. 
Punjab  Government. 
Government,  N.-W.  Provinces  and 

Ondh. 
Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Pro- 
vinces. 
Chief  Commissioner,  Coorg. 
Resident,  Hyderabad. 
Government  of  Bnrmah. 
Geological  Survey  of  India, 
G.  T.  Survey  of  India. 
Marine  Survey  of  India. 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 
Agricultural  Society  of  India. 
Literary  Society  of  Madras. 
Provincial  Museum,  Lncknow, 
Bombay  University. 
Madras  University. 
Punjab  University. 
Mahabodhi  Society,  Calcutta. 
Government  Museum,  Madras. 
Indian   Journal     of    Education, 

Madras. 
R.  A.  Society,  Ceylon  Branch. 
R.    A.     Society,     North-China 

Branch. 
The    Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 
Batavian    Society    of    Arts  and 

Sciences. 
Strasburg  Library. 
Geographical  Society,  Vienna, 
London   Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers. 


Royal       Geographical       Society, 

London. 
Statistical  Society,  London. 
Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 

Manchester. 
Imperial  Academy    of     Science, 

St.  Petersburg. 
Smithsonian   Institution,   Wash- 
ington. 
Royal  Society  of  Northern   Anti- 
quaries, Co|>onhagen. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
Deutsche     Morgenlandischen    Ge- 

sellschaft,  Leipzig. 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 

Liverpool. 
British  Museum,  London. 
Royal  Society,  London. 
Royal      Asiatic      Society,     Great 

Britain  and  Ireland. 
Academic    Real   das    Sciences  de 

Lisboa. 
Societ(^  de   Geographic   Commer- 
cial de  Bordeaux. 
Societc   de  Geographic  de  Lyons. 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences 

(Buda  Pest). 
Sociedad  Geografica   de    Madrid. 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Socio te  (icograpbie  de  Paris. 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 

Sciences. 
United  States  Survey. 
Kaiserliche   Akademie    der   Wis- 
I     senchaften,  Vienna. 
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American     Museym   of    N'sttttiil 

SociiH^  Amalirjiie,   Paria, 
Geological  Socle  tv,  London* 
Hoyal     Academy     of    SciencWt 

Amtitj^i'dam. 
American   PhHologicai   Assock- 

titii^  Cambridge, 
Bijpd    UDiveraitj,  UpSala  (Swe- 

Fmnklin  Institute,  Pliiladelpliii. 
Ujiivereity  of  KanF»e,  tl,  S.  A. 
Director.      Misaoari       Boiaaic»t 
Oardt'ii. 


United  SerTi^rft  ln>stiliition. 
Minnesota  Academy   of  Natnrttl 

Sciencs, 
India  Office  f^ibmry. 
London  Bible  Koetety* 
Vienua  Orletiinlisehe  Min^eum. 
Bnstoii     Society      of      Natural 

History. 
Musee  Guitn^f,  Lyon  a. 
Vjctona  InstitntioHt  1j  on  don, 
Kotal  Inslilntioiii  Grt^iH  Briuiin. 
American  Gt'ographical   8ocietyr 
American  Oriental  Society. 
MAriiiltou  Assooiation,    America. 
Editor,  iliHirual    of  CompartiltVe 

Ke  urology  ^     Q  ran  v  i  1 1  e,    Ohio, 

V.  8.  A. 


ACCOTiNTS. 

A  atatetiient  of  receJpta  and  disbursements  daring  1901  accom- 
ponies  the  Report,  The  totnl  auiouut  of  snbi^tTiptiona  received  from 
tDembera  during  the  yenr  was  RiJ],C>09-14,  The  aub^criptioua  In  the 
year  preceding  amounted  to  Rjs .10^67 3- 5-5.  Tlicre  was  besides  a 
sum  of  R9.5OQ.  on  account  of  life  aiibacrLption  received  frotn  one 
Resident  Menibrf  which  has  been  duly  iuresied  in  Government 
8ecuritiei  as  required  by  the  Rulaa, 

The  balance  At  the  end  of  the  year  was  Rs.  39  7-9*2  and  the 
invested  fnnda  of  the  Society  amount  lo  Rs  14,700-0-0, 

Address  of  Condolence  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
on  the  death  of  Her  Majestyt  Queen  Victoria, 

The  C<)nimiiteo  of  jVIaoaEerneut  fit  tlieir  meeting  on  the  2 Ist  of 
February,  resolved  that  an  addross^  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  o?r pressing 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  Queeu- Empress  and  offering  condolence  he 
aent  to  King  Kdiv»rd  VIL 
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'  Iq  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  following  address  was 
prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  King,  through  His  i^xcellencj  the 
Governor,  the  Patron  of  the  Society  :  — 

To 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Edward  VII,  By 
the  Grace  of  Ood.  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India. 

The    Homble    and    Loyal    Address     or 
THE  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 

Asiatic  Society. 

May  it  Please  Your  Majesty, — We,  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  the  Bomhay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  beg 
to  offer  to  your  Majesty  our  humble  and  sincere  condolence  on  the 
death  of  your  revered  Mother  of  Glorious  Memory,  our  late  Queen* 
Empress. 

This  Society  is  a  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having  become  incorporated  there- 
with in  the  year  1829.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  always 
profited  by  the  favour  and  sympathy  of  the  reigning  Sove- 
reign, and  our  Great  Empress,  deeply  interested  as  she  was  in 
all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  her  Indian  subjects,  nerer  failed 
to  give  her  gracious  and  warm  encouragement  to  those  whose 
labours  were  devoted  to  the  languages  and  literatures  of  the  East. 
The  object  of  the  Society  had  Her  Majesty's  approval  and  all  earnest 
efforts  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  past  and  to  bring  to  light  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancestors  of  the  peoples  of  this  land  were  sure  of  her 
sympathy  and  of  such  furtherance  as  was  in  her  power  to  give. 

In  common  with  your  Majesty's  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
we  bewail  the  loss  of  one  so  deeply  revered  and  so  greatly  beloved  as 
was  the  late  Queen,  while  at  the  same  time  we  give  thanks  to  the 
memory  of  a  life  so  gracious  and  so  noble,  aud  we  beg  to  offer  our 
respectful  and  sincere  sympathy  to  Your  Majesty  and  to  Your 
Majesty's  House  in  a  sorrow  which  is  shared  by  British  subjects  over 
all  the  world. 
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III  coticlttiioti  we  wauld  reapeotf  ully  tender  oar  most  earnei 
ftii4?e  &r  devoted  Jofalty  to  Your  Mnjesty's  throne  and  persoa, 

(Sd)*      K  T.  CANDY, 

Presidi 
(8ti),      R.  M.  GRAY. 

Hoaj«  Secretar 


J 


iij 


The  Rer,  Dr.  D,  Mni^kichan  pri>poaed  the  adopEiou  of  the 

The  proptifiidou  being  seconded  by  Mr,  H.  O.  Quia,  waa  car 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  James  MncDooald,  seconded  by  Mr*  i 

Cftma^  the  following  Committee  and  Auditors  were    appoint 

President 
The  Hoa'hle  Mr.  Justice  E.  T,  Gaudy,  i,c.i. 


James  MncDonald,  Esq. 
Kharsetji  Raatamji  Oamaj  Esq. 
M.  Macmillani  b.a. 

The  Hon  ble  Mr.  Justice  K.  G.  Chandawarkar, ; 

Mem&er$. 

B.  M&cI>Dnald,  m^d.,  B.ec,  cm, 

Gamrudin  Amirudin,  b«a, 

Framji  R.  Viccaji,  b,a„  ll.b- 

The  Hoa'ble  Sir  Bhalchandra  Kriahna,  Kt^ 

Bhami-ul-Ulma  JivaDJi  Jarasetji  Modi,  b.a. 

K,  G.  Desai,  L.c.K, 

ShaniS-ui-Ulma  Dastur  Darab  P,  SaBJana^  b,a. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Cove rn ton,  m.a, 

R.  M.  Watson-Smyth,  Eaq. 

£ban  Bahadur  Daraaha  li,  Chicbgan 

ProJ.  W.  H.  Sharp,  m.a. 


'^t  t^Bfr 
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J.  E.  Aspinwail,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  D,  Mackichan,  M.A.,  D.D.,  ll.d. 

A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  m.a.,  i.c.s. 

Honorary  Secretary, 
The  Rev.  R.  Scott^  m.a» 

Auditors. 

H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Framroze  Ardesir  Vakil,  b.a.,  ll.b. 

The  President  then  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  explaining 
the  many  advantages  of  the  Society's  library,  as  well  as  the 
lectures  delivered  by  native  scholars,  offered  to  those  who  became 
members  of  that  body.  In  conclusion  he  requested  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  who  Was  their  patron,  and  who  had  kindly  attended 
the  meeting,  to  address  a  few  words  to  them. 

THB  GOVERNOR'S  SPEECH. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  then  addressed  the  meeting  afl 
follows  :— Though  I  have  ex-officio  the  honour  to  be  its  patron,  yet  in 
attending  the  meeting  to-day  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  let  me  premise  that  I  am  here  as  a  chela  and  not  as  a 
gurtu  When  we  were  originally  constituted  in  1804  I  read  that  the 
subjects  of  our  inquiries  were  to  be  divided  into  two  classes — physical 
and  moral.  The  former  branch  was  to  include  Natural  History, 
Mineralogy,  Botany,  Climatic  Conditions,  and  Medicine.  Our  moral 
studies  Were  to  comprise  every  branch  of  information  contained  in 
the  modern  census — plus  the  origin  and  distribution  of  public  wealth, 
prices  of  commodities,  system  of  land  tenure,  rates  of  interest,  com- 
mercial statistics  of  all  sorts — these  were  only  some  of  the  problems 
the  Asiatic  Society  was  invited  to  solve.  Well  might  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  point  out  the  advantages  Government  would  derive  from 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  problems — thongh  I  respectfully  differ 
from   the  view  he  then  expressed  as  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
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iDvestigtitians  could  be  carried  out.  Indeed  eould  our  originil 
progrAftimo  have  been  fnltilled,  the  V'**^t  of  Gorernor  of  Bombnj 
might  MrcU  have  beeu  merged  in  that  of  patrou  qI  the  Royal  Asia  lie 
Society,  As  &  matter  of  fact,  tlie  Society  han  takeii  up  iw 
uatnnti  p<is*itioB  of  odo  for  the  pTomotioo  of  the  Htudj  ol 
Unentttl  literature,  antiquUies,  and  geogmplnoal  research  \  and  if 
I  tnRj  take  tho  last  repoil  J  have  read  as  a  fair  average  specimeo  of 
its  proceediogSj  I  think  we  are  well  jualtfyirig  our  exintenc©-  The 
qIass  of  readers  to  whom  the  Societj'a  publisfttions  ivppeal  must 
necessaril/  he  limited,  hut  the  contributora  to  our  reports  work 
ratber,  w«  liuowj  for  the  bonour  o£  the  Society  tbati  for  popular 
TOeogmtioD*  But  even  a  person  like  mjself,  who  baa  no  pretension 
to  ftaim  more  thiin  the  most  supertloi»I  acquaintance  with  early 
Indian  hUtory  or  trrtdittona  muat  read  wiUi  pleasure  sneh  lighla  as 
are  ihrowti  on  ihe  rise  of  the  priestly  atid  decline  of  the  ICshatriya 
cbss  tu  tho  interesting  article  on  ihe  *'  Samhita  of  the  Rig  Yeda/ 
Again  in  tbe  '*  Peep  into  the  Early  History  of  India"  not  only  do  I 
for  one  gather  more  accurate  information  than . I  posseiiBed  as  to  the 
circumatanceft  of  the  fonndfttioti  of  the  great  Gupta  Dynasty,  but 
incidentally  I  find  the  illnetrions  law -giver  King  Asoka  justifying  the 
praoticee  of  modern  Viceroys  and  Governors,  by  hii  insiractions  to 
hi8  officers  **  to  go  on  tour  every  Hve  vear^  for  the  inouloation  of 
Dharma  or  righteousness,  and  for  other  mattere,'^  to  which  other 
matters  I  fear  modern  officials  pay  the  most  attention  nowaday  si. 
And  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  late  Mr,  Justice  Ranade's  '*  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Peshwa's  Diaries"  is  a  paper,  the  interest  and 
importance  of  which  is  fully  appreciated  by  many  who  are  not  taem- 
hers  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  If  our  financial  cireumstaucea  hereafter 
should  permit  I  should  be  very  glad  to  sec  Government  tnke  part  in 
the  cost  of  the  translation  of  the  Diaries  now  at  Poona,  but  this  at 
present  ia  unfortunately  not  practicable.  One  thiog  is  certain,  that 
for  years  to  como  there  is  an  ample  field  in  India  for  the  labour  of 
such  a  society  as  tJiis  ;  and  mont  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  its  menrj- 
hers  in  Bombay  will  continue  to  labour  successfully  to  dist^manate 
their  valuahle  stores  of  learning  amongst  an  increasingly  appreciative 
public* 

The  Hon.  Mr,  Raleigh,  in  a  few  words,  thanked  tbe  ChairiDan 
and  members  for  ojfcriug  him  and  hia  colleagues  such  heart j 
welcome. 
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A  meetiDg  of  the  &odel/  wis  held  f>a  l^hursdaj,  the  IBCIi  NoTem- 
Mr.  Jamci  ^UcBoiiald,  one  of  the  Vtce-Fresldents,  io  tbe  cbftir* 


The  mianiei  of  tue  Usi  meeting  were  read  and  conBrmed* 

The  followLitg  papers  were  thea  re&d  :«(1)  *'  TKe  Hularj  of 
GurJBra  end  their  Final  Settlement  i»  Gujcrat/'  hy  Mr,  D,  B. 
Bbftndarkaft  M.A.,  and  (^)  "  Fortiiguese  DcKumeuis  of  the  17th  ami 
[8th  Ceiiturif^B  relating  to  Paraeea,"  by  Mr«  J.  Uodutho. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr,  R,  P.  Karkaria,  seconded  h  j  Mr.  S  .T, 
Bhandare,  a  vote  of  thanks  ir&a  passed  to  Mr,  Bhandarksir  and 
Mr.  Godinho  for  tli<t^  paper^^  contributed  by  them. 


With  regard  to  Mr^  Godiaho*s  papier,  whieh  contained  translations 
of  doctuments  testifjiog  to  sen  ices  rendered  bj  Parsees  to  the  Fortn* 
guese  during  their  wars  with  tlie  Marathas,  there  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  light  thrown  on  the  biatorj  and  tha 
aoctat  position  of  the  Parities  about  the  period  to  which  the  documents 
referred. 


Hr.  Ksrkariaf  Mr,  Bhandare^  ftnd  Mr.  Modi  took    part    in  the 
discussion. 


A   General  Meeting  oF    the  Society,   nnder    Article   XX    of  the 
Rules,    was   hehl   on  Thursdikj,  the   2Sth  Noveuiber  19 Oi,  for    the 

revision  of  the  papers^  and  peJ*iodiciils,  &c.,  taken  by  tlie  Socieij, 


Mr*  Jamea  MacOonaldi  one  of  the  Vice-Presidenta,  in  the  chair. 
It  was  agreed  Erst  to  caaiider  the  list  for  the  present  ^ear. 
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After  goia^  oyer  this  list  it  was  resolved  that  the  following  be 
disGontiuaed  from  the  commencement  of  the  next  year : — 

Churchman, 
Record. 
LeMuseon. 
GranthamuU, 

The  proposals  from  members  with  regard  to  new  periodicals  were 
then  put  to  the  vote,  with  the  result  that  the  ''  Hibbert  Journal  "  was 
added  to  the  list  (for  one  year)  and  the  "  Reyne  de  Paris"  was 
sabstituted  for  the  ''  Nouvelle  Revue.'' 
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LIST  OF  PRESENTS  TO  THE  LIBRART. 

T*t!eit  Off  B<iol'«.  I>i>iiuirr. 

Actx^iJ^TS  of  the  Trade  carried  bf  R:ul  and  River  in  Imlia,  1901 .0*2. 

GoTerDUjcml  nf  IikIu, 
AcT5J»  paeae«3  hj  t}w  Gurenjor-Gencml  of  India  in  CnitncH  in  19©1 

GoTr*iiiin€*iil  af  Itvdia, 

AtiMlxistiiArrru3C    E«*j>ort.   Botntmy  Imprawement  Tinatr  for  tlie  jear 

(mdiog  3Ut  Munh  1902. 

Tl»e  TraBte^.. 

• Heportp  Bunilmj  Jmi  I><*|)artnii-nt,  WU. 

Bombiij  GoT^rntiaetit^ 

. Report,  Pomboy  Port  Trast,  1901*02, 

TiK*  Trust *?^s^ 

B*port,  Metpf>rologle;^l  Department,  Goveniiii«nl  of 

India,  m)l-02. 

Gorimtncnt  of  Itidiai^ 

* Report,  Municipal  CoMimisebneT  c>f  B^jonbnj,  IS'JO-Ol* 

Htmioipal  CommirisioiQer^  Boaabaj. 

Report^  N.-W,  P,  aud  Uwib.  190(^01. 

N  -W,  P  and  Onflli  GoT«-mtEieiit» 
—  -^  Kepoi't  4if  Irrigation  Work*  in  tlie  BcmFrnj  Pre»idexirj« 

Bombay  Govern  men  t. 

—  -  Report  p  Persian  Golf  Political  ReMidencjand  Mttscut 

Political  Agency,  1^01  02, 

GoTem^ment  td  India, 

^ —        — — -  Report,       Pnojab      Refrtfttrntioa    Departi&eiit,     for 

18^^9  1900,  ^►UO-01  and  190102. 

Punjab  Gov^rtimetit. 

. —  Keport,  Eailwaja  in  India  for  [^^►*s-01. 

GoTemtuent  of  lndi», 

—  I  ~^~-^  Report  of  Bengal,  1900-01. 

Ben^l  Go r eminent, 

. — ^ Report  of  the  Bombiij  Presideni^y  for  liWO-Ol. 

Bom  bay  GoTomuaent, 

Rpport  of  Borma,  1900-01,  ' 

Chief  Comtnisstoner,  Btirnia. 


—  Repoct    of    tht*     Hydeiithad      Asai^etl     Distriets, 

liW-iiL 

The  Restdeoi. 

—  Report  of  the  Madras  Pre«iden^r,  l^O-ol,^ 

Madras  GoyermiiBiit. 
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Adhixistbation  Report    of  the  Punjab   and  its   Depi;ndencies   for 
1000-01. 

Punjab  Government. 

>  Report,  Central  India  Agency,  for  190<>-01. 

Government  of  India. 

■■  Rajputana  States  and  Ajmer-Merwani,  1900-Oi. 

Government  of  India. 
Agricultural    Ledger,  1901,  Nos.  13  Sl  14. 

Goveinment  of  India. 

Udger,  1902,  Nos.  1—7. 

Government  of  India. 

'-  Stotistics  of  India,  1896-97  to  1900-01. 

Government  of  India. 
Annotated  Returns  of  the  Dispensaries  in  Central  India  for  1900. 

Government  of  India. 
Annual  Report,  Stamp  Department,  1901  &  1902. 

fiombay  Government. 
AREA  and  Yield*  1891-92  to  1901-02. 

Government  of  India. 
Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Report, 
19U0. 

The  Association. 
Bombay  Gazetteer— Gujerath  Population — Hindus,  Vol.  IX.,  Part  I. 

Bombay  Government. 
■  Quarterly  Civil  Liat,  January,  1902. 

Bombay  Government. 
British  Guinea  Medical  Annual,  1902.    By  A.  T.  Ozzard  and  C.  P. 
Keunard. 

The  Authors. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  XI., 
Part  IV.,  1901. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  XIV.,  1901, 

and  Vol.  XV.,  Pkrt  I.,  1901. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

of  the  Lloyd  Library  of    Bostan,    Pharmacy  and  Materia 

Medica,  1902. 

Lloyd  Library. 

BUNDBHESH. 

The  Parsec  Puncbayat. 
CiNDRA-Vyakai-ana  by  Bruno  Licbiet. 

Duetbchen  Morgenlandischen  Gessllschaft. 
Calendar,  Bombay  University,  1902-03. 

Bombay  University. 
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Galbiibab,  Madras  UoiTersitj,  1902-OS. 

Punjab  Uniyersity,  1902-03. 

Catalooub  of  Berlin  Library,  Latin  MSS. 
«— — ^— -  of  Greek  Coins,  British  Mosenm. 


Madras  Univeruty 

Punjab  Uniyeraity, 

Berlin  Library. 


British  Mnsena. 
of  Pali  SinghaleHo  and  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Colombo 
Mnsenm  Library. 

Colombo  Mnseum  and  Library. 


Cbnbus  of  India,  1901.    Reports  :— 
Ajmer-Merwara,  2  parts. 

Assam,    2  parts. 

Balncbistan,    2  parts. 

Baroda,    3  parts. 

Bombay  (Town  and  Island),  3  parts. 

(Presidency),  8  parts. 

Berar,    2  parts. 

Central  India,    3  parts. 

Central  ProTinces,  2  parts. 

Coorg. 

Gwalior,     2  parte. 

Kashmir,    2  parts. 

Madras,    2  parts. 


Bombay  Goremmeni. 
Bombay  Goyemmentw 
Bombay  €k>Ter]imeni. 
Bombay  GoTenunent. 
Bombay  GoTemmenU 
Bombay  Q^yemment. 
Bombay  Goverament. 
Bombay  Government. 
Bombay  GovemmeDt. 
Bombay  Government. 
Bombay  Government. 
Bombay  Government. 


Bombay  Government. 
North- West-Provinces  and  Gndh,     2  parts. 

Bombay  Government. 
Punjab,     2  parts. 

Bombay  Government. 
Kajputana,    2  part&. 

Bombay  Government. 
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Crop  Experiments,  Bombay  Presidency,  1899-1900  and  190001. 

Bombay  Oovemment. 
DBSCRiPTtVB  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSd.,  Galcutta  Sanskrit  College, 
VoL  IV.,  Parana  MS8. 

Government  of  BengaL 
DierioKABT  of  the  Qathic  Language  of  the  Zend  Ayesta,  Yol.  III. 

The  Parsee  Pauchiiyat. 
Digest  of  Indian  Law  Cases,  Vols.  II — Y.    By  Woodman. 

Ooveroment  of  India. 
DiboovbrT  of  Solomon  Islands,  Vols.  1  and  2.   (Hakluyt  Society). 

Bombay  GoTenunent. 
East  India  ;  Accounts  and  Estimates. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

India ;  Administration  Report,  Railways  in  India,  1901. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
——  India ;  Case  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Pennell. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

India;  Financial  Statement,  1902-03. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

India;  N.-W.  Frontier,  Mahsud-Waziri  Operations. 

Seci'etary  of  State  for  India. 

India ;  Opium.     Bet  urn  of  Correspondence  as  to  a  Memorial 

from  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  dated  December  1901. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
«—  India ;  Papers  regarding  the  Famine  and  Belief  Operations  in 
India  during  1900-02. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
—  India  ;  Petitions  of  Officers  of  P.  W.  Deparfoent. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

India ;  Review  of  Trade  of  India,  1901-02. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Ekaonikamda  of  the  Krishna  Yajurveda. 

Mysore  Government. 
Epioraphia  Camatica,  Yol.  I.  and  Yol.  Y.,  part  2. 

Mysore  Government. 

Estimate,  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  Government  of  ibdia,  1901-02. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
FiNANCB  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
year  1900-01. 

Government  of  India. 
Gbbek  Coins  in  the  Hunterian  Collection,  Yol.  II. 

Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Coin  Catalogue  Fund. 
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G.  T.  Survey  of  India.  Vol.  XYI.,  DetaUs  of  Tidal  Obserrations. 

GoTemment  of  Indii 

■ Synoptical,  Vol.  XXIX. 

Goyemaient  of  India 
Handbook  of  the  New  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 

Soiithsonitin  Institutioa 
H18T01RB  du  Bouddhisme  dans  I'lnde  (Annales  da  Musee  Guimet^. 

Masee  Goimei. 
History  of  Serviocs, — Civil  Deptrtment,  Bombay,  corrected  up  to  Ist 
July  ly02. 

Bombay  Goremmenl 

■  of  Sind,  Vol.  II.    By  Mirza  Kalich  Beg  Fradun  Beg. 

The  Author. 
Imperial  Institute,  Annual  Report,  1901-02. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Indian  Expenditare,  Royal  Commission,  Copy  of  Further  Correspon- 
dence with  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India, 

• Law  Reports  (Allahabad  Series),  1901. 

Goveiiiment,  United  Pix>yince8  of  India 
»  Law  Reports  (Bombay  Series),  1901. 

Bombny  Government 

Law  ReporU,  (Calcutta  Series),  1901. 

Government  of  India 

■  Law  Reports  (Madras  Series),  1901. 

Madras  Govemiiient 

. Metoorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  XII.,  Parts  11.  &  III. 

Government  of  India 
India's  Three  Great  Educational  Needs.     By  Dr.  J.  Murdoch. 

The  Author 
Iranian  Essays,  Part  HI. 

The  Parsee  Punchayat 
Judicial  Administrative  Statisties  of   British   India   for    19(^0-01   and 
preceding  yeai*8. 

Government  of  India 
Kansas  University  Quarterly,  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.,  1808-1899. 

The  University, 
Lectures  and  Sermons  on  Zoroastrian  Subjects. 

The  Parsee  Punchayat. 
LorAL  Industries  of  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 

Committee  at  Ghisgow  for  the  Meeting  of  British  Association,  lOOl. 

Local  Rules  and  Orders  made  under  Enft(.'tinents  applying  Uy  Bombay, 

Vol.   I.   (List   of  Agenda  and  Corrigenda,  conected    up    to 
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MadiqIn-i-HazIr  D&diBtftn. 

Tbe  Parsee  Puncliajai. 
Madras  Government  Museum  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  2  (Anthropology). 

Madras  Govemment. 
Memoirs,  Geologioal  Survey  of  India—PalsBontologia,  Indica,  Vol.  II. 

Ge«)logical  Survey. 

— — of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Vol.  34,  1901-02. 

Geological  Survey. 
Minutes  and  Proceedings    of  the    Institution   of   Civil  Engineers, 
Vols.  147  and  148,  for  1901-02. 

The  Institution. 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Vols.  LXI., 
&  LXII,  1900-01.  1901-02. 

Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 
NoTK  on  Administration,  Stamp  Department,  Pimjab,  for  1900-01. 

Punjab  Government. 
Papers  regarding  the  Land  Revenue  System  of  British  India. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Pabsbe  Patels  of  Bombay. 

The  Parsee  Punchayat. 
Police  Report  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  excluding  Province  of  Sind, 
for  1900. 

Bombay  Government. 
P  ROC  BE  DINGS,  International  Engineering  Congress,  Glasgow,  Reports 
and  AbstracU,  1901. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

— —  Section  I.  Railways. 

Section  II.  Waterways  and  Maritime  works. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

of  the  Council  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay  for  1901. 

Bombay  Govemment. 
Progress  Report  on  Forest  Administration  in  Punjab,  1900-01. 

Punjab  Govemment. 
R£Coeds  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  1 — 3. 

Govemment  of  India. 
Rkpobt,  Abkari  Department,  Bombay. 

Bombay  Govemment. 

■  American  Historical  Association,  for  1900,  Vols  I.  and  II. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoi-y,  1901 . 

The  Museum. 
'     .      ■     Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1901. 

The  Chamber. 


\ 


lii  PBiBnrTs  TO  m  ubrabt. 

Bbport,  Bombay  Millowners'  AMociation,  1901. 

The  AnoeiaiaoiL 

'  Bombay  Yeterinary  College,  1901-02. 

Bombay  GoTenunent 
— — -—  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  1896-97,  Part  2. 

SmiUiBonian  Institution. 

■        Chemical  Analyser  to  the  Goremment  of  Bombay,  IPOl. 

Bombay  C^remment. 

— —  Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  under  Bombay  GoTemment, 

1901. 

Bombay  Gk>Teniment. 

Ciril  Veterinary  Dept.,  Bombay  Presidency,  1900-1901-1!M)2. 

Bombay  GoTemment. 
— ^^-—  Diflpensaries  and  Charitable   Institutions   of  the    Punjab^ 
1901. 

Puiqab  Gov^emment. 

Experimental  Farms  and  Gardens  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

1901-02. 

Bombay  Geyernment. 

■  Forest  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1900-01. 

Bombay  Gk>TenuneBt» 
*     Forest  Department,  Madras  Presidency,  1900-01. 

Madras  QoTenunent. 
■■  Factories,  Bombay  Presidency,  1901. 

Bombay  Qovemment. 
*  Indian  Plague  Commission,  1898-99. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

■  Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Bombay  Presidency,  1900-01. 

Bombay  Government. 

Land  Records  and  Agriculture,  Punjab^  1900-01. 

Punjab  Government. 

• Land  Revenue  Administration,  Punjab,  1900-01. 

Punjab  Government, 

Lunatic  Asylums,  Bombay  Presidency,  1901. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  Luckuow  Provincial  Museum,  for  the  year  ending  Slst  March 

19U2. 

N.-W.  P.  and  Oudh  Government. 

■  ■■  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Punjab  and  its  Dependencies  for 

1900-01. 

Prnijab  Government. 

of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  Imiia,  1900-01. 

Government  of  India. 


PBS8B1ITS  TO  THI   LIBRARY.  liii 

BiPORT  of  the  Collector  of  Oustoms  in  Bind  of  Rail-borne   Trade* 
1901-02. 

Bombay  Government. 

of  the  Collector  of  Salt  Revenue  in  Sind,  1901-02. 

Bombay  Government. 

of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Bombay  Presidency, 

for  1900-1902. 

Bombay  Government. 
■  of  the  Indian  Famine  Oommission,  1901,  and  Papers  relating 
thereto. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
— — •  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  1901. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

■  on  Administration  of  Civil  Justice,  Punjab,  1901. 

Punjab  Government. 
■■  on  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  Punjab,  1900-91. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  on    Administration    of    Northern    India,     Salt     Revenue 

Department,  for  1901-02. 

Gk>vemment  of  India. 

■  —  on  Customs  Administration  of  the  Port  of  Bombay,  1901-02. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  on  External  Land  Trade  of  the  Province  of  Sind  and  British 

Baluchistan,  1901-02. 

Bombay  Government. 
-  on  Forest  Administration  in  British  India,  1899-1900-01. 

Government  of  India. 

■  on  Plague  Operations'  in  the  Poona  Cantonment  from  July  to 

December  1900,  with  Reports  of  the  Results  of  Inoculation. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  ■  on  Vaccination  in  the  Punjab,  1901-02. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  on  Working  of  the  Thagi  and  Dakaiti  Department,  1901. 

Government  of  India. 
"  on  the  Administration  of  Encumbered  Estates  in  Sind  for  the 

year  ending  31st  July  1901. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  on  the  Administration  of  the  Government  Museum  and  the 

Connemara  Public  Library,  1901-02. 

Madras  Government. 

on  the  Administration  of  the  Opium  Department,  Bombay 

Presidency,  1900-01. 

Bombay  Government. 


PEISEKTS  TO  THI   LIBRART. 

BeroftT  an  the  Excise  Admin istratloD,  Funjab^  during  1901-02- 

Puujitb  Gorerumetit 

on  the  Matenal  Pn>^'reaa  of  the  Punjab,  during  the  Decade 

1891—1902, 

Punjab  GoTeniment 

* <m  the  Operation  in  <H>nnectiOD  witli  the  Income  Tax  in  tho 

Bombay  Presidtjncj,  1 900- 01, 

BoDibiiy  Govemnjent- 

on  the  Rail  and  Road  Borne  Trade  of  the  Bombay  Prcsidencyj 

eicluHive  of  Sind,  for  1900-01 -02. 

Bombay  GDVemm^nt* 

■  on  the  Total  Sokr  Eellpae,  16&S.  as  observed  at  Jeur.  By  K, 

D.  Naigamvtiia^ 

Boml>ay  Government. 
^^~  on  the  working  of  MuoieipalJtics  in  Punjab,  19(>0-0l. 

PunjiAb  GovcmmenU 

■  on  Cnistoms  Adminifltration,  Sind,  1%1'0*2. 

Boca  bay  Government. 

■  on  the  Operatioiia  of  the  Survey  of  Indifti  l^'rfJ-Ol* 

Govermnent  of  India. 
Police  AdminiatraLion,  Punjab,  1901. 

Punjab  Govemment" 
>  Police,  of  the  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay,  for  1901. 

Bombay  Government. 
Reformatory  School,  Yerrowda,  1  ^01 

Bombay  Government- 
Registration  Depc'Ttment,  Bombay  Pr^^aidentyi  189^-1  ©02. 

Bombay  Government. 

Revision  Snrvey  Settlement  Nara  VaBey  Talukas  of  S^nghar 

Khipra  and  Umarkot  of  the  Thar  and  Paikar  Diatrict. 

Bombay  Qovemmeni 
-     -  Hala  Taluk  a  of  the  Hyderabad  Districts 

Bombay  Govemiuent, 

. — Mirpnr  Kha&  Taluka  of  the  Thar  and  Porkar 

District. 

Bombay  Oovemmenti 
.. Shahadapur  Taluka  of  the  Hyderabad  DiBtrict. 

Bombay  Government. 

.. Shahdapur  Taluka  of  the  Dj^pcr  Siod   Frontier 

District. 

Bombay  Government. 

^  Tando    Alalyar     Taluka  of    the     Hyderabad 

District. 

Bombay  Govermnent. 


FBSSINT8  TO  THE   LIBRART.  h 

Report,  Revision  Sarvey  Settlement,  Thai  Taluka  of  ilie  Uyfi^  f^imd 
Frontier  District. 

Bombay  GoxtrumtuH. 

-'  Revision  Settlement,  Montgomery  District. 

Pnn  jab  Govtf!Tnm#riit, 
'  Salt  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  190M902. 

Bombay  Govenim«iii' 

■  Sanitary  Administration,  Punjab,  for  1901. 

Punjab  Government. 

■  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Bombay  Government,  1901. 

Bombay  Govemm«?nt. 
■  Sanitation,  Dispensaries  in  Bajputana,  for    1900   and    on 
Vaccination,  for  1900-01. 

Government  of  India. 

—  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  1900  and  1901. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 

Statement  of  the  Trade   and  Navigation  of  the  Bombay 

Presidency,  1901-02. 

Bombay  Government. 

Talukdari  Settlement  Officer,  for  1900-01. 

Bombay  Government. 

■  to  the  Evolution  Committee,  Royal  Society. 

The  Society. 

Trade  and  Navigation,  Aden,  1901-1902. 

Bombay  Government. 

— Vaccination,  Bombay  Presidency,  1901-02. 

Bombay  Government. 

RsTURN  of  the  Net  Income  and  Expenditure  of  British  India  under 
certain  specified  heads  for  eleven  years  from  1890-91 — 
1900-01. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Wrecks  and  Casualties  in  Indian  Waters,  1902. 

Government  of  India. 
Rise  of  Bombay.    By  S.  M.  Edwardes. 

Bombay  Government. 
ROYA.L  Society's  Report  to  the  Malaria  Committee,  Seventh  Series. 

The  Royal  Society 
Smithsonian  Institution,    Miscellaneous  Collections,  Vol.    XLIII* 
(Origin  and  History,  Vol.  II.,  1887-1899). 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

■  Institution,  Origin  and  History. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution. 


fD  Ifit   UMB&ET. 

SrATivritAi*   4^«b'«cl^&ritiik   Uai&,  horn  La^l-*^--I94M;^r»l    ^31 
pamlwr). 

Secr^Urj  of  Stihie  for  lot 
StATttncs  or  Hxnetml  Pmdocfts  in  ladia,  IS^i— 1901. 

Garennneot  of 
StBaVQI  AdTentnrea  of  Aoilrpir  BtUtelU     ( HaJilttjt  SocieljV 

BembAj'  GoYenm^ 
TABi.it  rt-latio^  to  the  Tnwii*  d  Britiali  Indi^  with  Bnli«li  Possetistai 

SeeretAiy  of  State  for 
T*rmiiJTA  Ar&nyiLka  of  the  Kri^liiia  Yajarreda. 

MjvaTe  GoTenuu 
TitCHiifCAt  Art  Series,  19C1,  Plates  l^xn. 

GaTenm^eiit  of  Inl 
TibK  T»blefl  for  Xndiiui  Port«,  190± 

&?cw?tarj  of  SUtte  for 
Thkatkk  au  Japan  (4 finals*  <iK  Mume  Cuimti). 

Musee  Oqii 
The  BAtiltrfieldA  of  Nat«]  R^-Tigit«d< 

MesOTv.  Thomas   Cook   Jt   Soi 
'1*8 «  Cooerg»  and  YerovEH,  an  Etbnological  Contjuat,  By  J,  H.  Ho! lane 

Tlie  Atitho] 
Thi?i"S  of  India  made  Plains  Part  IH.    By  W.  M.  Wood. 

Tbe  Authoi 
UwiTBP  States  GeologicaJ  Bnrrej,  Beport,  1^99-1900.  Farta  X.,  \\  yni 
Mapa.  VI  Sl  VI  L 

Uiuted  States  Geological  Surv^j 
Smitbsonian  Institatioii 
Vi  J  A  YW I  K^a vyam  *    By  Shr  mh  war  V  i  d  jf  alankar. 

The  AQthoi 
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'7BX8BNT8  TO   THE   UBRARY.  Ifh 

BOOKS  PRESENTED  BY  A.M.  T.  JACKSON,  M.A„  I.C.S. 

Sud-Arabische  Cbrestomathie. 

C&gataische  Sprachstudien. 

Techmer*8  Internationale  Zeitscbrift. 

Oleasby's  Icelandic — ^Englisb  Dictionary. 

Western  Origin  of  tbe  Early  Cbinese  Civilization. 

Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland. 

Escbicbte  des  Dolke's  Israel. 

Kosmologie  der  Babylonier. 

Hittiter  nnd  Armenier. 

Skizzeder  Gescbicbte  und  Geograpby  Arabiens. 

Keilin  Scbriftlicbe  Bibliothek  I-VI. 

Die  Ssabier  nnd  der  Ssabismns.    Bds.  I  and  2. 

Etude  snr  les  Cbangements  Pbonetiques. 

Tyken  des  Sprachbanes. 

Grammaire  Oomparee  de  TAnglais  et  de  I'AUemand, 

Griecbiscben  Yokalabstnfnng  zur  Sanskritiscben. 

Pre-Historic  Times. 

Earlyman  in  Britain* 

Tbe  Empire  of  tbe  Hittiters. 

Babylonian  and  Oriental  Records,  Vols.  1  and  2. 

Assyrian  Lectures. 

Egyptian  Grammar. 

Assyrian  Grammar. 

Student's  Dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Indo-Grermaniscbe  Forscbungen — Awzeiger,  Vols.  1-9. 

Bezzenberger's  Beitrage,  Yols.  XlY-XXY. 

Kubn's  Zeitscbrift,  Vols.  XXI-XXXYII. 

History  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

Ancient  Monarcbies. 

Tbe  Siztb  Oriental  Monarcby. 

Cave  Hunting. 

Hibbert  Lectures,  1887. 

Comparative  Grammar. 

Pre-Historic  Pbases. 

Tbe  Cbaldean  Account  of  Genesis. 

History  of  Englisb  Sounds. 

Language  of  Cbina  before  tbe  Cbinese. 

Polk  Etymology. 

Assyrian  Discoveries. 

Chaldean  Magic. 

History  of  Egyptian  Religion. 

Paul's  Principles  of  Language. 


Iriil 


IISKKT6  TD   THI  LtBlUBT* 


Antiquitj  of  Mttn. 

Greeks  and  GotliB, 

8tiidy  of  Latigiioge. 

Getchdes  d*is  Peffi^ta  m  iDdo-GeiinaiiraclieaH, 

ltidoGermiaii»che  Vocal  Sjatem, 

lado-Gtiftn^iiiBoheii  Viicjilisziiiia, 

Yorgleiscliende  Gmmmatik, 

SjBtakUicbe  For»chuDg€fn.  (1^^). 

Morphologisohe  Unter  Snchungen  (T — 4%, 

Ktnkitung  in  daa  Alte  Testament. 

lira^litifiche  and  Judi«cbe  Gecliicbt«i 

A  Dgel  Suchs  i  Bc  he  G  mmm  atik , 

QruadEuge  der  Fhondik. 

Gotieohe  Grammntik. 

AHhcM^hdetiiBohe  Gmmtnniik. 

AltanordiBcbe  GrammatLk. 

Altestameutlijiohe  Lit^rutnr* 

l^ngue  de  FA  vesta. 

B^ibjlonbin  LiU^ratnre, 

Primitive  Inhabitants  of  ScaxidmAvui, 

Fre-Hiatoi-y  of  the  North. 

Principle  a  of  Com  para  tive  PtiiloJogy* 

Prtnciplee  of  English  Ktjmologj. 

Aiithropology. 

Introduction  to  tUo  Science  of  Language, 

Icelandic  Prose  Header, 

Anglo'Saion  Reader  (Firat  and  Second  Series,) 

Old  High-German  Primer, 

Middle  Hif^h  German  Primer, 

primer  of  the  Gothic  Language^ 

First  Middle  Engliah  Primer. 

Second  Middle  English  Primer. 

Assyria. 

In  do^Ger  manias  he  Spr&chwissenchaft, 

Assyrian  Gi'amuiari 

Lecturen  on  ihi^  Science  of  Language, 

MaxMiiHer^a  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langitqge^ 
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Proceedings  of  the  Bombay  B ranch j  Royal  Asiatic 

Society^ 

1903. 


A  MEETING  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  17th  January  1903, 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  cliair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Prof.  MacMillan,  who  was  the  Society's  delegate  to  the  Oriental 
Congress  at  Hanoi,  then  read  a  paper  on  tlie  Congress,  giving  an 
interesting  account  of  the  various  proceedings  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  MacMillan 
for  his  interesting  paper,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Count  Francesco  L.  Pullc  for  the 
gift  of  a  valuable  work  of  his  **  Studi  Italiana  di  Filologta  Indo-Iranica." 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  9th  March  1903. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  E.  T.  Candy,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  following  Report  for  1902  :— 
THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1902. 


Members. 


Resident — Thirty  new  members  were  elected  during  the  year,  and  5 
Non-Resident  members  came  to  Bombay  and  were  added  to  the  1  ist  of 
Resident  members.  Thirty-one  members  resigned,  14  retired,  4 died  and  7, 
having  left  Bombay,  desired  their  names  to  be  transferred  to  the  Non- 
Rcsident  list,  and  the  names  of  3  members  were  removed  from  the  roll  for 
non-payment  of  subscription.  The  total  number  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  267,  including  Life  members.  Of  these  41  were  absent  from  India 
for  the  whole  year  or  portions  of  the  year.  The  number  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year  was  291. 

Non-Resident— TKirt^en  new  members  were  admitted  under  this  class 
and  7  were  transferred  from  the  list  of  Resident  members.  Six  members 
withdrew,  i  retired  and  5  became  Resident  members.  The  number  on* 
the  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  70  against  62  in  the  preceding  year. 

Of  the  Resident  members  who  resigned  during  the  year,  the  larger 
number  were  military  officers,  and  gentlemen  connected  with  Banks 
and  Mercantile  Firms,  who  withdrew  from  membership  on  account  of 
their  leaving  Bombay. 
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Ix  ABSTRACT  OP  THfi    SOCIETY'S    rROCEEDlNGS. 

OBTTfAHY, 

The  Society  record  with  regret  the  d^^ath  of  the    foUawIng 

dui  ing  the  }  ear  : — 

Trabliura  11  Jivanrani  Vaid\a,  Esq, 
Dalrairam  P,  Kliakkar^  Esq< 
Byratuji  N.  Cama,  Hsq> 
J*  Leask,  Esq. 

Original  CoMMUNtCAXioxs* 

Tlie  Society  received  the  following  papers  during  the  >*ear  :' 

Sliahce  Dialect  of  Arabic.     By  Lt,-Col.  A.   S.  G,  Ja^^^akar,  I, 

(Retired), 

ThcCoiosof  the  Gujarat  Sattanau     B>*  the  Rev-  Dr.  G.  P,  11( 
Dhar  and  Marsdu,     By  Captam  E.  Barnos. 
Eplgraphic  Notes.     By  D.  R.  Bhandarkar,  M.A. 
GurjfU'S.     By  D,  R,  Bhandarkar,  M.A. 

LiBRAKV. 

The  tota!  issue  for  the  year  was  37,104  volumes,   comprising  | 
volumes  of  new  bcK>ks,  including  periodical s,  and  1 1  ^050  of  the 

didly  Hvcrag:ej  excluding  Sundays  and  HalldaySj  of   124    volumes. 
issue  in  the  previous  year  amounted  to  36^648  volumes. 

The  issues  of  each  mooth  are  noted  in  the  subjoined  t^ible  :' — 


Januaty   ... 
February*.. 

March 

Arril 

May 

June 

July 

August    ... 

September 

October    .,. 

November 

December 


Did 

} 

Bmks, 

Bi 

951 

-^il 

772 

<•* 

H^^ 

-2;j 

868 

-^•3 

792 

^.4 

S3l 

-2.1 

l,OOJ 

^.4 

988 

^*9^ 

1,050 

3,3 

q\2 

^-J^ 

8og 

'p»: 

^l^ 

■^ 

ABSTRACT   OP  THE   SOCIETY'S   PROCEEDINGS.  1x1 

The  volumes  of  issues  of  old  and  new  books  arranged  according  to 
subjects  are  shown  in  the  following  taUe  :— 

Subject.  Volumes, 

Fiction 11*215 

Miscellaneous,  Collected  Works,  Essays,  &c 1,639 

Biography         1,508 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography 1,020 

History  and  Chronology        ,,.  849 

Oriental  Literature      739 

Reviews,  Magazines,  Transactions  of  Learned  Societies, 

&c.  (in  bound  volumes)      635 

Politics,  Political  Economy 606 

Naval  and  Military      43^ 

Poetry  and  Drama      419 

Art,  Architecture,  Engineering,  &c.           362 

Philology,  Literary  History  and  Bibliography      321 

Religion  and  Theology          310 

Classics  and  Translations      274 

Philosophy        225 

Foreign  Literature     204 

Archaeology,  Antiquities,  Numismatics,  &c 201 

Government  Publications  and  Public  Records    184 

Natural  History,  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Ethnography  184 

Medicine,  Surgery  and  Physiology 145 

Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Astronomy    144 

Botany,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture        113 

Grammatical  Works 79 

Law        76 

Logic,  Rhetoric,  &c 22 

Periodicals  in  loose  numbers 15,^91 

Additions  to  the  Library. 

The  accessions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  numbered  1,174  volumes. 
Of  these  766  volumes  were  acquired  by  purchase  and  408  by  gift. 

Presents  of  books  were,  as  usual,  received  from  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Government  of  India,  and  the 
other  Local  Governments,  and  a  few  from  individual  authors  and  donors. 

Among  the  books  presented  during  the  year  was  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  works  on  Oriential  literature  and  philology,  received  from 
Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson.  These  books  have  been  placed  in  a  case  by 
themselves.  There  were  also  received,  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Parsee 
Panchayat,  books  on  Iranian  subjects. 


Im  ABSTKACT   OF   THE   SOCllTV's   PROCEEDINGS, 

Tbt  volume*  belonging  to  each  class  of  books   purchased 
seiHed  to  the  Society  in  1902  ure  <>hawn  in  the  subjoined  labli*  : 

Religbn  and  Theology „,  ^i 

Philasophy         * , It 

Classics  and  Translations        ,*,        „,                .„  j 

Philology.  Uterary  History  and  Bibliography    ...  13 

History  and  Chronolog^^        ,„         ,, ^j 

Politics^    Political   Economy,    Trade   and    Cbm- 

merc^,  ^c.     ,,^        «,«        .„        «..        p.>        ,«.  j^ 

L^n-Wr  «-*  t"*-  »*•  '  +  •  ■>«  trm  »*«  '9 

Government  Publications  and  Public  Records     ,,,  13           |i 

Biography         -. ,,,  4c> 

Archeology,  Antiquities,  Nuini^intatic*,  Heraldry, 

&c .,        *.,        .«  7 

Voyages,  Travels,  Geography  and  Topography  <..  41 

Poetr>^  and  Drama      ,        ,„         ,..  g^ 

Fiction    ».. *        *» „  3jg 

Miscellaneous,  Collected  Works,  Ess^iys,  &c,     ...  37 

Nntural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  &c,  4 

Artj  Music,  Engineerings  8cc.          ,  -ji 

NaviU  and  Military      ...         ...  t8       

Natural    History,     Geology,     Mineralogy     and  ^^* 

Ethnology      tt 

Botany^  Agriculture  and  Horticulture       g 

Medicine,  Surgery  and  PhyvSiology            6             ^J 

Annuals,    Serials,    Hncyclopaedias,    Transaction!^ 

of  Learned  Societies,  &c,          178              q( 

Dictionaries  and  Grammatical  Works 6              ^' 

Oriental  Literature             6             ^] 

Newspapers  akd  Periodicals. 

The  Newspapers,  Periodicals,  and  Journals  and  Transactions 
Learned  Societies  subscribed  for  and  presented  to  the  SoL'ietv  dm 
the  year  were  : — 

Literary  Monthlies  ,,. ._  ](i 

Illustrated  ... ig 

Scientific    and    Philosophical   Journals,    Transactions    of 

Learned  Societies,  &c.  3^ 

Reviews     * 15 

English  Newspapers       ...         ,         ,,.  jg 

English  Registers,  Almanacs,  Directories,  &c.       ...         ,*,         13 
Foreign  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals  ,*.         „,  10 
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American  Literary  and  Scientific  Periodicals  n 

Indian  Newspapers  and  Government  Gazettes      20 

Indian  Journals,  Reviews,  &c.  30 

A  meeting  of  the  Society,  as  required  by  Article  XX  of  the  Rules, 
was  held  in  November,  for  the  revision  of  the  Newspapers,  Periodicals, 
&c.,  taken  by  the  Society. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue — 
The  Churchman, 
The  Record, 
Le  Muscon, 
The  Grantha  MW4, 
La  Nouvelle  Revue, 
and  to  subscribe  to 

The  Hibbert  Journal  (for  one  year). 
La  Revue  de  Paris, 
from  the  commencement  of  1903. 

Coin  Cabinet. 
The  Cabinet  received  an  addition  of  14  coins  during  the  year.     Of 
these  2  were  gold,  8  silver,  and  4  copper.     They  were  all  received  under 
the  Treasure  Trove  Act. 
A  detailed  list  is  subjoined. 
Presented  by  the  Bombay  Government : — 

I     Gold  Coin  of  Shri  Pratap  Harihar  (Vijayanagar  dynasty),  found 

in  the  Parner  Taluka,  Ahmednagar  District. 
I     Gold  Coin  of  Shri   Pratap   Deva   Raya  (Vijayanagar  dynasty), 

found  in  the  Poona  District. 
I     Silver  Coin  of  Jehangir,  found  in  the  Ahmedabad  District. 
I     Siher    Coin   of   the  Western  Satraps,    found    in    the    Dholka 
Taluka,  Ahmedabad. 
Presented  by  the  Collector  of  Belgaum  : — 
6    Silver  Coins  of  the  Malabar  Coast  and  Travancorc  current  in  the 

17th  and  1 8th  Centuries,  A.  D. 
4    Copper  Coins  of  the  Malabar  Coast  and  Travancore  found  in 
the  possession  of  a  wandering  mendicant  who  died  in  Sadalgi, 
in  Chikodi  Taluka,  Belgaum  District. 

Journal. 
Number  58,  forming  the  second  number  of  Vol.    XXI  of  the  Journal 
has   been   published.     It  contains  the  following   papers  and  an  abstract 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for   1902,  with  a  list  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, &c.,  presented  to  it  during  the  year  : — 

Tlie  Parsis  at  the  Court  of  Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji  Rana.     By 
Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi,  B.A, 
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of  .Arabic,     By  Lt.-CoL    A,    S,    G,  JjijiJaf; 


Bhaiidaj-kar. 


M,A. 


The   Shahee   Dialect 

LM.S.  (ReUreUi, 
The    Coins    of   the  Gujarat    SaltatUiL     By    the    Rev.     Dr.    G.   P, 

Taylor,  M.A, 
Dhnr  and  Mandu,     By  CapL  Ernest  Barnes 
E  pi  graphic  Notes  an  J  Questions,     By  D.  R. 
Gurjars.     By  D,  R.  Bhandarkar,  M.A. 
and  an  appendix,   a  classified   list   of  Sanskrit   MSS-  in    the  Sodeti'i 
Library,  No.  L  (The  Bbagvanlal  Indntji  Collection}. 

The  following  i«  a  list  of  Goveruments,  Learned   Societies  suid  othtf 
Insli  til  Lions  to  which  the  Journal  of  the  Society  is  presented  : 

Bombay  Government* 
Government  of  India. 
Government  of  Bengal 


G6vernment  of  Madras. 
Punjab  Government. 

Government  N*  W»   Provinces  and 
Oudh, 

Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, 

Chief  Commjsisianer,  Coorg, 

Resident,  H\^  era  bad. 

Government  of  Burma. 

Geological  Survey  of  India* 

G.  T.  Survey  of  Indla^ 

Marine  Survey  of  India. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society* 

Agricultural  Society  of  India. 

Literary  Society  of  Madras. 

Provincial  Museum,  Lucl^now. 

Bombay  University, 

Madras  University. 

Punjab  University, 

M  aha  bod  hi  Society,  C.alcutta, 

Government  Museum,  Madras, 

Indian      Journal     of      Education, 
Madras, 

R.  A.  Society,  Ceylon  Branch. 

R.  A,  Society^  North-China  Branch, 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 

Batavian     Society     of    Arts    and 
Sciences. 

Strasbur^  Library. 


Geographical  Society,  Vienna, 
London     Institution  of  Civil  Esi^ 

neers. 

Royal    Geographical    Society,  L«^ 

don. 
Statistical  Society,   London* 
Royal  Astronomical  Society. 
Literary  and    PliiIosophic;il  Socfef* 

Manchester. 
Imperial  Academy  of    Science,  % 

Petersburg. 
Smithsonian    Institution,  Washing- 

ton. 
Royal   Society   of      Northern  An^ 

quarics,  Copcnhag:en. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
Deutsche    Morgenlandischen  G«- 

ellschaft,  Leipzig. 
Literar>-and  Philosophical    Sode*?, 

Liverpool, 
British  Museum,  London, 
Royal  Society,  London. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,     Great  Bd- 

tain  and  Ireland. 
Academia  RcmI   das   Sciencias     de 

IJsboa. 
S ociete  d e  G c ogra pli le    Com merda: 

de  Bordeaux. 

Society-  de  Gt'ographie  de  Lyons. 
Hungarian   Academy   of    Sciences, 

(Buda  Pest). 
Sociedad  Geogra^ca  d^  Madnil, 
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Royal  Dublin  Society.  Editor,  Journal  of  Comparative  Neu- 
Societd  G^ographie  de  Paris.  rology,  Granville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  American     Museum     of    Natural 

Sciences.  History. 

United  States  Survey.  Societe  Asiatique,  Paris. 

Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wissen-  Geological  Society,  London. 

chaften,  Vienna.  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Ams- 
United  Service  Institution.  terdam. 

Minnesota   Academy    of   Natural  American  Philological  Association, 

Science.  Cambridge. 

India  Office  Library.  Royal    University,    Upsala    (Swe- 
London  Bible  Society.  den). 

Vienna  Orientalische  Museum.  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histor>\  University  of  Kansas,  U.  S.  A. 

Musee  GuimtSt,  Lyons.  Director,  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
Victoria  Institution,  London.  den. 

Royal  Institution,  Great  Britain.  L'Ecole    Franqaise    de     Extreme 
American  Geographical  Society.  Orient. 

American  Oriental  Society.  Royal   Institute  of  Philology  and 
Hamilton  Association,  America.  Ethnology  of  Netherlands  India. 

Accounts. 

A  statement  of  accounts  for  1902  is  appended,  giving  details  of 
income  and  expenditure  during  the  year.  The  total  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions collected  was  Rs.  10,880-6-8.  The  subscription  received 
in  1901  amounted  to  Rs.  11,509-14-0.  There  was,  besides,  a  sum  of 
Rs.  120  received  on  account  of  life-subscription  from  one  Non-Resident 
member,  which  has  been  duly  invested  in  Government  Securities  as 
required  by  the  Rules. 

The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
Rs.  659-6-1 1  and  the  invested  funds  amount  to  Rs.  14,800. 
Oriental  Congress  at  Hanoi. 

A  Society  of  French  savants,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Senart,  invited  an 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists  to  meet  at  Hanoi,  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  researches  on  subjects 
relating  to  India  and  the  Far  East. 

Tlie  Director  of  the  Ecole  Fran^aise  d'Extreme-Orient,  which  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  organisation  of  the  Congress,  and  the  French 
Consul  at  Bombay,  on  behalf  of  the  French  Government,  sent  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Society,  expressing  a  hope  that  it  would  be  pleased  to  be 
represented  at  the  Congress,  adding  that  the  delegates  would  be  given 
a  free  passage,  first-class,  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Steamers,  to 
and  from  Indo-China. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  invitalion  the  Committee  of  Management  no 
nated   Principal   M.    MacMillan  and   Dr.    R.    G.    Bhandarkar  as 
Society's  Delegates.     Dr.  Bhandarkar,  however,  was  not  able  to  ace 
the  invitation.     Principal  MacMillan   accepted  and  read   a  paper  i 
otherwise  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 


On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar,  seconded 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Dick,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Kittredge,  seconded  by  Mr.  Furdoon 
Jamsetjee  Parekh,  the  following  Committee  for  the  current  year  i 
appointed  : — 

President, 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  E.  M.  H.  Fulton,  i.cs. 

Vice-Presidents, 
James  MacDonald,  Esq. 
Kharsetji  R.  Cama,  Esq. 
Principal  M.  Macmillan. 
Tlie  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  N.  G.  Chandavarkar. 

Members, 
Camrudin  Amirudin,  Esq. 
Framji  R.  Vicaji,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Sir  Bhalchandra  Krishna,  Kt 
Shams-ul-Ulma  Jivanji  J.  Modi. 
Rao  Bahadur  K.  G.  Desai. 
Shams-ul-Ulma  Dastur  Darab  P.  Sanjana. 
Prof.  A.  L.  Govern  ton. 
Khan  Bahadur  Darasha  R.  Chichgar. 
J.  E.  Aspinwall,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  Mackichan. 
A.  M.  T.  Jackson,   Esq.,  I.  C.  S. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Justice  H.  Batty. 

Honorary   Secretary. 
Rev.  R.  Scott. 

Honorary  A  nditors, 
H.  R.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Framroze  A.  Vakil,  Esq. 

Thanks  to  the  Retirinj^  President, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Mackichan  then  moved  "  That  the  members  of  tl 
Society,  in  view  of  the  early  departure  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Cane 
from  India,  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high  and  grateful  apprccii 
tion  of  his  services  to  them  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  for  tJ: 
last  four  years  as  President.  In  all  questions  that  have  arisen  respec 
ing  the  management  of  the  Society,  or  the  rooms  it  occupies,  Mi 
Candy  has  brought  to  it  the  full  benefit  of  his  experience  and  influence 
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His  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  has  been  constant,  and  his 
helpful  counsel  highly  beneficial.  The  members,  in  bidding  him  good- 
bye, wish  him  many  years  of  the  highest  happiness." 

Dr.  Mackichan  said  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Candy 
would  preside  at  the  Society.  They  had  already  accepted  his  successor 
in  the  chair,  and  they  had  thus  said  their  official  farewell  to  him.  It 
would  be  unbecoming  on  their  part,  however,  to  content  themselves 
with  such  a  formal  farewell  for  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered. 
Mr.  Candy,  in  whatever  office  or  duty  he  undertook,  put  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  into  his  work.  He  showed  energy  and  an  amount  of  zeal  which 
called  for  their  warmest  recognition.  His  connection  for  many  years 
with  the  Society  had  now  terminated  ;  and  they  had  tliis  last  opportunity 
of  placing  on  record  their  appreciation  of  his  services.  They  wished 
him  every  blessing  on  his  departure  from  India,  and  trusted  he  might 
be  spared  for  many  long  years  in  his  homeland  to  interest  himself  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chandavarkar,  in  seconding  the  proposition, 
said  :  There  was  the  disadvantage  of  speaking  of  Mr.  Candy  in  his 
presence,  but,  he  thought,  he  ought  to  say  that  he  knew  Mr.  Candy  in 
another  place,  and  they  were  all  indebted  to  him  for  his  qualities  of 
head  and  heart,  especially  for  his  work  outside  the  sphere  of  his  official 
duties.  Either  as  a  Judge  or  on  the  administrative  side  of  the  High 
Court  they  knew  how  conscientious  and  hardworking  he  had  been.  As 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  or  President  of  this  Society,  his  work 
had  always  been  conscientious,  and  he  had  done  a  good  deal  of  work 
for  both  the  institutions. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Candy  in  reply  said,  he  felt  very  much  the  kind- 
ness they  had  shown  him,  and  was  most  grateful  for  the  terms  of  the 
Resolution.  He  might  say  a  few  words  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  he  felt  no  elaborate  preparation,  no  ornate  sentences  were  neces- 
sary. No  man,  however,  could  leave  the  land  of  his  birth  without  feel- 
ing a  wrench  at  parting  from  it,  for  he  was  born  at  Mahableshwar  in 
1845  ^"d  had  spent  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years  in  service.  His 
father  had  passed  fifty-six  years  of  his  life  in  India.  The  associations 
of  his  service  for  the  last  14  or  15  years  in  connection  with  this  Society 
would,  he  believed,  stand  out  very  brightly,  because  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society,  European  and  Native  gentlemen  were  brought  into  con- 
tact in  an  informal  way.  After  a  long  day's  toil  as  a  Judge  he  enjoyed 
passing  an  hour  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  They  had  very  kindly 
said  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  but  he 
might  say  that  beyond  attending  all  meetings  and  making  efforts  for 
the  good  of  the  Society,  he  had  done  nothing  special.  He  wished  every 
prosperity  to  the  Society,  and  in  saying  farewell  he  did  so  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  and  in  all  sincerity.  {Applause,) 
20 
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BOMBAY  BRANCH  OF  THE 
Stafem^ni  pf  I^tceipU  and  lyithufsemeiUs 


Ks.     A 

p. 

Rs*     A.    r. 

Balance  on  31st  December   1901 

" 

597     9    ^ 

Subscnptlon  of  Resid^^nt  Members    *,^ 

9.719 

3 

8 

Do*          of  N  on -Resident  Members 

1,161 

4 

0 

■        Do»          of  Life  Members 

S20 

0 

0 

Government  ConinbudoLi 

4,200 

0 

0 

Sitlis  Troceeds  of  J  ournal  N  umbers    . . . 

267 

6 

0 

Do.              of  Catalogues     

ss 

5 

0 

Do,              of  Waste  papers,  &a  *,, 

to 

0 

0 

Interest  on  Society's  Government  Paper 

507 

10 

9 

9"  rn  #^  A  1      V  •^.        ^ 

**'it»43   '^    S 

Total  Rs... 

^ 

"M41      5     7 

Examineil  and  found  correct 
FRAMROZ    ARDESIR    VAKIL, 

Auditor. 
7-3-03- 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

from  \st  January  to  y.st  December  1902. 


Rs.      A.    p. 

Rs.      A.      P. 

Books  purchased  in  Bombay 

2,907      2    6 

Remittances  to  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.— 

Books Rs.     745-8-8 

Periodicals  &  Papers...    „   2,017-3-4 

Subscription  to  Indian  Newspapers  ... 

>  2,762  12    0 
311    8    0 

Printing  Charges           

527    4    0 

Do.        of  Journal  Number 

694    8    0 

Binding  Charges 

863  13    0 

Office  Establishment      

6,150  12    0 

General  Charges 

316    6    7 

Stationery 

84    4    9 

Postage  and  Receipt  Stamps 

118  10    9 

Shipping  and  Landing  Charges 

12    5    0 

Gas  Charges         

129    0    9 

Insurance 

312    8    0 

Grain  Compensation      

160    8    0 

Pension      

300    0    0 

Govt  Promissory  Note  purchased 

100    0    0 

15,751     7    4 

Balance  in  Bank  of  Bombay 

659    6  II 

Do.      in  hand 

30    7    4 

689  14    3 

Total  Rs.... 

16,441     5    7 

Irtvested  Furuis, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Government  Paper  of  the  Society 
Premchand  Roychand  Fund     ... 

...  11,800 
3,oa> 

14,800 

F 

L  SCOTT, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  loth  1 
1903- 

Principal  M.  MacMillan,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  MacMillan,  in  introducing  Count  Pull^,  rema 
that  he  had  been  urged  at  Hamburg  by  Dr.  Stein  and  other  sa 
present  at  the  G>ngress  of  Orientalists  to  visit  India  and  make  k 
there  his  great  collection  of  maps  with  a  view  to  the  publication 
complete  atlas  of  Indian  cartography.  He  had  embraced  the  op( 
nity  afforded  by  his  invitation  to  the  Congress  of  Hanoi,  and  on  hii 
back  from  Indo-China  had  made  a  stay  of  more  than  two  monf 
India.  In  carrying  out  this  intention  he  had  received  every  su 
from  the  Italian  Government  Signer  Nunzio  Nasi,  the  Italian  ML 
of  Public  Instruction,  who  had  appointed  Count  Pull^  to  represen 
Italian  Government  at  the  Congress  of  Hanoi,  had  given  him  permi 
to  stay  three  months  in  India  on  his  way  back.  Simultaneously  wit 
more  learned  studies  in  India,  Count  Pull^  was  able  to  collect 
concerning  the  artistic  and  industrial  progress  of  India,  which  he 
on  his  return  to  Italy,  submit  to  Signor  Guido  Baccelli,  the  pn 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  who,  under  the  presidenc 
Signor  ZanardelH,  the  leader  of  the  movement  now  in  prog^ress  in 
for  the  extension  of  peaceful  enterprise  in  new  directions,  co-opei 
with  Signor  Nasi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  promc 
peaceful  relations,  intellectual  and  industrial,  between  Italy  and 
Kast.  Count  Pulle  was  doing  a  good  work  by  bringing  India  and 
into  closer  relations,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  for 
1    I J  Bombay  Asiatic  Society  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  or 

"  eve  of  his  departure. 

Count  Pulle,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks  in  English,  proce< 
to  deliver  the  body  of  his  discourse  in  French.  Even  those  of  the  a 
ence  who  were  not  masters  of  that  language  were  able  to  follow 
main  lines  of  the  address,  owing  to  the  constant  references  made  bv 
lecturer  to  the  splendid  collection  of  maps  arranged  in  chronoloe 
order  round  the  lecture  room.  These  maps  showed  the  gradual  prog^ 
made  by  the  world  in  the  knowledge  of  Indian  geography  from 
earliest  maps  extant  of  Indian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Persian 
Arabic  origin  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  Vasco  da  Gama  of 
Cape  route  to  India.  In  the  two  centuries  before  Vasco  da  Gama 
maps  of  India,  as  represented  in  Italian  books,  approached  more  i 
more  closely  to  its  correct  form,  which  showed  that  during  the  mic 
ages  and  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  there  was  a  consideni 
amount  of  intercourse  between  Europe  and  the  East.     Several   Ital 
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travellers  had  visited  India  during  this  period,  and  India  was  well 
known  in  Italy  long  before  the  Portuguese  went  round  the  Cape.  After 
the  time  of  Vasco  da  Gama  there  were  two  distinct  schools  of  Indian 
cartc^raphy,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Italian.  The  French,  the  Dutch, 
the  Germans,  and  apparently  the  English  based  their  ideas  of  the  shape 
of  India  on  the  maps  made  by  the  Portuguese,  but  the  Italian  maps 
nevertheless  were  much  more  correct.  The  difference  between  the 
forms  of  the  Indian  peninsula  conceived  by  the  two  schools  of  carto- 
graphy were  clearly  seen  in  the  maps  exhibited  by  the  lecturer.  **  The 
study  of  Indian  cartography,"  remarked  Count  Pull6  in  conclusion, 
**  besides  its  special  end  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  geographical 
descriptions  of  India,  contributes  also  to  another  class  of  observations, 
namely,  to  the  history  of  the  relations  which  have  existed  for  centuries 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  especially  between  India  and  Italy, 
relations  of  sympathy  connected  with  commercial  and  intellectual 
interests.  The  progress  of  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  of  Indian  art, 
archaeology,  and  ethnology  has  made  uninterrupted  progress  in  Italy 
since.  My  friends  and  masters,  Paolo  Montegazza  and  Angelo  de 
Gubernatis,  travelled  to  India.  I  will  try  to  do  my  best  that  my  brief 
sojourn  in  your  country  may  aid  in  strengthening  good  relations  between 
India  and  England,  and  I  must  sincerely  thank  you,  members  of  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  since  it  is  owing  to  you  that  the  last  hour  of  my 
sojourn  has  been  spent  in  expounding  an  Italian  work  designed  to 
further  the  knowledge  of  your  ancient  and  glorious  country." 

Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Jackson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 
said  :— Mr.  MacMillan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— I  am  sure  you  will  all 
join  with  me  in  voting  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Count  Pull^  for  the 
very  interesting  account  he  has  given  us  of  his  magnificent  collection  of 
maps.  It  is  not  often  that  we  in  Bombay  have  the  chance  of  hearing 
from  a  scholar  of  acknowledged  authority  in  Europe  his  own  account 
of  his  researches.  It  is,  therefore,  with  all  the  greater  warmth  that  we 
welcome  those  scholars  who  from  time  to  time  do  honour  our  meetings 
with  their  presence.  Count  Pull6  in  his  very  interesting  address  did  not 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  age  of  that  representation  of  the  earth  which 
we  find  in  the  Lokaprakasha  which  is  based  on  the  puranic  geography. 
The  age  of  the  puranas  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  I  for  one  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  it  turn  out  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  Alex- 
ander's invasion  of  India.  Ptolemy's  erroneous  picture  of  India  was  due 
to  the  belief  that  its  width  was  greater  than  its  length.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  regretted  that  in  Christian  Europe  his  views  were  super- 
seded by  the  crude  speculations  of  Cosmas,  which  dominated  the  ideas 
of  geographers  well  on  into  the  middle  ages.  The  Ptolemaic  tradition 
was  preserved  by  the  Arabs,  and  np  doubt  influence  Ibn  Hangal  in  hi$ 
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very  crude  maps  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  he  had  himself  travelled  in 
India.  Count  Pull^  justly  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Italian  travel- 
lers of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  really  the  first  to 
give  Europe  a  correct  knowledge  of  India.  But  for  a  very  long  period 
the  trading  nations  of  Europe  followed  in  their  maps  the  less  correct 
views  of  the  Portuguese  navigators.  In  fact,  our  Eng^lish  maps  of 
India  remained  very  defective  down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  Major  Rennell  first  prepared  a  correct  map  of 
India.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  join  with  me  in  wishing 
Count  PulI6  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage. 

The  vote  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Modi  and  was  carried  by  accU* 
mation. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  April  1903. 
Mr.  J.  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 
Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Prin.  MacMillan  then  read  a  paper  on  **  Matheran  Folk  Songs." 
Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  J.J.  Modi  and  J.  C.  Coyaji,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  MacMillan  for  his  interesting^  paper. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  the  13th  July  1903. 
Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi  then  read  the  following  papers  :  — 

(i)     Anquetil  Du  Perron's  Notes  on  King  Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji 

Rana  (lately  discovered  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris). 

(2)     References   to   China   in    the   Ancient   Books   of  the    Parsees. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  K.  R.  Cama  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Bhandare,  supported 

by  Mr.  Camruddin  Amiruddin,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Modi 

for  the  interesting  papers  he  had  read. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesd.iy,  the  22nd  Septem- 
ber 1903. 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  one  of  the  V'ice-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Dadachanji  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  K.  R.  Cama,  seconded  Mr.  J.  J.  Modi  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Dadachanji  for  the  paper  he  read. 
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A  general  meeting  of  the  Society  under  article  XX  of  the  Rules  was 
held  on  Thursday,  the  26th  November  1903,  for  the  revision  of  the  list  of 
papers,  periodicals,  &c.,  taken  by  the  Society. 

Mr.  James  MacDonaid,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 

No  proposals  were  received  from  members  suggesting  alterations  or 
additions. 

The  meeting  went  over  the  existing  list,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it 
should  remain  as  it  is. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  Decem- 
ber 1903. 
Mr.  James  MacDonaid,  one  of  the  VHce-Presidents,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 
(i)     **  Discovery  of  Ancient  Brahmi  Script  in  Kashmir."     By  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott,  D.D. 

(2)    **  Shivaji's  Swarajya."     By    Mr.    Purshottamdas    Vishram 

Mawjee. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Bhandare,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Watson, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Purshot- 
tamdass  Vishram  for  the  interesting  papers  they  read. 
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Acts  passed  by  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  in  1902. 

Government  of  J 
Administration  Report,  Baluchistan  Agency,  1901-02. 

Government  of  J 
Report,  Bengal,  for  1901-02. 

Beng-al  Governi 

Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1901-02. 

Bombay  Govemj 

Report,  Burma,  1901-02. 

Burma  Govemi 

Report,  Forest  Department,  Bombay   Presidency 

eluding  Sind,  for  1901-02. 

Bombay  Govemr 
Report,  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  1 901^)2. 

The  Resi 

Report,  Madras,  1901-02. 

Madras  Governi: 

Report  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal  durini 

Lieut.-Governorsliipof  Sir  John  VV^oodburne  (Su 
nient  to  the  General  Annual  Administration  Ri 
of  1901-02^. 

Benj^al  Govern n 

Report   of  the   Persian  Gulf  Political    Residencv 

Muscat  Political  Agency  for  1902-03. 

Government  of  Ii 
Report  of  the  Railways  in  India,  1902. 

Government  of  Ii 

Report  of  the  Rajputana  States  and  Ajmere-Merw 

1901-02. 

Government  of  In 

-        Report   of  the   United    Provinces  of  Agra   and   0\ 

1901-02. 

U.  P.  of  Agra  and  Oudh  Governm 


—  Report,  Punjab,  1901-02. 
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Titles  of  Books,  Donors, 

Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India, 
Vol.  XVII. 

Government  of  India. 

Accounts  of  the  trade  carried  by  Rail  and  River  in  India,  1902-03. 

Government  of  India. 
Agricultural  Ledger,  1903,  Nos.  i— ii. 

Government  of  India. 
Akbarnama. 

Asiatic  Society,  Bengal. 

American  iMuseuni  of  Natural  History,  Annual  Report,  1902. 

Smithsonian  Institute. 

Annales  du   Mus6e    Guimet,  Le  Rituel  du  Culte  Divin  Journalieren 
Egypte. 

Musde  Guimet. 

Annual  Administration  and  Progress  Report,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  1902. 

Bombay  Government. 

Administration  Report,  Forest  Department,  Madras,  1901-02. 

Madras  Government. 

Factory  Report,  Bombay  Presidency,  1902. 

Bombay  Government. 

Reports  for  the   Chenab,  Jhelum,    Chunian  and    Sohagpara 

Colonies,  1902. 

Punjab  Government. 

Report  of  the  Stamp  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1902-03. 

Bombay  Government. 

Report  of  the  Talukdari  Settlement  Ofticcr  for  i9oi-o.>. 

Bombay  Government. 

Report  of  the  working  of  the  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act 

XIII  of  1900. 

Punjab  Government. 

Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1901. 

The  Association. 

Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Presidency  of 

Bombay,  1902-03. 

Bombay  Government. 

Report  on  the  working  of  the   Lucknow  Provincial   Museum, 

IC)02-03.  • 

Bombay  Govern  men  t« 
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ANNUAt  Report  of  the  Department  of  Land   Records  and  A^icult^ 
Bombay  Presidency,  i  go  1-02, 

Bombay  Goveimsm 

'  Report  oil  the  search  of  Hindi  MSS.   fisr   the  year  igiL 

U,  P,  GcTVrrmH 

Report  on  the  Ad  minis  trattoup  Custoins  Departmeoi, 

1902-03. 

Bombay  Goviem! 

Report  on  ihe  Folke  ^Vdmiiiblration  of  the  Town  t>f  and  I 

of  Bomb;iy  for  1902, 

Bombay  Go^iemnii 

—  Report  on  the  Scttlen\eni  Operation  in  the  Punjab  for  the 

ending  joth  September^  1903. 

Punjab  Go\*enniii 

Report  J  Reformatory  School,  Verrowda,  igoi, 

Bombay  Govenusf 

Report,  Sanitary  ConiniiHiloner  for  the  Govcmnfient  of 

bay,  1 90 J* 

Bombay  Governni 
—  Report,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1901, 

Tlie  In^tittit 

—  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Province  of  ^ 

for  the  year  1902-03. 

B  a  ni  bsiy  Govern  nwr 
A«cll/l^OLOGiCALSun^ey  of  Western  India,  Northern  Gujorat* 

Go%'ernment  of  Indi 
A  Sketch  of  the  Vedant  Philosophy,  by  M.  S.  Tripsithi, 

The  Authc 
BtBLiOTHECA  Buddhica,   Parts   I,    11  and  11 L 

Academie  Impenale  des  Sciences,  Stp  Petersbui 
Bramha  Mimamsa, 

Mysore  Gov^mmei 
BuDDHAjivAN  Charitaoi  (Hindi). 

KJiunilaJ  Sluistn 
Bulletin  de   L'Ecole   Fran^-aisc   D*ExtrL'me   Orient,   Tonic    I    ft 90 
Tome  11  (1902), 

Ecole  Fraji^^' 

of  Medicine  J  Lloyd  Library,  No.  5, 

Lloyd  LIhraj 

of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Vols,   XVI  a 

XVIII,  1902. 

The  Musetn 
CATAtociit;B  of  Greek  Cqins,  Parthla* 

Trustees  of  tile  British  Musent 
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Titles  of  Books.  Donors, 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  India  Office,  Vol.  II,  Part  III. 
(Hindi,  Panjabi,  Pushtu  and  Sindhi  Books.) 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Trustees,  British  Museum. 

of  Sanskrit  MSS.  Calcutta  Sanskrit  College,  Nos.  17  and  18. 

Bengal  Government. 

of   two   collections  of  Persian  and    Arabic  MSS.    in    the 

India  Office  Library. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Catalog  us  Catalogorum,  by  T.  Aufrecht,  Part  III. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Census  of  India,  1901,  Vol.  VII,  Calcutta,  Parts  i,  3  and  4. 

Bombay  Government. 
of  India,  1901,  Bengal,  Parts  i,  2  and  3. 

Bombay  Government. 
of  India,  1901,  Rajputana,  Part  III. 

Bombay  Government. 
— — -  of  India,  1901,  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands. 

Bombay  Government. 
of  India,  1901,  N.-W.  P.  and  Oudh,  Part  III. 

Bombay  Government. 
of  India,  1901,  Burma. 

Bombay  Government. 

of  India,  1901,  Central  India,  3  Parts. 

Capt.  C.  E.  Luard. 
of  India,  Mysore,  3  parts. 

Bombay  Government. 

of  India,  1901,  Hyderabad. 

Bombay  Government. 
Das  Rituelle  Sutra  des  Baudhayana.     By  W.  Caland. 

The  Author. 
Dhatu  Vrittih  of  Madhavicharya,  Vol.  II,  Part  II. 

Mysore  Government. 
Dictionary,  Natick-EngUsh  and  English-Natick. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
Digest  of  Indian  Law  Cases.     By  Woodman.  Vol.  VI. 

Government  of  India. 
Dual  Image.     By  Wm.  Sharpe,  m.d. 

The  Author. 
East  India.     Accounts  and  Estimates,  1903-1904.    Explanatory  Memo- 
randum. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


Ejist  ImliA.     CorrespoflcJe^ncir  rel^ttii^  u»  tb£  rDtertammetit   of  ] 
itJkl    Cokwi^]  Guest  1^  \i*4ting  ^iglftod    h%    m^talkm  of  fl 

Secneiarf  pf  St.^te  fbr  \ 
— ^  Imiia.     Dc*^f  atch  from  Gov«niiistiit  dC  India  on  subject  of  1 
rblB  ffaai  Qlfic<T$  of  PubHc  Worlts  De|)artinenu 

Secretary-  of  State  for  J 

^  India,     IiKome  and    Expenditure  Return  *>f  British   India  I 

Kimc  SpenJied  Hesid^  for  L*leven  ^Y^^Ar^^i  iSgt^a  to  iqoih:^?* 

S^^rtriar^'  of  State  for 

Jndta.     JndUn  FtaanciaJ  Statement  for  1903-04.  1 

Secretary  of  Stale  fori 

-  lodb,     (LjiibilUy  for  Encre^^e  in  British  Soldiers'  Pay,) 

Secretary  of  State  for 
— —  tndiJi.       Moral  ui^^d  MaieriaJ    Prosress  and  Conditioti   of 
during  1901-02, 

Secretary  of  State  for  i 

India    (Opium)*  Return  of  fuftlier  &>rrtsponder»ce    bct«-^ 

Indli  Office  and  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  C 
Tr^idi?. 

Secretary  of  State  fc^  ] 
FAimA  of  Britlih  India.     Rhvndiota,  V\>l.  L 

Government  of  I 
Final  K^pun  ol'  the  Kevbion  of  tin?  Scttlemcni  o(  ihc  Jheluin  Dis^ 
Punjab,  1895-1901, 

Punjab  Governn 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government  of  India,  i9oi-< 

Government  of  Ir 
GtNlCKAL  Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Survey  of  India,  1901-02, 

Government  of  Ir 
GoE>  the  Beautiful. 

The  Aut 
GiiAAiATtcA  V  Diccionarios  de  la  Lengua  Guarani,  O'Mas  Bien  Tup 
Por.  P.  A.  P*  dc  iMontoya, 

Bombay  Governm 
HtSTOkV  of  Services  of  Gazetted  Officers  in  the  Civil   Departmei 
Bombay  Presidency,     Corrected  up  10  July  1903, 

Bombay  Governm 

-  of  the  Problems  of  Philosophy,     By  Janet  &  Scailles. 

Mr,  J.  E.  Aspin^ 
Jnhia  Weather  Review,     Annual  Summary,  1900, 

Government  of  In 
Jkoian  Journal  of  Education,    January — June,  1903. 

The  Proprietor,  1,  J.  of  Educat 
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Titles  of  Books,  Donors, 

Indian  Law  Reports.     Bombay  Series,  1903. 

Bombay  Government. 

Law  Reports.     Madras  Series,  1903. 

Madras  Government. 

Law  Reports.     Calcutta  Series,  1903. 

Government  of  India. 

Law  Reports.     Allahabad  Series,  1903. 

Government,  U.P. 

-  Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  XIV. 

Government  of  India. 

.   Meteorological  Memoirs,  Vol.  XV,  Parts  I  &  II. 

Government  of  India. 

Museum  Notes,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  3  &  4  (1903),  Vol.  VI,  No.  i. 

Trustees  of  the  Museum. 
■   National  Congress,  Cartoons,  3rd  Edition. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Apyakhtiar. 
Instructions  to  Observers  of  the  Indian  Meteorological  Department. 

Government  of  India. 
Journal,  Ceylon  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Societ>',  Vol.  XVII,  1901-02. 

C.  B.,  R.  A.  Sodety. 

—  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  1902. 

The  Society. 

of  the  Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Vol.  XXXV. 

The  Institute. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Vol.  XLVI,  1902. 

The  Institution. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Vol.  XLVII,  1903. 

The  Institution. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

For  1887,  1888  (Parts  2,  3,  4),   1889,  1890,  1891  (Parts  2,  3,  4), 
1892,  1893,  1894,  1895. 
1896.     (April,  July,  October),  1897, 
1898.     (January,  April,  December)  1900, 

1901.  (January,  July,  October), 

1902.  (January,  April  and  October.) 

Mr.  F.  Goldsmid. 
Judicial  and  Administrative  Statistics,  British  India,  1901-02. 

Government  of  India. 
Life  and  Work  in  India.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Stewart. 

The  Author. 


Tiiht  &/  Bo^ks* 
List  of  Sanskrit,  Jaina,  and  Hindi  MSS*  purchased  by  order  ol 
merit  Sanskrit  College,  Beiiarc'i^ 

Govermnent,  UnU«J  Provinces  of  A^a«|| 
Madras Govemnien I  Museum,  Bulletin ,  VoL  IV^  No.  j  (Am 

Madras  Gov^ 
MaonbTical,  Meicoraliigjcal  and  Seismological  Observations  c 
the  Government  Observatory;  Bombay,  190001, 

Bombay  Govoi 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  VoL  V. 

The  Mn 

Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  the  lustUultoa  of    Civil   En^neeis, 

150,  151,  15?  and  153  of  1903  and  Index  Vols,  CXIX- 

The  Ifi!$tid 

4 of  E  vide  nee  r  Indian  Plague  Commission  of  1898-911,  5  Vo 

Government  of  1j 
NiNKTEEKTif  Annual  Report    of  the  Bureau  of  American    Ethoi 
1897-98. 

Smithsonian  Instil 
Note  on  the  Regis tratton  Returns  of  the  Punjab  for  ic|02, 

Punjab  Goverd 
— —  on  the  Stamp  Statement,  Punjab,  1902-03. 

Punjab  Goveoii 
Notes  on  Dillwara  Temples,  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Luard. 

The  Au 

on  the  Annual  Statements  of  the  Dispensaries  and  Chari 

Institutions  of  the  Punjab,  1902. 

Punjab  Governr 

on  Vaccination  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  1902-03. 

Bombay  Governr 

on  Vaccination  in  the  Punjab,  1902-03. 

Punjab  Govern n 
Papers  relating  to  Revision  Survey  Settlement  of  152  villag^es  o 
Dapoli  Taluka  of  the  Ratnagiri  Collectorate. 

Bombay  Governn 

relating  to  Revision  Survey  Settlement  of  the  Amode  Ta 

of  the  Broach  Collectorate. 

Bombay  Governn 

relating  to    Revision    Survey    Settiement  of  208   village: 

Chiplun  Taluka,  including  Guhagar  Petha  of  the  Ratnj 
Collectorate. 

Bombay  Govemm 
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Papers  relating  to  Revision  Survey  Settlement,  Sirsi  Taluka,  Kanara 
Collectorate. 

Bombay  Government 

relating    to    Revision    Survey    Settlement,    Broach     Taluka, 

Broach  Collectorate. 

Bombay  Government. 

relating  to  Revision  Survey  Settlement  of  the  Vagra  Taluka, 

Broach  Collectorate. 

Bombay  Government 

relating    to    Revision    Survey    Settlement    of   the    village  of 

Inamati-Ramdurg  in  the  Parasgad  Taluka  of  the  Belgaum 
Collectorate. 

Bombay  Government 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Series  A, 
Vol.  199. 

The  Society. 
Portuguese  Expedition  to  Abyssinia.     (Hak.  Society). 

Bombay  Government. 
Prakrita  Paingalam. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
Premier  Congres  International  des  Etudes  D'Extreme  Orient,  Hanoi, 
1902. 

The  Congress. 
Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Second 
Series,  Vol.  VII,  1901. 

The  Society. 

of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Vol.  LXXI,  1902-03. 

The  Society. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  23,  1899-1901. 

The  Society. 

Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vol.  IV,  1902. 

The  Academy. 
Progress  Report  on  Forest  Administration,  Punjab,  1901-02. 

Punjab  Government 

Report  on  the  Arboriculture  in  the  Punjab  for  the  Triennial 

Period,  1899- 1900  to  1901-02. 

Punjab  Government 
Punjab  and  North- West  Code,  3rd  Edition,  1903. 

Government  of  India. 
Quarterly  Journal,  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  58.     1902. 

The  Society. 
Rajacekhara's  Karpura  Manjari.    (Harward  Oriental  Series,  Vol.  IV.) 
By  C.  R.  Lenman. 

The  Author. 
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Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  II,  No.  5. 

Government  of  Ii 
Report,  Abkari  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1902-03. 

Bombay  Govemn 

Archaeolog^ical  Survey  Circle,  United  Provinces  of  Agra 

Oudh,  1901-02. 

Government,  United  Provinces  of  A^a  and  O 

Archaeological  Survey,  Punjab,  1901-02-03. 

Punjab  Governn 

-  Archaeological  Survey,  Western  India,  1901-02-03. 

Bombay  Governm 

Bombay  Jail  Department,  1902. 

Bombay  Govemn: 

-  Bombay  Improvement  Trust  for  the  year  ending^  31st  M; 

1903. 

The  Chairman  ajid  Trust 
'  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1902. 

The  Cham 

Bombay  Port  Trust,  1902-03. 

The  Trust* 

Bombay  Veterinary  College,  1902-03. 

Bombay  Governnu 

Experimental    Farms    and    Gardens,     Bombay     Presiden 

1902-03. 

Bombay  Govern  me 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  1902. 

Tlie  Board  of  Trustc 

Director  o^  Public  Instruction,   Bombay  Presidency,    i^S*)-- 

to  1 901-0 J,  with  Supplement. 

Director  of  Public  Instructic 

Director  of  Public  Instruction,     Bombay  Presidency,  1902K 

Director  of  Public  Instructic 

Northern  India  Salt  Department,  1902-03. 

Government  of  Indi 

Municipal  Commissioner,  Bombay,  190J-03. 

Municipal  Commission^ 

of  the  Bombay  Millowners'  .Association,  igoj. 

The  Associatio 

oi  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India,  \iy02. 

Government  o{  Indi. 
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Titles  of  Books,  Donors.  • 

Report,  of  the   Chemical    Analyser  to   Government  of   Bombay  for 
1902. 

Bombay  Government. 

of  the  Director  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India,  1902-03. 

Government  of  India. 

of  the  Police  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  1902. 

Bombay  Government. 

of  the    Proceedings    of   the    Society  for    Promotion  of  Re- 

searches into  the  Zoroastrian  Religion,   1890-91  to  1897-98 
(Gujarathi). 

The  Society. 

of  the  Abk.irt  Department,  Bombay  Presidency,  icoi-02. 

Bombay  Government. 

on  the  Administration  of  the   Meteorological  Department  of 

the  Government  of  India,  1902-03. 

Government  of  India. 

on  Civil  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  under  Bombay  Govern- 

ment, 1902. 

Bombay  Government. 

on  Sanitation,  Dispensaries  and  Jails,  Rajputana,  for  1 901,  and 

on  Vaccination  for  the  year  1901-02. 

Government  of  India. 

on  Income-Tax  Operations,  Bombay  Presidency,  for  the  Tri- 

ennium  ending  31st  March  1902. 

Bombay  Government. 

on  the  Administration  of  Civil  Justice,  Punjab,.  1902. 

Punjab  Government. 

on  the  Archaeological  Work  in  Bur m ah,  1901-02  and  1902-03. 

Burma  'Government. 

on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  Punjab,  1902. 

Punjab  Government. 

on  the  Administration  of  Government  Museum  and  Conne- 

mara  Library,  1902-03. 

Madras  Government. 

on  the  External  I^nd  Trado,  Punjab.  1902-03. 

Punjab  Government 

on    the   External  I^nd  Trade  of  the  Province  of  Sind  and 

British  Baluchistan,  1902-03. 

Bombay  Government. 

on  the  Incomc-Tax  Administration,  Punjab,  1901-02.. 

Punjab  Governirent. 
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Refh:irt,  on  the  liicumb^rifd  Krtlul^s  in  Sind  for  1901-02, 

Boiub^y  Gov 

on  die  Intcm;U  Tnttlt-%  Puiijiibj  by  RaiJ  and  River 

Punjab  Gov^ 

ivi   t!ie    Land    Rt*\Trmt*    AdminL^it  ration    of     the    Pui 

1901-02. 

Punjiih  Govciv 
—  tHi  the  Workhi|(  of  Muninpitlltles  in  I  he    Pun  Lib,  iqal 

I'wrtjah  GovaM 

oil  the  Woddnj^^  oftlie  Sewngc  ¥nn\%  a  I  M;injri,  iQoa«oi 

Hi»mbay  Govern 

on  the  Workinjc  <^  the  Thai^i  and  IMciiU    nL^jnirtineifl 

Ctovemineni  ei£ 

on  the  Workiiij^  of  Di.spt*nsans?s  and  jail    Hospit^ij^  \ 

V'iicci  iiiUion  ui  dif  Cv  » tra  I  hid  I  a  AjJ^i*  n  c  y ,  i  qo  j . 

Govern  mem  p( 

O  pj  u  [Ti  Dcpnrt  mont »  Bonitvty  I Yesi  id  c  n  c  v ,  i  qo  i  ^> j<i  -, 

Police  Ad  minis  trail  on,  PunjaK  190a, 

Ptnijah  Gov^n 

Public  Instruction,  Punjab,  looi-Da*. 

Puajab  Ciown 

PuWic  Works  Department,  Irrii^aUtm,  in   the    Bt^nvKiv" 

deocy,  i()ot-o2. 

Bombay  Goremi 
Punjab  Income -Tax  Adminint  ration,  1902-0^. 

ti     '  K  T        .11  i'uiijah  Go\^rT>i 

— —^ —  Pun  j  ah!  .un  a  I  ur  A  syJ  tims ,  t  goj . 

f'unjah  Go\-emr 

RaiJ  and  River-bomc  Trad t%  Bombr^y  Presidency-,   iqo'-o 

c  r.  ri  _^         *         t-    i  R^*nib:w  Ginemr 

"  hall  Department,  u\  Smd,  icjoa-oj. 

Bombay  Gorernfi 

' •  Sanitat^"  Administration,  Punjab,  1902. 

Punjab  Govern n 

Season  and  Crop  Department  of  Uind  Records   ^nd    At:i 

ture,  Punjab,  1 902-03, 

Pun/a K  Go\-ernfT 

— ^ Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  Aden,  iqo?^^. 

BoiTihay  Gov-emm 

— Stamp  Department,  Punjab,  j 8^9 -f 900  to  190102. 

Punjab  Governm 
REPOfirs,  Sleeping  Sickness  Commission,  Ri^al  Sorieiy*  Nos,  i^- 
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Tiiles  of  Books*  Donors, 

Review  of  the  Trade  of  India,  1902-03. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
— -—  of  Forest  Admin tstration  in  British  India  for  1901-02. 

tiovcrnment  of  India. 
Revlte  des  Histoire  dcs  Religions,  Tome  XLV,  1902. 

Musee  Guimct. 
Revue  dcs  Histoire  des  Religions,  Tome  XLVI,  1902. 

Mustc  Guimet. 
Srauta  Sutra  of  Apastamba,  Vol.  III. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

Statistical  Abstract  Relating  to  British  India  from  1892-93 — 1901-02. 

Secretary  of  Stite  for  India. 

Statlstics  of  Mineral  Production  of  India  in  the  ten  years,  1893 — 1902. 

Government  of  India. 

with   Brief  Notes  of  the   Registration   Department  in  the 

Bombay  Presidency,  1902. 

Bombay  Government. 
Studc    Itaiiani  di   Filologia    Indo-Iranica    Dirette    da    Francesco    L. 
Pulle,  5  Vols. 

Tlie  Author. 
SuKRiTA  Samkirtana  of  Arisimha.     Ed.  by  J.  Burgess. 

The  Editor. 
Tables,  Trade  of  British  India  with   Foreign   Possessions  and  Foreign 
Countries,  1897-98  to  1901-02. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
Taittiriya  Aranyaka,  Vol.  III. 

Mysore  Government. 
Technical  Art  Series,  Plates  I — XII,  1902. 

Government  of  India. 
Texts  and  Versions  of  John  Dc  Piano  Carpino  and  W.  De  Rubruquis. 

Bombay  Government. 
The  Shroud  of  Christ. 

Mr.  J.  Aspinvvall. 
TiBKTAN-English  Dictionar}*.     By  Saratchandra  Das. 

Bengal  Government. 
Tide  Tables  for  the  Indian  Ports,  1903. 

Superintendent,  Survey  of  India. 
Transactions  of  the  Korea  Branch,    Royal  Asiatic  Society,   Vol.    II, 
Part  I,  1 901. 

The  Society. 

American  Philological  .Association,  1902. 

Smithsonian   Institution. 
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Fravsls  of  Pedro  Tebeira.     (Hac,  Soc>%) 

BoiDbfiiy  Government 
^       Trees,  Shrubs  and  Woody  Climbers  of  the  Bombay    Presideticv     Bt 

''^^  Talbt>L  '^      " 

Born  bay  Govemmtol, 
Triennial  IrrlgaiiLm  Revenue  Report,  Bombay   Presidency',  ejurJtMJing 
Sind,  for  the  trieiinium  ending  1901-03, 

Bombay  Government 
Irrigation,  Revenue  Report,  Sind,  triennium  ending  iqoi^^j 

Bombay  Govern trwTii 
Ukitrr   States  Geological  Survey,  Monographs,      Vols,  41,  42  and^v 

S  mi  t  hson  mn  I «  stity ir 

States    Geological    Survey  (Mineral   Resources    of  the  Uaii^ 

State!;),  1900. 

The  United  States  Geological  Si 
llMVKRsiTY  Calendar,  Bombay,  j  903-04, 

Bombsiy  Utilver^- 
Calendar,  Punjab,  1903-044 

^  l*uiijab  Uni^ersitv. 

^ Calendar,  Mndr.u;,  1903-414, 

^^«dras  UnlvcrwtT, 

Varsa  Krii'a  Kaumudi. 

AsiaUc  Society,  Ben^, 
VVjlson  Philological  Lecture?;,   Bombay  University ^    1902,      Bv  R    K. 

Bha^wat* 

The  AuUux. 
Wrecks  and  C-asuatlies  In  Indian  Waters,  1902.     Return, 

Government  of  India. 
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Abbott  (Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.),  discovery 
of  ancient  Brahmi  Script  in 
Kashmir,  563—567. 

Abdulla  Shah  Changal's  Mauso- 
leum, 352—354- 

Abhinava-Pampa,  2. 

Abul  Fazl,  78. 

Adarb&d  Mares pand.  Chief  Das- 
tur  of  the  Court  of  Shapur  II., 

54- 

Agnikulas,  tradition  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of,  428. 

Ahirs,  Abhirs,  date  of  their  Set- 
tlement in  India,  43a 

Ahmad  Khan,  283,  284,  285,  286. 

Ahmedabad,  tradition  and  ac- 
count regarding  the  founding 
of,  286,  287. 

Ajivikas,  epigraphic  references  to 

the,  399—405- 
Akalankadeva,  3. 
Akbar,    chronological    events   of 

the  Reign  of,  73—77. 
Akbar,      remarks    on    his    new 

Religion,  69 — 71. 
Akbar*s  Invasion  of  Gujerat,  301. 
Alamgir  Gate  and  other  Gates, 

Mandu,  379 — 382. 
Alp  Khan,  341. 
Ambarnath,  near  Kalyan,  correct 

interpretation  of  the  date  of  the 

inscription  in  the  temple  of,  506. 
Amoghavarsha  I,  416 — 424. 
Anandpura,  413. 
Anandrao  Puar,  342,   343,    344, 

345- 
Anantadeva,  505,  516, 
Anantap&la,  513. 


Anquetil  du  Perron's  notes  on 
King  Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji 
Rdn4,  537—551. 
Miss  Menant*s  remarks  on 
Anquetil's  notes,  537—538  ; 
new  lights  thrown  on  points 
dwelt  on  in  the  paper  on  Akbar 
and  Meherji  Rdnd,  539  ;  notes 
of  Anquetil  in  connection  with 
Akbar  and  Meherji  Rdnd  ex- 
amined, 540—548. 

Apardditya,  505,  514,  516. 

Apardgita,  505,  512,  513. 

Apastanibii  and  BaudhAyana,  19 

—-23- 

Arabic  Language,  great  peculi- 
arity of  ;  concise  and  compact 
mode  of  expression,  435. 

Ardeshir,  Parsee  Priest  from 
Persia, visit  of,  to  Akbar,  93—99. 

Arcspes,  558. 

Arikdsari,  513. 

Arikesarin  II,  419. 

Arjasp,  535. 

Arya,  meaning  of  the  word,  25. 

Arya  Sruta  Kirti,  i. 

Aryan  Antiquity,  indisputable 
evidence  in  proof  of,  based  on 
Astronomical  calculations,    29, 

30- 

Aryans,  dwelt  in  a  tract  in  Central 
Asia,  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  24. 

Aryans,  early,  time-keepers 
among  the,  called  Grdma 
purohitas,  Agnihotrins,  Kal- 
adnyas,  their  duties  and  their 
position,    25—27,    agnihotrins, 
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the  first  astronomers  and  their 
houses,  the  first  observatories 
in  the  woHd,  27. 

Astronomy  in  its  bearing^  on  the 
Antiquity  of  the  Aryans,  24 — 33; 
preliminary  remarks  on  the  civi- 
lisation of  Mankind^  and  the  rise 
of  Astronomy  witli  it,  especially 
among  the  Aryans,  the  forma- 
tion of  tlie  Calendar,  24 — 28  ; 
the  Vernal  Equkiox^  28^  29  ;  in- 
disputable evklence  in  proof  of 
the  Aryan  Antiquity,  based  on 
Astronomical  Calculations,  29 
— 31  ;  rise  and  progress  of 
Astronomy,  31 — 33  ;  account 
of  a  Sanskrit  Work  in  Practical 
Astronomy^  called  Jyotirga^ 
nitdm,  » 

Astronomy  of  the  Hindus  borrow- 
ed from  the  Greek  Astronomers 
of  Alexandria,  32. 

Astronomy,  on  the  origin  of,  24, 

25- 
Astronomy,  Practical,  account  of 

a  Sanskrit  work   on,   Jyotirga- 

nitdm,  35. 
Astronomy,  sketch  of  tlie  rise  and 

progress  of,  31—33. 
Aspandyar,  535, 
Astyages,  552. 
Badaoni,  extract  from,  relative  to 

tlie  Parsee  mission   from    Nao- 

sari,  to  Akbar^  78 — 8a 
Bahadur,  295,  296. 
Bahruj,  17. 
B^lmer,  417. 
Barnes    (Capt.     E.)  ;   Dhar    and 

Mandu,  339 — 391. 
BaudhAyana,  19 — 21. 
Baz   Bahadur's    Palace,    ManJn, 

388. 


Bhagvanlal       rndraji      Sans&nl 

Mss.,  classified  list  of.  (Append- 

«). 
Bhandarkar   (D.  R. )  ;  Epigraphkr 

Notes  and  Questions^  392—412. 
Bhandarkar   (D.   R.);     Gurjars, 

4^:^-433• 
Bhandarkar  (S.  R.)  ;     a  Note  w 

some  Gold  Coins  found  in  the 

Bijapur  District,  66 — 68. 
Bhillamflla,  417,  418. 
Bhillan^aka,  418. 
Bhoj,  340,  341. 
Bhoja,  406,  422^ 
Bhojadeva,  411. 
Bhojadeva,  506. 
BhoJa  Raja's  Sdbool,  Dhar,  39^ 

—352- 
Bilhana,  Author  of  VikramAnka- 

devacharita,  541. 

Krfoal,    a   favourite    coarder   of 

Akbar,  103. 

Bramhagupta,  418. 

Brihaspati,  512. 

BunJehesh,  an  untranslated 
QiapteroftJie,  49—65  ;  remarks 
on  tlie  diflferent  texts,  50—53  ; 
on  the  name  of  tlie  ori^rinal 
writer  and  the  date,  5^,  c-  ; 
text  and  translation  of  the 
Chapter,  56—65. 

Cakndar,  Atyan,  composed  about 
B.C  1300,  account  of  the,. 
27,  28. 

Chaldean  Astronomers,  strong 
resemblance  of  their  manners 
customs,  &c.,  to  Uiose  of 
Agnihotrins  and  Rishis  of 
ancient  India  ;  Chaklea,  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  the  word 
Kaladnva  and  Chaldeans  a 
tribe  of  Aryans,  migrated  to 
Babylonia  or  Assyria,  ^7. 
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Champa  Baoii,  Mandu,  383. 
Chhittaraja,  513. 
Chhittukka,  513. 

China,  references  to,  in  the 
ancient  Books  of  Persia,  525,— 
536.  Farvardinyasht  refers 
to  China,  under  the  name  of 
Saini,  525,  526  ;  Saini  variously 
Identified,  526 — 528  ;  country 
referred  to  as  Saini  or  China  in 
ancient  literature,  528,  529 ; 
derivation  of  Sin^  Stnae,  Chin 
or  China,  529,  530  ;  date  of  the 
writing  of  Farvardinyasht,  530  ; 
reference  in  Bundehesh,  531  ; 
passages  in  Chinese  books, 
referring  to  Zoroaster  and  the 
religion  of  Persia,  531— S33  ; 
references  in  Pahlavi  epistles  of 
Manuschehar,  in  Pahlavi  Bah- 
manyasht  and  Shah-nameh, 
534-536. 

Chosroes  I,  535. 

Coins  of  the  Gujerat  Saltanat, 
278—338 ;  Historical  setting, 
278—303 ;  Chronological  List 
of  the  Kings  of  the  Gujerat 
Saltanat,  303—308 ;  Notes  on 
the  Genealogical  Table  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Gujerat  Saltanat, 
309 — 312  ;  Cabinets  of  the 
coins  of  the  Gujerat  Saltanat, 
312—313 ;  Mint  Towns,  314 
— 319  ;  weights  and  standards, 
320 — 325  ;  cumulative  legends, 
326 — 338  ;  plates  of  coins. 

Coins,sorae  gold,  found  in  the  Bija- 
pur  District,  note  on,  66 — 
68. 

Congresses,  importance  of,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Congress 
at  Hanoi,  499—500. 


Copper-plate  grant  of  Aparaditya, 
505-5*6. 

Custom's,  local,  on  the  authority 
of,  according  to  Apastamba  and 
Baudhdyana,  20 — 23. 

Cyaxares,  558. 

Cyropaedia,  552 — 561  ;  views  of 
scholars  on  the  Cyropsedia. 
Xenophon*s  object  in  writing  the 
memorabilia  of  Socrates,  552 — 
554.  Cyrus,  the  hero  of  the  Cyro- 
paedia, whether  a  Persian  or  a 
Greek  under  a  Persian  name, 
remarks  on  ihe  point,  544 — 559  ; 
Cyropaedia,  intended  to  serve  as 
a  moral  romance,  teaching  the 
doctrines  of  Socrates  ;  also  seek- 
ing to  teach  the  Athenians 
in  regard  to  moral,  educational 
and  military  matters,  559 — 
561. 

Cyrus,  552,  553,  554,  555, 
Dadachanji,    (R.    K.)  ;      on    the 
Cyropaedia,  552—561. 

Damd6d  Nask,  52,  53. 

D^takiya,  author  of  the  original 
Bundehesh,  54. 

Daud  Shah,  289. 

Deio  Res,  40 — 41. 

Deva  Kirti,  2. 

Devasakti,  425. 

Dhananjaya,  i — 3. 

Dhar  and  Mandu,  339 — 391  ;  In- 
troductory Remarks,  339,  340  ; 
historical  sketch  of  Dhar,  340— 
345  ;  descriptive  account  of  the 
buildings  at  Dhar,  with  illus- 
trations, 345 — 354  ;  account 
of  Nalcha,  a  village  sixteen 
miles    from    Dhar,    354   355; 
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Majidu,  a  brief  hist oncaF  sketch 
showjng  Its  connectioii  with 
Dhar,  3SS^37^  J  ruine4  baild- 
ings  of  Mandu,  with  iJlustra^ 
tit>ns,   378— jqi, 

Dhrini  Nagarif  ancient  iitini£  c^ 
Dhar,  340,, 

Dharanivar^ha,  419, 

Dharanivard!^hap  424. 

Dhamiap^ladeva,  408 — 4^0* 

Dhniva,  421. 

Dig'hwd-Dubaulj  plate  af  Mahen* 
dru  p;Ua  ^  405—411- 

DiLiwar  Khan  Ghon,  341,  347, 

Dilwar  Kh^a*?«   J^Iosqiie^  MftiiJu, 

Durg^aAimha,  3, 

Durlabhar^ja,  426. 

Dvisandhlaa  K^vya,  j^ 

Hbn  Haukal,  $^ 

Epigraph ic  Noti^s  and  Qucstlafis^ 

f     393—41^- 

Farhang--i-Jehangiri,  a  weJl- 
knowTi  Persian  Le3itcoti»  S5. 

Parvaniiii  Yasht^  an  ancient 
Persian  work,  dale  of  the  writ- 
ing <>fr  53<5- 

Feruz,  279,  28a 

Folk  song:s,  Matheran^  S>7 — 5^4' 

Ganaratnamahodadhi,  3. 

Gangadhara,  4^6. 

Gathas,  time  and  place  of  the 
composition  of,  34—48  ;  division 
of  the  Zend  A  vesta  in  two  parts, 
the  Gatlias  and  the  rest  of  the 
Avesta,  34;  tlie  question  of  the 
time  of  their  con^position  criti* 
callyexaminedj 54^36;  political 
conditions  depicted  in  the 
Gathas,  36—38;  critical  re- 
marks on  them,  38 — 39  ;  on  the 
period  and  place  in  htstor>'  cor- 
responding to  these  conditiunSj 


supposed    to    take   rise 
one    of   the     Median    Ti 
argumeats     in    favour   of 
supposition  ei^Am tried,  42- 
probabfe    date     not    later  t! 
the  7th  Century  B.  C.  44  ; 
mination  of  the  tSme  and 
of     the     conn  position     of 
Gathas,  44 — 4S, 
Ghiyatli-al-din   TaghJag  Shah 
280, 

GviggariljX  Si^- 

Govicid  If  I,  416,  424* 

Govind  IV,  419. 

Gt^arat,  on  the   deriviitfofi  of 

name  of,  413 — 415, 
Gujerat,  modern  form  of  the  Si 

krit  GiJtjaratra,   so  called    a| 

its  occupiition     by    the   Ch^ 

k>'as,  429. 

Gujer^t    Saltanat,     cliranola^ici 

list    of    the    Ktngfs  t^f^  with  a 

account    of    coins    of   some  < 

fhem,  303^3t>7* 
Gujerat     Saftanat,     greneafogics 

ta  We  of  the  Kiogrsof,  with  note; 

308^312. 
Gujerat^   dl^rent     names    fnw 

to    it»    after      Gurjar^,      426- 

427, 

Gurjars,  413—433- 

Gurjaratra^  414,  415, 

Gushtisp,  535. 

Hanjaman,  references  to  the  towi 
named ;  on  the  derivation  o 
the  name,  and  its  identifies 
tion  with  Sanjan,  iz^ig* 

Hanjaniana,  4»  5— '4- 

Hanoi,  Oriental  Congress  a  1^499^ 
504;  importanc«  of  C6ng;ressej 
wHh  special  reference  to  th< 
Hanoi     Congress    499,       50a 
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delegates  for  the  Congress,  pre- 
liminary meeting  appointing 
President,  Secretary  and  Com- 
mittee 500;  formal  opening  and 
sittings  of  the  Congress  and 
discourses  delivered,  501,  502  ; 
subjects  of  the  papers  and  ad- 
dresses, Count  Pulle's  address 
on  Indian  Cartography;  final 
session  and  resolutions  passed 
at  it,  501 — 503;  conclusion  of  the 
Congress,  503;  meetings  varied 
by   banquets    and    excursions, 

503*  504- 

Hindola  Mahal,  Mandu,  383. 

Hipparchus,  the  father  of  Astro- 
nomy, 32. 

Hiranyakesi-sutra,  19. 

Hoshang's  Tomb  and  Mosque, 
Mandu,  384. 

Idrisi,  5. 

Indra  III,  416,  419. 

Iqbal  Khan,  283. 

Ista  Khri,  5. 

J4di  R^n^,  la 

Jagadekamalla,  66,  67. 

Jagadekamalla  II,  3. 

Jahaz  Mahal,  Mandu,  383. 

Jalal  Khan,  288. 

Jayadev,  68. 

Jayakar  (Lt.-Col.  A.  S.  G.)  Oma- 
nee  Proverbs,  435 — 498. 

Jayakar  (Lt.-Col.  A.  S.  G.)  The 
Shahee  Dialect  of  Arabic, 
246 — 277. 

Jayakesi  I,  505,  506. 

Jayanta,  512. 

Jayantipur,  i. 

Jayasimha,  67—68  ;  425  ;  505. 

Jhamjhar&ja,  512. 

JimOtak^tu,  512. 

JimOtav.ihana,  512. 


Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi.  An  un- 
translated Chapter  of  the  Bun- 
dehesh,  49 — 65. 

Jivanji  Jamshedji  ModL  Notes 
of  Anquetil  du  Perron  on  King 
Akbar  and  Dastur  Meherji 
RAnA,  537—551- 

Jivanji  Jamshedji  Modi.  Refer- 
ences to  China  in  the  Ancient 
Books       of      Persia,       525 — 

536- 
Jivanji    Jamshedji     Modi.      The 

ancient  name  of  Sanj&n,  4 — 18. 
Jivanji    Jamshedji    Modi.      The 

Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar 

and  Dastur  Meherji  R&nA,  69 — 

245. 

Juzr,  422. 

Kakkuka,  414. 

Kalyanakataka,  427. 

Kamala    Maula,  Dhar,  348,  349. 

Kamb^ya,  6. 

Kamzdree  EKalect,  a  note  on, 
272—277. 

Kanak,Kanaksen,  Kanishka,  430^ 

Kanakanandi,  i. 

Kanauj,  405,  408,  409,  422,  423, 
424. 

Kanyakubja,  408. 

Kapardi  I,  505,  512. 

Kashmir,  discovery  of  ancient 
Brahmi  Script  in,  562 — 567  ; 
inscriptions  in  ancient  Brahmi 
Script  on  the  gateways  to  the 
enclosure  of  the  tombs  of  2^nu- 
i-abidin  and  his  mother  at  Shri- 
nagar,562 — 564;  the  inscriptions 
settle  approximate  date  of  the 
gateways  about  150  B.  C.  and 
prove  the  use  of  Brahmi  char- 
acters in  Kashmir,  564 — 567. 

Kavadidvipa,  505,  506. 

Kaviriija,  i,  3. 
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Kctknr  (V,  B,)i  Astronomy  Iti  lU 
bearing  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Aryans,  24—33* 

Khajjana  Van^tikA,  515. 

KhAMii,  535. 

Khetaka  (Modem  Kaira),  413. 

Kisseh-i-Sanj^np  a  Persian  Poem, 
J  escribing  the  coming  of  the 
Parses  Emigrants  ii>  SanjAn, 
4,  10,  II- 

Kiu-che-Io,  415,  43$, 

KoUsj  a  song  of  ;  nature  of  the 
5ong  and  its  metre,  verses  of 
the  song  conforming  to  the 
scheme  of  Latin  ^aturnian 
metre  ;  analog  between  early 
development  of  metrical  com- 
posUion  in  Italy,  India  and 
Greece,  517 — 521, 

Kd\h  of  Bom  bay  J  51S. 

Krishna  11,  416,  4^4. 

Krishna  111,  417^  424* 

KshitipAla,  406. 

Kuiachandra^  i,  2* 

KumArlla  flourished  about  A.  D. 
750,  19,  21,  22, 

Kumarprda,  425. 

Kundi  Rao  Puar,  343, 

Lakshmanaiyaprabhu,  514. 

LakshmananAyaka,  514. 

L&t,    ancient  name   of    Gujernt, 

Lat  Musjid,  Dhar,  347,  348. 
MacmiUan  (M.)  j    Matheran  Folk 

Song^,  517—524. 
Macmillan    (M.):    Tlie    Oriental 

Congress  at  Hanoi,  499^—504, 
Macoudi,  5» 

MAghanandi  Saiddhdntika,  t,  2. 
MabAdeva,  19. 
MahendrapAki    Dighwd*Dubauli 

plate  of,  405 — 41^, 


Mah^p^la,     406,    41J,    ^t^^  ^ 
Mahmud  Bef^da,  2^jp  294^ 
Ma^niiid  Shah,  2S9-— 291, 
MaHmtid  II,  ^2^ 
Mahmitd,  111,  296^ 
Mahodaya,  405,  4C17,  4118. 
Mahodaya  dynastyp  4^3- 
Mandu,  description   of  its   rd 

buildings.  37^-^391- 
Mandu,  History  of,  355 — jygL 
Manibar,  18. 
Manlchean  Religion,   an   offsl 

g f  the  Zoroa $ tr  1  an  R e  1  igion ,  J 
Mltniiftcheher,  F^ahlavi  Epbliel 

M  arum  Ad  a  (MarwAr). 
Mathanad^va,  4'^^ 
Matheran  Folk  Songs.   517 
MAther^m   Son^^s,    describing 

characteristic    features    of  t 

Hill*  English  translation  of  1; 

songs,  S^i— 5M*  l| 

Mazdayapiiin  Religion  ofZoroi 

ler,  existence  of,  in  China,   53 

Median  Power,  Herodotus*  na 
rati%e  of  the  rise  of  the,  40,  4 

Meherji  RAnA,  Dastur,  head 
the  party  from  Naosari  ai 
explained  to  Akbar  principl 
of  Zoroa^trianism,  ^rant 
land  to  him  at  Naosari,  sonj 
chronicling  his  visit  to  the  Coi 
of  Akbar;  other  authorities 
support  of  the  event,  106 — 131 
objections  against  his  missii 
to  Akbar  criticaTly  examine 
120—152. 

Metonic  cycle,  discovered  1 
Melon,  31. 

Mint-towns,  of  the  coins  strut 
by  the  kings  of  the  Gujer 
SuJtanat,  3i4"*3"9* 
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Mir  Jamal-ud-din,  a  writer  con- 
temporary with  Akbar,  and  the 
author  of  Farhang-i-Jehangiri, 

85-93- 
Miran  Muhammad  Farrukhi,  296. 

M6ra,  515. 
Mufarreh  Khan,  281. 
Muhammad  III,  281.' 
Muhammad  Shah  II,  288. 
Muhammad  bin  Taghlaq.  279,280. 
Muhammadabad,  founding  of  the 
city    of,    and    its    description, 
291,  292. 
M6]ar^ja,   the    first  independent 
king  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty, 
427. 
Mummuni,  505 — 515. 
Mur&ri,  512 
Mustafabad,  the  founding  of  the 

city  of,  291. 
Muzaffar  Shah,  284. 
Muzaffar  Shah  (III),  299—303. 
NagArjuna,  505—513. 
Nalcha,  near  Dhar,  account  of, 

354»  355- 
Narasimha,  419. 
Nasirkhan,  294. 
Nasiral  din  Muhammad  Shah  III, 

281. 
Nathu,  299. 
Northcote  (His  Excellency  Lord), 

speech  at  the   annual   meeting 

of  the  Society,   6th  March  1902, 

XXXIX— XL. 
Nusrat  Khan,   281,  282. 
Omdn,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on 

some  of  the  tribes   inhabiting 

and  their  dialects,  246,  247. 
Omdn,    inhabitants    of,    isolated 

from  rest  of  the  Arabs,  435. 
Om^nee  Proverbs,  435—498. 
Omdnees,  character  and  general 

avocation  of,  436—438. 


Oriental     Congress    at     Hanoi, 

499—504. 
Pampa-RAm&yana,  2. 
Panchanadadesa  (Punjab), 
Parsees  at  the  Court  of  Akbar 
and    Dastur    Meherjee   Rdnd, 
69 — 245.     Remarks  on  Akbar 's 
new  religion,  69—71  ;  chronolo- 
gical table  of  events  in  Akbar's 
reign,  72 — 77  ;  consideration  of 
the  question  as  to   who  it    was 
who  led  Akbar  towards  Parsee- 
ism,    77 — 106 ;    who    was  the 
leader  of  the  Naosari  Parsees, 
106 — 120  ;  examination  of  objec* 
tions   raised  to  the  Mission  of 
the  Naosari  Priests  and  to  that 
of     Dastur     Meherjee     Rdnd, 
120 — 152  ;  Summary,  152—158  ; 
appendix  giving  the  text  and 
translation   of    original    docu- 
ments referred  to  in  the  paper^ 
159 — 243  ;  chronological    tabls 
of  events  of  Meherjee  RAn&'s 
life    gleaned    from    the   docu- 
ments, 243—245. 
Pathak  (K.  B.) ;  Apastamba  and 

Baudhdyana,  19 — 23. 
Pathak  (K.    B.) ;  A  &Mr  grant 

of  ^aka,  1049,    505—516. 
Pathak    (K.  B.) ;    on  the   Jaina 
Poem     Rdghavapdndvfya ;     a 
reply  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  1—3. 
Phraortes,  41. 
Pi-lo-mo-lo,  4x7,418,  425. 
Piyaddsi  ;   First    two    edicts    of} 
text,     translation    and    notes, 
392—405. 
Prabh^karavardhana,  431. 
Priyadarsin,  392. 
Proverbs,  Ominee,  435—498. 
Ptolemy,  built  up  a  complete  Sys- 
tem of  Astronomy,  32. 
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Kajii,  427. 

Rajyapura,  4x6. 

Rdmabhadra,  406. 

R^mabhadra,  515. 

Rewa  Kund,  Mandu,  388. 

Rig- Veda,  date  of  the  (B.  C.  4000)) 
determined  by  astronomical  cal- 
culation, 30,  31. 

Riv&ngara,  419. 

Rules  of  the  Society,  revision  of 
the,  IX. 

Rup  Mati*s  Pavilion,  Mandu,  389. 

Sagara,  515. 

Saim6r,  6. 

Saini,  old  name  of  China,  525-26  ; 
variously  identified  by  different 
scholars,  526,  527 ;  country  re- 
presented by,  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, 528,  529 ;  09  the  derivation 
of  Sin,  Sinae,    Chin  or  China, 

S29>  530- 

SAmanta  Nimba,  i* 

Samarsiniha,  429. 

SamkhachOda,  5x2. 

Sanj^n,  examination  of  references 
to,  in  Arab  writers,  and  the 
conclusion     deduced     from   it, 


anaKa  era,  named 
han,  of  the  E^yp 

Sikandar,  294. 

SilAr  grant  of  Sak 
516. 

Sind^,  4,  5,  6,  7,  i 

Somes  vara  I.,  341, 

Sopara,  6. 

Soub&r^,  7. 

Soufareh,  7,  B. 

Srimiila,  418. 

SrutAkirti-traividya, 
Sabdrd,  6. 
SQrabdya,  9. 
SOrp&raka,  6. 
SOrp^raka  or  Soparj 
Tagara,  514. 
Tantravftrtika,  an  in 

from  a  historical  i 

19,  21. 
Tatar  Khan,  282,  28 
Taweli  Palace,  Man 
Taylor  (Rev.  G.  P.), 

the  Gujerat  Sultan 
Tejakantha,  505. 
Tower  of  Victory,  M 
Trailokvamalla.  68. 
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Vernal  Equinox,  Tropical  year 
calculated  from  the,  28,  29. 

Victoria,  Her  Majesty  Queen- 
Empress,  Address  of  Condolence 
from  the  Society,  to  His  Majes- 
ty the  King,  on  the  death  of, 
XXXVI— XXX  VH  I. 

Vikramaditya  H.,  67. 

Vikramajit,  340. 

Vin^yakap^a,  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  plate  of,  405 — 412. 

Vyasa,  514,  515. 

VVadia,  (P.  A  ),  time  and  place 
of  the  composition  of  the  Gathas 
34-48. 


Xenophon,  552. 

Yasovarman,  424,  425. 

Yeswant  Rao  Puar,  343. 

Zafar  Khan,  281,  282,  283,  284. 

Zend  Avesta  ;  division  of,  in  two 
parts,  the  Gathas  and  the  rest 
of  the  Avesta,  34. 

Zoroastrian  Religion,  supposed  to 
take  rise  among  one  of  the 
Median  Tribes,  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  ex- 
amined, 42 — 44,  the  date  not 
later  than  7th  Century  B.  C, 
44. 
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Gralu^rakaraxiam          •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        —        «m  17 

Guhya  8am&ja      •••        •••        •••        »••        •••        •••        •«•        .^  30 

Gutikftdhikftra      •••        •••        •••        •«•        •••  2 

Hariitiatika          •••        •••        *••        •••        •••        *••        •••        «••  18 

Hariltlft-Yiv6ka      •••        •••        ••*        •••        •••        •••        «••        •••  21 

Hatayoga-goraksha-Bhatakam   • •••  6 

J&ma  manjart      •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        «,«        •«,  19 

J&tak&lank&r&kliyakarma         •-        •••        •-        •• 15 

Jataka  Yivaranam          •••        •••        •••        •••        «••        •••        •«•  15 

J&tiBmaranatirtha  Mah&tmya •••        •««        •••  19 

JinavaUabha  soriprabandha      •••        • —        •••        •••  28 

Jlvftbhigama  Siitram      •••        •••        *••        •••        m«        •••        •••  25 

jiva-yich&ra-prakaranam          «••        ^        •••        •«  24 

Kalpa  SAtram       ...        •••        *••        ••        •••        •»«        •••        •••  23 

Kalpa  S^trattkft •••        •        •••        •••  23  and  25 

KAmaaamnhak&yyam       • •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  4 

Kapil&sbaslitlit-pt^janam...        *••        •        •  9 

KapilftBba8htbi-yrata-Katli&     19 

Kapil&shashihlyratapaddiiati    •••        • 9 

KapiaftyadAnam    •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  31 

K&randayytlba      •«•        •••        •••        *••        •••        •••        •••        •••  29 

Karanaknttihalam           •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  16 

Karnachampu       •••        •••        *••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  28 

Kamn&pundarikam        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  30 

Kataatrajsya  Bal&vabodhavritti           • 8 

KanlAdaTBha        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ..•        •••        •••  20 

Kanahika  sbranta  sAtram          •••        11 

Kanshika  SAtram  •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  11 


KHjABSJigralia       ..* 

K  um&ir^aambhaTtun 

KundaratHBttcara  (with  Commetitarj)  •>»         »** 

tjskiik^y%.tkf%  Mab&j&naanLraiiiL ■«.        ««• 

1  |f  ffllfVPfTil  4m  «  v*«  •*•  ***  *••  •••  •*• 

Xjtl^Tiiti  tilcA          «*«        «•*  «•«  ••*  «••  Pif 

Madhtiadd^itl         ^-^        ***  ■<•  >*•  »•  **» 

MadhjQjua  AoJigTftliBiii    **»  M<  •«*  «<« 

|14gba  mayittiijii4.*        *.*  •»*  *««  »•  *m 

HaMiiir4ja^patuabfl4  ••»  >i«  *»•  .*.  •« 

Milh^TliTUSO  ''^  •«•  •••  •»•  T-i*  ••• 

Makar-sankrantifalavicb&rft  •••  *»*  «««  •«* 
Mandaiikaanpa  Charitam  «**        «^         »i4         »*« 

MandaJikaiiripa  Cbaritrayivya  tl^-  B&rt)     *». 
]d&thuT&  maMtmja  »««         .».        ..i         •<•        t«* 

M&^^rMasaddi^elmxii      <*•        *•»        »*• 

Nala'cbfiHipti  *«>         »•         >««        «*•        *••        •»• 

lfavat&tTaoif<<  «»•  •«•  •«•  ^*4  *«•  «>» 
Kitt  mayflkha  **m  »i«  ••*  •••  *»*  **• 
P4iidura]ig  maMtmya  *••  •»  .^t,  ••*  a** 
PajTBlLiahtliaparvan  •»•  VCBHF  *••  i^*#  t*, 
Pasbubandha  Prajoga  ..*  •«•  •••  •»«  ^4* 
F&t&DJalai6tramtti  (ManiprabhJIt) 

F&tanjaiaB^travritti        » »•         -i*         .«* 

Patt&¥ali  ii«  *»+  B««  <«•  t^^  ••*  ••« 
Pitrimedba  ».        **•        .**        .««        *«« 

Pradnjllpaa&s^itram        «.«        »• »4. 

Prakritikhauda    *..         

Pr&a^datQandaiiaiii  ••>        «.«        •!•        *«+        •»* 

PravachanaafiToddbAra'mUi      *.•        ». 

PraTacbaDf3.B£lr6ddb&ra    •*■         ««.         »it         i.*         .4- 

Piiehiim&rgalak&ba^'aiil  «» 

PasbtipraTfl.bamarjidaviTaranam 

B^j&i&aiitrijitTBaja  ..«        ...        ••!         ***        .** 

B/ijapraahnlja  Sl^tram    >••        .*»        ,,.        , 

lUjapraabntyavritU         .,.        ..<         .» 

Kajarajesbwarj4diiiiaiitrapaddbati  .>*        »• 

BAjaTaLlabha  mandatiani  , *«« 

Kamala  Sha^traiii  «        ,, 

Rlmau&ma  mabatuiya 

K^map^rvaUpanija  and  EimotUi-atapantya  upanlihads 
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Paob 

BAmottaratftpaniyopanisliad  VyftkhyH           ••        ^.  11 

JtUw&KTlCltt        •••                 •••                 •••                 •••                 •••                  a«a                 «a«                 «•»                 •«»  X«r 

Raseodramangalam         •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  2 

Batirahasyam        • •••        •••        ...  5 

Batn&yaliTivaranam        15 

Batnftyalipaddhati           -  15 

Rigveda  Br&hmanam      •••        •••        •••        »••         •••        •••        •••  11 

SAdhanam&lft        •••        •••        •••        •••        •..        •••        •••        .••  30 

SHMiiiAXiaiiifti&         •••        •••        •••        •••        M«        •••        •••        •.•  oi 

Sftdhupratikramana  SAtram      26 

SamAdbir&ja  Mahyftnga  Sntram            •        29 

SamarftnganasAtrSdhAra            •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  13 

Sainara8&rattk&     •••        •••        •••        ...        •••        •••        •••        •.•  16 

SamaTfty&nga  SOtram      •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  25 

Sftinnclrikaiii          •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  17 

Sftmudrikatilakam           ...  15 

SandShadolAvali-prakaranam 25 

SaBgrahani  S&traxn         •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ...        •••  27 

SAnkhya  OhandrikA         •••        •••        ••«        •••        •••        •••        •••  7 

Sanyftsantmaya     •••        •••        •.•        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  20 

Saptapad&rthi        •••        ...        ...        •••        •••        •••        •••        ...  20 

Saraavattstotram             •••        •••        •••        •.•        •••        •••        •••  27 

Sarvopanishad  of  Atharva  Veda          •        12 

Shabdabhedaprak&sha •••        ...        4 

Sbabd&nashasanam         •••        •••        •••        ««•        •••        •••        •••  7 

ShabdAnnsh&aanam  (Prakrit) •        ...  7 

Bhaddarahana-Samuchhaya       ••«  27 

BhAnkhAyana  Grihya  SQtram 10 

Sh&riranibandlia  Sangraha       .••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ...  2 

8hatapatha-Br&hmana  K&nda  X        •        •••        • 11 

Shiyapfijauaixi        ••         •••        •.•        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••  9 

ShivaaamhitA        •        •••        •..        •• 5 

Shodaahayoga       • • 15 

Shrikrialm&ahraya           ... 21 

Shrimad-Bhftgavate-Daahamaakandhaaya  Subodhini  tippan!       .••  17 

Shudrakamal&kara          ^       9 

ShnkraNiti           •-        • 23 

SiddhAnta-makt&Yali-yojanA 21 

SiddhadQtak&Yyam          5 

SindQraprakarana  SOtram         28 

Stripamaajanmaktuidali 15 

Snbodbini  tippan! •        ...   17  and  19 


Sakrdtftaanktrtank&Tjsun  

Batntkritfiugudipik^l         

Swajmmbltucbtitya  Maiid.ttiijm  ^^        u< 
BfndbbatidasaiauchiiAjft  *«<         m*~ 

Toutm  luja 
TfttlruftmMktiytUQtmrritti 

TatTatrayara         .*•        .«.        ».        «•• 
Tatwa^^uiiha  •**         **»        ••»         k* 

Tifthii  Knlpa         ».        ■••        i—        «» 

Upftvanavinoda      «..        •* 

UttaHldhjai^ana'SOtTam  «••         .^i. 

UyAyi  Sutram       *..        *» 
VaiBhoavad  harm  ae4  ram  .^r 

Tukjavrlttiprakaebik^    «>-        ^.^^        m* 

Tallabblyi»totri£it <» 

VaradA^ih^ryaatotram  «^  .<^  *** 
Tarad&ch&r^  karacLam  •••        «.« 

Ti«av*dattA 

VlktuprakA^ha       * 

VfUtti  Sli4str&  ...  ^«  «.•  ... 
T&eturidliikrama  •».        4<*        »• 

^'aaudb&ru  Yrata  Xatb4  .,.        ,*• 

Y^tajljfanaB^tra  rritti  «••        *» 

Ydtej^janasutrabli^bja  ..* 

YedAniataUa-e4ra 

Ytrachtntamani    »«•        **« 

Yiabnnpar&Qam .» 

YtvAbaTTiiidilTaiiain         «        ..* 

Yi  re  kMlt  air7aahTa7adlpik& 
ViTTitiprakAaha      ..,         ...         -,»         ... 
Yi'atakath4  *..         ».+         „.         *»• 

YriBliabh4nuj^D&tiJe&        «        «,h 

TrittaratnAlcam .< 

VrittaratnA  karat  lk& 

Yyakaranakhandanani     

YamanABhtakaTi^ritti     ...        «*.        .#> 

Yogafj^trabbJlfilijatn         

YogaabikhopoDkhad  of  Atbar^a  Yeda^. 
YogatarangiBi  ...  *,.  .*.  t«i 
Yogatatvopaniflbad  of  Atbarva  Yeda  *.. 
Yofjav&riikam       *. 
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